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Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California 
1915,  Section  623 
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Baker  Furniture  presents 
Treasures  from  Stately 
Homes  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

Exacting  reproductions  of  superb 
antiques,  each  piece  the  prized  trea- 
sure of  a  nobleman  and  still  housed 
in  a  great  Stately  Home.  The  col- 
lection of  33  pieces  is  selected  by 
international  antiques  authority  Sir 
Humphrey  Wakefield,  Bt.,  to  be  re- 
produced with  the  skill  of  Baker's 
finest  craftsmen. 

A./4  fine  Adam  laurel  satinwood 
and  inlaid  occasional  table.  Scottish 


1780.  Provenance:     w,.  rv,,n-.         ur,s\\\ 
His  Grace  The  Duke  of    ^^^  sjjrj 

Hamilton,  Hamilton  Pal-     ^**aidi)MPSi^ 
ace  and  Lennoxlove  Castle 
—  East  Lothian,  Scotland. 


Viscount  De  L  'Isle 
V.C,  K.G.,  Penshurst 
Place  — Kent,  England. 


B.A  fine  George  I  walnut  low 
chest.  English  c:  1720.  Provenance: 
The  Right  Honourable  The  Lord 
Middleton,  M.C..  Wollaton  Hall 
and  Birdsall  House— Yorkshire, 
England. 

C.A  magnificent  Chinese  Chippen- 
dale display  cabinet.  English  c:  1760. 
Provenance:  The  Right  Honourable 


D.  A  George  I  mahogany  Shep- 
herd's Crook  open  arm  chair.  Eng- 
lish c:1718.  Provenance:  His  Grace 
The  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  Floors 
Castle— Roxburghshire,  Scotland. 

E.A  Queen  Anne  walnut  knee-hole 
desk.  English  c:  1705.  Provenance: 
The  Right  Honourable  The  Lord 
Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  Ugbrooke 
Castle  — Devori,  England. 


You  are  invited  to  see  all  our  Baker 
collections  through  your  interior 
designer,  furniture  retailer  or  ar- 
chitect in  the  showrooms  listed 
below,  and  you  may  send  $7.50 
for  the  Stately  Homes  Collection 
catalogue  to  Baker  Furniture,  Dept. 
195,  1661  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49505. 


A  Ni.rth  American  Philir-.  Company 


Showrooms  ,n    Atljn-  .    ^.       :,■,■■.  U-  -  .  1.,  .o    U.ill.s,  HikH  Point,  Houston,  L. 


New  York,  Philadelphia.  San  Francisco,  Troy,  Washington  DC,  and  London, 
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Two  Fine  Unglazed  Pottery  Figures,  wearing  armor. 

Of  the  T'^ng  dynasty.  A.D.  618-907 

Heignts:  13-1 1/16  inches. 


AlPH  M.  CHAIT  GAllERIE 
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WORKS  OF  AST  -CHrweSf;  ART 


12  EAST  56t(«  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY   10022   USA 
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and  Related  Collections.  For  160  page  catalog  and  store  near  >    ",^i;^;L^'  "" — 


"^^^//^  Me  Amid^ 
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New  York.  7  Ea!^t  iS7th  Stmpt 
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NdderFeaboc^ 
c^rs  you  tax-free 

bonds  that  wekl 
more  than  irwerest. 

As  one  of  the  nation's  leading  under- 
writers of  tax-free  bonds,  Kidder, 
Peabody  is  in  a  unique  position  to 
offer  a  vast  selection  of  securities  to 
investors.  Whether  they're  seeking 
more  interest,  or  more  security 

And  as  one  of  the  industry's 
leading  innovators,  many  of  our  offer- 
ings are  unique,  designed  to  iet 
investors  take  advantage  of  the  latest 
economic  trends.  Our  highly  popular 
Compound  Interest  Bonds,  for 


instance,  give  investors  tax-free  interest 
on  tax-free  interest;  and  our  equally 
popular  Option  Tender  Bonds  yield 
high  tax-free  interest  with  protection 
against  downside  market  nsk. 

If  your  holdings  are  complex 
and  you're  not  sure  which  bonds  are 
right  for  your  investment  needs  and 
tax  considerations,  call  on  a  Kidder, 
Peabody  stockbroker  to  help  you 
think  it  through  Our  brokers  are 
accomplished  professionals,  skilled 
in  assisting  upper-income  individuals, 
whatever  their  degree  of  sophisti- 
cation. And,  because  of  Kidder's 
extensive  underwriting  commitment, 
our  brokers  have  access  to  more 


municipals  than  most  of  their  counter- 
parts in  the  industry.  In  addition,  they 
can  give  you  the  thinking  of  experts  in 
our  thirteen  regional  offices  who  spe- 
cialize in  local  offenngs  throughout 
the  country. 

Whether  you  would  like  your 
securities  to  yield  more  interest  or 
more  security  Kidder,  Peabody  will 
give  you  a  wide  choice  in  tax-free 
bonds  Talk  to  one  of  our  brokers  at  an 
office  near  you. 

i^H  Kidder,  Peabody 

1^1   O  V.O*    INCORPORATED 
^B    .VIrmfors  N,u.  Vorl  and  Amtrunn  Stot  £.,li«rjf> 
over  60  oWices  worldwide  /  Memb«T  SIPC 


CONNOISSEUR 


Cover 

Photograph  by  Rene  Burri, 
taken  in  1969. 

64  Barragan's  Masterpiece 

We  visit  and  analyze,  as  the 
first  in  our  series  on  the 
twentieth  century's  greatest 
houses,  the  architect  Luis 
Barragan's  own  home,  in 
Mexico  City. 
By  Susan  S.  Szenasy 

72  The  Eye  of  Umber  to 
Melina 

Trained  as  a  heUcopter  pilot, 
as  hearty  as  a  salesman, 
Umberto  Melina  has  a  special 
gift — he  can 
spot  art 


DEPARTMENTS 


treasures  that  other 
knowledgeable  people  do  not 
even  suspect  exist. 
B)i  Ann  Ray  Martin 

78  The  Aga  Khan's  Vision 

In  a  rare  interview,  the  Aga 

Khan  talks  about  his 

passionate  interest  in 

architecture  and  explains 

why  he  started  his  awards 

program. 

B)i  Paul  Chutkow 


86  Dazzled  by  Nature 

When  Brazilian  officials  want 
to  impress  foreign  dignitaries, 
they  give  them  pieces  of 
jewelry  designed  by  Haroldo 
Burle  Marx. 
By  Geri  Trotta 

90  Naked  City 

Long  despised  as  Europe's 
ugliest  city,  Frankfurt  am 
Main  is  now  poised  for  a 
beautiful  future. 
By  Helga  Tikon 


98  Half-Divine 

Keep  an  eye  out  for  a  rotund 
British  actor  named  Richard 
Griffiths — he  next  appears  in 
the  movie  version  of  Gorky 
Park — for  his  is  a  most 
memorable  talent. 
B)!  }o  Durden-Smith  and 
Diane  deSimone 

104  The  Real  Chablis 

Its  name  is  often  borrowed, 
but  nothing  compares  to  the 
glorious  Chablis  wine,  from  a 
tiny  region  of  France. 
B)i  Eunice  Fried 

108  America's  Top  101 
Collectors 

Who  are  the  greatest  art 
collectors  in  U.S.  history? 
Our  list  starts  with  Paul 
Mellon  and  continues  in 
ranked  order  down  to 
J.  Paul  Getty. 
B31  Thomas  Moving 


15  Connoisseur's  World 

The  editor's  themes,  an 
auctioneer's  glossary,  a 
collector's  medley,  and  the 
month's  best  new  auctions. 

34  Focus 

Reproducing  American 
furniture  beautifully. 

43  Travel 

A  southern  California  ranch- 
style  inn  with  rustic 
elegance. 

123  Investor's  File 

Advice  to  the  young 
collector  with  $2,500  to 
spend. 

128  Review 

Mozart's  music  as  Mozart 
heard  it. 

132  Postscript 

An  old  corporate  symbol 
finds  a  postmodern  home. 
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Those  who  appreciate  quality  know 
a  Trafalgar  when  they  see  one. 

Its  classic  elegance,  the  beauty  ot  its  workmanship, 
and  that  magnificent  leather.  Here,  our  buttersott 
cabretta,  available  m  several  rich  colors. 

Trafalgar.  America's  finest  leather  accessories  for 
men  and  women. 


TRAFALGAR, 


X3  ,i  ■ 


1983  TRAFALGAR  LTD 


Available  at:  Nordstrom;  At  Ease,  Newport  Beach;  Leigh  Mills,  Wnston-Salem.  Or  write  Trafalgar, 
P.O.  Box  1153,  Norwalk,  CT  06856,  (800)  243-4368. 


Mahogany 
Wine  Cooler 

A  Chippendale  Repnidmiion  of 
Octagonal  Shape.  Bound  with 

Traditional  Braif  Bands 
and  Fitted  ivith  Bran  Handles 

and  Zinc  Liner. 
18"  Wide-  IS"  Deep~16W'  High 


WOOD  (S  HOGAN 

AnierBra*fl  moAl  distinycuieheH  whol«»»ate  sourre  for  Fine  Kn^Iinh   Furniture 

305  East  63rci  Street,  New  York  10021  /  Telephone:  212  —  355-1335 

Sole   itnerican  <iiMtributors  for  !Sorfolk  Antique  (Company 

In  Dallas;  Gerald  i  largett.  Inc.,  350  Dallas  Design  Center 
In  Houston:  G<:;<ild  Hargett,  Inc.,  5120  Woodway 
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Lenox. 


Aworlci  apart,  Lc^t  it  iG^i>resB  yoiir  \\c)i^ 


Lenox  CMna  arid  Crystal 

Serid  forou'rfree.co'lor  brochure.  Lenox;  Lawrenceville,  N.J.  08648: 


ih  Century  American  Silver 
from  theFortunoff  Collection. 


The  elegance  of  repousse  silver:  (A)  Tray,  by 
the  Baltimore  Sterling  Silver  Co.,  Baltimore,  MD, 
circa  1890.  Length:  19%  inches,  $2,000. 
(B)  Fine  ewer,  by  Obadiah  Rich,  Boston,  MA, 
circa  1840.  $3,200.  (C)  Covered  entree  dish. 


by  Gorham  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  Rl, 
1886.  $1,360.  (D)  Gravy  boat,  by  S.  Kirk  &  Son, 
Baltimore,  MD,  circa  1850.  $1,400.  (E)  Pair  of 
compotes  (one  shown),  by  Dominick  &  Haff, 
New  York,  1882.  $2,000. ,  the  pair. 


No  other  voice  could  describe  a  Rolex 

so  beautifully. 


Kiri  Te  Kanawa  gave 
her  first  public  singing 
performance  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  a  local  ladies' 
committee  in  Auckland, 
New  Zealand. 

Impressed  they  may 
have  been,  but  none  of 
those  ladies  could  have 
realized  they  were  listen- 
ing to  a  girl  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  finest 
opera  sopranos  in  the 
world. 

Her  appearance  fee 
was  then  a  munificent 
four  dollars. 

Today,  after  hearing 
her  perform  the  role  of 
Donna  Elvira  from  "Don 
Giovanni"  in  Paris,  or  the 
Countess  from  "Le  Nozze  de  Figaro"  at 
Covent  Garden,  many  critics  have  been 
moved  to  describe  her  voice  as 
priceless. 

New  York,  London,  Paris,  Milan  — 
wherever  this  truly  international  star 
performs,  audiences  respond  with  stand- 
ing ovations.  And  a  film  of  "Don 
Giovanni"  starring  Kiri  as  Donna  Elvira 
is  another  huge  success  with  opera 
lovers  around  the  world. 

"I  owe  a  lot  to  my  basic  technique," 
she  says.  "My  early  training  and  the  way 


in  which  my  voice  has  de- 
veloped   means   I   can 
usually    sing   my   way 
through  colds  and  sore 
throats  without  any  prob- 
ems...in  fact,  anything 
short  of  laryngitis  and  ton- 
sillitis combined!  And,  of 
course,  consistency  of 
performance  is  extremely 
mportant. 
F       "That   can   make   or 
,  break  your  reputation." 
Given  her  opinions,  it 
is  very  gratifying  to  note 
s^  Kiri  Te  Kanawa's  choice 
ofwristwatch. 

A  gold  Rolex  Oyster 
Lady-Datejust.  "Simply 
marvelous,"  she  says. 
"In  all  the  years  I've 
had  the  watch  it's  never  gone  off  key,  and 
it's  never  been  ill.  And  I  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  always  be  100  percent. 

"Every  day,  wherever  I  am,  I  spend 
at  least  an  hour  singing  part  of  a  role  just 
to  keep  my  voice  at  its  best.  So  I  can 
really  appreciate  the  time,  skill  and  ef- 
fort that  goes  into  something  so  beauti- 
ful and  so  precise  as  this  watch." 

Kiri  Te  Kanawa  and  her  Rolex  Lady- 
Datejust. 

No  other  voice  could  have  put  it  quite 
so  beautifully,         aIu 

ROLEX 
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'MiMj;  watering  your  flowers  with  that  magnificent  teapot, 
nost  believe  you  think  i^ants  have  feelings."       -^  ^ 


i^ii 


i-v.ii    ,i,'rinirn!icin  k.vma  m  silvt: 


When  you  own  an  Oneida  teapot 
from  the  Webster  Wilcox  Collection, 
a  little  showing  off  is  understandable. 
Even  if  you're  only  impressing  your 
plants. 

Any  self-respecting  begonia  has  to 
be  impressed  when  being  watered  with 
a  silver  teapot  from  the  Webster  Wilcox 
Collection;  a  teapot  that  embodies 
more  than  100  years  of  the  silversmith 
perfecting  his  craft. 

Like  every  piece  in  this  fine 
collection,  it  has  been  painstakingly 
hand  tooled,  carved  deep  and  bold 
with  master's  touches  to  set  it  apart 
from  ordinary  silverplate. 


Uncidrt  Lid 


And  unlike  ordinary  silverplate, 
each  piece  that  bears  the  prestigious 
Webster  Wilcox  mark  is  lavished  with 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  silver  for 
lasting  beauty  that  will  endure  from 
one  generation  to  the  next. 

Works  of  art  in  silverplate  make 
up  only  part  of  the  Webster  Wilcox 
Collection  by  Oneida.  You  will  also 
discover  sterling  flatware  of  exceptional 
quality  And  pewter  holloware  with  the 
rich  lustre  that  can  only  be  achieved  by 
meticulous  handwork. 

You  may  purchase  individual 
pieces  or  complete  services  from  the 
Webster  Wilcox™  Collection  at  the 
finest  silver  departments. 

For  an  illustrated  color  brochure 
and  the  name  of  the  nearest  store 
featuring  Webster  Wilcox  selections, 
write  to  Oneida  Silversmiths,  P.O.  Box 
1,  Dept.  W,  Oneida,  New  York  13421. 

m  ONEIDA 

The  silver  cube.  Our  silversmilhs'  mark  of  excellence. 


Never  have  so  many 
done  so  much  for  so  few 


Last  year,  one  of  every  400,000  cars 
sold  in  the  United  States  was  an  Aston  Martin  Lagonda.  So  while  one  can  say  that  you  have  to 
see  it  to  beheve  it,  seeing  a  Lagonda  is  easier  said  than  done. 

Tliat  the  Lagonda  exists  at  all  is  a  tribute  to  traditional  British  stubbonuiess  as  weU  as  to 
traditional  British  craftsmanship.  It  exists  largely  because  the  300-odd  people  who  build  the 
Lagonda  insist  on  it. 

These  indomitable  men  and  women  make  the  Lagonda  by  hand.  Literally.  They  take  flat 
ahunimmi  sheets  and  hammer  them  into  the  shape  of  body  panels.  They  weld,  sand  and 
smooth  coachwork  mitil  an  inspector's  caress  can  detect  not  a  single  blemish.  They  lavish 
upon  the  finished  fonn  23  coats  of  hand-rubbed  lacquer  achieving  a  deep  jewel-like  lustre. 

Even  the  engine  is  handmade,  from  the  engine  block  out,  and  signed  by  one  of  our  four 
engine  builders. 

Inside  the  Lagonda,  the  world's  most  sophisticated  electronic  instnmientation  is  nestled 
in  a  setting  reminiscent  of  a  private  club;  luxuriously  comfortable  hand-stitched  leather  seats, 
pure  wool  carpets  and  carefuUy  matched,  hand-rubbed  walnut  paneling. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  limit. 

The  people  who  make  Lagondas  make  them  at  the  rate  of  only  two  a  week;  they  can 
work  no  faster.  Twenty-four  Lagondas  are  designated  for  the  United  States  each  year.  There  is 
a  substantial  waiting  hst. 

Thus,  while  we  would  be  deUghted  to  demonstrate  a  Lagonda  for  you  at  any  time,  you 
need  not  rush  in  today.  Write  for  our  brochiu'e. 

Aston  Martin  Lagonda,  342  W.  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  CT  06830,  (203)  629-8830 
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Marry  Winston,  Inc. 

;      Rare  jewels  of  the  world. 
leva     Monte  Carlo     New  York:  718  Fifth  Avenue  10G19 
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Street  (fifth  floor),  New  \brk  10019,  (212)  541-9600 
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IVl  X    Jj/  X  12/   by  Thomas  Hoving 

September  Themes 

As  it  does  every  issue,  Connoisseur 
this  month  focuses  on  the  search 
for  the  highest  quality  Ufo  has  to 
offer — and  on  superb  taste  without 
exaggeration,  romanticization,  or 
commerciahsm.  We  beheve  in  the  ne  plus 
ultra.  And,  as  always,  there  are  several 
subtexts  that  bind  the  articles  together. 
Usually  we  prefer  to 
keep  these  themes  to 
ourselves.  Yet  there 
are  times  when  we 
like  to  let  the  reader 
know  how  we  put 
things  together. 

One  key  theme  is 
great  art  and  collect- 
ing it.  You'll  find  it 
in  the  pages  that  im- 
mediately follow  and 
in  "America's  Top 
101  Collectors,"  my 
personal  ranking  of 
the  finest  art  collec- 
tors in  America's 
history.  And  you'll 
encounter  it  in  a  vi- 
brant profile  of  an 
ex-helicopter  pilot 
named  Umberto 
Melina  who  is 
emerging  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  suc- 
cessful (and  sympa- 
thetic) art  hunters 
training. 

Quality  in  unlikely  places  and  unusual 
forms  is  another  subtext.  Into  this  square 
hole  fits  the  rotund,  "plumptitudinous," 
thirty-six-year-old  Briton  Richard  Grif- 
fiths. He  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  gifted 
young  actor  working  in  the  world  today. 
Let  us  consider,  too,  a  wonderful  square 
peg:  a  master  jewelry  designer,  the  diffi- 
dent, self-effacing  Brazilian  humanist 
Haroldo  Burle  Marx,  who  approaches  his 


timeless  creations  in  gold  and  precious 
gems  with  the  old-fashioned  attitude  that 
"art  can  be  created  only  with  love." 

Unlikely  places?  How  about  an  infin- 
itesimal slice  of  land  (just  250  acres)  set 
on  a  flaking,  chalky  protuberance  called 
a  "Kimmeridgian  ridge"  some  100  miles 
southeast  of  Paris?  Here,  according  to  a 
wine  buff  of  the  year  1280,  is  produced  a 
"white  wine,  sometimes  golden,  which  has 
aroma  and  body,  an  exquisite,  generous 
savor,  and  fills  the  heart  with  joyous  as- 
surance." We  are  happy  to  report  that. 


-without   formal 


some  seven  hundred  years  later,  the  1982 
vintage  has  lost  none  of  its  original  joy 
or  assurance — just  ask  for  Grand  Cru 
Chablis. 

The  focusing  theme  of  this  month's 
Connoisseur  is  architecture,  the  mother  of 
the  arts.  We  look  at  it  in  the  beginning 
of  a  series — great  houses  of  the  world — 
in  the  pure,  simple,  and  immensely  influ- 
ential forms  ot  Luis  Barragan's  serene 
home,  in  Mexico.  And  we  see  it  in  a  Ger- 
man city  that  used  to  be  known  as  the 


pits — Frankfurt  am  Main.  Now  Frankfurt 
is  being  viewed  as  a  sort  of  urban  phoe- 
nix, striving  to  shake  off  its  ashes  to  be- 
come vital  and  beautiful.  The  means  to- 
ward these  ends  range  from  the  glorious 
and  proud  to  the  dim-witted  and  hilar- 
iously anachronistic. 

Finally,  the  Aga  Khan  has  chosen  Con- 
noissetir  as  the  place  to  announce  this 
year's  winners  of  his  prestigious  Award  for 
Architecture.  In  a  rare  and  exclusive  in- 
terview. His  Highness  sharply  reminds  us 
what  the  function  of  architecture  in  our 
evolving  world  really 
is — something  that 
seems  to  have  been 
forgotten,  alas,  by 
most  other  observers 
and  critics.  He 
makes  a  plea  for  the 
humanization  of  ar- 
chitecture. How  in- 
vigorating! We  hope 
some  of  this  coun- 
try's current  practi- 
tioners and  prophets 
of  the  bumptious 
school  called  post- 
modern will  read 
what  a  great  client 
believes.  Much 

American  architec- 
ture today  (espe- 
cially corporate 
buildings  and  those 
tacky  hotels)  is  not 
even  postmodern. 
It's  "billboard"  and 
"press  release"  archi- 
tecture, the  stuff  of  ego  trips  and  hype. 
No  longer  the  mother  of  the  arts,  much 
architecture  has  become  a  strident  harpy 
shrieking  a  shrill  message — "Buy,  eat,  but 
don't  think."  These  are  slick  buildings, 
packaged  like  a  pop  song,  costing  like  hell, 
and  built  to  last  about  as  long  as  a  car. 
What  "primitive  of  the  way"  is  going  to 
come  along  and  lead  us  toward  a  human- 
ized architecture  that  respects  the  past  and 
moderates  the  present?  Perhaps  someone 
the  Aga  knows?  D 
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Stalkinq 


Rembrandts 


In  Amsterdam,  the  collector  scans  the 
flower  sellers'  stalls  approvingly,  but 
moves  on.  He  skirts  the  canals,  cr^isses 
the  cohhles  at  the  Herengracht,  and 
slips  through  a  door  in  a  pretty  seven- 
teenth-century row  of  houses  into  De 
Boer's  gallery.  More  flowers  greet  hmi — 
tulips,  of  course,  and  carnations — but  this 
time  with  peeled  lemons  and  glasses  ot 
wine  and  lobsters,  the  simple  delights  of 
the  seventeenth-century  puritans  as 
brought  to  life  on  canvas  by  Willem  Kalf 
or  Jan  Davidsz  de  Heem.  Any  Rem- 
brandts today.'  No,  but  Mr.  Shroeder 
does  show  him  a  Jan 
Brueghel  painting  ot 
a  ship  in  harbor 
($400,000),  and  an 


loads  of  carrtits,  to  the  next  most  likely 
Rembrandt  empiirium,  Mr.  Cramer's  gal- 
lery in  The  Hague.  Mr.  Oamer  proudly 
shows  what  he's  got.  A  Thomas  de  Keyset 
portrait;  a  little  gem  by  Pieter  Codde  of 
a  girl  in  distress  over  a  letter  ($60,000); 
and,  finally,  the  first  prize,  a  pair  oi  early 
Rembrandts,  two  small  scenes  frt)m  a 
bright  young  palette  depicting  candlelit 
men  in  mauve  and  yellow  exploring  the 
senses  of  hearing  ani.1  touch.  Not  yet  the 
apotheosis  of  seventeenth-century  Hiil- 
land,  but  Rembrandt  ntinetheless.  A 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  pair. 

Back  in  Amsterdam  before  the  flight 
home,  the  collector  gets  a  last-minute  tip 
and  races  to  116  Rokin  Street,  to  Mr. 
Waterman's  gallery,  hi  an  inner  room  the 


.scene  unfolds  with  a  bustling  winterscape 
by  Hendrick  Avercamp  ($2.5  million)  and 
an  effortless  perspective  of  a  stormy  coast- 
line by  Jacob  van  Ruisdael  ($400,000). 

The  Rembrandt  is  around  the  corner — 
a  1635  portrait  of  a  glowing,  mustachioed 
man  sporting  a  wide-brimmed  hat,  just  a 
touch  sardtinic,  at  the  height  of  his  suc- 
cesses. By  this  time  Rembrandt  too  was 
entering  his  golden  maturity.  How  good? 
Magnificent.  An  unspeakably  arresting 
presence,  in  exceptional  condition.  "How 
much'"  "Four  and  a  half  million  dollars." 

All  this  in  a  haphazard,  unplanned 
search  lasting  barely  two  days.  Rem- 
brandts don't  appear  on  the  market  very 
often,  but  no  doubt  Holland  is  the  best 
place  to  start  looking.  — Judy  Spours 


early  Pieter  de 
Hooch  intermr 

($100,000)  inhab- 
ited by  a  charming 
peasant  family.  On 
his  way  out,  the  col- 
lector smiles  at  an 
elaborately  painted 
caption  to  a  still  life 
by  Marrell:  "It's  not 
how  much,  but  how 
good." 

He  heads  south- 
ward, driving  at  high 
speed  to  avoid  truck- 


Collectors  can  always  hope  to  find  in  Holland's  galleries  such  m 
surgical  operation  (left)  or  Hendrick  Avercamp's  classic  rendering 


iisterpieces  as  Rembrandt's  early  painting  of  a 
of  the  Dutch  winter. 


Bardinvs  Revenge 

One  of  the  great  Linknown  collections  of 
paintings  and  sculptures  in  the  world  is 
that  of  the  late  Florentine  dealer  Ugo  Bar- 
dini  (1892-1965),  supplier  of  fine  art  to 
various  Rothschilds,  Onassis,  and  Getty. 


Ugo  Bardini's  collection  ol  ancient  and  me- 
dieval art  may  soon  end  up  on  the  block. 


His  estate,  totaling  approximately  75,000 
ancient,  medieval,  and  Renaissance  pieces 
and  conser\'ati\'ely  valuei-l  at  $40  million, 
has  turned  our  to  be  an  Italian  quandary 
and  an  international  cause  celebre. 

Ugo  Bardini  was  the  .son  and  heir  of 
Stefano  Bardini,  a  great  connoisseur  and 
Italy's  answer  to  Bernard  Berenson.  He 
cannily  amassed  his  collection  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  by  paying  laborers  "one  lira 
per  piece  of  sculpted  stone,"  along  with  a 
flask  of  wine,  ior  the  privilege  of  exam- 
ining cartloads  o\  rubble  from  construc- 
tion sites. 

Ugo  continued  his  father's  passionate 
acquisitit)n  ot  fine  art  and  antiques,  sell- 
ing only  occasionally  to  avoid  going  into 
the  red.  His  quarrels  with  Italian  author- 
ities were  maniti)kl,  an^l  m  his  will  he 
exacted  a  diabolical  re\enge. 

Bardini's  shrewd  testament  first  ofterei.1 
the  collection  (together  with  the  Renais- 
sance palazzi  containing  it)  to  Switzer- 
land, for  setting  up  an  international  study 


center  m  Florence.  In  case  the  Swiss  re- 
fused, the  Italian  government  was  to  ben- 
efit, but  with  the  following  proviso:  the 
entire  collection  was  to  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  were  to  be  used  to  acquire  no 
more  than  two  major  works  of  art  dating 
from  before  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Swiss  took  three  years  to  refuse,  suppos- 
edly because  the  responsibility  would  have 
cost  a  fortune  each  year.  And  the  Italians, 
after  another  fourteen  years,  are  still  de- 
bating whether,  how,  and  when  to  market 
the  booty. 

Ugo  Bardini  did  name  a  third  benefi- 
ciary, shouki  the  authorities  decide  that 
they  could  not  reach  a  sati.stactory  solu- 
tion, and  this  time  with  ni)  strings  at- 
tached; the  Vatican.      — Piitricia  Corhctt 


The  Price  Is  Right 

The  density  ot  art  galleries  and  antiques 
shops  is  greater  in  London  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  Although  the  goods  they 
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Estee  is  the  fragrance 

with  the  most  exceptional 

of  qualities:  presence. 

And  only  one  woman 
could  have  created  it. 

ESTEE  LAUDER 


17  mg  "tar;'  11  mg  nicotine  av^  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Mar:83. 


Watnuu]:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
Thitt  CinafettG  Smoking  is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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Rich  enough  to  be  called  deluxe. 
Reuular  and  Menthol. 
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irry  tend  to  be  expensive,  you  can  still 
"id  fine  works  of  art  at  reasonable  prices 
you  know  where  to  look. 

)ink  &  Son  Ltd.,  King  Street,  London 
iVL  Spink's  is  like  a  department  store 
r  upscale  works  of  art,  but  this  should 
)t  deter  young  collectors  from  heading 
r  their  elegant  premises.  Separate  gal- 
ries  are  devoted  to  metalwork,  paint- 
gs,  watercolors,  and  coins;  everywhere 
e  level  of  expertise  is  reassuring.  The 
)ink  reputation,  however,  is  built  largely 
1  Islamic  and  Oriental  arts.  Their  reg- 
ar  exhibitions  have  rekindled  interest 
several  of  the  minor  Oriental  art  forms, 
id  surprisingly  fine  objects  can  still  be 
)ught  for  under  $2,500.  Young  coUec- 
rs  not  yet  under  the  spell  of  the  East 
luld  well  succumb  here. 

^re  &  Hobhouse,  39  Duke  Street,  Lon- 
>n  SWIY  6DE  Some  ot  the  finest  wa- 
rcolor  drawings  of  flowers  and  fruit  yet 
oduced  are  to  be  found  at  Eyre  &  Hob- 
)use,  in  Duke  Street,  St.  James's.  Bo- 
nical  works  of  the  seventeenth  to  the 
neteenth  century  by  Asian  as  well  as 
iropean  hands  are  now  a  specialty  of 
is  thriving  gallery,  with  prices  ranging 
3m  $500  to  $2,500  and  beyond.  Nine- 

l  LA  NOUVELLE  PARIS" 

he  Paris  art  and  antiques  market  is  of- 
ring  better  chances  of  bargains  and  dis- 
)veries  this  year  than  usual,  due  in  part 
>  the  strong  dollar  and  in  part  to  a  sea 
lange  under  way  in  French  trends. 


"  •'  /^^ 
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aysage  du  Tricastin,  by  Andre  Lhote,  one 
f  the  top  members  of  the  Puteaux  school. 

Art  deco  is  petering  out,  <uiJ  while  the 
"owds  at  Durand'Ruel  and  the  Galerie 
chmit  hunt  down  the  last  of  the  Impres- 
onists,  the  lesser-known  Ecole  de  Pu- 
:aux  is  coming  into  its  own.  Jacques  Vil- 
)n,  called  the  Impressionist  of  Cubism, 


teenth-century  Can- 
tonese and  Indian 
draftsmen,  though 
trained  by  English 
botanists,  still  por- 
trayed their  subjects 
with  traces  of  their 
Oriental  styles,  and 
the  results  are  a  feast 
for  the  eye.  The  pre- 
cision with  which 
such  drawings  must 
be  executed  might 
seem  to  require  an 
almost  clinical  treat- 
ment, yet  art  and 
science  worked  to- 
gether here  in  per- 
fect harmony. 


Left:  An  eighteenth-century  botanical  drawing  at  Eyre  &  Hob- 
house.  Right:  An  ancient  Oriental  statuette  at  Spink's. 


Abbot  &  Holder,  73  Castelnau,  Barnes, 
SW13.  Operating  from  a  large  Victorian 
house  six  miles  from  the  West  End,  Abbot 
&  Holder  have  built  up  a  cultlike  follow- 
ing among  collectors  of  English  watercol- 
ors. Buyers  flock  into  Castelnau  on  Sat- 
urday mornings  or  choose  watercolors  by 
mail  off  the  monthly  list.  The  gallery  is 
run  by  John  Abbot  and  Philip  Athill,  un- 
der whose  critical  eyes  several  hundred 
thousand  watercolors  have  now  passed. 

grouped  his  friends  around  a  bistro  in  the 
heart  ot  working-class  Puteaux,  outside 
Paris.  The  school  included  such  live  wires 
as  Leger,  Andre  Lhote,  Metzinger,  and 
Marcoussis;  Villon's  disciples  are  Georges 
Dayez,  Jean  Marzelle,  Claude  Schurr,  who 
are  in  their  seventies,  and  the  younger 
Marcel  Mouly. 

"These  oils  and  watercolors  were  dis- 
creet coUectt^Ts'  items  for  forty  years,"  says 
Jean-Pierre  Joubert,  whose  gallery,  at  38, 
avenue  Matignon,  specializes  in  the 
school.  "Now  their  value  goes  up  regu- 
larly, and  they  are  popular  on  the  inter- 
national scene — Marzelle  does  well  in 
New  York  and  L.A.,  Dayez  in  Chicago. 
You  don't  find  their  works  in  public  auc- 
tions; they  go  from  one  collection  to  an- 
other." 

Villon's  oil  Les  Oliviers  is  priced  at 
$23,000,  but  a  drawing  such  as  La  Femme 
au  Miroir  (1902)  is  $3,250.  A  1924  wa- 
tercolor  by  Lhote,  Paysage  du  Tricastin,  is 
$2,850;  Dayez's  Toledo  sells  for  $4,160, 
Marzelle's  Les  Amandiers,  for  $2,350,  and 
Mouly's  Tuhps,  for  $2,000. 

Another  phenomene  is  modern  tapes- 
try. The  old  masters  ot  Aubusson  and 
Gobelins  can  still  be  had  from  galleries 
like  the  prestigious  Dario  Boccara,  but 


The  ingredients  ot  their  success  include 
low  overhead,  minimal  markups,  high 
turnover,  considerable  expertise  (you  get 
your  money  back  and  a  box  ot  chocolates 
if  you  prove  an  attribution  wrong),  rock- 
solid  reputation,  and  a  dash  of  eccentric- 
ity. Prices  range  from  $20  to  $3,000  and 
are  often  between  a  halt  and  a  quarter  of 
those  in  the  West  End  for  comparable  wa- 
tercolors. The  one  dollar  for  the  ride  on 
a  Number  9  bus  from  Piccadilly  is  well 
spent.  — Robin  Duthy 

modern  masters  thrive  at  La  Demeure,  at 
26,  rue  Mazarine.  "We  were  the  tirst  to 
specialize  in  contemporary  tapestry,"  says 
the  owner,  Alain  Lemery,  "beginning  with 
Lurcat,  Duty,  Matisse,  and  Le  Corbusier. 
There  are  hardly  any  Lurcats  left  to  sell — 
they  fetch  $4,000  the  square  meter  these 
days — but  today's  artists  have  completed 
the  revolution:  Lurcat  said  that  tapestry 
became  decadent  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury because  all  it  did  was  copy  painting. 
He  created  loom  art  and  now  tapestry  has 
exploded;  it  has  come  off  the  wall." 

Hungarian-born  Richard  Rapaich's 
fiery  Ash  Age  is  $3,250;  Polish-born 
Thomas  Gleb  is  inspired  by  biblical  themes 
and  works  in  white  on  white:  Ohel  Yaccou 
is  priced  at  $4, 160.  Jacques  Brachet's  Bout 
an  Vent,  from  his  series  ot  reveries  known 
as  Secret  Sea,  in  shades  ot  azure,  is  offered 
at  $3,375.  Tapestry  prices  rise  15  percent 
every  year;  there  is  less  speculation  than 
in  painting.  Today's  artists  may  use  the 
Aubusson  technique,  or  they  may  sculpt 
"poor"  textiles,  like  jute,  the  way  the  Cat- 
alan weaver  Jose  Grau-Garriga  does, 
breaking  into  the  third  dimension. 

In  the  tield  of  furniture,  buyers  who  are 
tired  of  the  seemingly  inexhaustible  line 
ot  Louis  are  giving  French  provincial  a 
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VD^uc.  "Wc  call  It  rej^ional,  not  rustic," 
says  Alicttc  Texier,  whose  main  store,  at 
39-41,  quai  de  rHorlo^e,  faces  the  river. 
"Rustic  is  something'  you  buy  at  La  Sa- 
maritaine" — and  she  points  disdainfully 
across  the  Pont  Ncut  toward  the  fashion- 
able department  store.  Texier's  three  shops 
do  nt)t  carry  Haute  Epoque  either,  the 
ele.uant  dark  wt)od  siild  m  the  Lett  Bank 
antiques  shops.  She  fa\'ors  the  blonLls  of 


The  Berlin 


Standard 


What  began  as  an  extraordinary  experi- 
ment in  Berlin  last  fall  is  now  a  tradition 
in  the  making.  Between  September  15  and 
25,  during  the  Festwuchen,  the  finest  ob- 
jects West  German  art  and  antiques  deal- 
ers have  to  offer  will  be  displayed  at  "Or- 
angerie  '83,"  making  the  city  worth  a  trip 
not  only  for  festival  hoppers  but  also  for 
serious  collectors  of  art  and  antiques. 

"It's  time  to  show  that  we  are  well  up 
to  international  standards,"  says  Bernd 
Schultz,  the  energetic  head  oi  the  Asso- 
ciation of  West  Berlin  Art  and  Antiques 
Dealers.  As  the  initiator  of  this  new  fair, 
Schultz  set  out  to  apply  particularly  high 
standards  for  quality,  format,  and  new 
ways  of  selecting  and  presenting  the  ob- 
jects. First  he  chose  the  most  elegant  place 
in  town  as  a  setting — the  Grosse  Oran- 
gerie  of  Schloss  Charlottenburg.  Part  of 
a  baroque  palace  built  for  the  Prussian 
kings  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
IS  surrounded  by  a  park  and  sculpture  gar- 
dens. Forty-eight  floor-to-ceiling  win- 
dows light  its  spacious  exhibition  hall, 
where  orange  trees  once  bloomed  in  win- 
ter. Schultz  also  changed  the  concept  of 
a  trade  fair,  with  its  overloaded  stands, 
crowded  booths,  and  hovering  dealers. 
Instead,  he  tempts  collectors  and  visitors 
with  the  luxury  and  aesthetic  pleasure 

Ambient  Threats 

You  buy  a  painting,  ship  it  to  your 
house;  you  insure  it  against  dam- 
age, fire,  and  theft.  Is  it  safe.'  Not 
really.  Nowadays  the  atmosphere 
destroys  paint  and  can\'as  far  taster 
than  e\er  it  did  in  the  past,  even  in  the 
most  careful  of  museums. 

In  a  small  mLiseum,  a  common  droplet 
of  sulfuric  acid  ho\'ers  on  an  updraft  near 
a  display  of  postcards.  Suddenly  it  swirls 
in  the  vv.ike  of  a  conser\'ator  as  lie  hurries 
toward  the  riH)in  where  a  Monet  and  two 
Renoirs  hang.  There  it  swerves  behind  a 


larch   and   pine,    solid   farm   tables,    and 
square  high  beds. 

An  eighteenth-century  bed  fmm  the 
Alps  stands  in  her  window.  It  is  only  sev- 
enty inches  long — people  used  to  sleep 
propped  up  on  pilKiws — and  it  is  crowned 
by  a  flat  canopy  ($1,900).  A  graceful 
wrought-iron  children's  bed  ft)lds  up  and 
rides  tm  wheels  ($400).  A  barber's  com- 
mode with  eighty  small  ntimbered  tlraw- 


ers  for  razors  comes  from  the  southwest 
($1,900).  "1  find  that  there  is  also  a  big 
run  on  curiosities,"  Texier  says,  showiiig 
a  delightful  collection  of  sculpted  vvoi)d 
i)b]ects  and  wrought-iron  utensils.  A  sev- 
enteenth-century tavern's  cn.vci^mc'  au  lum 
is  priced  at  $2,000,  and  a  wooden  pot  au 
lai(  from  the  Pyrenees  fetches  $260.  Not 
great  museum  pieces,  perhaps,  but  made 
by  noble  hands.  — .Joan  /)i(/)()nt 


Do  ni)t  let  tiic  miiM.umlike  >cttiii'^  ot  tlic  Oranj^crie  shou  hide  its  purpose. 


tiuind  in  the  most  excjuisite  museums. 

An  independent  panel  of  museum  di- 
rectors and  art  and  antiques  dealers  se- 
lects a  few  choice  pieces  from  the  leading 
galleries.  "Unusual,  rare,  exceptionally 
beautiful  objects,  or  things  that  represent 
the  gallery's  specialty,  are  given  priority," 
Schultz  says.  "Price  is  secondary." 

The  panel  also  decides  how  the  pieces 
will  be  displayed:  the  guiding  principle  is 
chronology  rather  than  genre,  affording 
visitors  the  special  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
different  styles  ot  painting  and  furniture 
produced  in  different  places  at  the  same 
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time.  "This  year,"  says  Schultz,  "quality 
will  be  even  higher  than  last,  and  so  will 
the  prices,"  which  range  from  several 
hundred  marks  to  o\'er  a  million. 

Collectors  can  choose  among  tapestry, 
furniture,  jewelry,  paintings,  sculpture, 
porcelains,  armor,  illuminated  books, 
drawings  and  etchings,  altarpieces,  pre- 
cious glass,  and  more.  Among  this  year's 
standouts:  Courbet's  Waves  with  Three 
Sailboats:  a  rare  Spindler  chest  friim  Pots- 
dam; a  Hans  Hoffmann  watercolor  of  a 
squirrel;  and  a  superb  Gerard  David 
MoHrnin^r  of  Christ.        — A7inc/ore  Qnirin 

frame,  collides,  and  stays — a  tiny  burn  in 
the  canvas. 

In  st)meone's  home,  perhaps  yours,  a 
few  unseen  particles  of  nitrogen  dioxide 
ride  the  air  currents.  One  bit  drifts  into 
a  minute  crack  in  the  eyelid  oi  your  fa- 
vorite portrait  by  Anon.,  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  next  day  you  pause  to  admire 
the  subtle  humor  in  his  face  and  happen 
to  sneeze.  The  wetted  particle  becomes 
nitric  acid  and  dissolves  a  part  ot  the 
highlight  in  the  beloved's  eye. 

If  the  acid  particles  and  dri>plets  that 
suffuse  the  atmosphere  were  more  easily 
seen,  we  could  not  ignore  them.  Btit  it  is 
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only  their  etfecrs  we  see,  after  the  damage 
is  done.  The  main  ottending  acids  are  sul- 
furic acid,  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  hydrogen  peroxide.  They  are  prii- 
duced  by  the  reaction  ot  moisture  with 
the  dioxides  that  derive  from  the  oxides 
in  the  exhausts  from  all  ot  our  home  and 
manufacturing  tires,  our  electric  power 
generating  tires,  and  our  transportation 
fires.  They  are  in  the  smoke  from  the 
burning  ot  all  our  coal,  gas,  oil,  wood, 
and  gasoline. 


"Because  I  Want  It'' 


"You've  got  to  be  a  little  bit  insane  if  you're 
going  to  be  a  collector  of  art,"  says  Robert 
Scull  (who  is  no.  63  on  our  list  ot  great 
collectors,  on  page  115).  While  owner  of 
a  New  York  City  taxicab  fleet  in  the  1960s, 
he  bought  the  works  ot  young,  unknown 
artists  "like  a  total  maniac"  and  was  some- 
thing of  a  joke  among  serious  collectors. 
The  laughing  stopped,  ot  course,  after 
Sotheby's  auctioned  off  a  portion  ot  his 
pop-art  collection  in  1973;  it  brought  in 
a  sober  $2,242,900  and  changed  the  mar- 
ket for  contemporary  art  forever. 

Now,  Scull  is  still  collecting,  still  fol- 
lowing his  whims.  He  swears  he  does  not 
buy  with  resale  in  mind.  "1  buy  a  piece 
because  I  want  it.  1  can't  stop — it's  a  fe- 
ver. 1  really  can't  say  1  had  the  vision  to 
know  that  a  $600  Andy  Warhol  was  going 
to  go  for  $150,000. 

"Everyone  collects  tor  a  different  rea- 
son. Some  people  make  a  list  ot  great 
painters  whose  pieces  they  want  to  own. 
They're  in  the  upper  echelon — the  ones 
sitting  in  the  front  rows  at  Sotheby's  or 
visiting  the  best  galleries.  Then  there's 
the  collector  who  just  finds  an  invest- 
ment company  to  buy  paintings  tov  him. 
1  don't  know  much  about  that  kind  of  col- 
lector. 1  collect  because  1  love  it.  As  a  kid 
1  always  went  to  museums  and  had  learned 
a  lot  about  Renaissance  art  in  school,  so 
the  natural  progression  for  me  was  to  see 
what  was  going  on  everywhere." 

Scull  began  traveling  to  Europe  in  the 
forties  and  titties  to  buy  art,  but  by  the 
late  fifties  he  was  craving  a  style  more 
akin  to  his  restless  personality.  "They  were 
still  making  good  pictures  and  sculptures 
in  Europe,  hut  I  st)on  learned  that  the  real 
excitement  was  m  the  United  States. 
Warhol,  Oldenburg,  the  artists  shown  at 
the  Green  Ciallery — all  I'ccame  part  of 
my  life.  Europe  didn't  have  the  spirit  and 
vitality  ot  the  art  being  made  in  this 
country.  1  wanted  to  own  it  and  live  with 
it  and  be  surrounded  by  all  the  excite- 


What  to  do.'  What  is  done  in  museums 
would  make  a  home  unlivable.  Conser- 
vators remove  acids  from  works  of  <irt, 
apply  alkaline  solutions  to  buffer  their  at- 
tack, and  try  to  keep  them  at  bay  with 
protective  coatings,  wrappings,  framing, 
carefully  controlled  enclosures,  and  air 
conditioning.  Incidentally,  air  condition- 
ing creates  these  acids  both  in  its  manu- 
facture and  in  its  use  ot  electricity.  Nor 
does  it  filter  out  all  particles.  Even  it  it 
did,  it  would  hardly  matter.  We  all  carry 


grit  and  acid  droplets  in  our  hair  and  on 
our  clothes  and  shoes. 

But  at  ln)me  we  can  at  least  reduce  the 
smoke — from  cigarettes,  stoves,  incense, 
toast,  bacon.  Paintings  may  be  hung  any- 
where except  above  the  fireplace.  After 
recognizing  the  invisible  enemy  and  ex- 
cluding him  so  tar  as  possible,  the  best  we 
can  do  is  keep  the  place  clean,  with  a 
light  touch.  This  may  mean  less  gadgetry 
and  more  use  ot  discriminating  common 
sense.  — Berede  Weaver 


Robert  Scull  would  willingly  go  into  debt  to  buy  a  work  of  contemporary  art  he  loves. 


ment  of  it.  1  had  family  obligations,  but 
it  didn't  matter.  My  passion  came  first." 

So,  he  haunted  the  studios  and  man- 
aged to  keep  his  taxicab  business  going  by 
making  his  art  connections  at  night  and 
weekends,  and  soon  he  became  involved 
in  a  whole  network  ot  young,  unknown 
artists  "whci  needed  me.  It  was  at  a  time 
in  their  careers  when  a  purchase  irom  me 
was  sometimes — if  not  a  matter  ot  life  and 
death — a  matter  ot  them  continuing  to 
paint.  A  purchase  was  a  touching  event. 
When  you  say  to  a  young  artist,  'Listen, 
how  much  is  that,  I'd  like  to  buy  it,'  the 
artist  goes  bananas  with  the  idea  that 
you're  interested  in  his  work  even  after 
being  turned  down  by  the  galleries." 

Scull's  life  has  changed  since  the  six- 
ties— he  has  sold  his  cabs,  shucked  his 
collection,  and  remarried — but  he  still 
sticks  by  his  phiK)sophy  ot  collecting,  al- 
ways ItKtking  for  talented  unknowns.  "No, 
1  am  not  going  to  tell  you  who  I'm  col- 
lecting. 1  ask  the  artists  who  they  like  and 
get  them  to  take  me  to  their  friends.  If 


they're  enthusiastic  about  another  paint- 
er's work,  the  chances  are  good  that  I'd 
be  interested.  They  know  the  score  before 
the  hotsht)t  collectors  and  gallery  people 
do.  When  an  artist  has  already  been  signed 
by  a  fancy  gallery,  his  need  for  me  is  less. 
"There  are  plenty  ot  young,  talented 
artists  who  want  you  to  be  in  their  lives. 
They're  desperate  for  feedback  about  their 
work,  and  for  hope.  Also,  you  have  to 
believe  that  all  art  is  worthwhile.  When 
you  love  art  in  this  way,  common  sense 
fails  you  and  you  have  to  buy.  When  1 
first  started  buying,  1  owed  every  gallery. 
I'd  pay  them  off  in  monthly  installments, 
sometimes  not  even  that,  and  they'd  come 
looking  for  me.  But  how  you  do  it  doesn't 
matter.  The  only  real  issue  is  how  much 
you  want  something.  Sure,  when  you're 
asked  to  pay  $15,000  for  a  picture,  that 
requires  a  different  mental  attitude.  But 
below  a  certain  price,  who  the  hell  cares.' 
If  you  see  a  drawing  you  like  for  $500, 
you  have  to  spend  it  as  though  you  went 
to  Vegas  and  lost."  — ]oyce  Pendola 
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Al>  Sabah's  Hoard 

Sheikh  Nasser  al-Sabah,  nephew  oi  the 
Emir  of  Kuwait,  has  collected  an  enor- 
mous array  of  Islamic  art — fast.  In  only 
eight  years,  the  Arab  businessman  ac- 
quired twenty  thousand  top-notch  ob- 
jects. Then  he  loaned  them  to  Kuwait's 
new  Museum  of  Islamic  Art,  which 
opened  early  this  year,  thus  es- 
tablishing itself  with  no  further 
I  ado  as  one  of  the  most  compre- 
ihensive  and  diverse  Islamic  col- 
I  lections  in  the  world. 
i  Every  museum  should  have  it 
;so  good;  Sheikh  Nasser  (the 
jname  means  "victorious")  feels 
I  strongly  that  Islamic  art  belongs 
;  in  the  Arab  heartland.  He  began 
;by  amassing  a  large  private  col- 
lection in  the  mid-1970s,  then 
decided  to  share  the  work  with 
Fhe  public.  To  bring  the  collection  up  to 
museum  standards,  he  hired  Marilyn  Jen- 
kins, an  expert  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, in  New  York,  who  searched  world- 
wide for  exceptional  pottery,  textiles, 
painting,  and  all  other  forms  of  Islamic 
art.  Result:  Kuwait  is  squarely  on  the  mu- 
seological  map. 

Among  the  sheikh's  most  striking  acquisitions 
are  the  huge,  530-carat  emerald  necklace  from 
Mughal  India  surrounding  this  page,  and 
(clockwise  from  upper  left)  a  Persian  steel 
roundel,  intricately  hatched  and  inlaid  with 
gold;  a  silk-embroidered  cotton  panel  from 
Turkey;  an  exquisite  medieval  Persian  bowl; 
a  classic  Korxya  wool  carpet;  and  a  luxurious 
Indian  trafeJing  casket,  inlaid  with  ivory. 
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Miseries  and 


Masterpieces 


Buyers  naturally  assume  that  anything  that 
can  be  bought  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
store  where  it  was  purchased.  If  it  is  old 
and  valuable  artwork  in  a  European  shop, 
however,  a  collector  may  be  able  to  carry 
it  out  of  the  store  but  not  necessarily  out 
of  the  country.  Along  with  your  check- 
book, bring  a  sense  of  humor. 

The  countries  in  which  it  is  easiest  to 
buy  art  to  take  home  with  you  are  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  West  Ger- 
many. It  is  hardest  in  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  The  works  of  art  easiest 
to  buy  and  take  with  you  are  those  of  the 
twentieth  century,  especially  those  cre- 
ated since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  The  hardest  are  old  masters. 

In  Holland  and  West  Germany,  any- 
thing that  one  can  buy  may  leave  the 
country.  All  one  needs  to  show  at  cus- 
toms— as  in  any  country — is  a  declara- 
tion of  exportation,  a  detailed  receipt  list- 
ing what  the  object  is,  its  value,  and  when 
it  was  purchased. 

England  requires  an  export  license  for 
any  work  of  art  valued  over  £2,000.  The 
final  decision  on  whether  a  work  may  leave 
the  country  is  made  by  curators  from  the 
British  Museum,  but  they  can  block  ex- 
port only  if  the  museum  is  able  to  buy  the 
piece  back  for  the  amount  the  collector 
paid  for  it  within  a  "reasonable"  time.  The 
Getty  Museum,   in  Malibu,   California, 

CHOICE  AUCTIONS 

No  blockbusters  yet  in  the  new  auc- 
tion season — I  suspect  a  lingering 
pall  of  uncertainty  has  hung  over 
some  would-be  consignors  because 
of  the  Sotheby's  takeover  wars — 
but  the  houses  won't  really  get  started  un- 
til October.  In  any  case,  collectors  base 
their  careers  less  on  record-breaking  pur- 
chases than  on  steady  bidding  at  less  dra- 
matic sales,  so  this  is  the  perfect  time  to 
remember  the  dozens  of  sales  each  month 
that  do  not  take  place  in  the  houses'  main 
halls.  For  example,  Sotheby's  has  done  a 
brisk  business  over  the  last  few  years  in 
the  so-called  Arcade  sales  in  New  York 
and  the  Fast  sales  in  London.  These  events 
present  an  astounding  potpourri  of  stuff 
for  all  tastes  and  interests  and  invariably 
contain  a  dozen  or  so  real  finds  each  week. 
The  general  orientation  is  similar  at  the 
lower-range  facilities  of  Christie's:   the 


forfeited  Titian's 
Death  of  Acteon  in 
this  way,  but  was  al- 
lowed to  export  an- 
other painting  by 
one  of  Titian's  con- 
temporaries, Dosso 
Dossi,  when  the 
British  authorities 
couldn't  come  up 
with  the  money. 

Buying  pretwen- 
tieth-century  works 
of  art  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain  can 
be  extremely  diffi- 
cult, since  several 
government  agencies  have  to  review  the 
purchase.  These  include  the  ministries  of 
culture  and  finance  and  curators  from  the 
national  museums.  In  almost  all  cases,  it 
is  the  curator  who  makes  the  real  deci- 
sion. Just  as  in  England,  curators  in  Italy 
and  Spain  can  prevent  export  only  if  they 
plan  to  buy  the  work  back.  But  they  are 
not  required  to  pay  the  original  purchase 
price,  merely  to  make  their  own  estima- 
tion of  the  work's  value  and  pay  accord- 
ingly, so  it  is  wise  to  inform  oneself  of  a 
work's  importance  before  buying. 

In  France,  the  museum  curator  may 
block  the  export  without  having  to  pur- 
chase the  work  itself.  Without  that  pres- 
sure to  buy  the  work,  neither  the  mu- 
seums nor  the  French  government  has  felt 
the  need  to  establish  a  consistent  policy 
understandable  to  outside  collectors. 

enormously  popular  South  Kensington 
rooms,  in  London,  and  the  increasingly 
successful  Christie's  East,  in  New  York.  As 
a  point  of  reference,  the  average  lot  at 
Christie's  East  sells  for  about  $600,  while 
the  rough  average  for  the  firm's  Park  Av- 
enue rooms  is  $6,000.  (A  Sotheby's 
spokesman  declined  to  provide  such  fig- 
ures, noting  that  the  present  policy  is  "to 
highlight  our  achievements  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  market.") 

Sales  at  the  second-tier  houses — Wil- 
liam Doyle,  in  New  York,  Bonham's,  in 
London,  and  Phillips,  in  both  cities — 
tend  to  he  more  encompassing  in  range, 
quality,  and  price.  But  you  skip  them  at 
your  own  prejudice,  especially  if  you're 
keen  for  a  given  object.  This  point  is  well 
dramatized  by  the  following  two  sales  at 
Doyle  and  Phillips,  one  at  the  upper  price 
range,  the  other  at  the  bottom. 

New  York — William  Doyle  Galleries, 
September    14,    1983.   Nineteenth-cen- 


Many  dealers  and  collectors  who  buy 
works  of  art  in  the  more  difficult  coun- 
tries pay  for  them  on  a  contingency  ba- 
sis— after  the  works  have  been  approved 
for  export  and,  in  fact,  are  delivered.  Since 
it  can  take  up  to  five  or  six  months — 
even  a  year — for  an  export  license  to  be 
granted  or  denied,  it  is  wisest  to  leave  the 
problem  with  an  agent  there. 

Back  in  the  United  States,  both  works 
of  art  and  antiques  can  be  imported  duty 
free,  up  to  a  point.  A  painting  will  not 
be  taxed,  but  the  frame  for  it  may  be. 
Wooden  sculptural  objects  are  not  taxa- 
ble, but  those  made  of  metal  or  ceramics 
are.  However,  metal  sculptures  that  are 
among  the  first  ten  in  an  edition  (for 
which  there  must  be  some  form  of  proof ) 
are  duty  free.  U.S.  Customs  also  works  in 
mysterious  ways.  — Daniel  Grant 

tury  French  furniture  and  decorations. 

The  highlight  here  should  be  the  pair  of 
Louis  XVI-style  commodes  with  Japa- 
nese lacquer  panels  in  the  manner  of 
Adam  Weisweiler  (estimate:  $40,000- 
$60,000).  Branded  with  the  cipher  of 
George  V  and  Mary  when  they  were  still 
prince  and  princess  ot  Wales,  the  pieces 
evidently  date  from  1901-11  and  are 
probably  from  Marlborough  House,  which 
the  royal  couple  refurnished  during  that 
period. 

In  a  totally  different  vein,  also  reserve 
September  22  for  Doyle's  two-sesoion, 
thousand-lot  sale  of  memorabilia  and 
clothing  from  the  estate  of  the  screen  star 
Gloria  Swanson.  These  sales  usually  are 
as  interesting  for  the  crowds  they  attract 
as  for  the  material  being  offered. 

New  York — Phillips,  September  29, 
1983.  FJrefighting  memorabilia,  mili- 
tary miniatures,  and  transportation 
models.  Here  the  estimates  range  only 
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Now  that  you 
have  the  means, 

isn't  it  time 
to  consider  one 

of  the  ends? 


MAUNA  lANI  BAY  HOTEL 

GOLF  AND  TENNIS  RESORT 
On  the  Kohala  Coast/Big  Island  of  Hawaii 

See  your  Travel  Agent  or  call  Hawaii 

toll  free:  800-367-2323. 

Operated  by  the  Emerald  Hotels  Corporation 


Both  ends  of  the  price  spec- 
trum: a  model  engine  at  Phillips 
(above),  and  a  Louis  XVI— style 
commode  that  belonged  to 
George  V  and  Mary,  at  Doyle. 


trom  $300  to  $3,000,  but  the  sale  is  of 
special  interest  because  it  offers  items  from 
only  one  collection,  built  up  over  two 
generations  by  the  ci>nsignor  and  his  fa- 
ther with  lox'ing  discrimination.  There 
are  hundreds  ot  lots,  including  tire  chiefs' 
helmets;  models  of  early  fire  engines, 
steam  cars,  and  warships;  military  diora- 
mas; and  even  insurance  plaques,  among 
other  things. 

Washington,  D.C. — Sotheby  Parke  Ber- 
net,  September  21,  1983.  Japanese 
netsuke,  inro,  and  lacquer.  This  sale  re- 


AUCTIONESE 


The  auctioneer's  jargon  is  not  quite 
so  difficult  to  understand  as  medical 
or  technical  language,  but  it  does 
have  plenty  of  hidden,  unsuspected 
meanings  that  newcomers  to  the 
auction  world  will  benefit  from  knowing. 
For  starters,  here  is  a  basic  glossary  ot  the 
auctioneer's  favorite  terms  and  their  an- 
cillary meanings. 

Americana:  An  assembly  of  American 
items  that  are  usually  of  a  nondescript  and 
motley  character,  since  they  would  oth- 
erwise be  described  specifically,  as  in  "fine 
American  furniture." 
Auction:  1)  A  method  of  public  sale 
where  an  auctioneer  (q.v. )  tenders  and 
accepts  successive  increases  in  bid  (q.v.) 
from  potential  buyers.  2)  Verb  meaning 
"to  sell." 

Auction  House,  or  House:  A  company 
that  employs  auctioneers  and  combiners 
auctions. 

Auctioneer:  One  who  conducts  an  auc- 
tii)n,  acting  as  agent  tor  a  consignor  (q.v. ). 

In  New  York,  auctioneers  are  licensed 
by  the  Department  of  ("onsumcr  Affairs, 
which  classifies  rheni  as  falling  between 
street  vendors  and  used-car  salesmen. 
Authenticity:  IVspire  the  imposing  at- 
tributions and  lot  descriptions  in  auction 
catalogues,    the   .uiction   houses  do   not 


fleets — one  hopes — a  growing  recogni- 
tion of  the  national  capital  as  potentially 
a  major  auction  market.  To  be  held  at 
L'Enfant  Plaza  Hotel,  it  includes,  as  high- 
lights, a  stunning  nineteenth-century 
ivory  netsuke  ot  a  crane  by  Mitsuhiro  (es- 
timated at  $2,000-$3,000),  a  large  ivory 
boar  by  the  eighteenth-century  master 
Okatomo  (estimated  at  $6,000-$8,000), 
and  an  unusual  lacquered  baleen  study  of 
a  dried  salmon,  ca.  1900,  by  Tessai,  found 
by  its  American  collector  in  a  junk  shop 
for  ^20  but  now  estimated  at  $3,000- 
$5,000.  —James  R.  Lwn.s 

really  guarantee  authenticity  (see  Terms 
and  Conditions  of  Sale)  except  for  works  of 
art  created  after  1870.  And  they  allow 
very  short  grace  periods  ior  the  return  of 
purchases  e\'en  if  they're  found  to  be  for- 


geries. (Of  course,  the  houses  very  rarely 
insist  on  this  legal  right,  so  as  to  avoid 
adverse  publicity.) 

Re  extremely  careful  when  reading  cat- 
alogue descripticins:  each  house  t)perates 
according  tt)  a  code,  which  it  explains  in 
tine  print  in  a  preface.  Sometimes  the 
mere  name  of  the  artist — e.g.,  "Rem- 
brandt"—  means  probably  nt)t  by  that  art- 
ist. Also,  watch  t)ut  for  "bears  signature," 
which  means  a  signature  that  is  probably 
not  that  ot  the  artist. 
B.I.:  "Bought  in,"  i.e.,  the  bidding  tailed 
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Let  our  bird  cradle  your  baby 


'1^.  .^^ 


fefe^s:^^^ 


'r'mmiei 


The  largest  and  most  extfaordiriarY 
antique  resource  in  th^wofM: 


/el  Art  Galleries,  Inc.,  425  East  53 nd  Street,  Nctv  York,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  758-1970 


To  the  trade. 


Delia  Roberts 


Late  Summer 


32x28 


Exhibition  opens  September  Thirtieth 

May  we  send  you  a  brochure ? 


CONACHER  GALLERIES 

134  Maiden  Lane,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108 
(415)  392-5447 


;ONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD 


to  reach  the  reserve  (q.v. )  and  so  the  lot 
did  not  sell. 

Bid:  1)  An  increase  in  the  price  a  lot  is 
ottered  at,  usually  in  increments  of  10  per- 
cent. 2)  Verh  meaning  "to  attempt  to  pur- 
chase." 

Boys:  Any  gathering  of  dealers  at  a  sale; 
usually  used  disparagingly. 
Buyer's  Premium:  An  additional  tee  paid 
by  the  successful  bidder  for  a  lot  to  the 
auction  house;  usually  10  percent  of  pur- 
chase price.  In  England  and  the  United 
States,  dealers  have  brought  legal  action 
for  the  removal  of  the  buyer's  premium, 
so  far  unsuccessfully. 

Catalogue:  A  printed  brochure,  usually 
heavily  illustrated,  describing  the  items 
offered  in  a  sale.  Very  often  catalogues  are 
much  more  elaborate  than  necessary  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  selling  an  item, 
but  they  prove  useful  in  attracting  new 
consignments.  They  are  often  displayed 
on  coffee  tables.  The  ones  from  Christie's 
confer  the  most  prestige. 
Collectibles:  Any  old,  heterogeneous  junk 
that  can  be  sold  for  money. 
Commission:  The  percentage  of  the 
knock-down  price  (q.v.)  paid  to  the  auc- 
tioneer by  the  consignor.  Each  auction 
house  has  its  own  commission  tariffs,  but 
for  higher-priced  items  the  tariff  generally 
amounts  to  10  percent.  This  conve- 
niently calculable  percentage  does  not  in- 
clude extras  such  as  cataloguing  and  pho- 
tographic charges.    For  objects  of  great 


value,  commissions  are  negotiable  and  can 
be  as  little  as  1  or  2  percent,  since  the 
auction  house  gains  prestige  with  star  lots 
and  in  any  case  will  still  collect  a  full 
buyer's  premium.  It  is  rumored  that  some 
houses  have  occasionally  even  offered  to 
pay  commissions  in  order  to  secure  star 
consignments. 

Consignor:  One  who  sells  property 
through  an  auction  house. 
Continental:  Neither  English  nor  Amer- 
ican, usually  of  French  appearance  but  not 
made  in  France:  e.g..  Continental  furni- 
ture (also  known  as  Long  Island  ro- 
coco)— furniture  made  in  the  French 
style,  otten  in  reproduction. 
Dealer:  1)  A  professional  who  buys  items 
tor  resale  and  is  exempted  from  paying  a 
sales  tax.  2)  An  impostor  from  the  gen- 
eral public  attempting  to  evade  the  tax. 


RIVfR  RO-\D  ARIZONA-oil  20  x24 


EXCLUSIVE  IN  ARIZONA 
CURRENT  WORKS  BY:  FREMONT 

ELLIS 


^  „  Austin 
GalJery 


10!  Mam  Street/Scottsdale,  AZ  8S251  (bOii  947-068(1 


Cjfoxworth  Qallery 


BRUNO  DELAHAYS      - 

One  Man  Show 
September  20 -October  20, 1983 

Jean  Paul  Cleren 

Max  Ernst 

Leonor  Fini 

Zeka  Marquez 

Roberto  Patelli 

Michel  Vafiadis 

Yannis  Voreadis 

Indian  Silk  Paintings 

liana  -  6pm  Tues.  -  Sat. 


33  East  65th  Street 

New  York  City,  New  York  10021 

(212)  772-3460 
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Our  18th  Century 
ormchoir  demands 
that  you  sit... 
elsewhere! 

For  good  reoson-to  oilow  prolonged 
appreciation  of  its  Imperial  Qualities.  Our 
cinnabar  masterpiece  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  finest  we  hove  encountered. 
The  chair's  underside  reveals  the  reign 
marks  of  Chien  Lung...indicoting  that  it 
was  made  in  the  Imperial  Workshops. 

Dragons  carved  in  deep  relief  surround 
the  entire  choir  The  detail  extends  to  the 
scaley  form  of  each  animal.  The  intricate 
design  and  powerful  theme  leove  one 
with  the  impression  that  the  Chinese  con 
even  rise  to  the  occasion... while  seated. 

You  ore  welcome  to  sit  anywhere  in  our 
showroom  to  moke  your  own  appraisal. 

Dimension:  34^2  inches  high 


'•  K'l    Jode  &  Orientol  Art 
_  i.^    in  the  Foirnnont  Hotel 
y|       950  Mason  Street 

Son  Francisco,  CA  94106 

415/391-3440 

Ashkenozie    &    Co. 


X!^*^r>i......-.-  .    ■■  •    •''r::; 
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Decorative  Arts:  A  generic  term  for  any 
item  that  is  not  specifically  "fine."  A  sale 
of  "decorative  arts"  is  usually  a  mishmash 
of  items  put  together  when  the  house  does 
not  have  sufficient  lots  in  any  one  cate- 
gory to  hold  a  category  sale. 
Estimate:  The  house  expert's  guess  as  to 
what  an  item  might  sell  for.  In  general, 
estimates  are  prepared  honestly;  still,  it  is 
good  PR  for  the  house  when  a  lot  sells  for 
many  times  the  high  estimate,  since  the 
appearance  of  attracting  high  bidders  also 
attracts  consignments.  The  temptation  to 
underestimate  is  most  often  given  in  to 
on  items  of  superlative  quality.  When 
"Refer  Department"  is  used  in  a  catalogue 
description  instead  of  a  definite  estimate, 
this  means  "a  fortune,  hut  we're  not  cer- 


tain quite  how  much,"  and  the  term  is  a 
means  of  fishing  for  calls  from  interested 
parties  so  as  to  find  out  exactly  who  wants 
the  item  and  at  what  price  level,  before 
the  house  finally  advises  the  consignor  on 
the  reserve  (q.v. ). 

Expert  (or  Specialist):  Any  member  oi 
the  auction-house  staff  who  gives  an 
opinion  as  to  age,  authenticity,  and  other 
qualities  of  an  item.  There  are  no  other 
criteria,  despite  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary. It  has  been  said,  unfairly,  that  ex- 
perts are  hired  on  a  basis  of  the  least  ig- 
norance combined  with  the  best  breeding, 
but  it  is  true  that  in  Britain  in  the  old 
days  Sotheby's  used  to  inquire  of  appli- 
cants whether  they  had  a  private  incttme, 
and  Christie's  liked  to  know  how  close 
they  were  to  the  Title. 
Folk  Art:  Unsophisticated  and  naive  ob- 
jects much  prized  by  decorators. 
Gentleman:  Dealer,  as  in  "Property  of  a 
Pennsylvania  gentleman." 
Important:  Expensive,  as  in  "an  impor- 
tant desk."  "Highly  important"  means 
"even  more  expensive,  but  we're  not  cer- 
tain how  much." 

Knock  Down:  To  sell.  "The  Renoir  was 
knocked  down  for  $1.5  million"  means 
that  the  auctioneer  could  not  draw  any 
higher  bids  for  the  painting  and  closed 
the  bidding  with  a  rap  of  the  gavel.  The 
knock-down  price  is  not  the  final  amount 


Shown:  "Paradis"  fabric 
with  "Wallaby  Cork" 
suede  leather  trim. 


Look  your  best 

when  you  travel 

French  Luggage  is  just  as  well  dressed  as  you  are.  Exquisite 
fabrics,  beautiful  leathers,  all  unique  to  French.  You  won't 
see  them  worn  by  any  other  luggage.  You  look  smart,  your 
luggage  should  look  smart  too.  Take  it  on  your  next  trip. 

i^Freiieli 

America's  finest  handcrafted  luggage.,  made  the  way  luggage  should  bemade. 

For  brochure  and  nearest  dealer  write: 
The  French  Company,  Dept.  C  9  ,  1175E.  Edna  PI.  Covina,CA91724 


■,l  INDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJE.STY  Ql  'EEN.El.IZABETH  1 1  IE  Ql  'EEN  MOTl  IF.R  - 


THE 

BURLINGTON 

HOUSE 

EMR 

THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERSTAIR 

at  the    ; 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Piccadilly,  London  Wl 
19-29  Oaober  1983  19  Oaober  5-9pm 
20-29  Oaober  llam-7pm 

Leading  British  dealers  in  both, Fine  Art  and  Antiques  . 
will  offer  for  sale 
pictures,  furniture  and  works  of  art 
'      of  tH^,highest  qiiality  which  have  been  strictlyvected. 

•vSdrnissibn-m 

19Oaober£4.0O    20-29  Oaober  £3.00 


PRESENTED  BY  ARRANGEMENT  WITH  THE  BUR1JNG.TON  MAGAZINE 
/'      /PRESIDENT:  SIR  HUGH  CASSONi'RA         ,;  v  :  ' 

VICE  PRESIDENTS:  THEEARL  OF  DROGHEDA,  kg, Klit  and  LORDTHOMSON  OF  Fl.EET- 
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ACOMPANY     »  SI  ABI  ISHhD  IVI2 


The  FROMENADE  in 


SUAMESS  PARK. 


'The  PROMENADE  in  ST.  JAMES'S  PARK' 


A  Rare  Four  Fold  Screen  Painted  in  Tempera,  signed  'Dreyfus'  and  depicting  Buckingham  House, 

before  re-building  as  Buckingham  Palace,  with  an  assembly  of  fashionable  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

English.  Circa  1810.  Size;  21^"  across  each  panel  x  71"  high. 


STAIR  &  COMPANY  LTD.,  120  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  Wl   •   TELEPHONE:  (01)  499-1784 


NEV/YOI 
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that  the  purchaser  will  pay,  which  is  the 
knock-down  plus  the  buyer's  premium. 
Lot:  1)  An  item  or  group  of  items  offered 
for  sale.  2)  A  "miscellaneous  lot"  is  a  group 
of  a;  tides  that  defy  description. 
Order  Bid:  A  maximum  hid  left  in  writ- 
ing with  the  auctioneer  hy  an  absentee 
purchaser  before  the  auction  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  auctioneer  himself  at  the  sale. 

Sometimes,  auctioneers  will  merely 
pretend  to  be  announcing  an  order  bid, 
hoping  to  spur  an  overly  eager  member  of 
the  audience  to  raise  his  bid  further,  a 
practice  known  as  "running  up"  (q.v. ).  If 
the  ruse  doesn't  work,  the  auctioneer  is 
left  with  some  explaining  to  do. 


Paddle:  A  piece  of  plastic  or  wood  with 
a  number  on  its  face,  issued  to  bidders  as 
identification  for  raising  up  to  bid  during 
a  sale. 

Provincial:  Crude  and  unsophisticated 
but  still  executed  in  a  particular  style,  e.g., 
"French  Provincial  furniture."  The  term 


is  used  as  a  means  of  distinction  from 
"folk,"  which  possesses  no  style  at  all. 
Re-Offer:  A  lot  that  failed  to  meet  its 
reserve  in  one  sale  and  is  put  up  for  auc- 
tion again. 

Refer  Department:  See  Estimate. 
Reserve:  The  lowest  price  a  consignor  is 
willing  to  accept  for  an  item.  It  is  always 
lower  than  the  high  estimate  and  gener- 
ally between  half  and  two-thirds  of  the 
low  estimate.  If  an  item  fails  to  reach  its 
reserve  it  is  "bought  in"  by  the  auction- 
eer— i.e.,  he  appears  to  be  executing  an 
"order  bid,"  and  supposedly  no  one  is  the 
wiser.  Consignors  are  usually  charged  5 
percent  of  the  B.I.  price  for  this  service. 
Ring:  A  group  of  dealers  who  agree  not 
to  bid  against  each  other  at  an  auction, 
so  as  to  keep  the  prices  down.  Later  they 
resell  the  lot  among  themselves  for  higher 
prices  at  a  private  "knock-out"  auction 
and  share  the  profits.  The  practice  is  il- 
legal but  occurs  with  some  frequency. 
More-sophisticated  dealers  buy  items  in 
partnership  and  then  split  the  profits  after 
selling  at  retail.  This  is  quite  legal. 
Running  Up:  Executing  a  false  order  bid 
(q.v.).  Also,  at  a  sluggish  sale  the  auc- 
tioneer may  pretend  to  be  taking  bids  from 
one  side  of  the  audience  so  as  to  goad  an 
eager  bidder  on  the  other  side  to  bid 


higher.  This  variation  is  also  known  as 
"taking  bids  off  the  wall,"  and  every  auc- 
tioneer swears  that  he  never  does  it. 
Sale:  An  assembly  of  auction  devotees 
presided  over  by  an  auctioneer. 
Terms  and  Conditions  of  Sale:  Five  (or 
more)  closely  printed  pages  in  a  catalogue 
explaining  that  the  auction  house  is  not 
responsible  for  anything — even  their  very 
precise  and  elaborate  lot  descriptions. 
Terms  and  conditions  usually  begin  with 
"All  lots  are  sold  as  is"  or  "as  viewed," 
meaning,  "We  do  not  describe  any  dam- 
age; it's  up  to  you  to  look  for  yourself  at 
the  presale  exhibition."  Remember,  "An 
oblong  folding  table  on  reticulated  stand, 
overall  height  36  in.,  length  40  in.,  width 
10  in."  could  well  he  an  ironing  board — 
and  even  if  an  object  that  bears  no  rela- 
tion to  the  description  at  all  is  delivered 
to  you,  you  are  still  responsible.  It  is  up 
to  you  to  examine  the  lot  closely. 
Unusual:  We've  never  seen  anything 
quite  like  it  before,  as  in  "an  unusual  chest 
of  drawers. "  — Francis  Antrobus 


m  CHICAGO 

OME  BLOCK  OFF  MlCHIQAn   AVtrtUE^:" 
QROUnO  FLOOR  AT  100  E.  OHIO  MM 
THREE  SEPARATE  GALLERIES  OF 

•  18^"  AHD  19^"  CEriTURY 


•  20^"  CEriTURY 
AMD  COMTEMPORARY, 


•  FOLK  ART 
(ALL  PERIODS) 


D.H.LOVEGAUEDIE( 

100  E.OHIO,  CHICAGO,  JL  60611    512/664-9620     HOURS:J0bk-S>iS;^  9-5: 
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FOCUS 


ON  THE  FRANCHISE 

Will  today's  Winterthur  replicas  be  tomorrow's  heirlooms i 
By  Alex  Kotlowitz 


Boh  Fogarty 
seems  terri- 
bly out  of 
place.  He 
tosses  down  a 
thin  mat  of 
toam  ruhher 
to  protect  his 
impeccable 
hoard  chair- 
man's gray  tlannel  suit,  kneels  on  the  dusty 
factory  floor,  and  gets  to  work.  He  reaches 
under  a  mahogany  flip-top  Newport  card 
table,  testing  for  flaws.  He  trains  his  eye 
on  the  crisp,  deep  carving  of  the  facing 
legs.  Proudly,  he  waves  the  Newport  on. 
But  the  teakettle  stand  that  comes  next 
does  not  pass  muster.  Fogarty  picks  it  up, 
inspects  it  from  various  angles,  and  hands 
it  hack  to  his  anxiously  waiting  employ- 
ees. "Light  is  cruel,"  he  de- 
clares, pointing  to  a  touch  of 
shellac  on  the  brisk  brown  fin- 
ish. The  kettle  stand  is  sent 
back  tor  a  second  buffing. 
"More  intensity!  More  inten- 
sity! It's  not  a  matter  of  gloss. " 
The  pieces  under  scrutiny 
are  from  a  first  line  of  eighteen 
reproductions  of  eighteenth- 
century  American  living-  and 
dining-room  furniture  li- 
censed by  the  Henry  Francis 
du  Pont  Winterthur  Museum, 
in  Delaware.  Fogarty  C(_)nsid- 
ers  the  licen.se  "the  most  im- 
portant event  in  our  industry's 
history"  and  always  refers  to  it, 
with  almost  audible  capital 
letters,  as  "The  Franchise."  His 
tirm,  the  Kindel  Furniture 
Company,  with  headquarters 
in  Grand  Rafuds,  has  long  been 
known  for  handst)me  and  2 
costly  copies  ot  eighteenth-  9 
century  English  and  Ameri-  | 
can  furniture,   but  the  Win-    s 
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Alex  kolhm'ilz  is  a  writer  and    8 
rt'lniricr  in  i'Jucann.  f 
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terthur  series  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  The 
early  American  craftsmen  delighted  in 
complex  inlays,  daring  curvilinear  shapes, 
and  intricate  hand  carvings;  and  every 
detail,  however  minute,  had  to  be  repro- 
duced to  the  millimeter  under  the  de- 
manding supervision  of  Winterthur's  cu- 
rators, and  many  long-lost  cabinetmaking 
skills  had  to  be  revived.  Fogarty — a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  with  a  passionate  interest  in 
history,  who  has  found  triumphant  ful- 
fillment in  this  new  venture — bought  into 
Kindel  in  1978  and  sank  an  amazing  60 
percent  of  the  company's  net  worth  into 
the  construction  of  the  first  prototypes. 
Three  Kindel  engineers  spent  13,200  man- 
hours  (or  twt)  years)  eyeing,  touching,  and 
photographing  original  pieces  at  Winter- 
thur just  as  preparation  for  molding  the 
carvings  and  drawing  elevations. 


It  was  a  calculated  risk.  After  manag- 
ing several  successful  furniture  houses, 
Fogarty  wanted  not  only  to  combine  his 
industry  savvy  with  his  love  of  craft  but 
also  to  bring  his  scholarly  turn  of  mind  to 
bear  on  his  work.  With  sales  running 
ahead  of  original  projections  by  a  hand- 
some 25  percent,  Fogarty's  gamble  on 
quality  and  authenticity  has  paid  off  to 
his  complete  satisfaction. 

Others  take  a  decidedly  dimmer  view 
of  the  Kindel  Winterthur  line.  John  Stair, 
the  directt)r  of  restoration  at  Sotheby's, 
has  looked  closely  and  does  not  approve 
of  what  he  has  seen.  "1  think  the  stuff 
varies  in  quality.  1  don't  think  the  finish 
is  any  good.  It's  shallow,  it  lacks  depth. 
The  color  is  all  in  the  finish,  not  down 
in  the  grain  of  the  wtxid  itself." 

Stair  is  no  more  favorably  impressed  by 
the  hand  carvings,  which  are 
finished  from  designs  scored 
into  the  mahogany  mechani- 
cally. "Yt)u  hate  to  say  these 
things,  because  they  make  you 
sound  very  snobby,"  says  Stair 
apologetically.  "1  think  those 
machines  are  wonderful,  but 
there's  only  tme  way  to  do  it 
right.  You  take  the  block  of 
wood  and  ycni  carve  it.  That's 
how  you  have  to  dt)  it." 

Nevertheless,  the  Winter- 
thur reproductions  do  con- 
form to  standards  issued  by  the 
American  Association  of  Art 
Museum  Directors,  each  being 
"a  line  by  line  copy  oi  the  orig- 
inal product  using  the  same 
primary  and  secondary  mate- 
rial." No  piece  put  the  Kindel 
architects  to  a  more  grueling 
test  than  the  mahogany  Mas- 
sachusetts bombe  desk,  with 
its  swelling  sides,  its  absence  of 
vertical  and  horizontal  planes. 

The  toughest  customer:  Chair- 
man Fogarty  (above).  Quality 
tools,  quality  work  (left). 

CONNOISSEUR 


Craftsmanship  is  subjected  to  the  test  of  the 
caHper;  the  eye  is  too  fallible. 

and  its  hand-carved  hall-and-claw  legs. 
The  curving  end  panels  were  the  trickiest 
part  of  all.  Each  consists  of  layers  of  high- 
land-Brazilian veneer  glued  together,  then 
cured  electronically,  and  finally  pressed 
and  hent.  The  engineers  went  through 
sixty  sets  before  getting  the  right  fit.  And 
then  they  had  to  hand-cut  each  drop  lid 
for  each  desk.  "After  we  whipped  the 
bomhe,"  jokes  Fogarty,  "everything  was 
sane  and  civilized." 

Which  is  not  to  say  it  was  easy.  While 
the  engineers  intently  fitted  and  refitted 
each  element,  twenty  men  of  varied  hack- 
grounds,  including  a  sculptor,  a  furniture- 
repair  expert,  and  three  former  indus- 
trial-arts instructors,  were  learning  the 
vanishing  craft  of  wood  carving.  Before 
Kindel  obtained  The  Franchise,  one  sev- 
enty-year-old carver  came  in  two  or  three 
days  a  week  to  smooth  out  the  rough  edges 
on  the  regular  line.  To  meet  the  Winter- 
thur  challenge,  Fogarty  needed  a  master 
carver  whc>  could  teach  young  artisans  and 
execute  prototypes.  When  no  one  in 
America  fit  the  hill,  he  extended  his 
search  to  England,  where  wood  carving 
in  the  old  style  is  still  practiced,  and  found 
the  twenty-three-year-old  Jeremy  Bit- 
chent),  who  wears  his  title  of  master  carver 
with  some  bashtulness.  At  home,  it  would 
have  taken  him  decades  to  earn. 

The  machine  work  that  Stair  objects 
to,  Bitcheno  explains,  compares  with  what 
an  English  apprentice  would  do.  The  finer 


tooling  done  by  himself  and,  under  his 
supervision,  by  a  team  often  newly  trained 
American  carvers,  most  of  them  under 
thirty,  is  the  work  ot  a  traditional  master 
carpenter. 

Choosing  a  number-three  chisel  from 
his  array  of  over  300  tools,  the  young  mas- 
ter carpenter  of  Grand  Rapids  sets  out  to 
smooth  the  groundwork  around  the  leaf 
design  on  a  Philadelphia  dressing  table, 
constantly  checking  his  handiwork  against 
the  prototype  placed  just  inches  from  his 
machine-prepared  block  of  mahogany. 
"You  can  get  carried  away  and  start  doing 
your  own  thing.  Myself,  I'd  change  st)me 
of  this,"  he  remarks,  pointing  to  an  asym- 
metry in  the  dresser's  pattern.  "But  these 
are  reproductions,  so  you  have  to  keep 
that  model  right  there  and  stick  to  it." 

Still,  there  is  a  margin  for  the  carver's 
individuality.  "When  you  put  your  vein 
lines  in,  or  when  you  have  to  model  the 
leaf — that's  when  you  put  a  little  feeling 
into  it.  You  can  make  a  leaf  look  like  a 
leaf,  and  that's  an  art.  But  then  you  put 
your  own  little  flick  in  there — that  makes 
it  unique,  that  makes  it  your  own."  To  an 
untrained  eye,  that  flick  may  he  invisible. 
Not  even  Bitcheno  can  point  it  out,  but 
he  insists  that  it  is  there. 

Developing  a  new  guild  of  American 
carvers  has  been  one  key  component  in 
launching  the  Winterthur  replicas.  Cre- 
ating the  right  finish  was  another.  To 
match  the  luster  of  the  originals,  Fogarty 
turned  to  Fred  Van  Dyken,  the  foreman 
of  the  finishing  department,  a  veteran  of 


thirty-eight  years  in  the  furniture  busi- 
ness, the  last  fifteen  of  them  at  Kindel. 
He  is  a  big,  burly  man  whose  shirttails 
hang  over  baggy  blue  work  pants,  and  his 
job  calls  for  chemical  and  dyeing  skills 
that  Fogarty  equates  with  black  magic. 
"Van  Dyken  brown"  is  the  result  of  a  nine- 
teen-step  process  that  includes  oil  glaz- 
ing, lacquering,  sanding,  and  polishing. 
Conveyed  on  rollers,  each  piece  of  fur- 
niture spends  four  to  five  days  criss- 
crossing the  third-floor  finishing  area, 
acquiring  a  glow  that  rivals  or  maybe  even 
surpasses  that  of  the  originals.  Van  Dyken 
and  his  wife,  who  live  in  a  double  mobile 
home,  spent  their  last  vacation  visiting 
Winterthur  and  returned  to  Grand  Rap- 
ids reassured.  Was  Van  Dyken  impressed 
with  his  own  work  after  his  encounter 
with  the  real  thing?  "Well,  yeah!"  he  an- 
swers, uninhibited  by  any  sense  ot  false 
modesty.  "Wouldn't  you  be.'" 

Unassuming  self-esteem  has  been  the 
norm  at  Kindel  ever  since  the  Winterthur 
project  began.  When  the  first  hombe  was 
coming  oft  the  line,  in  April  of  last  year, 
the  company's  uncommonly  dedicated, 
conscientious  workers  all  stole  away  from 
their  stations,  like  children  hoping  to 
sneak  a  late-night  Christmas  Eve  peek  at 
the  glowing  tree,  and  marveled  quietly  as 
the  piece  passed  its  final  finishing  stages. 
When  the  great  moment  arrived,  they 
took  turns  taking  pictures  of  the  bombe 
with  Fogarty  or  a  spouse  standing  ra- 
diantly beside  it.  And  no  one  could  resist 
that   Van   Dyken   finish,    as   its   deviser 


Van  Dyken  (standing)  and  an  assistant  inspect  the  "Van  Dyken  brown"  finish. 
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AUCTION-SALES 

IN  ZURICH 

10-19  November  1983 


CA) 


Viewing  1-8  November 
10  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Furniture 

Paintings 

Jewellery 

Modem  graphic  worics 

Swiss  Engravings 

Sculpture 

Clocks 

Porcelain,  Faiences 

Asian  worics  of  art 

Old  master  prints 

Books 

Carpets 

Art  Nouveau,  Glass 

Musical  Instruments 

Arms  Silver 


Auctions  also  held  in 
Galene  Roller's 
Chateau  de  Lucens 


Representative  in  New  York 

Galerie  Koller  Zurich 

P.O.  Box  1100 

NEW  YORK,  NY  10021 

Tel.  (212)7371300 

O  GALER3E  KOLLER  RAMIf TRASSE  8   8024  ZURICH  TEL.  (01)4750  40/4752  62  TX  58  500 
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FOCUS 


Young  American  artisans  are  now  mastering 
what  were  dying  trades  in  this  country. 

proudly  recalls:  "That  desk  must  have  had 
three  hundred  sets  of  fingerprints  on  it  hy 
the  end  of  the  day. " 


The  empU)yees'  one  anxiety  was  that 
there  would  he  no  market  for  furniture  so 
fine  and  so  expensive.  But  acceptance  was 
instantanec^us.  Through  fifty-six  selected 
galleries  across  the  country,  Kindel  has 
already  sold  out  its  first  productit)n  run  of 
many  items,  including  the  Rhode  Island 
desk  and  bookcase,  which  carries  the 
highest  price  tag  of  them  all.  Still  high 
on  the  success  of  the  first  eighteen  Win- 
terthur  reproductions,  Fogarty  has  now 
embarked  on  a  second  line:  a  five-piece 
cherry-wood  bedroom  set  scheduled  for 
show  this  spring. 

Experts  like  Stair  say  they  can  easily 
distinguish  between  the  originals  and 
Kindel's  reproductions,  but  Fogarty's  team 
is  so  certain  it  can't  be  done  that  they 
have  taken  precautions  against  shady 
dealers  who  might  try  to  pass  off  their 
replicas  as  the  genuine  article.  Each  piece 
has  been  branded  in  an  undisclosed  spot 
in  a  collapsible  joint.  Fogarty  himself 
pooh-poohs  the  negative  judgments  from 
fine-art  and  antiques  dealers  like  Chris- 
tie's and  Sotheby's.  "We're  competing 
with  them  for  the  first  time  ever.  We're 
offering  things  they  can't.  That  upsets 
them — and  delights  us." 

Officials  at  Sotheby's  flatly  deny  that 


the  Winterthur  reproductions  are  affect- 
ing their  own  sales.  Totally  different  mar- 
kets, they  say,  and  they  may  be  right.  Even 
at  $12,045,  the  Kindel  Rhode  Island  desk 
and  bookcase  (after  Townsend  and  God- 
dard,  of  Newport)  is  orders  of  magnitude 
away  from  the  price  that  one  oi  the  only 
ten  known  originals  ct)uld  command  on 
the  auction  circuit. 

And  at  that,  the  original  would  never 
match  the  replica's  pristine  condition, 
which  Fogarty  regards  as  another  point  in 
his  series'  favor.  "A  fine  reproduction  far 
exceeds  a  poor  antique.  Furniture  and  in- 
terior environments  are  probably  the  most 
precise  reflection  of  t)ur  heritage,"  he 
ctmtinues,  pursuing  his  argument  with  a 
scholar's  zeal.  "The  early  American  ex- 
pressed his  aesthetic  taste  by  the  useful 
artifacts  of  the  day,  in  architecture,  fur- 
niture, pottery,  pewter.  So  when  we  do  a 
marvelous  Chippendale  chair  and  it's  pre- 
cise in  every  detail,  it  really  becomes  an 
absolutely  accurate  reflection  of  our  her- 
itage. The  uneducated  eye  can  look  at  what 
we  do  and  know  right  away  that  some- 
thing important  is  going  on.  People  may 
not  know  exactly  what  it  is,  but  it's  like 
nothing  they've  ever  seen  before.  It  makes 
them  want  to  know."n 


The  Republic  of  Greece 
is  again  making  nu- 
mismatic history.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  modem  era,  the  country 
where  the  Olympics  were  bom  has 
issued  an  exquisite  coin  honoring 
the  Olympic  Games. 

The  coin  is  superbly  crafted  of 
.900  gold.  Its  beauty  rivals  any  ever 
minted  in  the  2500  year  history  of 
Olympic  coinage.  The  finely  sculp- 
ted, brilliantly  realized  Zeus  head 
is  a  link  to  the  ancient  games.  The 
quality  is  a  tribute  to  the  state  of 
the  minting  art. 

The  coin  is,  of  course,  Proof 
Quality.  It  is  hand  fed  to  a  special 
press,  stamped  twice  for  definition 
and  polished  to  a  mirror-proof  fin- 
ish. Then  it's  placed  in  a  protective 
styrene  case,  inserted  in  a  velvet 
pouch  and  enclosed  in  a  handsome 
collector  case. 

To  assure  the  importance  of  the 
coin,  the  Central  Bank  of  Greece 
has  authorized  a  limit  not  to  exceed 
25,000  coins.  As  your  guarantee  of 
the  precious  metal  weight  of  11.25 


Possibly  the  most 

historic  coin  ever  issued 

in  honor  of 

the  Olympics 


coin  for  30  days  without 
obligation.  Examine  it 
carefully.  Show  it  to  experts.  We're 
certain  this  coin  will  become  one  of 
your  most  treasured  possessions. 

The  price  of  this  Zeus  coin  can  be 
guaranteed  only  through  October 
15,  1983.  So  reserve  yours  now,  and 
own  a  piece  of  Olympic  glory. 


CrLX'k  Olvmpia  Coin  Program 

PC  Box  92(1 

Madison  Square  Station 

New  York,  N.Y  11)159 


r 


grams  and  legal  tender  status,  you 
will  receive  the  official  Certificate  of 
Authenticity. 

We  invite  you  to  appraise  this 


Please  send  me  (quan- 


'Zeus"  solid  gold 


coin|sl  at  S390.00  plus  $7,50  insurance  and 

handling  for  each  coin.  If  not  satisfied,  I  may 

return  the  coin|s)  within  30  days  (in  original 

condition!  for  a  complete  refund, 

G  Check  enclosed,  payable  to  Greek  Olvmpia 

Coin  Program, 

Charge  my 

D  VISA  C  MjsteiCird  D  Anu-Ticin  Express 
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jIbercrombie  &  Fitch* 


iufleniarsPlpet  BlackStap^^fi^ost 

^^  c: /«-..«;««,.  ..-«^«  loin 


Fine  Jewelers  since  1810 


1.  Abercrombie  &  Fitch.  The  adventure 
goes  on  with  a  collection  of  A  &  F  classics. 
Our  catalogue  features  high-quality  gifts, 
sporting-li^  equipment,  and  apparel 
items  for  the  active  family— many 
designed  and  made  exclusively  tor 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch.  $2.00. 


2.  Audemars  Piguet.  Today,  one  watch 
stands  alone  as  the  most  exclusive  watch 
in  the  world.  Audemars  Piguet,  a  watch 
known  only  by  those  who  Know. 
Catalogue  at  $1.50. 


3.  Black,  Starr  &  Frost.  Diamonds.  Precious 
gems.  Eighteen-karat  gold.  Fine  watches. 
Unique  designer  pieces.  Forty  full-color 
pages  of  the  inimitable  Black,  Starr  & 
Frost  jeweler's  magic.  $3.00. 


CHBISIMAS 


[1 


4.  Bloomingdale's.  Come  globe-trotting  to 
France  this  Christmas  with 
Bloomingdale's  By  Mail  1983  Christmas 
Catalogue— Fete  de  France.  One  hundred 
pages  of  exclusive  wonderment  heralding 
the  finest  of  Christmas  finds  ind 
entertainment  options.  And  to  titillate 
your  palate,  we'll  also  send  you  in 
November  our  catalogue  of  the  foods  of 
France,  filled  with  gourmet  gift  Ideas  and 
fanciful  seasonal  treats.  A  Bloomle's 
bonus?  Bien  sur/  Both  for  only  $4.00. 


-.J\'SJt.'\  /--i 


5.  Boehm.  The  Boehm  Porcelain  1983 
Comprehensive  Catalogue:  72  full-color 
pages,  168  works  of  art.  A  splendid 
reference  for  the  collector.  Boehm  Is 
represented  In  more  than  100  museums 
and  institutions  worldwide.  $5.00  postage 
paid. 


7.  Bulgari.  The  Bulgarl  Book  of  designs  is 
both  classic  and  current,  displaying  the 
aesthetic  craftsmanship  that  is  uniquely 
Bulgari.  A  selection  of  jewelry  and  silver 
that  depicts  their  passion  for  creativity. 
Limited  edition,  40  pages  in  full  color. 
$10.00. 


8.  Cartier.  The  Fine  Art  of  Cartier  has  48 
full-color  pages  of  jewelry  in  gold, 
diamonds,  and  precious  stones,  boutique 
jewelry,  sterling,  gifts,  and  les  must®  de 
Cartier.  Available  beginning  October  15. 
$5.00. 


CELINE 


9.  Celine.  Send  for  the  fall/winter 
catalogue,  featuring  Madame  Celine's 
beautifully  classic  clothing  and 
accessories  for  women  and  men.  New 
York:  51st  St.  at  Madison  Ave. 
Southampton:  So.  Main  St.  at  Jobs  Lane. 
$3.00. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Collection  of  Catalogues  for  Connoisseurs  offers  unique  and  elegant  ideas  for  gifts  and  entertaining.  Catalogues  are  available  by  October  15 
iless  otherwise  indicated  in  individual  catalogue  descriptions.  To  order  your  catalogues,  use  the  postcard  inserted  on  the  next  page.  Send  your 
mittance,  including  $1.00  for  postage  and  handling  in  a  stamped  envelope  to:  Connoisseur  Magazine,  P.O.  Box  1743,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  44870. 


10.  Chatham  Fields.  Our  new  fall/winter 
collection:  a  distinctive  selection  of 
jewelry,  crystal,  silver,  gifts,  and 
decorative  art  by  our  American  artists  and 
designers.  Catalogue  cost  applied  to 
purchase  of  $50  or  more.  $5.00. 
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1 1 .  The  Chocolate  Catalogue. ' 

catalogue  dedicated  complet 
chocolate!  Truffles,  bonbons 
cordials,  nuts,  or  even  a  solic 
Rolls-Royce  or  Mercedes-Ben 
mail,  or  telephone  toll  free,  f 
handsome  confections.  Grati 

Christie's 

Reviev^  of  the  Season  1983 


12.  Christie's.  Beautifully  illustrated  guide 
to  the  international  fine-art  market,  with 
articles  by  museum  and  other  experts  on 
all  aspects  of  art.  Price  $50.00  postage 
paid.  (Prepublication  price,  $40.00 
postage  paid,  for  orders  received  before 
October  31, 1983.) 


'Dorotmf'5    ^ 

^^i^lcd  Ori^inaU, 


13.  Dorothy's  Ruffled  Originals.  Whether 
made  of  elegant  chintz,  feminine  eyelet, 
or  country  calico,  our  richly  detailed 
ruffled  curtains  and  accessories  are 
beautiful  in  any  setting!  Thirty-six-page 
color  catalogue  with  swatches.  Dept. 
Con.',  6721  Market  St.,  Wilmington,  N.C. 
28405, 1-800-334-2593;  and  in  N.C,  1-800- 
672-2947.  $4.00. 


14.  Eddie  Bauer.  For  more  than  60  holiday 
seasons  we've  delighted  outdoors-loving 
people  with  Premier  Goose  Down  apparel 
and  comforters,  classic  leisure  clothing, 
innovative  recreational  gear,  and  unique 
gifts  for  the  home.  Fully  guaranteed 
products.  Four  seasonal  catalogues,  $1.00. 


^ 
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15.  English  Heritage.  For  all  that's  best  in 
fine  Georgian  silver  and  period  English 
furniture.  Lavishly  illustrated  catalogue 
with  an  emphasis  on  Georgian  English 
silver,  complete  with  loose-leaf  binder  for 
our  continual  updated  sheets.  One  year's 
subscription,  full  packing,  insurance  and 
shipping  service.  $8.00. 


FoitunofF, 
the  source 
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SINCE    1861 


16.  Fortunoff.  For  the  most  beautifully 
rewarding  gifts,  go  straight  to  the  Source. 
Fortunofrs  sumptuous  holiday  collection 
is  packed  with  an  enormous  selection  of 
brilliant  jewelry  and  silver,  all  at 
Fortunoff's  exceptional  prices.  Shop 
Fortunoff  on  Fifth  Avenue  ...  by  mail. 
Available  November  1 .  Catalogues  for  one 
year,  $2.00. 


17.  Gallery  10,  Inc.  America's  most  exotic 
roots  are  presented  in  an  array  of  textiles, 
basketry,  ceramics,  jewelry,  and  kachinas 
by  soutnwestern  artists,  from  prehistoric 
through  contemporary  art.    7045  Third 
Ave.,  Scottsdale,  AZ  85251,  (602)  994-0405; 
29  East  73rd  St.,  NYC  10021,  (212)  861-5533. 
$2.00. 


18.  Gump's.  Buyers  for  this  elegant  122- 
year-old  San  Francisco  specialty  store 
searched  the  world  for  hundreds  of 
unique  gift  items  of  Orientalia,  jewelry, 
jade,  porcelain,  china,  silver, 
contemporary  gifts,  and  special  Christmas 
delights.  Eighty-page  color  Gift  Book.  For 
a  series  of  four  Gift  Books,  $3.00. 


For  more  catalogues  for  connoisseurs,  please  turn  the  page. 
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<=Hirschl  rAdler      HORCHOW 


rALLERIES  INC. 


]  Luiagnin 


T9.  HirschI  &  Adier.  The  country's 
preeminent  gallery  specializing  in 
American  art  invites  you  to  order  a 
selection  of  award-winning  catalogues  of 
its  landmark  exhibitions.  Seven 
beautifully  illustrated  catalogues,  $40.00. 


20.  Horchow.  Horchow  delivers  the  best 
of  everything  from  daily  practicalities  to 
once-in-a-lifetime  luxuries:  gifts, 
decoratives,  fine  linens,  fashions,  jewelry, 
collectibles.  Shop  by  mail  or  toll-free 
telephone.  To  receive  one  year  of 
Horchow  catalogues,  including  holiday 
issues,  send  $3.00  (Dept.  NC736). 


21. 1.  Magnin.  Prepare  for  the  holidays 
I.  Magnin  style.  Begin  your  subscription  to 
Reflections®  with  our  gift-packed 
Christmas  issue.  Then,  through  the  year, 
six  more  editions:  four  fashion,  two 
seasonal  sales.  Experience  a  new  standard 
in  shopping  at  home.  One  year,  $3.00; 
outside  U.S.,  $6.00. 


Kennedy  Gallenes 

connoisseurs 
of  the  finest  in  American  Art 


22.  Kennedy  Galleries.  (40  W.  57,  NYC) 
"John  Marin's  Mountains,"  the  fully 
illustrated  color  catalogue  of  our 
forthcoming  exhibition,  is  available  for 
$12.50  postpaid.  Send  for  free  listing  of 
other  catalogues  and  monographs 
including  Hopper,  Burchfietd,  Shahn, 
Baskin,  and  group  shows. 


23.  Laura  Ashley.  The  Bridal  Brochure,  the 
autumn/winter  catalogue  with  delightful 
fashions  and  gifts,  and  the  1983  Home 
Furnishing  Catalogue,  one  of  the  few 
catalogues  sold  in  fine  bookstores.  Each 
with  the  romantic  Laura  Ashley  touch  and 
all  for  $4.00. 


24.  Lillian  Vernon.  152-page,  full-color 
holiday  catalogue  is  filled  with  over  793 
gifts— nundreds  you  won't  find 
elsewhere,  over  160  personalized.  Many 
imported.  Gourmet,  garden,  and  bath 
items,  Christmas  ornaments,  toys,  and 
collectibles.  All  at  reasonable  prices. 
Gratis. 


25.  Lord  &  Taylor.  The  1983  Lord  &  Taylor 
Christmas  Book,  filled  with  surprises  and 
pleasures  to  welcome  the  holiday  season. 
Our  annual  celebration  of  fashion, 
decorations,  and  amenities  for  your 
home-  many  exclusively  ours— selected 
)ust  tor  you.  $3.00. 
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26.  Jessica  McClintock.  American  Beauties. 
The  designer  Jessica  McClintock  offers 
this  breathtaking  bouquet  of  exquisite 
special-affair  pieces— each  a  singularly 
lovely  celebration  of  a  splendid  moment. 
From  silk  charmeuse  tea  dresses  to 
gossamer  gowns,  this  exclusive  collection 
is  showcased  in  )essica  McClintock's  full- 
color  catalogue.  $3.00. 


27.  Sidney  Mobell  Fine  Jewelry.  Elegant 
custom-designed  jewelry,  world 
renowned,  from  San  Francisco.  Catalogue 
includes  selections  from  les  must®  de 
Cartier,  Rolex,  Patek  Philippe,  Vacheron 
Constantin,  S.  T.  Dupont,  and  De  Beers 
Collection.  Catalogue  price  deducted 
from  any  purchase.  $5.00. 
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FIOYAL  COPENHAGEN  POFICELAIN 
GBC«G  JENSEN  SILVERSMITHS 


28.  Neiman-Marcus.  Shop  by  mail  in  your 
home  with  the  world-famous  Neiman- 
Marcus  Christmas  Book.  The  1983  edition 
is  full  of  exciting  fashions  for  wearing  and 
living,  unique  gifts,  accessories,  and 
gourmet  treats— plus  Neiman-Marcus- 
style  surprises.  Mails  in  early  October. 
$3.00. 


29.  Ronin  Gallery.  With  the  largest 
collection  of  Japanese  woodblock 
prints  in  the  United  States,  presents 
The  New  Japan  Collection  -  A  unique 
color  catalogue  of  fine  18th  thru  20th 
C.  Japanese  prints,  netsuke,  crafts, 
posters,  booKS,  and  unusual  gift  ideas. 
Prices  from  less  than  $10  to  more  than 
$1000.  For  a  year's  subscription  of 
catalogues,  send  $3.00. 


30.  Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain.  "Come 
Dine  with  Kings"  illustrates  appointments 
that  are  doubtless  the  most  luxurious  in 
all  the  world  and  that  today  grace  the 
dining  halls  of  the  Danish  royal  court  and 
the  great  houses  of  Europe.  $1.00. 


31.  L  H.  Selman.  The  1983  Collector's 
Paperweights  Price  Guide  and  Catalogue 
features  a  new  and  exquisite  full-color 
listing  of  243  antique  and  contemporary 
paperweights.  This  136-page  guide  also 
serves  as  a  standard  price  inclex  for 
collectors  worldwide.  Price  redeemable 
on  any  purchase  of  $100  or  more  from  L. 
H.  Selman  Ltd.  $10.00. 


shopping:      » 
international 


32.  Shopping  International.  The  World  at 
Your  Fingertips.  Travel  the  globe  in  this 
exciting  48-page  color  catalogue.  Our 
newest  finas  in  fashions,  jewelry,  and 
handcrafts  designed  by  master  craftsmen 
and  weavers  from  around  the  world, 
some  done  just  for  us.  Send  $1.00 
(refundable  with  order). 


Y    VACHERON    I 

^  CONSTANTIN  ^ 

Geneve 


33.  Vacheron  Constantin.  To  own  one  is 

a  rare  privilege;   to  wear  one  is  to 
share  in  history.  Founded  in  1755. 
Distinctive  timepieces  available  in 
stainless  steel,  stainless  steel  and 
eighteen-karat  gold,  and  all  eighteen- 
karat  gold.  Gratis. 


DAVID  WEBB 


34.  The  David  Webb  Collection.  A 

compendium  of  rare  jewels.  The  ultimate 
combination  of  precious  gems,  exquisite 
artistic  designs,  and  fine  craftsmanship. 
$10.00. 


35.  The  Weston  Gallery,  Inc.  This  award- 
winning  catalogue  contains  127 
reproductions  of  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  master  photographers, 
including  Eugene  Atget,  Fox  Talbot,  Ansel 
Adams,  Edward  Weston,  and  Paul  Strand. 
Box  655,  Carmel,  CA  93921,  (408)  624-4453. 
$12.50,  U.S.;  $15.00  overseas. 


36.  Williams-Sonoma.  Discover  what 
serious  cooks  have  known  for  almost 
thirty  years.  Williams-Sonoma  offers  the 
finest  kitchenwares,  household  articles, 
and  specialty  foods.  Our  Catalog  for 
Cooks  abounds  in  practical  gift  ideas  and 
is  sprinkled  with  original  recipes.  One 
year's  subscription  (6  issues),  $1.00. 


air 


c. 


Spink &Sors  Ltd. 

English  Paintings  and  Wati?.T  < 


King  Street.St  James's,  Lev  don  SWLTel:  01-930  7888  (24hrs)Telex:  916711 

Silver  ■  Jewellery  •  Oriental, Asian  and  Islamic  Art  •  Medal'  •  G)ins  •  Bullion  •  Banknotes  •  Paperweights 
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I ANCHO  DELUXE 

he  last  word  in  rustic  elegance  on  the  California  coast, 
y  Andrea  Chambers 


respite  from  Hollywood:  private  cottages  scattered  through  the  fragrant  citrus  grove. 


twisting  country  road  through  the 
othills  above  Montecito  dead-ends  at  a 
ntral  white-clapboard  hacienda,  where 
Iksy  yellow-striped  awnings  flutter  in 
e  breeze.  On  the  porch  stands  a  whim- 
:al  hobbyhorse.  The  straw  welcome  mat 
ads: 

MEANWHILE  .  .  . 
)  a  newcomer,  it  may  not  look  like  much, 
•lo  one  should  come  to  San  Ysidro  for 
le  first  time,"  jokes  the  ranch's  co-owner 
jsie  Lavenson.  "They  can't  know  what 

expect." 

What  to  expect  is  a  down-home  place 
here  celebrities  can  retreat  from  the 
itter  and  take  it  slow.  Guests  like  John 
"avolta  and  Steve  Martin  think  nothing 

driving  the  hundred  miles  from  Ht)l- 
wood  for  brunch  or  a  candlelit  dinner 

San  Ysidro's  restaurant,  the  Plow  and 

ndrea  Chambers  is  the  author  of  Dream 
esorts,  from  which  this  article  is  adapted. 


Angel.  When  today's  Hollywood  stars 
want  to  get  away  from  it  all,  they  head 
for  a  scruffy  hideout  that  is  a  dead  ringer 
for  a  sound  stage  from  the  thirties. 

The  ranch's  history  goes  hack  to  the 
Franciscan  padres  who  came  to  California 
in  the  late  eighteenth  century  and  built 
twenty-one  missions  from  San  Diego  to 
Sonoma.  The  tenth  mission,  founded  in 
1786,  was  at  Santa  Barbara,  a  few  miles 
from  Montecito.  Among  the  missionar- 
ies' holdings  was  the  citrus  and  cattle  ranch 
of  San  Ysidro.  In  time,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  private  families,  who  put  up  sim- 
ple stone  and  wood  cottages;  some  are  still 
standing  today.  By  1893,  San  Ysidro  had 
turned  into  a  small  guest  ranch. 

To  many,  the  place  has  been  an  inspi- 
ration. Somerset  Maugham  wrote  several 
short  stories  here.  Sinclair  Lewis  pt)unded 
at  his  typewriter  in  a  dressing-room  closet. 
"1  can't  write  looking  out  at  that  beautiful 
ocean,"    he    explained.    "I'd   be   so   en- 


tranced with  the  view,  1  could  not  think 
of  my  characters."  John  Galsworthy,  who 
revised  his  Forsyte  Sa^a  at  the  ranch,  was 
so  moved  by  its  serenity  that  he  wrote  an 
"Ode  to  San  Ysidro,"  in  1921. 

The  ranch  still  beckons  sensitive  st)uls: 
writers,  actors,  and  lovers,  who  can  he 
seen  hand  in  hand  in  the  gardens.  The 
memory  of  starry  romances  of  bygone  days 
still  lingers.  In  1953,  young  Senator  John 
Kennedy  and  his  bride,  Jacqueline,  spent 
part  of  their  honeymoon  at  the  ranch. 
Thirteen  years  earlier,  Laurence  Olivier 
and  Vivian  Leigh  (fresh  from  her  triumph 
in  Gone  with  the  Wind)  exchanged  mar- 
riage vows  here,  on  a  rose-covered  terrace 
overlooking  the  Pacific,  with  Katharine 
Hepburn  and  Garstm  Kanin  k)oking  on. 
After  the  brief  service  in  the  Montecito 
hills,  the  newlyweds  mtitored  off  for  a 
honeymoon  on  the  Dragoon,  the  schooner 
belonging  to  Ronald  Colman,  their  fel- 
low actor,  who  also  happened  to  be  pro- 
prietor of  the  San  Ysidro  Ranch. 

The  Colman  era  began  in  1935  and  is 
best  remembered  by  Alvin  Weingand,  a 
former  California  state  senator  who,  for 
many  years,  was  the  actor's  friend  and 
business  partner.  The  two  men  first  met 
in  1928  at  the  Pine  Inn  in  Carmel,  where 
young  Weingand  was  working  as  a  desk 
clerk.  One  day,  Colman  told  Weingand 
that  his  dream  was  to  have  "an  anchor  in 
this  world,  a  beautiful,  remote  place." 
Weingand's  ambition  was  to  have  a  little 
hotel.  They  jt)ined  forces,  and  when  the 
San  Ysidrt)  Ranch  came  on  the  market, 
they  snapped  it  up. 

Duf  ing  the  twenty-eight  years  of  their 
partnership,  Weingand  served  as  resident 
manager  of  San  Ysidro  while  Colman  pur- 
sued his  acting  career.  Ronald  and  his  wife, 
Benita,  maintained  a  house  on  the  prop- 
erty and  visited  whenevet  possible.  Un- 
der the  Colman- Weingand  seigniory,  an 
atmosphere  of  unpretentious  conviviality 
prevailed.  "It  was  always  genteelly 
crummy,"  remembers  Weingand.  "But  the 
Hollywood  crowd  liked  it  that  way."  Show- 
business  types  like  Groucho  Marx,  Bing 
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In  nine  of  San  Ysidro's 

cottages,  guests  can  view 

the  scenery  from  a 

private  hot  tub. 


CrDshy,  ani.1  Jack  Benny  ucrc  Miiiiinonctl 
by  their  cmny  C.'olinan  ti>  drive  up  tridii 
L(.)s  Anj;:;eles,  Mp  scotch,  and  enjoy  the 
jasmine-scented  air.  And  the  price  was 
ri^ht.  In  l'^55,  rwi»  people  coLild  stay  in 
a  private  cottage  with  full  hath  and  Hviim 
room  and  eat  three  meals  a  day  for  tour- 
teen  diillars.  "Drinks  were  always  on  the 
house,"  says  Weinyand.  "We  Llidn't  open 
a  har  until  1^55.  Nohody  w.mted  one." 

With  Its  tree  hoo:e  and  r.ittish  charm, 
San  Ysidro  hecame  a  tavorite  hanj^out  tor 
Hollywood  producers  and  directors  who 
wanted  to  sneak  away  tor  a  weekend  with 
a  spouse — oi  starlet.  The  management 
didn't  tret  much  about  technicalities  like 
marriage  licenses.  "We  never  let  our  moral 
attitude  interfere  with  the  business  aspect 
of  things,"  recalls  Weingand. 

After  CJolman's  death,  m  I'-^SiS,  San 
Ysklro  slipped  into  a  ble<ik  era  ot  disre[>air 
and  financial  woes.  Then,  in  \'-)7b,  |im 
and  Susie  La\'enson  came  alont^.  Jim  is  a 
Philadelphia-born  Williams  CJollege 
graduate  whose  family's  business,  the  Lav- 


ensi)n  Bureau  ot  AdvertisinL;,  handled  the 
contract  ot  the  Pla:.!  Hotel  in  Manhat- 
tan. By  I'-)?!,  he  had  learned  so  much 
about  the  hotel  huMness  through  his  work 
at  the  Pla:a  that  he  was  named  the  Plaza's 
president,  a  position  he  e(.|iiates  uirh 
"being  king  ot  England."  But  in  P^TS,  the 
Plaza  was  sold  to  Westm  Hotels,  and 
La\'enson  deculeel  to  buy  his  own  resort. 
Alter  efforts  t.i  purchase  the  Santa 
Barbara  Biifmore  tailed,  he  heard  abi)ut 
San  Vsidro. 

"i  had  never  seen  anvthini;  so  cont.im- 
mated.  1  w.is  .itr.ud  to  get  our  ot  ihe  car," 
he    u\,il!s.    rliinkuiL;    back    to    his    tirst 


glimpse  of  the  rundown  r.mch.  But  he 
and  Susie  figured  they  could  bring  San 
Ysidro  back.  The  couple  bravely  pur- 
chased the  ranch  and  started  a  long-range 
modernization. 

Colman  would  be  pleased  to  find  that 
the  new  owners  have  nt)r  changed  San 
Ysidro's  character.  They  have  managed  to 
redecorate,  refurbish,  and  replumb  the  old 
hotel  without  destri>ying  its  ragtag  charm. 
Each  of  the  ranch's  nineteen  one-  and 
two-bedroom  cottages  has  a  distinctive, 
sometimes  ft)lksy  touch.  The  one  called 
"Acacia"  is  hung  with  hand-screened, 
stencil-print   wallpaper   and   boasts   a 

/ 


Eranklm  sto\'e  and  an  anti(-|ue  break- 
front.  "Forest,"  an  okl  stableman's  shack, 
has  been  transformed  into  a  one-bei.lroom 
suite  with  a  kitchen  and  a  private  hot  tub. 
In  the  enormous  one-bedroom  suite 
"Willow  111,"  the  living  roimi  is  prettily 
furnished  with  ladder-back  chairs,  Japa- 
nese u'oodcLits,  anel  a  brocade  sof.i. 

"People  come  here  for  rustic  elegance, 
not  for  marble  baths  and  tubs  shaped  like 
a  leaf,"  says  Susie,  who  is  in  charge  ot 
decor  and  unabashedly  admits  to  tre- 
c]uenting  the  Salvation  Army  and  J.  C. 
Penney  for  furniture  and  fabrics.  Invari- 
ably she  returns  to  the  ranch  with  a  new 
trouvaille:  a  charming  Victorian  settee, 
a  brass  fireplace  tender,  or  a  cheerful  chintz 
bedspread. 

The  scenery  needs  little  impro\'ement. 
Each  cottage  faces  either  the  Santa  Ynez 
Mountains  or  the  distant  Pacific.  In  nine 
of  the  accommodations,  guests  can  gaze 
at  the  \'istas  from  the  privacy  ot  their  own 
hot  tubs. 

(.)i\en  the  .imenities  of  these  cottages. 


some  guests  rareh'  emerge.  In  fact,  the 
demands  ft)r  privacy  are  so  great  that  the 
Lavensons  discontinued  a  nightly  bed 
turndtiwn  becau.se  a  number  of  the  guests 
said  they  didn't  want  to  be  disturbed. 

RiH)m  service,  naturally,  is  highly  pop- 
ular at  the  ranch.  The  Plow  and  Angel, 
which  was  once  a  citrus  packing  house, 
does  a  brisk  business,  too.  Inside  its  white 
stone  walls,  a  series  of  dining  areas  pro- 
vide secluded  corners  for  trysting.  On  the 
walls  are  framed  color  photographs  of  the 
Montecito  ct)untryside  taken  by  the  tal- 
ented nature  photographer  Paul  Child, 
who  is  a  frecjuent  guest.  His  wife,  Julia 
Child,  vouches  tor  the  food.  "They're 
trying  very  hard,  and  they  are  succeed- 
ing." The  day  might  begin  with  brandied 
trench  toast,  cheese  blintzes,  t)r  just  a  flaky 
croissant  and  freshly  squeezed  orange 


Homey  comfort  with  an  eye  for  the  unique 
detail.  San  Ysidro  interiors,  left  to  right: 
"Canyon  6-7,"  "North  VVeingand"  (named 
for  the  ex-owner),  "Sycamore." 

juice.  Lunches  are  fashionably  light,  the 
big  show  being  saved  for  dinner. 

The  chef,  Wendy  Little,  trained  m 
France's  famed  cooking  schcxil  La  Va- 
renne,  describes  her  imaginative  dishes  as 
"Continental  with  an  emphasis  on  nou- 
velle  cuisine."  At  her  fancy,  she  prepares 
such  delicacies  as  local  prawns  with  man- 
goes and  green  peppercorns,  veal  chops 
stuffed  with  apples,  pecans,  and  sage,  and 
steamed  salmon  with  a  basil  and  saffron 
heurre  hlcmc.  For  dessert  there  is  always  an 
exotic  thirty-inch  napoleon  (filled  with 
rum  and  kiwis  one  day,  raspberries  and 
brandy    the   ne.xt),    created   by   Wendy's 
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5,  "Racehorse  held 
led  Groom"  signed 
ymour,  circa  1800. 


DE,  Avery  fine 
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Apairof  ebonized 
armchairs  with  parcel 
ation,  circa  1805. 


3SORIES,Apairof 
I  Regency  pastille 
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We  offer  major 
collections  of 
English  furniture, 
paintings,  and 
accessories  on 
eight  gallery  floors. 

Kentshire 

America's  legendary 
resource  for 
professional  buyers 
of  Englisli  Antiques. 


Entire  room  settings 

Wendelighting 

makes  them  all 
more  exciting! 

Let  us  create  your  home's  lighting  design 
using  our  unique  optical  projectors  that 
enhance  room  settings  by  confining  light 
rays  to  the  contour  of  art  objects  Request 
our  free  Illustrated  folder  "Fine  Lighting 
for  the  Serious  Collector"  by  writing 
Wendelighting,  Dept  C,  9068  Culver  Blvd 
Culver  City,  CA  ,  90230,  213/559-4310 
In    the    Last,    tall    21 2/()a2'«775 

Showrooms  open  by  appointment  only 

':   '!■  % 

WENDELIGHTING 

Diviscn  ot  JACKSENIM^f  RNATiOMA.   ltd 
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youn^^cr  sister,  Anne,  the  ranch's  pastry 
chef,  who  also  speciaHzes  in  papaya  fortes 
and  chocolate-cream  banana  cake. 

The  sij^hts  shtiwn  in  Paul  Child's  phii- 
to^raphs  can  he  experienced  firsthand  in 
easy  excursions  from  San  Ysidro.  So  can 
Mi)ntecitt),  an  affluent  community  where 
movie  stars  live  behind  stone  fences;  it  is 
a  lovely  place  for  a  drive.  Picturesque  sea- 
side Santa  Barbara,  with  its  red-tiled  rt)ofs 
and  terrazzo  walls,  is  nearby,  too.  A  tour 
throuf,'h  the  Santa  Barbara  Mission  is  an- 
other wiirthwhile  diversity,  and  the  small 
Danish-American  village  of  Solvang, 
with  its  windmills,  gas  streetlights  from 
G)penhagen,  and  Lutheran  church,  is  just 
an  hour's  drive  thriiugh  the  Santa  Ynez 
Mountains. 

But  few  visitors  to  San  Ysidro  are 
tempted  to  stray  from  their  romantic  re- 
treat, though  some  do  want  the  diversion 
of  sporting  facilities.  The  ranch  provides 
tennis  courts  on  a  terraced  hillside;  a  large, 
heated  pool;  a  stable  (offering  lessons  and 
daily  rides  into  the  mountains);  as  well  as 
croquet,  Ping-Pong,  and  badminton.  Golf 
can  be  arranged  at  a  nearby  club. 

The  amenities — not  to  mention  the 
ambience — have  helped  San  Ysidro  bound 
back  to  its  former,  unpretentious  glory. 
Barbra  Streisand,  Joanne  Woodward  and 
Paul  Newman,  Gore  Vidal,  Paul  Wil- 
liams, and  Burt  Reyni)lds  and  Sally  Fields 
are  just  a  few  of  the  notables  who  have 
bunked  down  here  for  days  or  even  weeks 
at  a  time.  Today,  Jim  Lavenson,  the  for- 
mer corpiorate  executive,  stands  proudly 
at  the  door  in  a  Western  shirt  and  dusty 
boots.  To  make  his  guests  feel  especially 
welcome,  he  letters  their  last  names  on 
wooden  signs  that  hang  tnitside  their 
cottages.  Knowing  well  the  pleasLires  of 
privacy  at  a  romantic  hideaway  like  San 
Ysidro,  Lavenson  has  yet  another 
sign  available  on  request.  It  reads, 
'Anonymous,  "l  J 

Getting  There:  The  nearest  airport  is  in 
S.mta  Barbara,  about  twenty  minutes  from 
the  hotel.  By  car,  San  Ysidro  is  less  than 


The  outdoorsy  Californian 

at  the  front  desk  used  to  be 

the  president  of  New  York's 

staid  Plaza  Hotel. 


A  bouquet  and  a  sunny  welcome  await  each 
visitor — including  "Anonymous." 

two  hours  north  of  Los  Angeles  on  Route 
101.  Take  the  San  Ysidro  Road  exit  just 
south  of  Santa  Barbara;  go  right  and  fol- 
low the  signs.  (The  ranch  is  approxi- 
mately two  miles  from  the  freeway  exit.) 

Money  Matters:  San  Ysidrt)  is  strictly  on 
the  European  plan.  The  simplest  double 
goes  for  about  $98.  Suites  begin  at  $159, 
and  individual  cottages  start  at  $189.  A 
cottage  with  private  htH  tub  ranges  from 
$239  to  $355.  Mastercard,  Bank  Ameri- 
card,  Visa,  and  American  Express  are  ac- 
cepted. Call  or  write  for  reservations:  San 
Ysidro  Ranch,  900  San  Ysidro  Lane, 
Montecito,  CA  93108;  (805)  969-5046. 
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Pair  of  Louis  XVI-style  commodes  of  Royal  provenance,  veneered  with 
panels  of  Japanese  lacquer  in  the  manner  of  Adam  Weisweiler. 

( Both  commodes  bear  manuscript  labels  stating  that  they  are 

the  property  oi  H.M.  Queen  Mary.  One  commode  is  branded  M  beneath 

a  Coronet,  the  other  is  branded  G  beneath  a  Prince  of  Wales'  plumes. ) 


Wednesday,  September  14  at  10  a.  m. 

Important  19th-century 
Furniture,  Paintings  and  Decorations 

including  French  Bronzc-Mountcd  and 
Continental  Furniture,  Tiffany  and  Art  Nouveau, 
Bronzes,  Orientalia,  Silver  and  Rugs 

A II  sales  can  be  prei  'iewed  four  ckiys  preceding  Wednesday  auction  date. 


William  Doyle 


GAUERIES 


175  Hast  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10028 
Telephone  (  212  )  427-2730 


T.  Crbwther  &  Son  Limited 

282  NOOTH  END  ROAUFULHAM  SW6 INH.  TEL:(n-38.>-137;V7.  TEI  JX;RAMS£^rABLES:ANTIQUITY  LDN. 
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ARVED  MARBLE  GROUP. 

blA.  ESPANA.  BARCELONA.  1876. 

".     Height:  3 '8". 


William  Doyle 


GAIJ.ERJES 


Wednesday,  September 28  at  7 p.m. 
Important  19th  and  20th  Century  American  Paintings 

,.—       All  sales  can  be  previewed  four  days  preceding  Wednesday  auction  date. 


(X'lLLARD  LEROY  METCALF  (1858-1925) 

'East  Boothbay,  Maine" 

Mgned  and  dated  1904;  signed,  titled 

ind  dated  on  the  stretcher 

Oil  on  canvas         10  x  14  inches 


Illustrated  catalogue  $10  at  the  gallery,  $12  by  mail  ($16  overseas) 
For  subscription  information,  please  contact  Meredith  Whipple  at  (212)  427-2730. 

Including  works  by:  Frederick  Childe  Hassam,  Charles  W  Hawthorne,  MJ.  Heade,  Robert  Henri,  William  Morris  Hunt, 

John  F.  Kensett,  Fitz  Hugh  Lane,  Ernest  Lawson,  John  Lefarge,  Willard  L.  Metcalf,  Lowell  Nesbitt,  Edward  Potthast, 

William  Trost  Richards,  Robert  Salmon,  E.  Shinn,  Gilbert  Stuart 


175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  ( 212 )  427-2730 
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ELECTED  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


& 


AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PAINTING 
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AUCTION  OFSELECTEDFURNITURE 
&  WORKS  OF  ART 

on  Wednesday,  September  21, 1983 
at  1:00  &  7:30  p.m.  in  San  Francisco. 

Properties  deaccessioned  by  the  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Art 
including  sculpture;  a  Chippendale  miniaturechest  of  drawers 
circa  1770,  a  Louis  XV  burl  walnut  bombe  comnnode,  circa 
1740  and  a  George  III  mahogany  miniature  sideboard;  a  col- 
lection of  Regency  tortoise-shell  tea  caddies;  19th  and  20th 
Century  works  of  art  including  a  Carlo  Bugatti  vellum  ebony 
and  pewter  inlaid  desk  and  a  rare  Cobra  chair  exhibited  at 
Turin,  1902.  Inquiries  to  Kennth  Winslow  at  (415)  673-1362. 
Outside  California  call  toll  free  (800)  227-5156.  Illustrated  cat- 
alogue available  $12.50  ($15.00  by  mail). 


Louis   XVI    Ormolu    mounted    Tulipwood, 
Fruitwood  marquetry  table  a  ecrire. 


Purplewood  and 


EXHIBITION:  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday  prior  to  sale. 


AUCTION  OF  AMERICAN 
&  EUROPEAN  PAINTINGS 

On  Thursday,  September  22, 
1983  at  1:00  and  7:30  p.m. 
in  San  Francisco. 

Including  works  deaccessioned  by  the 
Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Art.  Sessions 
of  Old  Masters,  19th  Century  and 
Modern  European  paintings;  American 
19th  Century,  Western  and  Impression- 
ist works;  selected  American  and  Euro- 
pean sculpture.  Inquiries  to  Peter 
Fairbanks  and  Elisabeth  Peters  at  (415) 
673-1362.  Outside  California  call  toll 
free  (800)227-5156.  Illustrated  catalogue 
available  $12.50  ($15.00  by  mail). 

J.  E.  Buttersworth, ' '  Two  A  tiantic  Gold 

Rush  Steamers,  Passing  an  American 

Frigate",  oil  on  canvas,  12"  x  16". 


m 


EXHIBITION:  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday  prior  to  sale. 


Butte  Tfield's 

Auctionee' .   .  -Appraisers  Since  1865 

1244  Sutter  Street  'S^.    ;-,:incisco,  CA  94109  •(415)673-1362 

808  N    LaCienega  Blvd  Angeles,  CA  90069  •  (213)  657-1362 


STAIR'S  INCURABLE  COLLECTOR 

IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH 

#  ittatConnal-iWa^on 

London 


"THE  AMERICAN  CLIPPER" 


'Driving  Seas,  the  Dreadnought" 


40" X  50" 


First  American  Exhibition  of  Paintings 

by 

HENRY  SCOTT 

Royal  Society  of  Marine  Artists 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts 

Tuesday  September  27  -  Saturday  October  8,  1983 
42  EAST  57  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10022  (212)  755 


GISSON 


Gisson  will  celebrate  twelve  years'  association  with  Gallery  Americana  starting  September  12  with  a  new 
showing  of  his  tranquil,  Impressionist  oils.  Do  plan  to  see  the  serene  landscapes,  figurative  subjects,  and 
florals  by  this  master  of  gentle  beauty  atthe  pleasantest  time  of  the  year  in  the  Carmel-Big  Sur-Pebble  Beach 
Area.  Call  or  writ«  for  a  new  brochure  on  his  i**"'' 
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FIAE  AXTIdCE  SILVER  .qm^LD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 
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A  imique  Art  .\ouveau 

sterling  silver  table  fountain 

by  Frederick  (iourlhope,  London  1903. 

The  bowl  is  inlaid  with  natural 

mother  oj  pearl. 

Height:' 36"  (92 cms) 

Weight:  680 oi  (21  kilos). 
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Our  new  autumn 

cratalogue  is  npw 

available. 
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2  Old  Bond  Street,  London  Wl     Tel:  01-493  5088 
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DAHL&SON 


There  are  as  many  drawers  as  there  are  weeks  in  a  year  in  this  elegant  George  I  wahiut  bureau  cabinet  (3'  2"  wide,  7'  high). 

We  found  it  in  Oxfordshire  and  the  story  goes  that  during  a  party  at  the  house  of  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  of  Eynsham  to  welcome  in 

the  New  Year  of  1720,  a  famous  wager  was  struck.  A  renowned  ietcher  called  Squire  Crabtree  said  to  his  host,  "I  will  wager  you 

one  hundred  guineas  that  I  shall  seduce  a  different  damsel  during  every  week  of  the  coming  year.  What  is  more,"  he  added,  "I 

shall  deliver  to  you  within  the  twelve  months  as  evidence  of  my  success,  a  lock  of  hair  from  each  of  these  fortunate  ladies." 

"I  will  accept  that  wager,"  Sir  Richard  answered,  shaking  the  Squire  warmly  by  the  hand.  "Nay,  I  will  go  further.  A  noble 

enterprise  such  as  this  deserves  to  be  suitably  commemorated.  I  therefore  pledge  that  I  shall  have  built  for  you,  if  you  are 

victorious,  a  fine  cabinet  with  sutlicient  drawers  to  accommodate  separately  each  ot  those  fifty-two  pretty  locks  that  you  collect. 

Go  to  it.  Sir,  and  good  luck!"  -  Roald Dahl 


Roald  Dahl 
Nicholas  Sibley 
Theo  Dahl 
Alfhild  Hansen 


92  High  Street 

Great  Missenden 

Bucks.,  England 

Telephone:  Great  Missenden  (02406)  6427 


arenxki 


REVISITED 


by  Tom  Lee 

Ensconced  in  the  stalls  at  the  Roval  Opera  House,  in  excited  anticipation 
of  the  premiere  of  Nureyev's  balletic  treatment  of  'The  Tempest",  Shake- 
speare's "terminal  search  for  the  divine  secrets  of  his  t)\\n  art".  I  was  jolted 
from  my  reverie  by  a  dull  thud  (I  guess  from  an  over-anxious  or  clumsy 
scene-shifter)  which  recalled  to  mind  something  I'd  read  about  Tsar  Nicho- 
las II  When  one  of  his  prime  ministers  was  assassinated  during  an  interval 
at  the  ballet,  the  undisturbed  monarch  at  first  thought  the  shot  was  the 
sound  of  an  opera-glass  falling  from  a  box  into  the  stalls  below,  a  freipienl 
occurence  in  the  days  when  most  well-heeled  theatre-goers  possessed  their 
own 

Indeed,  I  remember  handling  an  exquisite  Kaberge  opera-gl.iss  Iroin  the 
Tsar's  collection,  some  months  before,  al  the  Arenski  Gallery,  In  mv  mind's 
eye  I  could  both  feel  and  see  it  a  delicate  cinn.imon  coloured  enamel  with 
twisted  bands  of  leaves  in  yellow  and  red  gold  set  with  diamonds  .1  delight 
to  look  at  as  well  as  to  look  through. 

Idly  glancing  through  the  programme  I  was  ple.isantl>  surprised  to  come 
across  a  reprint  of  an  article  I'd  written  about  Arenski.  It  had  been  some 
time  since  my  last  visit,  and  as  Tchaikovsky's  concord  of  sweet  sounds  enve- 
loped me.  I  determined  to  rectify  the  situation  as  soon  as  possible,  as  each 
presious  visit  had  left  me  with  further  delightfully  indelible  memories. 

Two  days  later,  still  buoyed-up  with  exhilaration  at  the  sheer  power  of 
Anthony  Dowell's  Prospero.  Da\id  Wall's  forceful  and  dark  Caliban. 
Wayne  Eaghng's  soaring  Ariel,  and  the  touching  love  of  AshL-y  Page  and 
Lesley  Collier  as  Ferdinand  and  Miranda:  I  arrived  at  the  Arenski  Cjallery. 
a  stone's-throw  from  the  Wallace  Collection  in  George  Street  Wl.  and  after 
a  lingering  appraisal  of  the  superb  items  displayed  in  the  window,  rang  the 
bell  and  awaited  admission. 

It  was  mid-morning  and  a  beaming  Mr,  Vaswani  greeteed  me.  and  at  once 
asked  me  to  |oin  him  and  Mr,  Arenski  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  Imagine  mv 
pleasure,  not  just  a  visit  to  a  superb  ever-changing  collection,  not  only  a 
guided  tour,  but  the  delight  of  good  conversation.  It  is  difficult  not  to  be 
infected  by  the  enlhusiasm  of  such  idealistic  dealers  and  collectors. 

Mr.  Arenski  delights  in  a  sense  of  humour.  When  a  recent  prospective,  but 
not  very  perspicacious,  customer  enquired,  "Are  these  reproduc'ions'.'"  he 
replied,  "Yes  certainly  -  in  the  l^ih  century  ideas  were  copied  from  the  pre- 
vious century."  When  a  woman  seeking  a  superb  coffee  table,  but  who  had 
neglected  to  offer  the  courtesy  of  a  good  morning  when  she  entered  the  Gal- 
lery. Mr.  Arenski  startled  her  by  declaring,  "I  do  hope  sou  never  find  what 
you're  looking  for'"  pausing  for  a  well-timed  second,  and  then  qualified  it 
with,  "Just  think,  if  you  find  it,  the  fun  and  excitement  of  your  search  will 
be  over!"  a  fair  summary  of  his  own  attitude  to  the  finely  crafted  obiects  he 
sells.  The  dealer's  urge  to  possess  beautiful  objects  is  complemented  by 
buyers  with  like  taste  who  by  dispossessing  the  dealer  drive  him  to  seek  re- 
placements. Mr.  Arenski  would  probably  agree  with  Dostoevsky  that 
"Without  art  a  man  might  find  his  life  on  earth  unlivable." 

David  .Arenski  keeps  away  from  customers  because  of  his  sardonic  sense 
of  humour,  which  he  fears  may  on  occasion  quite  unintentionally  startle 
people  Sometimes  mildly  provocative  and  gently  teasing,  he  is  never  mal- 
e\olent.  He  informs,  amuses  and  provokes  yet  with  an  assured  uninhibited- 
ness.  One  suspects  that  whoever  is  offended  by  his  sense  of  fun  deserves  to 
be.  He  is  more  than  often  away  searching  and  collecting  for  treasures  and 
leaves  the  Gallery  in  the  capable  hands  of  Pritam  Vaswani,  an  altogether 
gentler  and  tar  more  patient  character  whose  conversational  manner  gives 
one  the  impression  that  he  is  fore\er  letting  you  into  a  confidence.  He  allows 
the  customer  to  roam  undisturbed,  unless  information  is  required,  and  such 
unobtrusive  courtesy  and  friendliness  so  enhances  the  joy  of  looking. 

While  sale  rooms  have  encouraged  direct  sales,  the  urgency  engendered  is 
often  destructive  of  confidence  One  doesn't  have  the  time  to  choose  care- 
fully in  a  situation  intent  only  on  a  quick  turnover  requiring  immediate  deci- 
sion. But  a  dealer  who  encourages  you  to  take  your  time,  who  offers  you 
friendly  advice,  whose  individual  taste  has  dictated  the  content  of  his  shop, 
a  deliberate  choice  of  quality  objects  which  retlect  his  own  enthusiasms,  such 
a  dealer  inspires  confidence  and  a  like  enthusiasm. 

Fortified  with  excellent  coffee  drunk  from  fine  bone  china,  and  still  chuck- 
ling at  the  anecdotes.  I  began  a  slow  tour.  A  pattern  and  logic  emerges  as 
the  eye  is  led  from  oni:  revplendenl  iibject  to  another.  The  Gallery  is  filled 
with  objects  exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  indirect  light  tVom  the  large  plate- 
glass  windows  and  a  lew  subtle  spotlights.  Light  breaks  and  glows  on  the 
patina  of  fine  furniture,  the  glass  of  cabinets,  the  brim/e  of  statues  them- 
scKes  refiected  in  mirrors,  e.ich  rellection  like  a  note  of  music,  building  up 
to  a  whole  run  of  chords  that  is  both  stimulating  and  soothing,  and  extra- 
ordinarily enjoyable  There  is  an  elemenl  of  unabashed  theatricality 

.Although  there  are  pieces  from  other  eras,  the  predominant  period  is  the 
14ih  century,  antl  the  bulk  of  il  ftoin  the  latter  part,  known  as  the  Belle 
Fpoque.  those  magical  years  before  1914  evoked  by  Proust  ir,  "Remem- 
brance of  Things  Past',  and  depicted  superbly  in  a  group  portrait  >f  four  sis- 
ters by  .lohn  Da  Costa,  lXfi7  19.M,  an  uniustly  neglected  .iriist.  The 
daughters  of  William  (ilen  Walker  are  four  nice  voung  things,  Lnuling  or 


sitting  with  winsome  hauteur,  immaculate  and  totally  assured.  Since  Da 
Costa  shortly  after  married  ime  of  them  it  was  most  likely  a  good  natured 
sitting  and  the  ladies  certainly  seem  relaxed,  even  perhaps  in  jokey  mood. 
By  contrast.  "The  Spanish  Hat  "  a  pt>rtrait  of  Mrs  Gerard  Chowne.  by  Sir 
John  Lavery.  is  of  a  very  elegant  and  pensive  lady.  Not  so  'Jane',  one  of  the 
many  superb  and  stunning  portraits  of  his  wife  by  Sii  Gerald  Kelly  Painted 
about  l'^24  It  portrays  a  stylish  and  attractive  woman,  hand  on  hip.  coolly 
exHinining  us  from  eyes  shadowed  by  her  cloche  hat,  her  chin  hidden  by  an 
intimidating  fur  collar  creating  a  feeling  of  mystery.  Next  to  her  is  a  beauti- 
ful portrait  of  a  seated  nude  also  by  Kelly  of  a  mulatto  girl  entitled  'Golly", 
Her  skin  is  palpably  warm  and  in  a  deceptive  light  might  well  appear  to 
breathe. 

In  a  neo-Gothic  cabinet  resides  fine  English  glass  of  18th  and  l')th  century 
High  up  in  another  cabinet  a  magnificent  pair  of  Minion  polychrome  Pate- 
sur-Pate  vases,  exhibited  at  the  Pans  International  Exhibition  in  1878, 
betrav  a  Pompeian  inspiration.  They  are  superbly  modelled  pieces  with  gilt 
rope-lwist  handles,  quite  different  from  the  many  richly  coloured  glazed 
pieces  of  Minton  majolica  which  Arenski  also  collects  and  which  were 
among  the  most  popular  pri/ed  ceramics  in  the  Victorian  home.  I  must 
admit  to  having  been  bowled-over  by  a  pair  of  majolica  pi)ts  and  stands 
replete  with  winged  mermaids  and  exotic  sea  creatures. 

•Arenski  is  also  an  enthusiastic  authority  and  collector  of  Georgian  and  Vic- 
torian papier  mache  and  japanned  ware,  and  has  gathered  together  an  envi- 
able collection  ranging  from  armchairs  and  desks  to  beautiful  trays,  recently 
loaning  a  number  of  items  to  the  Wolverhampton  Art  Gallery  for  an  exhibi- 
tion desoted  to  these  wares.  Irt)m  the  days  when  only  the  aristocracy  could 
afford  such  fine  things  comes  a  most  rare  suite  of  early  George  III  Maho- 
gany Hall  Seat  Furniture,  a  pair  of  two-seater  settees  and  four  armchairs. 
From  the  same  era  an  elegant  pair  of  mahogany  three-tier  Dumb- Waiters 
with  graduated  revolving  shelves  on  moulded  scroll  supports.  The  circular 
trays  have  little  galleries  made  of  turned  spindles  with  a  nice  moulded  top 
rail  -  the  whole  of  a  delicate  design  that  required  the  luxury  of  some  crafts- 
man's long  and  costly  labour. 

I  was  attracted  too  by  a  couple  of  charming  bronzes  of  children,  apparently 
two  of  a  quartet  made  of  Queen  Victoria"s  children,  modelled  as  the  Four 
Seasons  by  Mary  Thornycrofl;  and  an  ama/ing  Shelfield  plated  'Teasmade^ 
from  1810.  Two  feet  high  it  probably  graced  an  elegant  sideboard  in  a  draw- 
ing room,  rather  than  a  bedside  cabinet,  and  dispensed  both  tea  and  coffee 
through  separate  spigots,  the  hot  water  descending  from  a  revolving  spheri- 
cal upper  container  to  the  hemispherical  base  containing  three  separate  com- 
partments. 

There  is  a  small  cabinet  in  the  form  of  a  sedan-chair  housing  some  surpris- 
ing bibelots  by  Faberge.  a  couple  of  coronets  (perhaps  mislaid  by  absent- 
minded  duchesses),  a  magnificent  silver-gilt  travelling  picnic  canteen  made 
in  the  year  that  America  declared  its  independence,  and  a  truly  lovely 
Minton  Parian-Ware  "Boy  on  a  Dolphin"  The  modelling  is  so  exquisite  that 
what  we  see  is  not  imaginary  motion  represented,  but  real  motion  momen- 
tarily arrested. 

More  sporting  is  a  cabinet  full  of  beakers,  jugs  and  tumblers  made  by 
Doulton  in  the  days  of  W.  G.  Grace,  embellished  with  cricketing  motifs.  One 
.Antipodean  enthusiast  for  cricketing  memorabilia  phones  Arenski  from  his 
home  in  Australia  to  arrange  purchases  of  new  pieces:  ringing  back  several 
times  to  haggle  over  the  price  before  settling  for  the  original  price.  One  sus- 
pects that  he  has  come  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  good  conversation  even  at 
such  great  a  distance 

Current  favourite  exhibit  is  an  Italian  mahogany  armchair  that  could  have 
been  made  for  Firbank's  Cardinal  Pirelli.  Topped  with  a  coronet  between 
threatening  eagle  heads,  the  back  and  seat  in  scarlet  upholstery,  framed  by 
twist-turned  uprights  and  armrests  m  the  form  of  amiable  lions,  on  foliate 
carved  legs  with  paw  feet;  it  dates  frimi  1870,  that  year  when  Pope  Pius  IX 
had  the  temerity  to  declare  himself  infallible,  and  almost  immediately  lost 
the  Papal  States  to  a  newly  united  Italy,  A  small  book  resides  on  the  seat 
as  if  the  Cardinal  has  just  stepped  out  ior  a  moment.  Maybe  he's  gone  for 
a  colTee'.' 

The  art  ot  the  l^lh  century  measured  itself  against  an  ideal  past,  the  crafts- 
manship of  the  Renaissance,  and  it  had  similar  patrons.  It  was  a  new,  or 
maybe  continued.  Renaissance  among  carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  stone 
masons,  and  weavers,  when  thev  took  creative  pride  in  their  work,  and  each 
generation  found  some  new  thing  to  do.  It  was  a  custom-built  era,  One"s 
swelling  admiration  al  the  sight  of  an  achievement  must  be  for  the  man  or 
woman  from  whom  it  came,  for  the  power  and  the  radiant  vision  within 
them.  In  an  era  without  subsidies  and  hand-outs,  men  traded  achievements 
and,  like  Prospero,  conjured  marvels  from  their  imaginations. 

Few  of  us  can  resist  the  temptation  of  looking  through  a  window  as  we  pass 
by.  A  peep  into  Arenski  gives  a  fascinating  insight  into  past  decor,  design 
and  taste,  when  people  decorated  their  household  interiors  to  reflect  the 
finest  talent  of  their  days,  and  when  craftsmen  passionately  looted  earlier 
historical  styles,  elaborating  or  simplifying  them  according  to  their  taste  and 
skill  The  student  of  this  period  need  not  be  afraid  of  rapidly  exhausting  its 
possibilities  for  surprise. 

The  Arenski  Gallery  is  ever  eager  to  indulge  our  nostalgia  lor  a  p.ist  of  con- 
spicuous consumers  who  taunted  utility  with  indistrious  ardour,  at  a  time 
when  luxury  was  still  an  art.  The  Gallery  is  a  wealth  of  selection,  not  of 
accumulation.  It  justifies  Andre  Malraux"s  contention  that,  "'Art  seems  the 
rectification  of  the  world,  a  means  of  escaping  from  man's  estate." 
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In  the  18th  Century,  wise  people  never  hung  a  painting  over  the  fireplace 
where  the  smoke  and  fumes  destroyed  the  pigment.  Instead,  those  who  could 

afford  it  decorated  the  space  with  a  fine  giltwood  overmantle.  This  superb 

example  (78"  high  by  74"  wide,  circa  1760)  came  out  of  the  Music  Room  of  a 

large  Georgian  house  in  Berkshire.  -  Roald Dahl 
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VISIT  OUR  DAVID  ROBERTS  EXHIBITION  -  LITHOGRAPHS 

AND  A  FEW  ORIGINAL  WATERCOLOURS 


'Dome  of  the  Rock'  lithograph        'Sebaste,  Ancient  Samaria'  lithograph 
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'El  Khasne,  Petra'         'The  Doorway,  Baalbec' 
lithograph        lithograph 


ALSO  AVAILABLE  FULL  SETS  IN  SEPIA  AND  COLOURED 
THE  WORLD'S  CENTRE  FOR  ART  OF  ARABIA 

OFl-N  MONDAY-FRIDAY 09.30-17.30hrs 


No  Full  Catalogue  Available 


A  large  celadon  saucer  dishWith  incised  decoration 
fcaruring  a  central  lotus  flower.  14th-l  5th  Ccntur)'. 

A  rare  early  18th  Centuty  English  Queen  Anne  black       , 
lacquer  cabinet  with  floral  decbratioitv  on  stand  of 
a  later  date.  Circa  1710. 

A  19th  Centurx'  Chinese  export  famille  noire  baluster  \'ase. 
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Sti^^tue  of  Buddha 

India/earJyPala  period  (8th-9th  century) 

Height:  45" 

41  EAST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  10022 
TELEPHONE:  (212)  753-2161 


Art  is  not  forever 


SUPPORT 
RESTORATION  & 
PRESERVATION 


OF  THE  WORLD  S 


ART& 
ARCHITECTURE 


INTERNATIONAL  FUND 
FOR  MONUMENTS 

3624  LEGATION  AVENUE,  N.W. 
WASHINGTON,  DC.  20015 

(202)  726-5225 

(not  for  profit) 

Since  1964  we  have  restored  art  and 
architecture  at  over  40  sites  including 
Easter  Island,  Ethiopia,  Spain,  Italy, 
Ireland,  Nepal. 


I  would  like  to  support  the  program  of  IFM. 

Enclosed  is: 
D$25  for  membership 
Dan  additional  contribution 
of  
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Important  li.arly  li.nglish  Uak 

16th  &  17th  Century 


A  spiendid  Elizabethan  3-tiered  buffet  of  especially 
fine,  rich  carving  and  deep,  glowing  color.  The 
bulbous  supports  to  the  upper  section  retain  true 
cup-and-cover  form  while  the  lower  section  is 
supported  by  heraldic  animal  figures. 


height  47"  width  47"  depth  23" 


Circa  1595 
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We  invite  you  to  view 

our  extensive  collection 

of  Rare  and  Important 

Early  Oak  Furniture 

and  related  items. 


Sixteenth  &  Seventeenth  Century  English  Oak  Furniture 
1075  Gage  Street  •  Winnetka,  Illinois  60093 
(312)  446-3540 


O'Grady  Galleries  invites  you  to  visit  their  exhibit  and 
sale  of  bronzes  and  relics  of  the  Tarahumara  Indians. 

Mr.  Carlson  spent  eight  months  living  with  the 
Tarahumara,  and  has  sculpted  these  beautiful 
bronzes  depicting  various  of  their  ceremonies  and 
dances.  His  entire  series  of  Tarahumara  bronzes 
has  been  exhibited  at  the  Smithsonian  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  relics  were  brought  back  by  Mr.  O'Grady  on 
a  recent  visit  to  the  Sierra  Tarahumara,  and  include 
drums  actually  used  in  their  Easter  Week  cele- 
brations, and  pottery  and  wood  bowls  used  by 
these  people. 

The  show  will  run  in  the  Chicago  gallery  September  8 
through  September  30, 1983. 

Write  or  call  for  free  brochure  showing  all  bronzes 
for  sale. 

American  Express  and  Visa  accepted. 


O'GRADY  GALLERIES 


333  M.  MICHIGAM  4225  N.  MARSHALL  WW 

CHICAGO.il  60601         SCOTrSDALE.AZ  85251 
312/726-9833  602/947-3083 
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TARAHUMARA  REUCS 


"I  AMTHEDRUM"byGeorgeCai1son    «'12/21. 38'high. 


"TO  THE  FCKJR  DIRECTIONS"  by  George  Carison    *7/21. 28"  high. 
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traordinary  marquetry  cabinet  comprising  eighteen  different  parts  controlled  by  a  single  key.  Destined  to  be  offered  to  Queen 
ctoria,  it  took  MONTAGNAT,  Lyons  cabinet  maker,  twelve  years  to  complete  in  about  1850.  Measurements:  98j"   x  98{" 
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^VISIT  TO  HIS  OWN  HOUSE 


Previous  page:  The  root  patio  has  the  enigmatic  air  ot  a  sur- 
realist composition.  Above:  The  cozy,  cluttered  Ubrary. 
Right:  The  lacy  garden  contrasts  with  the  austere  living  room. 

arragan.  A  mere  mention  ot  the  name  brings  a  light 
of  remembrance  into  architects'  eyes.  Although  tew 
have  traveled  to  Mexico  to  see  the  work  ot  Luis 
Barragan  and  even  fewer  have  met  the  man,  archi- 
tects carry  in  their  memories  the  hauntingly  beau- 
tiful images  that  he  has  created.  And  it  it's  true  that  memory 
is  the  wellspring  of  the  creative  process,  then  Barragan's  influ- 
ence is  indeed  enduring. 

Anyone  who  knows  what  to  look  for  will  find  signs  ot  that 
debt  everywhere:  in  the  way  sharp  shadows  cut  up  a  plane;  in 
the  powerful  geometric  shapes  that  reveal  an  infinity  ot  ab- 
stractions as  light  marks  the  passage  ot  time  on  massive  surfaces; 
in  the  evocative  use  o{  that  richest  and  most  protean  ot  ele- 
ments— water — as  a  calm  mirror,  a  joyful  jet,  a  soothing  trickle, 
a  lively  brook;  and  in  the  many  other  gentle  touches  that  show 
the  possibilities  tor  man's  peaceful  coexistence  with  nature  in 
new  buildings,   both  large  and  small,  around  the  globe. 

It  is  in  Mexico  City  that  his  architectural  legacy  is  most  clearly 
seen.  One  example  stands  near  the  famous  Chapultepec  Park, 
where  the  architect  Ricardo  Legorreta,  working  closely  with 
Barragan,  his  friend  and  adviser,  built  the  Camino  Real  Hotel, 
more  than  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  hotel  has  an  enigmatic  pe- 
rimeter wall  and  an  oblique  entrance,  both  of  which  are  part 
of  the  Barragan  vocabulary.  Here  at  the  threshold,  the  sounds 
ot  turbulent  waters  engage  the  senses  and  forecast  a  series  oi 
visual  surprises  within.  This  touch  ot  excitement  and  that  sense 
ot  privacy  are  pure  Barragan. 

In  person,  Barragan  is  a  modest  man  whose  love  ot  nature 
and  beauty  is  in  the  benevolent  tradition  of  Saint  Francis.  He 
was  born  in  l*-)02,  trained  to  he  a  civil  engineer,  and  then  turned 
to  building  and  landscape  architecture  as  an  enthusiastic  au- 
tiididact.  He  bought  land  in  and  ari)und  Mexico  City  before  it 
began  to  sprawl,  and  he  is  now  a  rich  man.  Most  ot  his  realized 
projects  are  private  tlwellings  and  gardens  in  the  real-estate  sub- 

Siisan  S.  Szciidsy  is  a  writer  based  m  New  York  currently  working 
on  a  book  iiboul  the  desifin  oj  Imvate  offices. 


divisions  that  he  owns  or  t)nce  ownci.1.  He  has  never  taught  in 
prestigious  universities  or  published  treatises.  He  has  not  sought 
publicity.  And  on  rare  occasions  when  he  speaks  as  a  public 
person,  he  is  likely  to  mention  beauty,  mystery,  magic,  wonder, 
and  silence — hardly  the  buz2wt)rds  of  a  world  preoccupied  with 
efficient  production  set  in  motion  by  cold  k)gic. 

C^haracteristically  for  a  private  man,  Barragan's  reputation 
was  built  slowly;  he  had  to  wait  until  he  was  nearly  eighty  to 
be  given  the  recognition  he  deserved  long  ago.  In  1976,  when 
he  was  seventy-four,  the  Museum  ot  Modern  Art  in  New  York 
City  gave  him  a  show  that  attracted  throngs  of  visitors — many 
more  than  expected — and  in  1980  he  won  the  Pritzker  Prize, 
architecture's  version  ot  the  Nobel  Prize.  Whatever  his  fame 
meant  to  him,  it  was  prt)bably  more  important  to  those  who 
searched  for  new  inspirations  as  the  mt)dular  straitjacket  ot  mod- 
ernism became  too  confining. 

The  work  that  crystallized  Barragan's  ideas  about  architecture 
was  his  own  house  and  studio,  built  in  1947,  in  the  Tacubaya 
section  of  Mexico  City.  Conforming  to  that  modest  neighbor- 
ht)od's  impassive  fa(;ades,  this  house  reveals  nothing  to  the  street. 
It  is  a  completely  interior  building.  Here  the  harsh  abstractions 
of  modernism  are  tempered  by  the  sheltering  quality  of  native 
architecture.  It  recalls  the  whitewashed,  interior-courtyard 
buildings  that  line  silent  streets  in  remote  Mexican  towns  like 
Patzcuaro,  where  thick  walls  throw  heavy  shadows  and  small, 
high  windows  provide  no  hint  of  what's  behind  the  pane. 

The  Barragan  residence  is  without  a  doubt  one  of  our  cen- 
tury's greatest  houses.  Its  appeal  does  not  stem  from  the  use  of 
lavish  woods  and  stones.  To  the  contrary:  Barragan  chose  in- 
expensive, local  materials.  They  create  a  paradoxical  sense  of 
generosity  and  austerity,  testimony  to  everyone's  appreciation 
ot  the  beauty  of  simple  things.  The  stucco-finished  reinforced- 
concrete  walls  may  be  humble,  but  they  are  also  handsome,  as 
are  the  polished  pine  floors,  commercial  pine  ceiling  beams, 
and  volcanic-rock  tiles.  In  his  design  Barragan  has  trusted  his 
incisive  intellect  and  his  deep  feelings,  combining  them  to  cre- 
ate what  he  has  called  an  "emotional  architecture." 

Perhaps  Barragan  is  at  his  cleftest  in  his  handling  of  light. 
This  most  intangible  of  elements  is  filtered,  sliced,  sculpted. 
Throughout  the  house,  tor  example,  the  architect  designed  small 
windiiws,  placed  oft-center,  above  eye  level;  each  has  double- 
hinged  doors  that  control  the  light  of  day,  allowing  it  to  flood 
the  room  or  enter  as  subtly  as  mist.  Usually  a  soft  halt-light 
filters  through  the  house  during  the  day.  In  the  evening,  the 
same  effect  is  recalled  with  the  help  of  a  tew  well-placed  cubic 
lamps  made  of  white  parchment.  Their  translucent  shades  dif- 
fuse a  soft  incandescence  and  reflect  it  toward  the  deeply  tex- 
tured ceiling.  The  house  has  no  overhead  lamps,  because  Bar- 
ragan thinks  such  lighting  causes  shadows  to  form  under  eyes 
and  chins,  adding  age  to  faces. 

Another  component  ot  the  house's  importance  to  architec- 
ture is  surely  the  power  ot  its  forms — mainly  squares  and  rec- 
tangles. Uncluttered  by  decorations  and  paintings,  the  vast  walls 
are  neutral  presences  where  the  eye  can  riiam  in  relaxed  reverie. 
An  occasional  painting,  sculpture,  or  ceramic  from  Barragan's 
large  collection  is  displayed,  but  only  tor  a  while.  When  the  eye 
needs  a  change,  the  object  may  be  replaced  with  another 

During  its  thirty-six  years,  the  house  has  undergone  some 
alterations,  reflecting  Barragan's  thinking  on  a  universally  de- 
bated issue  of  domestic  architecture:  privacy  versus  community. 
Ten  years  after  constructitm,  the  living  room — a  vast,  open 
area  inspired  by  the  huge  main  rooms  in  old  hacienda  man- 
sions— was  divided  by  low  interior  walls  to  create  small,  inti- 
mate niches  under  the  soaring,  fifteen-fcx)t-high  ceiling.  The 
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bold  rhythm  of  the  exposed  ceihng  beams  defines  it  as  one 
generous  space  that  can  accept  many  functions,  each  with  its 
own,  distinct  character:  here,  a  gracious,  open  space  for  sitting 
and  eating;  there,  a  closed-in  nook  for  working;  and  over  there, 
a  book'Uned  room  for  reading  and  entertainments  such  as  view- 
ing films.  But  always,  even  in  a  hidden  corner,  there's  a  feeling 
of  expansiveness,  an  uplifting  sense  of  the  possible. 

It  is  in  this  great  room  that  the  elegant  and  courtly  architect 
receives  friends  and  visitors.  They  sometimes  "take  lunch"  at 
the  table  set  up  in  the  living  room,  or  chat  in  a  quiet  corner  of 
the  secluded  library,  or  listen  to  Stravinsky's  bold  dissonances 
in  the  mezzanine.  The  generosity  and  intimacy  of  the  house's 
spaces,  then,  are  a  third  definable  element  in  its  greatness. 

A  fourth  consists  of  the  many  surprises  and  grace  notes.  Most 
famous  is  the  staircase  that  seems  to  float,  unsupported,  to  the 
mezzanine.  There  is  also  a  wonderful  small  door  to  the  entry 
hall;  it  looks  just  big  enough  for  one  guest  to  slip  through  but 
actually  folds  back  to  receive  visitors  in  tandem.  Walls  have 


been  painted  with  people  in  mind:  the  use  of  hot  pink  in  the 
entry  hall  and  dining  room,  for  example,  adds  a  festive  warmth 
and  healthy  glow  to  faces. 

tour  of  the  house  during  a  late  afternoon  in  spring 
reveals  more  of  its  magic.  It  is  a  complicated  build- 
ing (which  is,  of  course,  why  it  is  so  full  of  sur- 
prises), and  each  space  has  been  considered  as  a 
.part  in  a  sequence.  There  are,  for  instance,  two 
exterior  areas.  One  is  a  small,  enclosed  patio  that  connects  the 
house  to  the  adjoining  architectural  studio.  It  has  a  lava-stone 
floor  and  walls  covered  with  bougainvillea.  A  visitor  is  dazzled 
by  the  lush  foliage  that  seems  to  descend  from  a  small  patch  of 
bright  sky.  The  patio  provides  an  emphatic  moment  in  nature, 
as  one  passes  from  one  building  to  the  next. 

The  other  outdoor  area  is  completely  different.  This  large, 
overgrown  garden  contains  masses  of  tangled  branches  and  small 
patches  of  neatly  clipped  grass.  A  roughly  carved  black  stone 


Left:  Double-hinged  doors  on  windows  control  entry  of  daylight.    Below:  Partial  wall  in  front  of  library  hides  a  work  niche. 
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basin,  already  tilled  to  the  hrim,  receives  water  from  a  spigot; 
the  quiet,  splashing  notes  mix  with  the  st)ngs  of  birds.  This  is 
a  space  tor  contemplation,  a  sanctuary  trom  the  pollutit)n  and 
incessant  mechanical  murmur  ot  the  surrounding  metropolis. 

An  enormous  wall  oi  glass,  set  into  thick,  whitewashed  stucco 
walls,  gracetuUy  connects  the  lacy  garden  to  the  house.  The 
glass,  divided  by  a  cruciform  muUion,  seems  to  melt  inti)  the 
concrete  walls  and  the  lava  stone  edging  the  garden.  Through 
it,  one  can  see  the  huge  living  room  tinted  gold  by  the  sunlight 
playing  on  the  mellow  pine  t loots,  the  mustard-color  carpet, 
and  the  slablike  furniture. 

Inside,  with  the  light  pouring  in,  the  large  room  reveals  all 
its  intriguing  variety.  A  small,  three-sided  enclosure  is  con- 
tained behind  a  wall  that  looks  like  a  freestanding  plane  in  the 
sunlight.  Within  this  dusky  niche  are  a  bookshelt,  a  table,  a 
chair,  and  a  Luxo  lamp.  The  work  surfaces  are  layered  with 
beautiful  photographs,  clippings  trom  magazines,  and  books  open 
to  memorable  images  ot  people,  places,  things.  Barragan  wttrks 
in  this  small  niche,  and  it  reveals  some  ot  the  many  visual 
stimuli  that  the  master  of  visual  stimuli  needs  tor  his  work. 

Beyond  the  halt  wall,  another  space  beckons.  Here,  m  the 
library,  well-worn  chairs  and  a  low  sota  are  placed  at  an  intimate 
distance  from  one  another  for  quiet  conversations.  A  large  table 
reveals  work  in  progress.  (The  Barragan  oftice  has  received  many 
new  commissions  from  K>th  North  America  and  Mexico.  Al- 
though the  master  is  in  frail  health,  he  continues  to  work,  m 
an  advisory  capacity,  with  Raul  Ferrera,  his  young  partner  and 
disciple.)  The  floating  pine  stair — cantilevered  trom  the  long 
wall  oi  the  library — hides  its  utility  by  appearing  to  be  an  ab- 
stract sculpture.  It  actually  leads  to  a  narrow  pine  door,  which 
closes  off  the  mezzanine.  And  now,  once  again,  one  is  conscious 
ot  the  designer's  attentmn  to  the  nuances  ot  light,  as  a  shatt 
from  the  setting  sun  enters  the  room,  moves  across  it,  and 
disappears.  The  library  is  now  washed  in  the  sotf,  bluish  twi- 
light; all  sharp  edges  are  tucked  in  shadow. 

ust  betore  night  tails,  a  \'iMror  mows  to  the  root  terrace, 

J     with  Its  stark  geometric  tonus.  Perhaps  this  is  the  most 

compelling  ot  Barragan's  creations.  He  will  repeat  these 

massive,  enigmatic  shapes  in  his  subsequent  work.  But 

It  was  here,  on  his  own  roof,  that  he  first  delved  into 

the  strongly  emotional  qualities  of  bright  light  suddenly 

obscured  by  sharp  shadow,  ot  burning  colors  that  cut  up  a  plane 

and  turn  sunlight  into  what  can  only  be  called  the  "light  oi 

heaven."  In  the  blue-gray  light  ot  dusk,  rhe  high  walls  of  this 

spacious  terrace,  which  tollows  the  structLiral  ct>ntt)urs  of  rhe 

house,  appear  ,sott  and  gentle,  relaxing  their  tense  shadows  ot 

a  tew  moments  ago.  The  enclosure  is  teniple-like,  and  in  it,  a 

visitt)r  IS  humbly  reminded  ot  rhe  trailness  ol   hiiinanity,   rhe 

es.sential  solitu>.ie  ot  .ill  men. 

But  solitude  dt)es  not  mean  isolation,  and  this  is  not  the  house 
of  a  recluse.  Barragan  likes  people  and  often  entertains.  Re- 
cently when  the  Senegal  Ballet  was  in  Mexici)  City,  the  tn)upe 
was  invited  to  the  Barragan  hi)use.  Milling  art)und  on  the  roof 
terrace,  some  members  of  the  group  began  a  spontaneous  dance. 
To  the  .sounds  of  echoing  drumbeat,  their  sinuous  black  lx)dies 
became  a  live  relief  against  the  powerful,  planar  walls.  The 
dancers  later  explained  that  the  space  reminded  them  of  Africa 
and  that  they  danced  tor  the  joy  of  finding  "home."  Even  people 
who  have  merely  seen  the  hou.se  in  phott)graphs  know  precisely 
what  thev  meant. L1 


:^ 


i 


Barragan's  famous  cantilevered  staircase  leads  to  the  mezza- 
nine frorr;  the  lib.'uy;  the  stairs  are  actually  sturdy  and  safe. 
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MELINA 


BYANN  RAY  MARTIN 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ANTHONY  EDGEWORTH 


The  auction  house  in  New  York  City  was 
jammed  with  four  hundred  people  hy  the 
time  lot  number  110  went  on  the  block. 
When  the  bidding  tor  the  tiny  picture  of 
two  women  in  a  parlor  reached  $175,  a 
tall,  white-haired  man  standing  in  the 
hack  of  the  room  quickly  batted  his  bid- 
ding paddle,  much  as  if  he  were  playing 
Ping-Pong.  He  nodded  to  the  auctioneer 
to  counter  each  competing  hid  until  he 
heard,  "Sold."  The  tall  man  had  just 
bought,  for  $275,  a  5y4-by-5'/4-inch 
"painted  print  after  Bakker-Korff,"  ac- 
cording to  the  sales  catalogue,  estimated 
to  be  worth  only  between  $40  and  $50. 

So  why  was  this  man  smiling.'  Because 
he  knew  he  had  scored  a  coup.  He  is  Um- 
berto  Melina,  who  once  paid  $900  for  a 
rare  Rembrandt  etching  he  spotted  in  a 
box  of  teacups,  $1,000  tor  an  unsigned 
portrait  he  recognized  (and  the  auction- 

Le/t:  Be/ore  a  sale,  Melina  checks  dut  a 
painting  at  the  Lnhin  Galleries. 


eer  didn't)  as  being  a  lost  work  by  Eugene 
Delacroix,  and  $100  for  a  drawing  by  Tie- 
polo  that  he  found  between  the  pages  of 
an  old  book.  Actually,  he  got  the  drawing 
free — the  $100  was  for  the  book. 

It  these  pieces,  which  he  sold  tor  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  were  the  only  "finds" 
to  his  credit,  the  fifty-four-year-old  Mel- 
ma  would  be  unusual,  since  he  is  a  heli- 
copter pilot  by  training  and  has  no  formal 
art  education.  However,  for  twenty  years 
now  he  has  been  uncovering  treasures  that 
other,  supposedly  more  knowledgeable 
professionals  have  overlooked,  with  such 
amazing  regularity  that  he  himself  is  re- 
garded with  amazement.  Born  and  raised 
in  Brooklyn,  Umberto  (Bert)  Melina  is 
the  son  of  a  Neapolitan  father  and  a  Ro- 
man mother  who  met  in  1910  in  Green- 
wich Village,  "where  my  father  had  an 
artist  studii). "  His  grandfather  was  an  art- 
ist in  Naples,  and  Bert  Melina  himself 
"used  to  paint,"  he  says.  "But  all  Italians 
paint,  eat  spaghetti,  and  chase  women." 
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His  early  career  interests  were  shcipeJ 
by  Italian  aviation  pioneers  like  the  tan>- 
ily  friend  tor  whom  he  was  named,  Um- 
berto  Nobile,  who  tlew  over  the  North 
Pole  in  a  diri,qible  in  1926.  Melina  learned 
to  fly  at  sixteen  and  mit  his  commercial 
pilot's  license  at  twenty-three.  Atter  ioin 
years  in  the  air  force  and  then  tlyinij;  cor- 
porate planes,  he  became  a  licensed  hel- 
icopter pilot.  His  assit;nments  ranged  from 
instructing  and  checking  oi.it  New  York 
City  Police  helici)pter  pilots  to  landinu  m 
a  New  Jersey  shopping  mall  at  Christ- 
mastime dressed  in  a  tur-trimmed  red  suit 
with  a  bag  full  of  toys  flung  over  his  back. 
"Bet  you  didn't  know  Santa  Claus  is  really 
a  big  Italian  art  dealer,"  Melina  chuckles. 

There's  a  chance  he's  not  kidding. 
Wherever  he  goes  in  New  York's  art  world 
he  is  met  with  smiles  and  cheery  choru.ses 
of  "Hi,  Uncle  Bert."  At  six  foot  two  and 
240  pounds,  with  a  full  head  ot  wavy  white 
hair,  gold-rimmed  glas,ses,  and  conserva- 
tive, well-cut  suits,  Melina  looks  and  acts 
like  the  perfect  uncle.  He  genuinely  likes 
people,  loves  his  avuncular  reputatitm, 
and  realizes  that  conviviality  helps  in  his 
work.  "I  know  so  many  people.  If  1  need 
a  favor  in  any  big  city  in  the  world  1  know 
someone  to  call.  Anything  from  checking 
out  a  Dutch  seventeenth-century  paint- 
ing to  making  lasagne,  they'll  do  it  for 
me — and  they  know  I'll  reciprocate." 


"I'M  THE 

LONE  RANGER. 

MY  OFFICE 

IS  MY  CAR." 


Melina  has  built  his  collection  of  con- 
tacts by  attending  virtually  every  auction 
at  the  New  York  establishments  of  the 
giant  international  auctioneers  Christie's 
and  Sotheby's,  as  well  as  by  regularly 
making  the  rounds  of  New  York's  smaller 
galleries,  such  as  William  LXiyle,  Phillips, 
Luhin,  Tepper,  and  Astor.  "I  rarely  travel 
to  Eiirope,"  says  Melina,  "because  at  the 
international  auctions  held  in  New  York 
you  get  to  know  ^lealers  trom  London, 
Milan,  Munich,  all  over.  You  learn  what's 
selling  where  and  for  how  much.  And 
maybe  the  guy  trom  Lon>.lon  says  he's 
looking  for  a  flower  painting  and  later  you 
get  one  and  drop  him  a  note."  Cne  day 
recently  while  making  his  rounds  Melina 

.A)in  Ray  Mai  tin,  a  jnrmcr  Newsweek  cd- 
lUir.  ni'iU's  uhni:i  ihc  (n;  icmlci. 


popped  into  a  gallery  with  branches 
abroad.  "Oh,  Bert,  I'm  glad  to  .see  you," 
said  one  of  the  staff.  "We  have  a  trans- 
atlantic call  coming  in  now  about  one  of 
your  pictures."  Within  two  minutes  Mel- 
ina has  received — and  rejected — an  offer 
oi  $35,000  for  an  Orientalist  painting 
that,  he  confides,  he  got  for  $3,000  at  a 
minor  New  York  auction.  "I'm  niit  inter- 
ested in  the  profit  margin  here,"  he  says. 
"The  painting  is  worth  more  than 
$55,000.  If  you  find  a  Michelangelo 
tor  $30  you  don't  sell  it  tor  $90." 

Needless  to  say,  Melina  hasn't  always 
been  so  picky.  It  was  almost  twenty-five 
years  ago  th.it  a  friend  a.sked  him  if  he 
could  find  him  a  pretty  picture  for  his 
living  room.  Melina  knew  some  art  deal- 
ers thriHigh  his  family.  From  an  Italian 
dealer  he  got  a  painting  oi  a  sibyl,  a  copy 
o\  a  work  by  Guercino,  for  $400.  He  told 
his  friend  it  was  a  copy;  the  friend  didn't 
mind  and  bought  it  from  Melina  for 
$1,000.  This  was  something  of  a  revela- 
tion for  the  helicopter  pilot.  "I  said  to 
myself,  if  this  guy  will  pay  a  grand  for  a 
copy,  what  would  someone  pay  for  an 
original?"  In  the  beginning,  Melina 
sometimes  bought  and  sold  "outrageous 
things  that  years  later  I  wt)uldn't  be  caught 
dead  with."  But  he  started  talking  to  tild- 
time  dealers  and  going  to  auctions,  mu- 
seums, and  galleries.  "I  studied — mostly 
antiques  cataKigues  and  some  art  encyclcv 
pedias,"  he  says.  And  he  stopped  flying 
in  order  to  concentrate  on  art. 

Also,  early  on,  he  met  an  art  dealer 
named  Dr.  Hans  Engel,  who  had  been  a 
professor  of  tine  arts.  "He  told  me,  'Mel- 
ina, you  have  a  \'ery  good  eye — I'd  pursue 
it.'  Evidently  he  knew  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about,"  says  Melina.  The  New  York 
print  dealer  James  Goodtriend  says,  "Bert 
has  metre  than  just  an  'eye' — he's  the  only 
guy  1  know  wht)  can  walk  into  a  house  or 
auction  gallery  and  just  walk  right  up  to 
the  only  good  piece  in  the  place."  Al- 
though Melina  demurs — "Any  good  dealer 
worth  his  salt  could  do  what  1  do" — he 
admits,  "Even  I'm  amazed  sometimes."  Ian 
Kennedy,  head  ot  the  old-master-paint- 
ings department  at  Christie's  in  New  York, 
says,  "This  connoisseur's  eye  of  Bert's  is  a 
gift,  one  that  he  has  developed  by  con- 
stantly looking  at  art." 

Melina's  eye  kept  leading  him  to  more 
and  more  important  discox'eries:  a  rare 
tenth-  t)r  eleventh-century  Chinese  plate 
he  bought  ft)r  $900  and  .sold  through 
Sotheby's  for  $15,000;  a  Durer  Mck'ncolia 
engraving  he  got  for  $700  and  sold  within 
hours  tor  $10,500;  an  encrusted  lump  of 
metal  he  bought  for  $30  that  turned  out 
to  be  $40,000  worth  of  ancient  Roman 


coins;  and  a  misattributetl,  flaking  paint- 
ing he  lx)ughr  for  $700  that  he  realized 
was  a  Guardi  and  sold  through  Christie's 
for  $20,000  after  having  it  restored. 

But  possessing  an  "eye"  is  just  the  be- 
ginning. Sotheby  Parke  Bernet's  presi- 
dent, John  L.  Marittn,  adds,  "It's  not  just 
that  he  has  a  good  eye  and  a  good  com- 
merci.il  sense;  it's  that  he  has  an  mquisi- 


"HE  HAS  MORE 

THAN  A  GOOD  EYE; 

HE'S  A  GRAND 

DETECTIVE." 


tive  mind — he  doesn't  believe  what  the 
catalogue  says.  He's  a  grand  detective." 

And  that's  precisely  the  image  that  best 
fits  Melina — the  grand  detective  with 
uncanny  intuition  and  the  tenacity  to  sift 
painstakingly  through  clues  until  he  finds 
the  answer.  Melina  starts  on  his  rounds 
of  small  auction  houses,  secondhand 
stores,  or  estate  sales  armed  with  a  flash- 
light, an  ultraviolet  light,  a  magnifying 
glass,  and  a  Polaroid  camera.  But  the  im- 
portant first  step  is  really  to  look  at  the 
work.  "That's  a  copy,"  says  Melina  of  a 
painting  in  a  small  New  York  auction 
house.  "I  know  the  original.  I'm  a  self- 
educated  man  and  I  learn  by  looking  and 
reading.  1  retain  what  1  learn.  Over  the 
years  it  you  see  enough  Titians,  for  ex- 
ample, then  you're  going  to  recognize  the 
characteristics  of  a  Titian  when  you  see 
one."  Besides,  a  painting  that  looks  funny 
may  just  be  "funny."  Melina  points  to  a 
Crucifixion  scene:  "There's  no  pain  and 
suffering  on  that  face.  It  looks  like  he's 
just  waiting  for  the  crosstown  bus."  He 
reads  the  attribution  on  another  work: 
"  'School  of  Nicolaes  Maes' — oh,  yeah.  A 
big  school — you  or  1  could  have  gone 
there." 

When  he  spies  a  promising  item  he 
eipens  his  black  briefcase  and  takes  out  a 
magnifying  glass.  What's  he  looking  for 
on  the  Chinese  ceramic  vase?  "The 
cracjuelure  may  be  a  clue  to  how  old  it 
really  is,"  he  says.  He  stops  before  a  sea- 
scape. He  whips  out  a  foot-long  flashlight 
and  uses  the  strong,  raking  light  to  study 
brushstrokes.  Sttipping  before  a  portrait, 
he  notes,  "It's  st)  dirty  it's  hard  to  tell 
what's  under  there."  So,  glancing  around 
furtively,  he  wets  both  thumbs  with  his 

Ri^ht:  Mdina  at  home  with  a  Raphacl-hkc 
jximiing  he  calls  "the  cnigrria. " 
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tonuLic  and  quickU  clc.ms  rhc  eve>,  Ic.w- 
ini;  the  Renaissance  chikl  limkinL;  like  a 
raccoitn  in  reverse.  "As  tar  as  res.ile  L^nes, 
pi.irtraits  are  deadly  anyway,"  he  says,  "un- 
less they're  by  Leonardo."  The  ultraxiolet 
light  can  he  used  to  detect  a  take  sign.iture 
that  was  added  after  the  \arnish.  The  Po- 
laroid camera  is  tor  taking  snapshots  ot 
anything  lie  thinks  might  he  worth 
checking.  "And  then  the  real  detect i\'e 
work  begins,"  he  says.  On  the  strength  ot 
accumulated  experience  he  will  ha\e  ^le- 
termined  the  period  ot  a  work  ani-l,  otten, 
the  prt^bable  artist  or  school.  Then  he 
goes  to  the  Frick  mtiseum's  liiirary  or  the 
art  room  ot  the  New  York  Public  Library 


or  to  his  own  collection  iil  some  16,000 
auction  catalogues  ,ini.l  art  books,  search- 
ing tiir  stylistic  details  to  Klenlity  the  art- 
ist detiniteiy.  C^r  he  might  tini.1  that  this 
is  a  known  work  or  e\en  a  lost  \ersion  ot 
a  vyell-known  painting. 

This  last,  Meiin.i  beiiexes,  is  the  case 
vyith  what  is  one  of  his  most  import.int 
finds  to  date.  "R.ick  in  IV-cember  1  saw 
this  painting  up  high  on  the  wall  in  a 
small  auction  house,  and  1  asked  tor  .i  lad- 
der. When  1  got  up  tliere  1  almost  tell  off. 
1  knew  immediately  what  it  was — for  years 
I'd  been  staring  at  a  photogr.iph  in  re- 
search books  of  armther  \ersuin  in  the 
L'ftizi."  Melina  climbed  ^lown  ,is  inci>n- 


spicuoiisly  ,is  possihie  aiui,  at  the  sale,  won 
the  painting  with  a  $2,600  bkl.  His  next 
step  was  to  get  in  touch  with  the  pre- 
eminent exix-rt  in  the  field.  "1  find  out 
who's  i.lone  the  most  respected  scholar- 
ship on  the  artist  in  question  and  1  call 
'em  Lip,"  he  says. 

The  art  protessiir  he  c.ilL\l  about  his 
IVcember  finel  was  Mir.i  Pajes  Merriman, 
a  professor  of  art  history  at  Wichita  State 
LJnivcrsity  and  the  foremost  authority  on 
Giuseppe-Maria  Oespi,  the  eighteenth- 
century  master  who  often  painted  whims- 
ical dt>mesric  scenes,  among  them  several 
\'ersions  of  a  woman  looking  for  fleas. 
Merriman  h.id  ne\er  heard  iif  Bert  Mel- 


THE  NINTH  FLEA  PICKER 


The  disciwery  in  a  New  York  saleroiim  of 
a  hitherto-unknown  and  brilliant  version 
ot  Giuseppe-Maria  Crespi's  Woman  Ln(i/<- 
in^f  far  Fleas  is  the  most  recent  e\'idence 
ot  Umberto  Melina's  connoisseurship.  (It 
is  seen  below,  left,  as  he  found  it;  right, 
after  cleaning.)  Crespi  was  .i  Bolognese 
artist  ( 1665-1747)  who  often  painted  en- 
gaging scenes  ot  low  lite.  Ot  the  handful 
of  Crespis  that  have  surfaced  in  the  art 
market  since  the  publication  of  Mira  Pajes 
Merriman's  catalogue  ot  his  works  in  1980, 


Melina's  can\'as,  she  believes,  is  clearly 
the  most  important. 

The  amusing  subject  of  the  flea  picker, 
sln>wing  a  graceful  woman  searching  her 
bosiim  in  a  humble  interior,  must  have 
been  in  great  demand  among  Oespi's 
aristocratic  patrons,  since  eight  other  ver- 
sions are  known.  To  satisfy  that  demand, 
Crespi  did  not  simply  repeat  the  compo- 
sition but  played  numerous  variations  on 
his  mildly  erotic  theme. 

Sometime  in  the  hist  century,  someone 


"improved"  the  canvas  by  adding  to  the 
scene's  furnishings  a  chest,  a  stot)l,  and  a 
water  jug  cluttering  the  fK.)or,  which  itself 
had  indications  of  fKiorboards  in  faulty 
perspective.  Once  the  jarring  additions 
were  removed  by  cleaning,  no  doubt  re- 
mained ot  the  picture's  authenticity  and 
unusually  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Its 
large  size  (22  by  27  inches),  its  sense  of 
space,  and  the  sensual,  "Caravaggist"  il- 
lumination make  it  by  all  lkLIs  the  finest 
ot  Crespi's  nine  sur\'i\'ing  flea  paintings. 
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ina,  but  in  the  end  she  tlew  to  New  York 
to  see  the  painting.  "I  was  astounded  at 
its  impressive  size  and  condition,"  she  says. 
"It's  a  sensational  piece. "  MeUna  won't  say 
exactly  what  he  hopes  it  will  go  for,  hut 
he  claims  its  value  is  at  the  high  end  of 
six  figures. 

Melina  buys  only  100  to  150  pieces  a 
year — for  no  more  than  a  few  thousand 
dollars  each,  top — and  he  sells  most  of 
them  through  Christie's  and  Sotheby's. 
"The  works  he  brings  us  generally  sell 
well,"  says  Ian  Kennedy,  of  Christie's. 
"He's  been  extremely  successful — there's 
no  one  else  quite  like  him."  Elizabeth 
Shaw,  a  Christie's  vice-president,  re- 
members, "One  night  I  saw  Bert  open  on 
lan's  desk  a  suitcase  full  of  pictures  he'd 
just  found  somewhere  in  New  Jersey.  He 
looked  at  them  almost  as  if  this  were  his 
first  good  look,  liked  what  he  saw,  and 
consigned  the  whole  lot  to  our  next  sale. 
He  has  no  overhead." 

Melina  laughs.  "Yes,  I'm  the  Lone 
Ranger.  I  have  no  staff — except  for  the 
million-dollar  staffs  at  Christie's  and 
Sotheby's  and  the  other  experts  1  consult. 
1  buy  pictures  outright,  and  I've  turned 
paintings  over  in  as  little  as  twenty-four 
hours,  because  I  know  the  market.  I  have 
no  shop,  no  clientele;  I  can  be  anywhere 
in  the  world  in  a  day.  My  office  is  my  car. " 

He  wheels  his  1978  silver  Grand  Prix 


swered  in  Italian,  'To  hell  with  that,  put 
the  painting  on  the  floor.'  " 

Melina's  on  his  way  home  now,  to  a 
quiet  neighborhot)d  overlooking  the  New 
York  harbor  and  a  modest  apartment  he 
shares  with  his  wife  ot  twenty-five  years, 
Irene,  and  their  sixteen-year-old  son, 
Robert.  In  the  apartment  is  Irene  Melina, 
a  serene  blonde.  There  is  also  an  aston- 
ishing array  of  art — a  Turner.'  a  Raphael.' 
Melina  isn't  saying — yet.  "I'm  checking 
them  out."  There  is  one  of  the  last  por- 
traits of  Napoleon  from  life  and  a  portrait 
ot  Galileo  by  Susterman  (or  a  pupil)  from 
the  collection  of  Louis  Philippe.  Over  a 
bookcase  containing  some  ot  Melina's  ref- 
erence catalogues  is  Christ  in  the  Temple, 
by  Jacob  de  Wet,  a  student  of  Rem- 
brandt's. Because  de  Wet  was  living  at 
Rembrandt's  house  when  the  picture  was 
being  painted,  Melina  likes  to  think  part 
of  it  may  be  by  the  master  himself,  "if  for 
no  other  reason  than  Rembrandt's  look- 
ing over  his  pupil's  shoulder  one  day,  grabs 
the  brush,  and  says,  'No,  dummy,  like 
this!'  "  Also  on  the  wall  is  a  certificate 
stating  that  Umberto  Melina  is  a  knight 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Agatha.  The  knight- 
hood, from  San  Marino,  the  world's 
smallest  republic,  was  given  to  him  in  1971 
for  helping  build  a  hospital  there,  which 
he  will  discuss  only  reluctantly:  "We're 
not  supposed  to  talk  about  our  own  good 


Left:  Melina  and  Joseph  Batta^lia,  who  restored  Woman  Looking  tor  Fleas.  Right:  He 
and  Ian  Kennedy,  of  Christie's,  examine  a  problem  painting. 


around  a  corner  on  to  Park  Avenue 
("Whoa,  sometimes  I  forget  I'm  not 
flying")  and  remarks,  "At  any  given  time 
1  can  have  anything  from  a  Picasso  to  a 
medieval  painting  in  my  trunk."  He  re- 
members driving  through  Greenwich 
Village  with  an  Italian  dealer  friend  and 
a  Tintoretto  they'd  just  bought.  "We 
passed  a  bank  holdup  in  progress  and  the 
bullets  were  whizzing  around.  1  said  to  my 
friend,  'Get  down  on  the  floor!'  He  an- 


deeds. "  He  is  also  reluctant  to  talk  about 
his  rather  noble  origins.  When  asked  about 
the  small  crest  on  his  business  card  he  will 
admit,  "It's  the  arms  of  the  dukes  ot  Bova, 
the  Melina  family." 

Melina  frequently  has  his  finds  re- 
stored or  at  least  cleaned,  "and  1  use  only 
the  best — Lowy  restoring  company,"  he 
says.  Melina  is  excited  this  day  because 
he's  on  his  way  to  Manhattan's  West  Side 
to  see  how  Lowy's  chief  restorer,  Joe  Bat- 


Studyin^  prints  and  drawings  with  James 
Goudfriend  in  his  hlew  York  shop. 

taglia,  is  coming  along  with  the  eigh- 
teenth-century Italian  masterpiece  Mel- 
ina first  saw  from  the  top  of  a  ladder. 
Battaglia  and  his  staff  have  carefully  re- 
moved a  lining  from  the  back  of  the  can- 
vas, to  ascertain  that  the  canvas  is  of  the 
period.  They've  checked  the  painting 
with  infrared  photography  and  subjected 
minute  chips  of  paint  to  microscopic  and 
chemical  analysis.  Not  only  have  they 
proved  the  work  dates  from  the  early 
1700s;  they've  also  detected — and  re- 
moved— some  clumsy  later  overpainting. 

While  Battaglia  and  Melina  are  admir- 
ing the  painting,  Battaglia  suddenly  says, 
"Oh,  Bert,  while  you're  here,  don't  you 
want  to  see  that  little  Bakker-Kortf  1 
checked  out  tor  you?"  Melina  had  brought 
the  little  picture  he'd  purchased  at  auc- 
tion the  week  before  to  Battaglia  tor  in- 
vestigation. Battaglia  goes  to  a  bin  and 
pulls  out  a  small  wood  panel,  now  with- 
out its  frame.  "This  is  definitely  a  paint- 
ing," says  Battaglia,  "certainly  not  a 
painted-over  print,  as  the  catalogue  said. " 
He  shows  where  he  had  opened  a  tiny 
"window"  in  the  varnish  at  the  edge  of 
the  panel  and  explained  that  microscopic 
examination  had  revealed  neither  paper 
nor  emulsion,  which  was  sometimes  used 
in  making  a  print.  "And  look  at  the  tiny 
details — all  painted,"  says  Battaglia.  "And 
look,  there's  Bakker-Korff's  signature, 
which  had  been  covered  by  the  frame." 

Melina  grins.  This  confirms  what  he 
had  already  found  out  by  tracking  down 
a  faint  number,  xll5,  he  had  noticed  on 
the  back  of  the  panel.  On  January  19, 
1949,  the  work  had  been  sold  at  Parke- 
Bernet's  auction  of  the  Clark  estate  as  a 
signed  painting  by  Alexander  Hugo  Bak- 
ker-Korff  (Dutch,  1824-82).  The  picture, 
of  two  women,  was  called  then  Daisy 
Gamp  and  Betsy  Prigg.  Melina  beams  and 
says,  "You  know  what  those  two  cutie  pies 
are  going  to  bring  ol'  Uncle  Bert?  About 
$11,000,  based  on  the  last  sales  figures. 
Not  bad  for  a  $275  investment. "D 
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To  him,  architecture  is  not  the  mother 
of  the  arts;  it  is  the  mother  of  civilization 

By  Paul  Chutkow 


To  many  Westerners,  he  is  a 
Jashinu  prince  and  one  o\  the 
richest  men  on  earth.  To  tht)se 
in  Thi)ri)Uo;hhred  racinj^,  he  is 
the  accomplished  owner  ot  one 
ot  the  vvt)rld's  t^reatest  racing  stables.  To 
some  fifteen  million  Ismaili  Moslems — a 
sect  of  Islam  with  communities  in  Asia, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  parts  oi  the 
West — he  is  their  spiritual  leader,  a  he- 
reditary descendant  of  the  prophet  Mo- 
hammed. The  A<^a  Khan  is  all  of  these, 
hut  what  few  people  knov\'  is  that  there  is 
another  Ajja  Khan,  a  passionate,  metic- 
ulous man  ot  x'ision  who  has  set  out  to 
start  a  peaceful  revolution.  This  is  the 
Aga  Khan  as  architectural  patron  and 
master  builder,  the  ,L;uidin,L;  intelligence 
behind  a  comple.x  series  of  initiatix'es  de- 
sij^ned  to  use  architecture  to  impro\'e  the 
way  people  live  and  work. 

This  month,  the  AL;a  Khan  Award  for 
Architecture  is  ^i\'in^  international  rec- 
iii^nition  ,md  $500,000  m  prize  money  to 
exemplary  buildint^  projects  in  the  devel- 
oping vvi)rld.  The  award  was  launched  iinly 
five  years  a,i;o,  and  its  first  fifteen  winners 
were  selected  in  U'HO.  But  already  the 
award  is  bef^mnin.L;  to  full  ill  its  aims.  Ac- 
con.iin,L;  tu  a  number  of  arcliirects,  luiikl- 
ers,  and  ^cholais,  the  award  process  is 
having  a  si>^niliLani  impact  on  plannuv.^ 
and  buildmu,  not  lust  m  the  Islamic  world 
but  in  the  West  ,is  well. 

To  liel[i  conunemorate  this  second 
roun^l  ol  awards,  the  /\',.;a  Khan  s|ioke  at 
length  with  (  oui], iis\,:tir  ab>:i!r  his  deep- 
ening commiii;;en:    to   architecture   aiul 


what  he  hopes  to  achie\'e.  The  interview 
tiH)k  place  at  his  Pans  home  on  the  lie 
St.  Louis,  overlookinj^  the  river  Seine. 
The  house,  built  around  a  serene  little 
inner  courtyard,  is  furnished  with  a  c]uiet 
elegance,  and  the  atnn)sphere  is  fiirmal 
yet  warm.  As  at  his  secretariat,  near 
Chantilly,  north  ot  Paris,  one  senses  the 
A<ia  Khan's  remarkable  attention  to  de- 
tail and  his  joy  in  the  play  of  light  and 
shadow. 

The  Aga  Khan  himself  is  just  ,is  un- 
derstated. At  ft)rty-six,  he  has  none  of  the 
personal  flamboyance  for  v\'hich  his  fa- 
ther. Prince  Aly  Khan,  and  his  grand- 
father, Mahomed  Shah  Aga  Khan,  were 
internationally  known.  NIamed  Karim  at 
birth,  he  was  only  twenty  years  old  when 
he  succeede^l  his  grandfather  as  the  Aga 
Khan.  Starting  in  July  1982  he  marked 
his  twenty-tive  years  as  the  forty-ninth 
hereditary  imam  of  the  Ismaili  commu- 
nity with  a  year-long  celebration.  Al- 
though personally  somewhat  self-effac- 
ing, the  Aga  Khan  approaches  all  his  work 
v\'ith  a  fierce  concentration,  and  when 
the  subject  turns  to  architectLire,  he  ra- 
di.ites  a  passionate  intensity. 


Haw  did  your  cmnmnmcni  (i>  arcliitecntre 

What  happened  was  that  1  inherited  the 
office  ot  imam  in  July  1957,  at  a  time 
v\hen  the  world  was  changing  rather 
cjuickly:  decolonization  in  Africa,  new 
countries  coming  into  existence  in  Asia. 


Change  was  rapid.  In  order  to  try  to  pre- 
pare tor  this  change,  I  was  concerned  with 
providing  my  community  with  new  in- 
stitutions that  would  help  to  prepare  it 
tor  the  future.  This  meant  new  schools, 
new  material  institutions,  banks,  insur- 
ance companies,  venture-capital  cinnpa- 
nies.  It  meant,  in  a  sense,  creating  a  large 
number  ot  new  buildings  in  many  coun- 
tries of  the  Third  World. 

Whereas  I  think  at  that  time  everyone 
connected  with  these  programs  had  a  good 
understanding  ot  what  should  be  the  con- 
tent of  the  program — the  nature  ot  the 
service  rendered — all  of  us  had  tense,  ter- 
rible cjuestions  abciut  the  physical  shape 
in  which  these  programs  should  be  im- 
plemented. The  more  I  worked  on  this, 
and  the  more  I  saw  other  agencies  doing 
the  .same  thing,  the  more  I  became  aware 
that  there  was  very  little  c^uestioning 
about  what  was  happening  in  terms  of  the 
physical  environment. 

I  asked  myself,  "What  will  the  impact 
of  this  be  on  generatitins  to  come.'  Are 
the  young  people  in  these  countries  going 
to  recognize  their  own  cultural  identity 
in  these  buildings  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years  from  now.'  Or,  are  they  going  to  find 
themselves  in  a  situation  where  they  will 
have  achieved  political  independence  but 
will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  revive 

Rif^ht:  Winner  nj  a  198.^  A.ija  Khan  Award, 
the  Hajj  Terminal  of  the  airjiort  at  ]eddah, 
m  Saudi  Arabia.  c/c,si,£;ncci  by  the  late  Fazlur 
Khan,  of  Skidn\ore,  Ounngs,  and  Merrill. 
The  vast  ruoj  eehoes  desert  tents. 
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Other  winners.  Above,  lejt:  Restoration  oj  the  miteh-dcjaced  jaurieenth-century  tomb  oj  Shah  Rukn-i-Alam.  Above,  right;  The  observation 
buildinfi  at  Rantau  Ahang  Visitors'  Centre,  in  Kuala  Trenggnau,  Malaysia,  in  which  traditional  architecture  and  crafts  have  been  used. 
Below:  Sherefuilin  s  White  Mosque,  in  Visoko,  Yugoslavia.  Zlatho  Ugljen  has  used  Bosnian  traditions  in  a  twentieth- century  vocabulary. 


their  own  cultural  traditions?"  What 
would  be  the  consequence  of  political  in- 
dependence when  cultural  heritage  is  lost? 

Maybe  your  interest  in  architecture  really 
predates  those  questions.  You  come  from  a 
line  of  builders,  after  all,  and  you  also  studied 
engineering  at  Harvard. 

That's  right,  I  had  read  for  many,  many 
years  about  all  aspects  of  Islam.  And  cer- 
tainly its  built  environment  is  one  of  the 
things  one  learns  about,  and  the  way  in 
which  that  built  environment  reflects  so- 
ciety, but  I  can't  say  that  my  education 
prepared  me  for  the  questions  I  have  just 
mentioned,  for  practical  realities. 

♦ 

What  use  is  political 
independence  if 

our  cultural 
heritage  is  lost? 

■ ♦ 

What  did  you  do  to  answer  the  questions? 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  ask  myself 
whether  my  concern  was  shared  by  other 
Moslems — and  by  non-Moslems,  for  that 
matter.  I  put  together  a  group  of  people 
in  the  first  seminar,  which  was  held  at 
Aiglemont  [his  secretariat],  in  March 
1978.  I  tried  to  bring  into  that  seminar 
people  who  had  rather  traditionalist  views 
and  perceptions  of  Islam,  and  Moslems 
who  had  been  educated  totally  in  the 
Western  world,  and  who  had  maybe  a  less 
traditionalist  point  of  view,  and  non- 
Moslems. 

The  objective  of  the  seminar  was  to 
determine  whether  the  Islamic  built  en- 
vironment was  following  what  they  felt 
was  an  appropriate  direction,  or  not.  The 
answer  was  unanimous.  There  was  a  se- 
rious doubt  as  to  whether  the  built  en- 
vironment in  the  Islamic  world — and  in 
the  Third  World  more  generally — was 
going  in  an  appropriate  direction. 

It  was  then  that  you  thought  of  the  Aga  Khan 
Award  for  Architecture? 

The  people  who  were  with  me  decided 
that  we  would  try  to  do  two  things.  We 
would  try,  first  of  all,  to  heighten  the  sen- 
sitivity of  all  decision  makers  concerning 
the  problems  of  the  built  environment  in 
the  Islamic  world  and  the  Third  World. 
Then  we  decided  to  try  to  identify,  within 
the  words  "total  environment"  or  "built 
environment,"  what  were  the  eight  or  ten 
key  themes  that  needed  to  be  discussed. 

In  other  words,  we  were  seeking  to  cre- 
ate an  awareness  of  the  problem,  define 
it  in  more  manageable  terms,  bring  peo- 


ple together  who  were  qualified  to  discuss 
the  relevant  issues,  and  then  let  people 
respond  to  them. 

That  was  the  genesis  of  the  award.  We 
felt  that  what  we  should  put  a  premium 
on  was  good  buildings,  so  that  there  was 
a  sense  in  the  Islamic  world,  in  the  Third 
World,  of  what  the  master  jury  of  the 
award  felt  was  a  good  sense  of  direction. 

You  intended  to  teach  by  example  rather  than 
by  precept.  In  looking  back  on  the  1980 
awards,  do  you  think  they  have  created  pro- 
totypes and  pointed  a  direction! 

I  think  they  have.  But  we  will  need 
more  time  to  tell  what  has  been  the  total 
impact  of  the  first  awards.  I  think  the 
existence  of  the  award  has  definitely 
heightened  in  the  Islamic  world  and  in 
the  Third  World  questions  about  how  the 
built  environment  should  look  in  the  fu- 
ture. Clients  of  all  forms — individuals, 
governments,  associations,  international 
agencies — don't  seem  to  have  the  pas- 
siveness  that  there  was  in  the  past,  at  least 
not  to  the  same  extent. 

I  think  the  second  thing  the  award  has 
done  has  been  to  bring  together  not  only 
architects,  but  also  thinkers,  sociologists, 
archaeologists,  economists.  The  award  has 
demonstrated  that  a  good  building  isn't 
only  a  structure.  A  good  building  has  an 
impact  on  people's  perception  of  their 
cultural  heritage.  It  has  an  impact  on  so- 
cial balance  or  imbalance.  It  has  an  im- 
pact on  people's  outlook  on  life  in  terms 
of  standards  and  in  terms  of  awareness 
about  building,  building  materials,  and  the 
construction  industries:  what  is  appropri- 
ate and  what  isn't.  A  good  building  has 
an  impact  on  ecology. 

In  other  words,  the  award  heightened  people's 
understand'ng  of  architecture  and  its  conse- 
quences. Were  you  surprised  by  that? 

I  would  say  awed  rather  than  surprised. 
Just  raising  issues  wasn't  really  the  objec- 
tive. The  award  wants  and  encourages  ar- 
chitectural solutions  to  be  different.  I 
think  they  will  definitely  be  different,  for 
obvious  reasons:  demographic,  economic, 
climatic — whatever  it  may  be.  But  I  think 
the  awareness  and  the  multicultural- 
ism — or  a  multidisciplinary  approach — 
are  things  that  have  now  come  across. 

One  is  tempted  to  think  that  you  see  archi- 
tecture as  an  instrument  of  social  change. 

Yes,  I  do.  I  would  prefer  to  call  it  an 
instrument  for  improving  the  quality  of 
life.  And  I  think  you  put  your  finger  right 
on  it.  I  genuinely  believe  that  generations 
that  are  born,  brought  up,  and  live  -n  bet- 
ter-quality surroundings  have  a  different 


Sidi-bou-Sa'id,  built  in  Tunis  on  a  hill  above 
a  superb  cliff  and  the  Bay  of  Carthage:  an 
ongoing  conservation  scheme  that  won  an  Aga 
Khan  Award  in  1980. 
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outlook  on  life.  Architecture  is,  in  my 
view,  a  method  of  creating  development, 
well-being.  And  1  think  architecture,  it 
it  goes  wrong,  can  be  a  source  ot  conflict 
or  destahilization. 

Certain/}'  it's  been  true  in  the  past  that  m 
developing  euuntries,  tou  rapid  a  Westerni- 
zation— be  it  in  architecture  or  otherivise — 
has  had  political  consequences. 

Yes,  and  1  wouldn't  limit  the  conse- 
quences to  political  consequences.  1  think 
some  ot  these  buildings  have  had  very  un- 
desirable social  consequences.  You  simply 
have  got  to  accept  the  fact  that  every  time 
you  put  a  building  in  a  community  of  peo- 
ple, in  some  way  you  affect  that  commu- 
nity of  people. 

Let's  talk  about  your  oum  building  projects. 
You  built  a  nursing  school  in  Pakistan.  Can 
such  a  building  overcome  or  change  people's 
attitudes  in  a  positive  ivay — from  your 
standpoint — within  an  Islamic  context.-' 

Yes,  1  think  it  can,  for  this  reason:  one 
of  the  most  exhilarating  experiences  I  have 
had  in  working  in  the  Third  World  is  peo- 
ple's practically  instantaneous  and  emo- 
tional recognition  of  competence,  jf 
professionalism.  It  is  wrong  to  think  that 
people  who  do  not  have  a  Western  edu- 
cation do  not  recognize  competence  or 
professional  qualifications.  They  do. 

What  one  is  doing  in  a  school  of  nurs- 
ing, for  example,  is  trying  to  give  these 
young  women  a  professional  standard  in 
a  cultural  context  that  is  theirs.  We  are 
not  taking  them  out  of  Pakistan,  we  are 
not  educating  them  in  a  non-Moslem  so- 
ciety. But  we  are  trying  to  give  them 
within  their  cultural  context  a  profes- 
sional education  that  they  have  not  had 
access  to  before.  Now,  that  is  an  educa- 
tional experience,  but  it  is  also  dealing 
with  some  of  the  nonmedical  aspects  of 
medicine.  And  that  is  a  process  of  change. 

I  find  it  very  interesting  that  when  you  set 
out  to  heighten  the  awareness  ivithin  the  Is- 
lamic communities,  the  architects  ai\d  other 
people  involved  in  the  prcjject  always  say  they 
had  their  consciousness  heightened  as  ivell. 
There  is  a  duahty,  a  bridge,  in  your  ap- 
proach, isn't  there! 

Yes,  yes,  I  think  the  bridge  is  teaching 
people  to  think  in  a  wider  cultural  con- 
text than  they  have  had  access  to  befi)re. 
Maybe  I  should,  if  you  don't  mind,  just 
mention  the  whole  issue  of  teaching. 

Opposite:  The  award-wimmig  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  damaged  eighteenth- century  A:em 
Palace,  in  Damascus,  Syria,  a  masterpiece 
of  Islamic  architecture. 
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Left:  The  Kampung  Improvement  Program,  in  Jakarta,  Indcmesia,  won  the  Aga  Khan 
Aivard  in  1980.  Right,  above:  A  1983  winner — the  Ramses  Wissa  Wassef  Arts  Centre, 
i7\  Cairo.  Below:  Hafsia  quarter  in  Tunis — urban  public  housing  in  the  vernacidar 


The  idea  behind  the  Aga  Khan 
Award  for  Architecture  is  not  to 
create  a  new  "school"  of  archi- 
tecture or  to  promulgate  new  genera- 
tions of  buildings  with  the  domes,  min- 
arets, and  other  stereotyped  visions  of 
traditional  Islamic  architecture.  Quite 
the  contrary.  The  aim  is  to  reveal  ar- 
chitecture as  a  problem-solving  art — 
one  that  can  be  used  to  document  and 
understand  the  past,  to  define  contem- 
porary problems,  and  to  stimulate  both 
the  people  and  the  processes  involved 
in  creating  an  appropriate 
architecture  of  the  future. 

Is  that  too  much  to  ask  of  "the  mi)ther 
of  the  arts".'  Not  at  all.  Until  the  first 
group  of  awards  was  announced,  three 
years  ago,  few  Westerners  had  paid  much 
attention  to  Islamic  architecture.  Now 
at  least  the  architectural  community 
does.  Or  consider  the  influence  of  one 
project,  the  Kampung  Imprt)vement 
Program,  which  won  an  Aga  Khan 
Award  in  1980  for  its  efforts  to  improve 
life  among  urban  squatters  in  Jakarta, 
Indonesia.  It  expressed  a  truly  revolu- 
tionary idea:  leave  everything  that  was 
there — no  bulldozing — and  try  to  make 
the  most  of  existing  structures.  Partly 
because  of  the  recognition  the  munici- 
pal prt)ject  received  from  the  award,  that 
idea   has   caught   on    in   several    other 


housing  ministries,  notably  in  some  Gulf 
states. 

This  year,  eleven  winners  were  cho- 
sen, many  of  which  are  shown  on  these 
pages.  The  citations  range  from  praise 
for  the  way  one  building  exerts  a  be- 
neficent influence  as  an  example  (the 
Ramses  Wissa  Wassef  Arts  Centre,  in 
Cairo)  to  kudos  for  another  building's 
"search  for  a  new  synthesis  of  tradi- 
tional and  modern  architectural  vocab- 
ulary" (Residence  Andalous,  in  Sousse, 
Tunisia).  Significantly,  three  of  the 
awards  were  for  restoration  of  great 
examples  of  the  Islamic  architec- 
tural heritage. 

Each  of  the  winners  receives  a  high 
degree  of  publicity  as  well  as  $45,000  in 
cash,  no  strings  attached.  But  the  award 
process  is  tar  from  being  just  a  matter  of 
handing  out  money.  Under  the  auspices 
ot  the  awards  foundation,  which  oper- 
ates from  Geneva  with  a  degree  of  in- 
dependence from  the  Aga  Khan,  eight 
seminars  have  been  held  in  the  Islamic 
world  to  examine  specific  architectural 
themes  and  problems.  These  seminars 
also  help  to  define  the  criteria  for  the 
awards,  which  are  selected  by  an  inde- 
pendent jury  of  distinguished  architects 
and  planners.  Understandably,  the  Aga 
Khan's  own  binlding  projects  are  not  el- 
igible.—PC. 
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THE  KnOWiriQ  PATROn 


The  hixurun(s  rcynt  started  /n  the  Ai^a  Khan  n\  1962  (Di  the  Costa  Snwralda,  m  SLirdmia.      plan  tdr  1 


AlrlniiiL;li  most  Wesrcrncrs  Jo  nor 
kniiw  It,  the  Ai^.i  Khan  is  an  aiii- 
hituiLis  and  acconiph.shcJ  huiLlcr. 
Whether  he  is  coniinissioninL;  a  Ljirls 
school  in  l^akistan,  a  totii  ist  lodj^o  in 
Kenya,  a  medical  complex  in  Ka-  ^-^  '' 
rachi,  or  a  luxury  resort  on  the 
Metliterranean,  the  A,L;a  Khan  demani.ls 
that  a  hiiildiny  pro|ect  achieve  hoth  tiinc- 
tional  excellence  and  a  harmonious  in- 
tef^ration  with  its  physical,  economic,  aiul 
cultural  en\'ironment.  To  untlerstand  his 
commitment  to  architecture  and  some  of 
his  methoi.1,  one  nee^l  only  examine  two 
of  his  hii^^cst  projects. 


The  first  IS  the  Costa  Smerald.i,  a  lux- 
urmtis  resort  of  houses,  ..partments,  Im- 
tels,  shops,  and  sports  facilities  aloni; 
thirty-five  miles  of  the  northeast  coast  of 
Sardinia.  It  would  he  easy  to  dismiss  it  as 

just  a  super-resort  tor  the  super-rich. 

In  the  Aya  Khan's  \'iev\',  thous^h, 
the  T.TOO-acre  project  marks  a  some- 
times-tnistratint;  experiment  Llurini;  his 
own  career  as  a  planner  and  a  huikler,  and 
one  that  taught  him  some  hitter  lessons 
ahout  the  entangled  prohlems  of  under- 
(.levelopment. 

When  the  A,L;a  Khan  first  ,i;ot  invol\'ei.l 
in  C.'osta  Smeralda,   m    I'^K^l,  this  rock\', 


pine-co\erei.l  pari  of  Sardinia  was  mos- 
L|uito  infested,  without  roails,  ani.1  used 
only  hy  a  fev\'  dozen  peasants  for  grazing 
their  cattle  and  ^oats.  Today  the  area  is 
e<.i>nomically  productive  and  the  natural 
heauty  of  the  lan^l  has  heen  preserved, 
despite  ,$600  million  worth  of  huilding 
,ind  de\'elopment.  In  addition,  the  resort 
still  has  what  the  A^a  Khan  and  the  con- 
sortium of  investors  that  launched  the 
project  call  its  "cultural  identity."  Sar- 
dinia is  a  land  of  peasants,  and  the  most 
identitiahle  architectural  style  is  evident 
m  the  stazzu,  a  simple,  four-walled  shep- 
herd's house.  Taking  the  .stat;ru  as  a  basic 
model,  the  planners  and  architects  elab- 
orated <m  it,  creating  scattered  homes  and 
\ alias  m  a  style  that  was  respectful,  sim- 
ple, elegant,  and  luxurious. 

Co.sta  Smeralda's  planners  also  created 
an  airline,  Alisarda,  to  brin^  in  tourists 
and  residents;  they  created  a  landscaping 
business,  a  ceramic-tile  manufacturing 
company,  and,  of  course,  hun^lreds  of  jt)bs 
in  the  building  am.!  service  industries.  In 
•  iddition,  the  planners  looked  tar  ahead, 
spacing  out  development  targets  over  a 
period  of  fifty  years,  says  Paolo  Ammas- 
sari,  an  engineer  who  is  in  charge  of  de- 
velopment m  Costa  Smeralda.  "Whar  the 
Aga  Khan  has  developed  here  is  a  very 
rare  concept  of  land  planning:  protection 
of  the  environment  and  protection  of  in- 
vestment. We  are  aware  that  you  can't 
have  one  without  the  other." 

The  approach  is  indeed  rare.  But  it  fit 
exactly  the  philosophy  of  the  Aga  Khan, 
who  understood  the  implications  for  mak- 
ing other  projects  in  the  developing  world 
both  economically  viable  and  cultur.illy 
appropriate.  But  if  the  Aga  Khan  could 
^lan  for  long-term  benefits,  he  could  do 
little  ■iK)ut  short-term  politics.  As  the 
Costa  Smeralda  bk)omed,  so  did  local  ex- 
pectations about  what  it  should  bring  the 
Sardinians.  Naturally,  polirical  ambition 
followed  the  public  unrest,  and  Costa 
Smeralda  became  a  focus  of  acrimonious 
contention.  The  troubles  now  seem  to 
have  abated,  but  the  episitde  clearly  dis- 
appointed the  Aga  Khan. 

His  other  key  project  is  a  $100  million 
teaching  hi)spitiil  in  Karachi,  Pakistan. 
One  component,  a  nursing  schin)l,  was 
opened  in  N81;  and  the  Aga  Khan  Med- 
ical College,  where  community  and  rural 
medicine  will  be  tatight,  is  scheduled  to 
be  finished  hy  l'->iS4.  Together,  the  college 
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and  the  hospital  are  meant  to  serve  as  the 
training  huh  for  some  120  primary-health- 
care centers  that  the  Aga  Khan  has  al- 
ready estahlished  in  Pakistan. 

The  medical  complex  was  designed  hy 
Payette  Associates,  a  Boston  firm  with 
long  experience  in  building  hospitals.  Ni) 
sooner  had  Tom  Payette  won  the  job  than 
he  was  on  an  Aga  Khan-sponsored  tour 
of  Islamic  architecture,  getting  a  total- 
immersion  course  in  Islam  and  in  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  a  hospital  in  a  developing 
society. 

"The  Aga  Khan  wanted  to  produce  a 
high-quality  school  that  would  match 
standards  in  the  West.  Equally,  he  wanted 
a  building  that  would  set  a  new  image  in 
Pakistan  and  in  the  Moslem  world,"  says 
Payette.  Meeting  those  goals  went  far  be- 
yond providing  a  handsome  building  tilled 
with  efficient  technology  and  able  peo- 
ple. For  example,  it  is  still  not  accepted 
in  the  Moslem  society  that  Moslem  women 
nurses  treat  men  patients.  To  help  change 
that,  the  Aga  Khan  insisted  that  each  of 
the  230  students  in  the  nursing  school — 
all  of  them  women — have  a  private  room. 
That  room  not  only  promotes  quiet  study- 
ing; it  also  confers  new  status  on  the  nurses 
and,  indirectly,  on  the  hospital. 

Mozhan  Khadem,  an  Iranian-born 
architect,  working  with  Payette, 
joined  with  the  Aga  Khan\ 
brother.  Prince  Amin,  on  the  interiors  at 
Karachi.  The  result,  he  says,  is  a  marvel- 
ously  fresh  vocabulary  tor  Islamic  archi- 
tecture, one  that  is  apparent  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  inner  courtyards,  the  symbolic 
details,  and  the  varied  surface  textures. 

Tom  Payette  is  dazzled  by  the  passion 
of  the  Aga  Khan's  architectural  quest.  "He 
feels  there's  a  lot  he  can  move,  through 
architecture,"  Payette  says.  "His  hope  is 
clearly  to  raise  the  level  of  standards  oi 
the  profession,  and  he  can  be  testy.  He 
wants  you  to  reach."  Another  person 
deeply  involved  in  the  Aga  Khan's  archi- 
tecture is  Renata  Holod,  a  specialist  in 
Islamic  architecture  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Holod,  alst)  the  award's  first 
director,  emphasizes  the  Aga  Khan's  abil- 
ity to  motivate  those  around  him.  "He's 
genuine,"  she  says,  "and  people  around 
him  understand  that  very  quickly."  For 
Payette,  what  it  all  amounts  to  is  visiim. 
"You  know,"  he  says,  "I  sometimes  think 
he  almost  wishes  he  weren't  the  Aga  Khan 
but  an  architect." 


In  the  Islamic  world,  the  most  active 
architects  are  essentially  professionals 
trained  in  Western  schools  of  architec- 
ture in  the  Western  world.  Or  they  are 
architects  who  are  Moslem,  but  wht)  have 
been  trained  in  architecture  schot)ls  set 
up  in  the  Islamic  world  in  accordance  with 
Western  standards  of  design  and  Western 
methods  of  teaching.  So  there  are  many 
young  architects  from  the  Islamic  world 
today,  hut  they  have  not  necessarily  had 
exposure  to  the  cultural  heritage  in  their 
learning  process. 

Also,  the  Western  architects  are  de- 
signing in  a  cross-cultural  situation,  one 
in  which  they  have  no  previous  experi- 
ence. Their  problem  is  that  they  haven't 
even  had  a  reference  point.  The  top 
Western  architects  have  not  known  where 
to  go  to  learn  about  the  cultural  expres- 
sions of  Islam  in  the  built  environment. 
That  resulted  in  my  program  at  Harvard 
and  at  MIT. 

Yon  mean  that  yon  chose  Harvard  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  be- 
cause they  could  reach  Western  architects, 
educating  them  to  Moslem  needs,  and  be- 
cause so  many  Moslem  architects  attend  them. 
But  couldn't  you  have  started  the  program  m 
the  Third  World  as  easily? 

Well,  I  saw  that  the  most  important 
buildings  in  the  Third  World  were  high- 
tech  buildings,  and  those  commissions 
have  been  and  are  likely  to  continue  to 
be  practically  the  prerogative  of  Western 
high-tech  architectural  firms.  Besides,  it 
seemed  perfectly  possible  that  a  program 
put  together  at  Harvard  and  MIT  could 
be  required  to  have  an  outreach  element 
in  it,  one  that  would  recirculate  the 
teaching  material  to  schools  of  architec- 
ture in  the  Islamic  world. 

Thinking  of  it  all — the  award,  the  teaching 
program,  plus  your  quarterly  magazine  <m 
Islamic  architecture  ayid  the  architectural 
documentation  service  you  started — it  seems 
you  must  have  a  grand  design. 

I  think  it's  true  to  say  that  the  result  ot 
all  this  thinking  has  created  a  rather  sim- 
ple question:  Where  is  the  built  environ- 
ment of  the  developing  world,  of  the  Is- 
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hope    that    the 


question  will  be  asked,  and  that  the  tools 
and  the  people  with  an.swers  will  be  more 
available  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  will  he  the  built 
environment  of  the  Islamic  world  in 
twenty-five  years,  because  there  will  be 
different  solutions  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  But  the  grand  design,  if  1  could 
call  it  that,  would  be  to  try  to  encourage 
pe(.)ple — decision   makers — to   build   tor 


themselves  an  environment  that  is  more 
appropriate,  perhaps,  than  it's  been  in  the 
past. 

Obviously  architecture,  unlike  some  of  the 
other  arts,  offers  an  enormous  lasting  value, 
something  almost  commemcrrative.  Is  this  part 
of  its  attraction  for  you? 

No.  I  think  life  changes,  people  change, 
buildings  change.  I  think  that  they  must 
be  built  to  change.  What  I  hope  is  that  a 
building  is  permanent  because  it  responds 
to  a  certain  requirement  but  is  flexible 
enough  that  people  at  a  later  time  can 
make  changes.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  frigid, 
rigid  buildings  that  are  built  for  a  specific 
purpose  at  a  specific  time.  Ten  years  later 
they  no  longer  serve  the  function. 

Architecture  obviously  can  have  an  enor- 
mous spiritual  comptment.  How  do  you  see 
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modern  architecture  having  a  spiritual  role 
in  your  community? 

Looking  at  it  from  a  Moslem  point  of 
view,  the  industrialized  world  has  at- 
tached a  very  great  premium  to  materi- 
alism. Has  there  been,  as  a  consequence 
to  that,  a  dehumanization  of  society?  Has 
the  individual  lost  his  sense  of  identity? 
What  has  been  the  impact  on  ethical 
standards,  generally  speaking?  Have  eth- 
ical standards  fallen? 

These  are  not  just  questions  Islam  raises; 
these  are  questions  that  thinking  people 
around  the  world  are  asking.  And  I  think 
that,  insofar  as  possible,  the  development 
of  the  Islamic  world's  built  environment 
should  seek  to  answer  these  questions. 
Because  Islamic  architecture  historically 
has  paid  specific  attention  to  God's  cre- 
ation, particularly  his  manifestations 
through  the  beauty  of  nature,  I  think  Is- 
lamic designers  will  have  the  sensitivity 
til  help  find  creative,  new  answers. 

Your  Highness,  yini'iv  made  it  very  clear  that 
you  u'ould  like  to  change  the  way  people  live 
and  the  ivay  people  think. 

I'm  trying  to  encourage  people  to  ask 
questions  without  having  the  presump- 
tion of  saying  what  the  answers  are.D 

Paul  Chutkow,  a  journalist  and  editor  in  Paris, 
wrote  about  UNESCO  and  the  politics  of 
culture  in  the  December  1982  Connoisseur. 
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The  elegant  jewelry  ot  rhe 
Brazilian  HaroKK)  Biirlc 
Marx — exqiiiMtely  hand- 
crafted necklaces  studded  with 
riihellites  or  ^reen  tourma- 
lines or  orange-brown  esso- 
nite  Liarnets;  heroic  rmus; 
flexible  ciillars  ot  textured 
^old;  slender  articulatCLl 
torciues  that  conform  to  the 
neck's  contours  and  dandle  a 
hu,t^e  pendant  of  extraordi- 
nary opal  or  amethyst  or  a^iua- 
marine — brin,L;s  to  mind  the 
halt-mythical  women  ot  .1 
shadi)wy  past:  Nefertiti,  Cdeo- 
patra,  Empress  Theodora,  Az- 
tec princesses.  FUirle  Marx 
himsi^lf  denies  that  he  is  con- 
sciously influenced  by  antiL|- 
uity:  "Althouj^h  1  lo\X'  it,  the 
past  can't  be  brought  back 
a^ain.  New  thini;s  must  be 
made.  1  like  to  think  that  I'm 
a  small  link  in  pKineerinu  jew- 
elry concepts,  in  finding  new      

roads,  althou^'h  I  deeply  respect  rhe  okl 
roads."  Paul  Desautels,  the  recently  re- 
tired CLirator  ot  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's department  of  mineralouv,  a<4rees: 
"You  feel  that  Burle  M.irx  is  usinj^  ancient 
motifs.  Yet  it  you  searcli  for  somethinL; 
specific,  you  can't  fini.1  it."  Burle  Marx's 
jewelrv'  is  timeless  aiul  unKnie;  no  two 
pieces  are  e\'er  exactU  alike,  ,ind  all  are 
clearly  the  work  of  ,in  artist. 

Besides  tine  desiLjn,  his  leuelry  ^lein- 
onst rates  an  iniienious  use  ot  the  coKuwl 
i;ems  that  are  one  ot  Brazil's  most  imj'ior- 
tant   natural   resources  —  emeralds,   ai.|u,i- 


Hdroldo  Burle  Marx  designs 
jewels  of  timeless  artistry 


with  South  Africa,  before  the  two  south- 
ern continents  i.lritted  apart;  the  condi- 
tions that  proi.lucei.1  (.liamoni^ls  in  one 
would  produce  them  in  the  other. )  P.iins- 
takinu  workmanship  multiplies  rhe  value 
of  his  colorei.1  stones,  however  beautiful 
they  may  be  before  they  are  set.  When 
appropriate,  the  lewelry  is  expertly  engi- 
neered. A  seemin<^ly  ri^ul  yohi  neck 
tori.|ue,  tor  example,  is  imperceptibly 
hinyed,  so  that  if  lies  comfortabh'  flat 
against  the  bod\'. 

Since   B>S5,  members  ot  the  Brazili.m 


yoNernment  lia\'e  been  commissionmi; 
marines,  tourmalines,  topazes,  and  opals  Burle  Marx  to  create  jewelry  to  be  ,i^i\en 
.tmon^theai.  (  Fhouyh  Burle  Marx  makes  to  official  \'isitors  ,md  to  heads  ot  state 
little  ii-.e  of  diamonds,  the  countrv  mines  ,ind  their  first  ladies.  Madame  Josip  Broz 
tirst-r.ite  speumens.  lions  a<^o  the  Brazil-  (Tito)  was  L;iven  a  uold  necklace  .set  with 
i.m  kuilmas,-,  m.iy  ii.ue  been  conri).^uous      rose     tourmalines;     Madame     Helmut 


Schiuklt,  ,1  free-form  aciua- 
111, nine  neck  ct)llar  and 
broiK'h.  japan's  Empress  Na- 
f^ako  received  an  opal  neck- 
lace; Princess  Michiko  Shoda, 
wife  ot  Prince  Akihito,  acjua- 
marines.  lather  recipients  were 
Empress  Farah  Diha,  of  Iran; 
Madame  '^alery  Giscard 
d'Estainf^,  of  France;  Grand 
Duke  Jean  of  Luxembourg;  In- 
dira Gaiulhi;  ,m(.l  Queen  Mar- 
Lirethe,  ot  Denmark,  who  was 
photographed  on  her  wedding 
trip  wearin<^  her  Burle  Marx 
aquamarine  brooch  and  ring- 
A  list  of  other  mternarional 
clients  reads  like  ,1  mixture  of 
the  Almauach  dc  Cjntha.  the 
Social  Register,  and  Variety — 
Prince  Rai^nhild  Lorentzen  of 
Norway,  the  marchioness  of 
Villaverde  (Franco's  daugh- 
ter), Flappy  Rockefeller,  Val- 
entino,  Merle  Park,   Havid 

Wall,  Joan  Bennett,   Merle 

(.^beron,  Natalie  Wood,  Garol  Baker, 
Garmen  MacRae,  Mrs.  Zuhin  Mehta,  Neil 
Sedaka. 

Although  Burle  Marx  has  attracted 
some  2,000  American  customers  over  the 
years,  it  was  not  until  1981  that  his  jew- 
elry was  made  available  in  the  Unitet.! 
States.  That  year,  Alta  Leath,  the  ener- 
getic young  wife  of  C^ongressman  Marvin 
Leath  (D. ,  Texas),  bn)ught  it  to  W.ish- 
ington,  where  she  opened  a  small  shop, 
the  Altomar  Gollection,  in  the  U)bby  ot 
the  Watergate  F4i)tel.  It  is  devoted  to  the 
designs  ot  Haroldo  Burle  M.irx,  on  which 
she  holds  world  rights. 

Gen  Troltd  is  a  Ncxv  Yi)rkcr  who  s/iouls  the 
;^rcatcr  jxirt  oj  the  year  rrcn't'/ntt;(in  maiia:ine 
assif^nments. 
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An  ei/(/uc'cn-/<c(n(t-,L;nU  necklace  jLtvincd  ivnh  the  an  i>j  Marai('i,  an  island  ni  mnihcrn  linrji  Silx'cr  allay  lyciUcs  the  snjf  [Hiiina. 
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Mrs.  Lcarh  tiisr 
met  Burle  Marx  in 
Rio  when  he  was 
CtinsiderinL;  retire- 
ment. "I'm  m- 
debted  to  Alta,"  he 
admits.  "She  made 
me  younf,'  attain  by 

giving  me  such  confidence  and  encoLir- 
agement  that  1  had  to  become  better  and 
better."  Before  she  left  Rio,  she  hai.1  also 
given  him  a  large  check  and  carte  blanche 
to  send  her  the  ec]uivalent  in  jewels.  Roth 
sides  are  pleased  with  their  .irrangeiiienr. 
For  her  part,  Alta  Leath  is  no  dilettante. 
Although  stie  had  ne\er  run  a  business, 
she  studied  gemoiogy  and  collected  stones 
as  a  hobby  for  some  years.  In  Rurle  Marx's 
jewels  she  recognizes  a  L|uality  that  et- 
k)rtlessly  links  past  to  present. 

It  can  be  seen  in  a  massn'e  goLI  ring  set 
with  a  rectangle  ot  carved  golden  beryl 
that  suggests  an  archaeologist's  tini.1,  and 
in  an  imposing  gold  ctoss  combining  .ime- 
thyst  with  rubellite  (red  tourmaline), 
reminiscent  ot  ecclesiastical  lewels  from 
the  Middle  Ages.  (This  piece  was  orderei.1 
by  the  Brazilian  go\erniiient  tor  Pope  John 
Paul  in  1^)81,  bur  after  his  st.itement  on 
human  rights,  ir  was  withheld.)  A  gold 
necklace  that  seems  to  have  come  from 
an  Egyptian  tomb  uses  radials  rhar  look 
.symmetrical.  On  closer  examination,  thev 
are  seen  to  be  arttiilK-  as\nimerric.il  but 
perfectly  balanced. 

Burle  Marx  gl.idU  '^i\es  credir  where  it 
is  due,  aLlmitting  that  great  jeuelry  can 
be  produced  onl\-  by  a  close  coo|K-rari\'e 


A  ncckitac  and  hruLcLn  .sei  iei(/i  a  ucahh  nj  hclinddr.  a  tiwmhcr  nj  the  Kryl  jainily. 


ettort.  "One  man  can't  be  the  perfect  de- 
signet,  gem  cutter,  goldsmith,  ani.1  en- 
graver. My  workshop  is  a  team  biuintl  to- 
gether by  love  iin)re  than  by  business." 

In  his  musty  atelier  in  the  old  part  ot 
Rio,  the  atmosphere  is  relaxed,  intimate, 
co:y.  Parai_loxically,  <it  the  close  of  our 
computerized,  high-tech  centuty,  here  is 
a  man  unpretentious  as  a  next-Lloor 
neighbor,  operating  a  L")ickensian  work- 
shop that  produces  some  of  the  world's 
most  si)ught-after  jewelry. 

His  right-hand  man,  Bruno  OukIi, 
master  goldsmith  and  engraver,  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  working  family.  So  are 
three  or  four  gem  cutters  who  facet  the 
rough  stones  or  car\'e  them  m  the  f tee- 
form,  three-i.limensional  shape  de\eloped 
by  Biirle  Marx  m  hH8  and  named  tor  him. 
At  the  heart  of  the  collaboration  are  the 
eight  or  nine  craftsmen  who  sit  at  work- 
benches carefully  constructing  each  piece 
of  jewelry  m  eighteen-karat  gokl  alloycLl 
with  siUer  to  gi\e  it  its  distinctive  soft 
patina.  Because  e\ery  goldsmith  has  a 
slightly  tlifterent  "hani.1,"  each  piece  of 
jewelry  will  be  begun  and  fmishe^l  by  the 
same  man. 

"It  would  be  easy  to  rake  shortcuts  and 
sa\'e  a  lot  of  monew "  Burle  Marx  admits. 


"Bur  \\\  be  misera- 
ble." Instead,  every 
piece  bearing  his 
signature  has  the 
integrity  of  an 
original  small-scale 
sculpture,  meticu- 
K)usly  executed 
from  a  finished  drawing  in  white  chalk 
on  mat  black  paper.  These  drawings,  ar- 
chirecrural  in  rheir  precise  detail,  are 
beautiful  in  themselves.  He  keeps  a  com- 
plete tile  ot  some  10,000  drawings  rep- 
resenting four  decades  of  work. 

His  approach  to  jewelry  evolves  quite 
naturally  from  Burle  Marx's  personality. 
In  his  short-sleeved,  cream-colored  safari 
suit,  worn  alnn)st  like  a  uniform,  he  kxiks 
more  like  the  pri)prietor  ot  a  little  trading 
post  m  the  tropics  than  an  international 
jeweler.  The  fashionable  scene,  tame,  and 
fortune  don't  beguile  him;  he  has  had 
them  all  his  lite. 

He  was  born  in  Nil  to  t)ne  ot  Brazil's 
richest  and  most  distinguished  families. 
The  eldest  of  his  brothers,  Walter,  nov\ 
rerirei.1  and  living  in  Philadelphia,  was  a 
conductor  ot  the  Rio  Philharmonic.  The 
next,  Roberto,  is  a  celebrated  landscape 
architect  who,  in  collaboration  with  Os- 
car Niemeyer,  evolved  the  contemporary 
look  of  many  Brazilian  cities  that  culmi- 
nated in  the  capital,  Btasilia.  In  these  am- 
bitious projects,  Roberto  was  assisted  by 
the  youngest  brother,  Siegfried. 

The  Marx  family  had  its  origins  in  Trier, 
a  charming  old  CJerman  town  near  the 
Luxembourg  border.    Haroldo's  great- 


harnldn  Ihaic  Kiarx  docs  many  drau'iui^s  hcjinc  a  /jiecc  is  ?iu((lc,  with  each  iiovin^  hut  hariUdUKnis  scctinn  dnnvn  scliaratcly  to  scale. 
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Left,  a  necklace  of  ^o/J  with  a  florenlined 
jinish:  center,  a  necklace  design;  right,  a 
necklace  ivith  mixed  gold  finishes. 


grandfather  was  a  cousin  ot  Karl  Marx; 
his  grandfather  invented  a  tanning  proc- 
ess for  crocodile  skins  that  would  make 
them  supple  and  suitable  for  handbags, 
luggage,  and  the  like.  Though  Haroldo's 
father,  Wilhelm,  loved  Trier,  he  left  it 
late  in  the  nineteenth  century  after  an 
anti-Semitic  incident — his  house  was 
stoned.  Moving  to  Morocco,  he  set  up  the 
postal  service  between  Marrakech  and 
Mogador  and  designed  its  first  stamp. 

In  1896,  Wilhelm  went  to  Brazil  to 
oversee  the  family  business  of  friends,  and 
there  he  met  Cecilia  Burle.  Her  ancestors 
the  Burghleys  had  fled  from  England  to 
France  after  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and 
later  emigrated  to  Brazil.  Although  Ce- 
cilia was  a  Catholic  and  the  Marxes  dis- 
approved of  the  marriage,  it  was  a  happy 
one,  based  on  mutual  interest  in  nature, 
art,  and  music.  Enrico  Caruso  was  a  fam- 
ily friend;  so  was  Arthur  Rubinstein. 

About  the  time  of  World  War  1,  Wil- 
helm started  a  leather  business,  Cortume 
Carioca  S.A.,  which  employed  stranded 
German  sailors.  It  became  one  of  the 
world's  largest  leather  ct)mpanies.  There 
was  never  talk  of  money  at  home,  says 
Haroldo,  though  the  gracious  things  it 
could  buy  were  an  integral  part  of  his 
childhood.  He  shakes  his  head  ruefully; 
"But  I  think  we  were  educated  in  the 
wrong  way — we  were  tutored.  What  .saved 
us  was  that  my  mother  kept  t)pen  house. 
It  was  mecca  tor  the  neighborhood  chil- 
dren." She  was  helped  in  managing  her 
household  and  family  of  six  children  by  a 
Hungarian  immigrant  who  became  a  .sec- 
ond mother,  "a  wonderful  cook  and  a  fan- 
tastic woman,  intelligent  and  devoted." 

"It's  important  to  have  a  philosophy  of 
life,"  says  Haroldo  Burle  Marx,  "and  to 
live  by  it.  1  believe  warmth  and  love  rank 
above  intelligence.  Art  can  be  created 
only  with    love.    1   have   a   mi)ngoloid 


nephew.  Yet  despite  his  limitations,  his 
paintings  have  harmony  and  color.  What 
he  expresses,  only  God  could  give  him. 
An  artist  is  born  with  his  power.  A  painter 
or  writer  can't  be  made  if  he  doesn't  have 
the  talent  inside  himself."  Burle  Marx's 
homespun  philosophy  is  part  of  his  charm. 

In  1931,  Haroldo  left  his  father's  export 
business  to  open  his  own  philately  firm — 
though  he  never  approved  of  the  basic 
principle  of  stamp  collecting:  rarity.  'An 
item  is  valuable  not  necessarily  because 
it's  aesthetically  gratifying,  but  because 
nobody  else  has  one  like  it."  By  1945  he 
was  already  designing  jewelry  on  the  side, 
and  in  1954  he  gave  up  his  stamp  business 
to  devote  himself  to  the  gemstones  that 
had  always  fascinated  him. 

"Dazzled  by  nature,  as  st)mething  amaz- 
ing," he  says  of  himself.  "If  yoLi  look  at 
the  world  in  terms  of  nature,  you  must 
look  back  millions  of  years  and  look  for- 
ward millions  of  years.  So  I'm  optimistic. 
Whatever  the  extent  of  human  misman- 
agement of  the  world,  the  force  of  nature 
is  so  much  stronger  that  it  will  eventually 
erase  our  stupidity  and  return  to  equilib- 
rium. Gems  reflect  this  continLiity.  They 
were  formed  120  millit)n  years  ago  as  part 
ot  an  ongoing  process.  They  are  as  much 
a  product  of  nature  as  clouds  or  trees." 

Perhaps  an  impt)rtant  key  to  Burle 
Marx's  character  is  the  fact  that  while  most 
people  would  equate  gems  with  wealth  and 
status,  he  has  been  so  accustomcLl  to  both 
since  his  birth  that  he  can  .see  them  unen- 
cumbered in  terms  of  nature  and  beauty. 
Feeling  this  attracrii>n,  he  stLidied  gem- 
ok)gy  and  lapidary  science  for  four  years. 


Brazilian  opals,  which  were  not  found 
until  the  1950s,  mesmerize  him.  They  owe 
their  mysterious  color  in  part  to  moisture 
inside  the  stone.  It  they  were  to  be  heat 
treated,  as  aquamarines  and  blue  topazes 
often  are  to  intensify  their  color,  they 
would  be  ruined.  Beautifully  translucent, 
Brazilian  opals  are  in  Burle  Marx's  esti- 
mation not  so  brittle  as  the  Australian 
variety,  discovered  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  worn  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria to  stimulate  a  wiirld  market  tor  them. 
Nevertheless,  opals — probably  first  mined 
in  Hungary — were  well  known  in  the  an- 
cient world.  A  Roman  senator,  Ntinius,  is 
said  to  have  had  an  enormous  opal  that 
Burle  Marx  postulates  wt)uld  be  worth 
nearly  a  million  dollars  today.  Mark  An- 
tony coveted  it,  but  rather  than  part  with 
his  prize,  Nonius  chose  exile. 

Burle  Marx  has  mounted  several  of  the 
new  Brazilian  opals,  each  the  size  of  a  sea 
biscuit.  One  of  them,  weighing  184  car- 
ats, belongs  to  Alta  Leath,  who  wears  it 
on  a  heavy  gold  chain.  Burle  Marx  admits 
that  setting  it  was  a  tour  de  force.  The 
bezel  surrounding  the  opal  was  com- 
pleted; then  the  stone  was  gently  eased 
into  it  from  beneath.  In  the  Altomar  Col- 
lection Alta  Leath  also  has  a  gold  chain 
clasped  with  an  oval  25-carat  opal  that 
ht)lds  a  central  opal  of  241  carats.  "I'm 
cttnvinced,"  says  Paul  Desautels,  "that 
many  of  Haroldo  Burle  Marx's  jewels  are 
going  to  end  up  in  museums,  because  they 
are  unquestionably  of  niLiseum  quality." 

Burle  Marx  delights  in  rect)gnizing  his 
jewels  in  photographs  ot  fashit)nable 
women  at  great  balls  and  receptions.  But 
while  his  handiwork  enjoys  the  social 
whirl  of  five  continents,  he  is  content  to 
live  unostentatiously  in  his  sprawling 
condominium  with  his  second  wife  and 
adopted  daughter,  first  and  foremost  the 
private  person  and  the  artist. D 
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JUST  HOW  UGLY 

IS  FRANKFURT  AM  MAIN, 

ANYWAYP 


BYHELGATILTON 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  HANS  VERHUFEN 

Bankfurt,  Krankfurt,  Mainhattan — these  are  just  a  tew  ot  the 
politer  nicknames  that  have  been  invented  for  postwar 
Frankfurt  am  Main.  Detractors — and  there  are  many — have 
described  Frankfurt  as  a  collection  of  shoe  boxes,  an  orgy  of 
banality.  When  it  comes  to  choosing  Europe's  ugliest  city,  the 
verdict  is  unanimous:  Frankfurt  am  Main.  Even  the  natives 
agree.  According  to  a  poll  in  the  Frankfurter  Rundschau,  a  quarter 
of  the  population  would  rather  live  somewhere  else.  But  they 
stay,  about  600,000  strong,  evidently  resigned  to  their  unshak- 
able position  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  imagewise. 

Of  course,  things  could  change,  and  Ulrich  Schwab,  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  newly  opened  "Old"  Opera  House,  thinks 
they  will.  "Frankfurt  looks  no  worse  than  any  other  German 
city,"  he  insists  with  a  smile  that  inspires  conviction.  "It  is  no 
uglier  than  Essen  or  Cologne.  But  few  cities  were  ever  as  beau- 
tiful as  Frankfurt  was  before  the  war.  When  people  say  that 
Frankfurt  is  ugly,  what  they  really  mean  is  that  the  city  used 
to  be  absolutely 
magnificent." 

Schwab's  fief- 
dom,  like  much  in 
the  city,  has 
emerged  amid 
fierce  controversy. 
The  imposing 

Beaux  Arts  struc- 
ture went  up  for  the 
first  time  shortly 
after  Frankfurt  had 
lost  its  indepen- 
dence to  Prussia,  in 

1866.  At  a  cost  of  some  five  million  gold  marks,  or  $1.25  mil- 
lion, proud  Frankfurt  set  out  to  show  up  the  despised  Prussian 
capital.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  1,  duly  impressed  by  the  Opera's  mag- 
nificence, had  to  concede  that  he  could  not  afford  such  splendor 
at  home  in  Berlin.  But  World  War  11  brought  an  abrupt  end  to 
the  glory.  Frankfurt  was  bombed  with  more  relentless  fury  than 
any  other  German  city  but  Dresden.  Among  the  countless  cas- 
ualties was  the  glittering  Opera,  whose  battered  shell  loomed 
unrestored  for  over  thirty  years  like  a  huge  hollow  tooth. 

One  politician  proposed  to  blow  up  the  ruin  completely  and 
thus  have  done  with  the  ugly  reminder  once  and  for  all.  But 
others  wanted  it  back  in  all  its  former  splendor,  and  eventually 
their  voices  prevailed.  In  1976,  the  city  government  gave  the 
go-ahead  for  full-scale  restoration.  Six  years  and  two  hundred 
million  marks  ($100  million)  later,  the  new  Alte  Oper — which 
is  now  in  fact  a  concert  hall — opened  with  a  gala  performance 

Night  falls  on  the  city  all  Europe  loves  to  hate.  Even  the 
insurance  towers  start  looking  good. 
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Schwab:  New  knight  for  Old  Opera. 


ot  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony.  Alrhmii^h 
Jemonstrarors  outside  rayed  at  the  ex- 
pense ioT  what  they  considered  an  elitist 
huildins,  most  ot  the  citizenry  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief  that  their  impersonal  city 
had  a  heart  again. 

Schwab  is  a  man  in  a  hurry.  Right  now, 
he  strides  through  the  polished  corridors 
ot  his  domain  as  if  in  seven-league  hoots, 
ticking  off  the  accomplishments  of  his  two 
seasc^ns  of  operations,  in  which  the  Old 
Opera  presented  hundreds  ot  events  to  ca- 
pacity houses.  "The  Opera  has  heciMiie  the 
cultural  center  ot  the  city  in  the  truest 

and  most  positive  sense,"  he  explains,  racing  past  a  clean-up 
crew  that  is  almost  a  small  army.   Will  he  never  run  out  ot 


Preserver  Schomann:  Is  paradise  lost? 


cathedtal  to  the  Romer,  Frankfurt's  an- 
cient city  hall.  Their  path  was  carpeted 
with  purple  cloth  that  was  later  cut  into 
little  pieces  and  passed  out  to  the  people. 
And  in  the  emperor's  honiir,  a  fountain 
sptiuted  forth  wine,  both  red  and  white. 
For  Pan-European  commerce,  God 
himself  could  hardly  have  dreamed  up  a 
more  favorable  spot.  Located  midway  be- 
tween north  and  south,  on  the  conve- 
nient waterway  of  the  Main  Rixer,  Frank- 
furt was  the  ideal  trading  center  for 
merchants  from  all  over  the  Continent. 
From  the  Middle  Ages  on,  the  city  en- 
joyed the  autonomous  status  of  a  Frew  Rcichsstadi,  self-legislat- 
ing, self-governed,  and  answerable  in  its  affairs  only  to  the 


breath?  The  place  is  immense:  it  hciuses  no  fewer  than  four  halls     emperor  himself.  Frankfurt's  prosperous  merchant  class  enjoyed 
plus  half  a  dozen  conference  rooms  of  varit)us  sizes,  all  equipped     .special  privileges  at  customs  barriers  throughout  Europe,  and 


with  the  latest  space-age  technology,  all  carefully  fitted  into 
the  flawlessly  restored  shell. 

"We  were  lucky,"  Schwab  remarks  as  he  points  to  the  prin- 
cipal concert  hall,  "that  the  acoustics  here  turned  out  to  he  so 
exceptional.  We  now  have  a  hall  comparable  to  the  Concert- 
gebouw,  in  Amsterdam,  or  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston.  We  moved 
into  the  center  of  the  international  music  world  overnight. 
Conductors  used  to  think  of  Frankfurt  as  a  place  to  change 
planes.  Now  they  want  to  work  here." 

The  Old  Opera  is  perhaps  the  best  symbol  oi  the  new  Frank- 
furt, with  its  proud  memories  ot  the  past  and  its  hopes  and 


nt)tably  in  the  territory  of  Germany,  which  at  that  time  was  a 
crazy  quilt  ot  feuding  dukedoms  and  principalities.  Trading  made 
the  city  so  rich  that  Martin  Luther  called  Frankfurt  a  magic 
pit,  set  up  to  devour  people's  gold  and  silver. 

Not  that  the  citizens  tolerated  shady  dealings.  They  were  a 
proud,  upright  lot,  much  obsessed  with  law  and  order.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  fellow  could  get  slapped  with  a  fine  for 
venturing  into  the  streets  with  a  firearm.  Against  other  of- 
fenders, the  courts  proceeded  in  more  ad  hoc  and  imaginative 
fashion.  One  greedy  baker  was  thrown  intei  prison  tor  adding 
ground  stones  to  his  flour,  and  in  the  cell  was  forced  to  eat  what 


Goethe's  house,  rebuilt  around  one  unscathed  window  frame. 


dreams  tor  the  future.  As  tor  the  glory  of  its  past,  the  city  has  he  had  meant  to  sell  to  others.  Trades  were  strictly  regulated, 
tew  rivals.  Charlemagne  held  his  imperial  diet  there  in  794.  In  Tanners,  munitions  makers,  and  others  who.se  occupations  in- 
the  tenth  century,  it  was  the  place  where  the  princes  ot  the  volved  the  use  ot  foul-smelling  or  hazardous  substances  could 
Holy  Roman  Empire  met  to  elect  their  kaiser.  Medievalists  have  work  only  in  specially  zoned  districts.  In  the  early  nineteenth 
described  the  spectacle  ot  the  newly  crowned  supreme  wielder  century,  the  gloomy  philosopher  Arthur  Schopenhauer  left  Ber- 
ot  secular  authority  and  his  noble  entourage  parading  from  the      lin  and  moved  to  Frankfurt  because  the  city  had,  in  his  words, 

"a  healthy  climate,  a  nice  view,  better  theaters  and  museums, 

good  water,  at  least  one  good  dentist,  and  few  bad  doctors." 

When  Prussia  achieved  sovereignty  over  Frankfurt,  the  spirit 
ot  the  former  Freie  Reichsstadt  did  not  die.  The  ancient  trade 
center  soon  reemerged  as  an  economic  force.  Factories  and  tech- 
nical facilities  sprang  up  by  the  dozens.  A  truly  futuristic  rail- 
road station,  the  Hauptbahnhof,  a  model  ot  efficiency  capable 
ot  handling  a  thousand  trains  a  day,  reinforced  the  city's  dom- 
inance, as  did  the  canalization  of  the  Main  River  down  to  the 
Rhine.  The  ancient  trading  routes  on  land  and  water  were  thus 
set  for  the  traffic  ot  the  bustling  industrial  age.  But  in  the 
bombings  ot  World  War  II,  not  only  the  sumptuous  Opera  but 
also  all  ot  old  Frankfurt's  medieval  and  Renaissance  past  went 
up  in  flames.  Of  all  the  buildings  of  artistic  and  historic  im- 
pi)rtance  in  the  center  ot  town,  only  a  tew  shattered  churches 
and  cloisters  remained. 

It  was  zero  hour  for  the  stunned  survivors.  Children  were 
starving.  Basic  necessities  governed  people's  thinking.  The  first 
order  of  business  was  to  clear  the  rubble.  The  winter  ot  1948 
was  bitter  ciild  and  devastating.  Resources  being  scarce,  it  was 
impossible  tti  get  moving  on  a  wholesale  restoration  ot  the  city's 
lost  historic  monuments,  but  the  citizens  of  Frankfurt  did  not 
delay  the  reconstruction  of  a  handful  ot  landmarks  that,  they 
hoped,  would  stand  as  symK)ls  for  all  that  had  been  destroyed. 
The  novelist  Hermann  Hesse  urged  the  reconstruction  ot  the 
Cjoethe  Haus  as  a  "hi)ly  duty."  A  single  window  frame  from  the 


Hcli^a  Tiluin.  a  native  aj  Fuink/int,  anvrs  Amerietin  iiffans  far  the 
Frankfurter  Rundschau. 
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birthplace  of  the  great  poet,  philosopher,  and  statesman  had 
come  through  the  air  raids  intact,  but  the  house  was  rebuilt  and 
refurnished  down  to  the  very  last  of  Frau  Aja's  cooking  pots  by 
1948,  even  before  the  Wirtschajtswunder,  the  economic  miracle 
of  postwar  Germany,  got  under  way. 

And  the  fifties  were  miraculous.  Frankfurt's  streets  were  once 
again  paved  in  gold.  The  city's  central  location,  its  ancient 
river,  and  its  immense  railroad  station  propelled  it  to  accus- 
tomed eminence.  Moving  with  the  times,  Frankfurt  expanded 
the  airport.  Gray  towers  rose  from  the  wreckage,  their  appear- 
ance determined  by  economics.  Naked  market  thinking  shaped 
the  architectural  style.  Banks  and  insurance  buildings  began  to 
dominate  the  skyline.  If  there  was  a  unifying  principle  behind 
all  these  functionally  built  altars  to  the  German  mark,  it  was 
tail-end  Bauhaus  seen  through  bourgeois  glasses. 

And  growth  brought  greed.  Frankfurt's  Westend  had  been 
somewhat  spared  by  the  bombs.  Built  mostly  during  the 
Griinderzeit,  that  late-nineteenth-century  period  of  enormous 
economic  expansion,  when  great  industrial  fortunes  were  being 
founded,  the  villas  here  reflected  the  ostentatious,  stylistically 
eclectic  tastes  of  a  new,  status- conscious  elite.  But  one  by  one, 
the  Westend  mansions  were  torn  down  to  make  room  for  still 
more  insurance  buildings,  still  more  banks.  It  was  not  until  well 
into  the  1960s,  when  the  young  cried  out  over  the  rampaging 
dehumanization  ot  their  city,  that  the  elders  came  to  their  senses 
and  saw  that  they  were  living  in  a  soulless  ghetto  of  gray  boxes. 
The  rest  of  the  world  had  noticed  too,  and  Frankfurt  was  stuck 
with  the  miserable  image  it  has  yet  to  shake. 

By  now  the  city  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  city 
fathers  deemed  it  necessary  to  build  a  subway.  To  counteract 
the  bad  publicity,  they  decided  to  build  the  underground  net- 
work without  destroying  the  buildings  above  ground,  despite 
the  prohibitive  added  cost.  Easier  said  than  done.  Efforts  to 
preserve  the  Hauptwache,  a  tiny  seventeenth-century  watch- 
tower  in  the  heart  ot  town,  gave  citizens  and  city  officials  alike 
a  taste  of  the  trials  ot  landmark  preservation.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Hauptwache  had  become  a  garrison  where  cowardly 
soldiers  were  hanged,  thieves  tortured,  and  offenders  of  other 
kinds  exhibited  to  public  view  astride  a  wooden  donkey;  in  later, 
somewhat  more  civilized  times  it  housed  one  ot  Frankfurt's  more 
popular  cafes.  Frankfurt  folklore  has  it  that  more  articles  and 
editorials  had  been  written  at  the  Cafe  Hauptwache  than  in 
newspaper  offices.  There  could  be  no  argument;  the  Haupt- 
wache simply  had  to  stay.  So,  it  was  taken  apart  and  carefully 
reassembled  after  the  subway  was  built. 

There  is  a  similar  tale  to  tell  of  the  Hauptbahnhof,  still  one 
of  Europe's  largest  railroad  stations.  At  the  time  it  was  built,  in 
the  late  1880s,  its  size  and  advanced  design  had  made  it  the 
most  awesome  construction  in  all  of  Prussia.  By  flickering 
torchlight,  twelve  thousand  workers  had  slaved  all  night  in  last- 
minute  preparations  for  the  station's  first 
arrival,  the  maiden  run  of  the  express  from 
Hamburg.  Chancellor  Otto,  Prince  von 
Bismarck  himself,  with  his  two  pet  snitt- 
ing  Great  Danes  straining  at  the  leash, 
had  undertaken  a  personal  inspection  oi 
the  new  facility.  The  prince  of  Wales  had 
arrived  there  en  route  to  the  waters  ot 
nearby  Bad  Homburg.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  had 
set  his  watch  by  the  station's  huge  clock 
under  the  dome.  All  this  history  had  to 
be  preserved.  So,  the  huge  Hauptbahnhol 
was   painstakingly    deconstructed,    each 


Builder  Bock:  The 


The  city  wanted  a  new  subway  and  landmarks,  too.  So,  this 
former  garrison,  now  a  cafe,  went  into  temporary  storage. 

stone  labeled  and  stored  until  the  S-Bahn  system  was  com- 
pleted, five  years  later,  in  1977.  In  contrast  to  the  restoration 
of  ruins  like  the  Old  Opera,  preservation  etforts  have  always 
enjoyed  relatively  smooth  sailing. 

During  the  last  few  years  citizens  and  officials  alike  have 
entered  a  new  phase  of  dealing  with  the  past.  All  want  their 
city  to  project  personality  and  style,  and 
to  convince  the  world  at  large  that  Frank- 
turt  is  something  more  than  a  maze  of 
banks  and  boxes.  General  incomprehen- 
sion and  even  outright  hostility  toward 
the  efforts  of  the  1950s  prevails.  What 
was  then  seen  as  progress  is  now  consid- 
ered meanspirited  and  unimaginative. 
Heinz  Schomann,  chief  ot  the  Frankfurt 
Landmarks  Preservation  Oftice,  sees  two 
trends.  One  is  that  of  atoning  for  the  sins 
of  the  past,  such  as  the  destruction  ot  the 
present  creeps  in.        Westend,  by  preserving  every  prewar 
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The  Rdmer,  the  ancient  city  hall  where  princes  forgathered,  reemerges  from  postwar  rubble. 


Trams  have  gone  underground,  but  trains  still  use  the  "futuristic"  Hauptbahnhof  of  1888. 


structure  that  has  manaj^ed  ri>  survive.  This  desire  creates  end- 
less headaches  tor  city  planners  and  builders.  The  general  public 
today  will  not  give  up  the  tiniest  prewar  doglnuise  without  a 
tight.  The  second  trend  presents  a  potentially  even  greater  prob- 
lem. Frankturt  seems  to  have  persuaded  itself  that  what  is  ir- 
revocably gone  can  be  recaptured  by  reconstruction  ot  demol- 
ished buildings.  What  all  this  means  is  that  the  city  is  busy 
throwing  up  brand-new  medieval  houses. 

Such  prt)jects  don't  come  cheap.  The  most  flagrant  examples 
ot  this  search  tor  the  lung-lost  past  are  the  exact  replicas, 
now  appriiaching  completion  at  a  cost  to  the  city  t)t  one  hundred 
million  marks  ($S0  million),  ot  six  medieval  houses  on  the  site 
ot  the  Riimerberg,  just  like  the  ones  that  stiiod  there  when  the 
new  emperors  strutted  over  from  the  horn  almost  six  hundred 
years  <igi).  Atrei  the  original  houses  had  burned  down,  the  Ri)- 
merberg's  moundlike  surface,  reminiscent  ot  the  head  of  a  gray 
giant  buried  upriglu  in  the  earth,  stood  bald  for  decades.  The 
press  and  public  insisted  that  nothing  modern  would  look  right 
on  it.  In  the  end,  it  was  decided  that  the  original  builders  had 


known  wji.it  tliL\  were  doing,  and  that  only  something  crotiked 
and  twisted  would  work.  So,  Frankturt  is  rebuilding  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance — and  not  only  outwardly.  Two- 
hundred-year-old  oak  beams  are  being  imported  from  other  parts 
o\  Germany.  Not  one  single  metal  nail  will  be  used.  Every  stone 
will  be  cut  by  hand.  The  Riimerprojekt  supervisor,  Winfried 
Langner,  quips,  "Now  we  have  our  very  own  Disney  world — 
only  ours  is  genuine." 

There  are  some  minor  inconsistencies  or  absurdities,  depend- 
ing on  your  point  ot  view.  Each  ot  the  houses  rests  on  a  solid 
concrete  foundation.  The  insides  are  equipped  with  all  the  mod- 
ern conveniences  their  contemporary  renters  will  expect.  The 
Landmarks  Office  feels  that  such  projects  are  justifiable,  al- 
though Schomann  warns  that  approval  of  the  Romerberg  houses 
should  not  be  taken  as  an  indicator  ot  universal  and  uncritical 
suppt)rt.  "At  the  Rt)merberg  site  we  are  pretending  that  you  can 
turn  the  clock  back,  that  paradise  is  not  yet  lost."  Future  re- 
building decisions,  he  feels,  must  be  made  case  by  case,  "always 
with  the  awareness  that  we  are  treading  a  fine  line  between 
concessions  to  modern  technology  and  adherence  to  historical 
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Views  from  the  cathedral  before  and  after  the  bombers  struck  at  Frankfurt's  heart 


and  the  same  prospect  today,  with  the  fifties  skyHne  dwarfing  the  comeback  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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THE  GREAT  BOOK  BAZAAR 


Imagine  the  world's  largest  hcxikstore, 
then  imagine  having  to  spend  a  week 
wandering  through  its  aisles.  Multiply  the 
store  until  it  is  larger  than  half  a  dozen 
747  hangars.  Fill  these  with  6,000  stands, 
exhibiting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hooLs 
from  ninety  countries,  and  ycHi  have  the 
Frankfurt  Book  Fair. 

The  fair  dates  back  directly  to  1950, 
when  German  book  publishers  and  book- 
sellers revived  a  tradition  that  started 
when  Gutenberg  exhibited  his  books  at 
Frankfurt.  Now,  every  year,  around  mid- 
October,  Frankfurt's  hotels  fill  up  so  much 
beyond  capacity  that  canal  boats  steam 
down  the  Rhine  to  take  up  the  excess, 
and  unhappy  latecomers  find  themselves 
commuting  from  nearby  cities.  By  the 
thousands,  they  show  up  punctually  at  the 
massive  fairgrounds:  posh  publishers  act- 


ing like  well-trained  factory  workers, 
streaming  into  overheated  and  badly 
lighted  exhibition  halls,  to  discuss  the 
books  the  public  ought  to  be  buying  the 
following  Christmas. 

It  would  take  close  to  a  week  simply  to 
walk  through  all  the  exhibits,  glancing 
cursorily  at  each  of  the  books  on  display. 
Few  publishers  do  even  that.  They  sit  at 
their  booths,  or  rush  off  to  those  of  oth- 
ers, fitting  in  two  or  three  appointments 
an  hour,  like  harried  dentists  scurrying 
from  patient  to  patient,  each  wondering 
who  has  this  year's  Dr.  Zhivago — and  who 
has  next  year's  remainders. 

Today,  it  is  the  "packagers"  who  are  most 
likely  to  benefit  at  the  fair.  As  producers 
of  glossy  dummies  of  next  year's  gift  books, 
they  often  find  publishers  easier  marks 
than  the  intended  readers.  Somehow,  this 


sex  book,  that  ctK)kbook,  this  picture  book 
about  the  royal  family  becomes  the  item 
that  will  outsell  its  rivals. 

A  walk  through  Frankfurt's  halls  shows 
what  every  country,  every  publisher, 
thinks  will  work.  Are  the  Germans  still 
into  sex.'  the  Dutch  into  religion?  the 
French  into  unreadable  psychobabble?  You 
need  t)nly  walk  around  and  look.  Who 
can  still  afford  huge  parties? 

Famous  publisher  or  rank  beginner — 
all  are  sucked  in  by  the  Frankfurt  mael- 
strom. It  turns  them  all  into  seasoned  vet- 
erans within  one  working  week,  fully 
qualified  to  complain  about  the  horrors 
of  Frankfurt,  while  rushing  about  to  search 
out  and  reserve  next  year's  room. 

Andre  Schiffrin  is  the  managing  director  of 
Pantheon  Books. 


The  slick  no-frills,  no-nonsense  Frankfurt  look  of  today,  exemplified  in  a  department  store. 
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Signs  of  rising  power:  Henninger  Tower;  downtown  bank  row;  the  new  Deutsche  Bank. 


form.  There  is  no  simple  recipe  by  which  every  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  can  cook  up  his  very  own  Renaissance." 

According  to  Prof.  Giinther  Bock,  head  of  the  architecture 
department  at  the  Stadelschule,  most  of  Frankfurt's  architects 
oppose  projects  Uke  the  Romerberg  houses  as  being  the  out- 
growth of  nostalgia  run  riot,  a  phenomenon  he  himself  views 
with  concern  bordering  on  alarm.  "The  responsibility  of  the 
architect  rests  with  the  present.  The  past  should  be  left  to  the 
archaeologists."  The  reconstruction  mania  has  advanced  to  such 
a  point  that  the  city  has  been  considering  tearing  down  some 
perfectly  repaired  historical  buildings  simply  because  the  repairs 
were  executed  during  the  1950s.  For  example,  the  Paulskirche, 
where  in  1848  attempts  to  forge  a  unified  or  centralized  gov- 
ernment for  Germany  came  to  naught,  was  among  the  select 
few  landmarks  repaired  soon  after  the  war.  Now  it  is  felt  that 
the  repairs  lack  authenticity,  that  they  reflect  too  much  the 
easy-to-maintain  style  of  the  1950s.  "Any  reconstruction  will 
to  some  extent  bear  the  stamp  of  its  time,  no  matter  how  truth- 
ful to  its  builders'  intentions,"  Bock  points  out.  "Reconstruc- 
tions made  now  will  leave  the  peculiar  imprint  of  the  eighties." 

Perhaps  Frankfurt's  present  obsession  with  the  past  and  the 
effort  to  pretend  it  was  never  lost  are 
natural  reactions  to  the  never-look-back 
attitude  of  the  fifties.  Bock,  for  one,  has 
great  hopes  for  the  now  much-maligned 
buildings  that  rose  up  after  the  war,  such 
as  the  Junior  Haus  or  the  Bayer  Haus.  "In 
time  they  will  find  their  fanciers.  We  call 
them  ugly  because  they  emanate  naked 
power,  power  not  prettified  as  in  earlier 
periods.  We  are  shocked  at  seeing  the 
truth.  But  these  are  buildings  that  will 
age  well." 

Meanwhile,  the  quest  for  the  past  con- 


I 


Planner  Burgard:  Bye-bye,  Bauhaus 


tinues  apace.  No  other  German  city  is  engaged  in  so  much  new 
construction.  Historically,  the  city  of  Frankfurt  has  built  or  at 
least  supervised  more  than  75  percent  of  all  new  construction 
projects,  and  the  figure  still  holds  today.  The  budget  is  impres- 
sive: 1.6  billion  marks  ($800  million)  over  the  next  three  years. 
Even  taking  into  account  that  average  building  costs  in  Ger- 
many are  about  50  percent  higher  than  in  the  United  States, 
sums  of  this  magnitude  allow  a  lot  of  history  to  be  conjured  up. 
The  latest  project,  a  "museum  mile"  along  the  Main  River,  where 
eight  nineteenth-century  villas  are  to  be  redesigned  for  exhi- 
bition purposes,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  scale  is  tipping  to- 
ward a  more  reasonable  balance  between  tradition  and  progress. 
Frankfurt  sought  advice  from  as  far  away  as  the  United  States. 
Invitations  to  participate  in  design  competitions  went  to  ar- 
chitects like  the  postmodernist  star  Robert  Venturi  (who  has 
modified  the  old  Bauhaus  axiom  "Less  is  more"  to  read  "Less  is 
a  bore")  and  Richard  Meier,  whose  entry  took  a  first  prize.  He 
submitted  an  ingeniously  simple  structure,  paneled  in  white 
porcelain,  which  will  house  the  city's  30,000-piece  arts-and- 
crafts  collection.  "We  had  to  build  an  addition,  nine  times  the 
size  of  the  villa,  that  would  not  look  like  an  addition,"  Meier 
recalls.  "So  we  made  the  villa  part  of  the  design.  Rather  than 
add,  we  integrated."  Another  thing  he 
had  to  integrate:  the  existing  trees. 

"America  leads  the  postmodernist 
movement,"  explains  Roland  Burgard, 
head  of  the  Frankfurt  building  depart- 
ment. "The  Bauhaus  times  are  over. 
America  has  the  leading  theoreticians  of 
architecture  now.  In  Frankfurt  so  far  we 
have  either  erected  structures  totally 
alienated  from  all  tradition  or  set  our- 
selves up  as  mere  caretakers  of  landmarks. 
America  can  teach  us  how  to  build  in  the 
present  without  negating  the  past."n 
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By  Jo  Durden-Smith  and  Diane  deSimone 
Photographs  by  Dmitri  Kasterine 
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WATCH  FOR  RICHARD  GRIFFITHS,  HE  MAY  JUST  BE 

THE  MOST  INTERESTING  NEW  ACTOR  ANYWHERE 
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Scene  I. 

LONDON 

A  rainy  evening. 

••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••it 
"Tliere  are  other  kinds  of  heroes  than  the  ones  who  swim  through 
burning  oil,"  notes  a  character  in  Ann  Tyler's  novel  Celestial 
Navigation.  But  in  1977,  in  the  hustling  back  reaches  of  British 
theater,  there  are  few  of  these  other  kinds  of  heroes  to  be  found. 
Roaring  boys  like  Albert  Finney,  yes:  full  of  dash,  flash,  fire, 
and  poetry.  Young  comers,  sharp  and  likely,  like  Ian  Charleson, 
Ben  Kingsley,  and  Robin  Ellis.  But  where  are  the  others — the 
dreamers,  the  scapegraces,  the  earthbound,  the  fanciful,  the 
unlikely  volunteers?  Where  is  the  other  half  of  George  Jean 
Nathan's  theater — "half-divine,  halt-clownish"?  Where  is  the 
young  Ralph  Richardson? 

It's  a  problem  tor  Fred  Wiseman,  as  he  hunches  his  way  through 
the  dank  and  drizzle  across  Waterloo  Bridge,  in  the  general 
direction  ot  the  Aldwych  Theatre.  Fred  Wiseman  is  the  tore- 
most  American  maker  of  documentary  films.  He  has  recently 
bought  the  rights  to  Ann  Tyler's  extraordinary  fourth  novel, 
the  plot  of  which  hinges  on  a  reclusive,  unworldly,  magical  man 
called  Jeremy  Pauling:  the  bemused  owner  of  a  Baltimore  board- 
inghouse,  an  artist,  a  man  who  navigates  by  stars  others  cannot 
see.  The  boarders,  in  effect  the  sea  he  rides  on,  are  easy  to  cast. 
But  Jeremy  himself?  He  who  "makes  pictures  the  way  other  men 
make  maps — setting  down  the  few  fixed  points  that  he  knows, 
hoping  they  will  guide  him  as  he  goes  floating  through  this 
unfamiliar  planet"?  Jeremy,  "pale  and  doughy  and  overweight, 


pear-shaped,  wide-hipped"?  Jeremy,  who  looks  "like  a  baby  with 
a  hangover,"  who  sometimes  smiles  "so  widely  that  it  seemed 
his  face  was  melting"?  There  is  no  English  or  American  actor 
who  can  present  an  innocence  as  huge  and  delicate  as  his. 

The  rain  begins  to  fall  in  earnest,  and  Wiseman,  in  step  with 
a  regiment  of  umbrellas,  takes  refuge  on  the  busy  steps  outside 
the  Aldwych  Theatre,  where  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  is 
putting  on  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  He  eyes  the  weather 
and  wonders  it  there's  a  ticket.  There  is. 

Now,  fair  Hippolyta,  our  nuptial  hour  draws  on  apace;  four  happy 
days  .  .  .  The  duke  strides  onstage,  the  ill-matched  lovers  bicker 
and  ct:)llude,  and  the  first  parts  of  the  plot  that  will  lead  to  the 
enchanted  torest  are  set  in  place.  Then  come  the  mechanicals. 
And  with  them,  sure  and  quiet,  standing  still  in  the  dry  dock 
of  another  part,  comes — Fred  Wiseman  knows  it  instantly — 
Jeremy  Pauling. 

That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  true  performing  of  it.  Bottom, 
"sweet  bully  Bottom" — hut  no  bully  tonight,  brash  and  broad 
as  is  usual;  a  sweet  Bottom,  doggedly  and  good-naturedly  plot- 
ting his  course  according  to  his  own  dim  lights  and  doing  the 
best  he  can  to  accommodate  the  limited  resources  of  his  private 
world  to  the  gigantic  puzzlements  of  court  and  faerie.  It  is  a 
hysterically  funny  performance,  made  funnier  by  its  seriousness, 
by  the  iceberg  of  simple  character  that  remains  below  the  surface 
of  the  lines.  Fred  Wiseman  turns  to  his  program.  "Bottom:  Rich- 
ard Griffiths."  It  is  Richard  Griffiths's  first  major  role  on  the 
London  stage. 

Jo  Durden-Smith  and  Diane  deSiinone  profiled  the  London  dealer 
]ohn  Partridge  in  the  January  1983  issue  o/ Connoisseur. 


In  nice  equilibrium,  Griffiths  rows  with  his  friend  Heather  Gibson. 
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Seme  11 

FINLAND 

Night. 
••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

It  is  March  1983,  and  Richard  Griffiths,  nursing  a  whiskey,  is 
marooned  in  a  Helsinki  hotel  armchair.  He  has  recently  hroken 
an  ankle,  in  London,  falling  from  a  boat  moored  in  studio  tree- 
tops  during  the  filming  of  Greystoke,  Hugh  Hudson's  retelling 
of  the  Tarzan  story.  He  wears  a  version  of  the  heard  he  grew  for 
playing  Falstaff  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  on  British  tele- 
vision. And  he  has  just  spent  the  day  as  Misha — renamed  An- 
ton for  the  film — the  cynical  lawyer  who  is  the  best  friend  of 
the  central  character,  Arkady,  in  Martin  Cruz  Smith's  Gorky 
Park.  Tomorrow  he  is  to  fly  back  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  where 
his  Henry  VIII  and  his  Volpone  have  already  been  announced 
as  two  highlights  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company's  1983 
season.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  rare  moment  for  Griffiths.  Work  has 
at  last  caught  up  with  him,  and  he  is  enjoying  the  break  from 
business. 

Michael  Apted,  the  English  director  of  Gorky  Park,  ap- 
proaches and  tempts  him  to  his  feet.  There  is  someone,  newly 
arrived,  he  wants  Richard  Griffiths  to  meet.  A  tall  man  with 
his  back  turned  waits  in  the  shadows  of  the  hall.  Griffiths  parks 
his  whiskey,  lurches  upright,  tacks  slowly  across  the  room,  and 
holds  out  a  hand.  The  stranger  turns  his  face  toward  the  light. 
It  is  a  face  with  a  lot  of  mileage  in  it,  a  lot  of  history.  It  is  Lee 
Marvin's;  he  has  come  to  play  Osborne,  the  American  fur  trader 
ot  Gorky  Park. 

The  moment  is  an  extraordinary,  wrenching  one  for  Richard 
Griffiths.  "It's  as  if  I'm  suddenly  face  to  face — bang — with  my 
dad,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb,  a  semiskilled  steelworker  in  the 
north  of  England.  My  dad  looked  like  Lee  Marvin — he  was  a 
battler,  a  pub  fighter,  a  brawler.  And  of  all  actors  he  loved  Lee 


Marvin.  Otherwise,  he  thought,  acting  was  no  proper  career 
for  a  grown  man.  So  there  I  am,  a  beached  tish,  gawping,  with 
an  important  part  of  my  past  right  there  in  front  of  me."  It  is 
one  of  the  few  occasions  on  which  Richard  Griffiths — the  clown, 
the  raconteur,  the  odd  man  out  in  a  rising  crop  of  British  stars — 
has  ever  found  himself  tongue-tied.  It  is  a  moment  he  harps  on, 
remembering. 

•••••••••••••••••••••*••••••••••••••••• 

Scene  III 

STRATFORD-ON  AVON 

Tealime. 
••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••■A- 
For  Richard  Griffiths,  at  thirty-six,  the  vocabulary  of  bigness 
has  already  been  fully  mined  by  the  British  critics.  He  is  a  big 
man,  there'.s  no  getting  round  it:  "portly,"  "tubby,"  "teddy  bear," 
"his  plumptitude,"  "a  sort  ot  human  waterbed,"  the  pundits  have 
written.  But  jammed  into  the  only  chair  that  will  fit  him  in 
the  modest,  semidetached  house  in  Stratford-on-Avon  that  he 
shares  with  his  longtime  friend  Heather  Gibson,  he  successfully 
projects  the  illusion  that  he  is  much  smaller  than  he  is.  His 
voice,  which  constantly  takes  on  new  disguises,  new  characters, 
is  soft  and  airy.  His  gestures  speak  a  small  and  precise  language, 
like  a  scaled-down  semaphore  t)r  the  deaf-and-dumb  language 
that  was  his  first  means  of  communication;  his  hands  and  feet 
are  slight  and  trim,  like  some  polished  Italian's. 

As  a  much-loved  Siamese  cat  arches  and  preens  its  way  across 
the  bridge  ot  his  shoulders  and  he  talks  o(  the  film  roles  that 
make  him,  so  far,  only  distantly  known  to  American  audi- 
ences— the  college  porter  in  Chariots  of  Fire  and  the  English 
reporter  in  Gandhi — it's  as  if  his  size  is  something  he  rediscovers 
only  every  now  and  again.  He  is  not  trapped  in  it.  But  he  is 
discontinuously  surprised  by  it,  as  is  his  audience.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  he  is  so  often  compared  not  only  to  tat  men  like  Oliver 


"You  want  some  Indian  nuts!"  Griffiths  asks  in  Once  in  a  Litetime  (1979). 
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Hardy  (a  part  he  recently  turned  down  in  a  projected  West  End 
musical)  and  Peter  Ustinov  (another  actor  and  teller  of  endlessly 
embroidered  tales)  but  also  to  the  gaunt  and  much-loved  Alis- 
tair  Sim,  whose  stone  face  chiseled  into  a  yawp  of  dismay  can 
still  be  seen  as  Scrooge  in  the  film  of  A  Christmas  Carol;  to  the 
rumpled,  rangy  American  Walter  Matthau;  and  to  another  ac- 
tor neither  fat  nor  thin,  another  actor  not  quite  of  the  body, 
the  moonstruck,  eccentric  Ralph  Richardson.  What  all  these 
men,  as  actors  and  personalities,  have  in  common  is  an  air  of 
bemusement,  an  unconscious  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the 
world — including  their  own  body — is  always  full  of  surprises. 

And  of  dreams.  "It's  a  dream,  really,"  says  Richard  Griffiths, 
ensconced  in  a  boa  of  cat.  "Not  the  praise — praise  comes  very 
cheap  on  the  rialto,  and  it's  only  too  easy  to  be  seduced  into 
grandness.  Just  being  able  to  do  this  job — and  it  is  just  a  job, 
probably  harder  for  me  than  tor  most  people  because  everything 
about  me  is  basically  soft — I  have  to  sharpen  myself  all  the  time. 
So  it's  difficult  for  me  to  fall  for  the  grandness  of  it.  In  the  first 
place,  whenever  I'm  forced  to  look  at  myself,  I  absolutely  wince. 
Sometimes  I  think  it's  a  sort  of  confidence  trick.  And  any  min- 
ute now  the  audience  is  going  to  wake  up  and  say,  'Who  is  he.' 
Who  is  that  man?  What's  he  doing  up  there?'  " 

What  is  he  doing  up  there?  The  question  bears  some  an- 
swering, tor  if  an  actuary,  at  virtually  any  time  in  Richard  Grif- 
fiths's  first  thirty  years,  had  been  called  on  to  forecast  the  prob- 
abilities of  his  future,  then  the  odds  against  his  success  would 
have  been  astronomical. 

•••••••••••••••••••••••••*••••••••••••• 

Dossier,- 

EARLY  LIFE 

•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••^••••* 

Born;  1947,  industrial  northeast.  Working  class.  Parents:  Both 
deaf  and  dumb;  part  of  deaf-and-dumb  community;  mother. 


packer  in  a  local  chain  store.  First  language:  Sign.  Learns  first 
English  from  a  Frenchwoman  who  is  a  lodger  in  the  same  home. 
Early  description:  "Shy,  thin,  uncommunicative,  aggressive,  and 
deeply  suspicious."  Education:  Fails  11 -plus,  which  separates  the 
promising  from  the  second-rate.  Leaves  school  at  age  fifteen. 
Prognosis:  "Doomed  to  a  job  in  the  cement  factory  if  1  was  very 
lucky."  Solution:  Runs  away  to  London  at  age  sixteen.  Result: 
Gets  a  job  as  a  messenger  boy  at  a  high-tech  photo-reproduction 
company;  his  skill  as  an  artist  is  discovered;  his  lite  is  mapped 
out  for  him.  Within  ten  days  he  flees  back  home.  Descripticm  as 
teeruxger:  "Hairless  hedgehog:  terrified  of  women,  terrified  of 
sophistication."  Solution:  Runs  for  cover.  Becomes  a  porter  at 
the  store  his  mother  works  at.  Is  rediscovered  and  encouraged 
by  the  manager  to  attend  technical  college.  Discovers  art.  Hangs 
around  drama  department  in  his  spare  time.  Manager's  prognosis: 
"A  likely  lad.  Will  make  a  good  manager."  Father's  prognosis: 
"Lazy;  a  procrastinator;  no  hope  for  him."  Richard  Griffiths s 
prognosis:  'I  wanted  to  be  an  artist." 

If  this  were  really  a  fairy  story  instead  of  real  life,  then  the 
drama  department  of  Richard  Griffiths's  technical  college  would 
have  played  the  part  ot  the  fairy  godmother.  Today,  the  Stock- 
ton Billingham  Technical  College;  tomorrow,  the  West  End; 
the  day  after,  the  world.  But  Griffiths's  life  has  never  had  such 
a  straight  line  in  it,  and  for  the  next  nine  years  it  was  stitched 
together  out  of  closed  options,  indirections,  and  talse  starts;  he 
stammered  his  way  toward  success. 

He  was  accepted  by  London  art  scht)ols,  but  found  his  favor- 
ite, figurative  work  was  out  of  fashion:  "They  were  doing  great 
slabby  abstracts  and  elaborate  things  with  twigs."  He  applied, 
almost  as  an  afterthought,  for  a  grant  as  a  drama-teaching  stu- 
dent at  the  only  school  in  the  north  of  England  that  didn't 
require  an  audition  fee,  "a  sort  ot  finishing  school  for  middle- 
class  girls."  He  was  accepted;  he  lazed;  he  played  truant:  "I 
couldn't  seem  to  organize  my  time  right";  he  fenced;  he  acted: 


As  George,  he  makes  a  telling  point  in  Once  in  a  Lifetime,  at  the  Aldwych. 
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"My  mother  was  able  to  see  me  just  once  before  she  died;  she 
saw  that  i  could  make  people  laugh." 

Finally  he  graduated  in  cap  and  gown,  with  his  father  and  his 
younger  brother,  then  a  cadet  in  his  hometown  police  force, 
present.  "That  day  my  dad  was  all  puffed  up  with  pride;  we'd 
somehow  broken  the  dead  hand  of  Stockton."  He'd  even  won 
a  nationwide  student  competition  for  radio  acting.  His  prize: 
six  months  as  a  member  of  the  BBC  Radio  Drama  Repertory 
Company.  Roger  Prine,  now  script-editing  a  sequel  to  the  top- 
rated  BBC-TV  serial  Bird  of  Prey,  in  which  Richard  Griffiths 
starred  last  year,  remembers  him  well.  "Even  then  there  was  a 
depth  to  his  acting.  This  big,  shy  kid  had  presence.  He  had  this 
unusual  quality.  1  think  his  whole  history  has  been  one  of  more 
and  more  producers  and  directors  discovering  something  that 
was  there  from  the  very  beginning." 

It  was  hardly  a  rush  of  discovery,  though.  Griffiths,  after  his 
stint  as  "cheap  labor"  at  the  BBC,  was  forced  onto  the  long  via 
dolorosa  that  is  the  lot  of  every  young  actor  who  does  not  fit  the 
romantic  mold  of  the  "juve  lead."  He  scrabbled,  he  recalls,  "to 
keep  an  inch  over  rent  and  lunchtime,  permanently  broke."  He 
lived  in  a  sort  of  exile:  assistant  stage  manager  in  darkest  York- 
shire; eighteen  months  with  a  tiny  touring  company  in  the  west 
of  England  ("We  did  Mother  Courage,  1  remember,  with  nine 
people  instead  of  the  twenty-seven  that  Brecht  intended").  Then 
came  a  stint  in  street  theater  in  Bracknell,  a  small  town  outside 
London,  and  a  program  of  four  plays  before  a  series  of  schools 
in  Northern  Ireland,  once  performed  in  the  middle  of  a  gun 
battle  between  the  two  wings  of  the  IRA. 

"It  was  all  dreadful,"  Griffiths  says.  "Naff.  And  all  the  dreams 
I'd  had  were  gradually  defeated.  Four  years  after  I'd  started,  I 
came  back  to  Manchester,  where  I'd  been  a  student,  with  my 
tail  between  my  legs.  No  rent,  no  lunchtime,  no  raison  d'etre. 
And  that,  I  suppose,  is  when  it  all  began."  Somehow  he  squeezed 
his  way  into  one  of  the  local  companies,  where  he  met  the  first 
important  influence  in  his  life,  the  director  David  Scase — "an 


outrageous,  wonderful  man,  held  together  with  wire  and  good 
intentions.  He  saved  me.  Scathing  and  ironic  as  he  was,  he  was 
the  first  director  I'd  ever  met  who  knew  how  to  get  a  perfor- 
mance, who  knew  theater,  who  knew  text. " 

Griffiths  played  York  in  Richard  U  for  Scase  and  had  parts  in 
two  other  plays,  one  of  them  the  first  play  of  an  unknown  called 
Alan  Ayckbourn.  At  the  same  time,  he  played  three  small  roles 
for  the  locally  based  network  television  company  Granada.  A 
director  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  Company,  Keith 
Hack,  happened  to  pass  a  TV  monitor  while  he  was  playing  in 
one  of  them  in  the  studio.  And  this  led,  in  the  same  year,  to 
his  meeting  with  the  second  important  influence  in  his  life — 
the  artistic  director  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  Com- 
pany, Trevor  Nunn. 

"When  someone  that  extraordinary  emerges,  myths  are  legion," 
says  Trevor  Nunn,  in  New  York  to  direct  All's  Well  That  Ends 
Well.  "And  I'd  love  to  be  able  to  add  to  them,  to  say  that  Richard 
was  marvelous  when  we  first  saw  him.  But  he  wasn't.  He'd 
hitchhiked  down  from  Manchester  in  the  early  morning,  I  think. 
As  usual,  there  were  delays.  By  the  time  we  got  to  him,  it  was 
late  afternt)on,  and  Richard  was  a  complete  wreck,  irrecover- 
ably nervous,  with  little  voice,  wearing  an  enormous  tent  of  a 
mackintosh — 1  don't  think  he'd  taken  it  off  all  day.  Somewhere 
beneath  the  shambles  of  his  audition  piece,  though,  there  was 
a  remarkable  quality.  And  Peter  Gill,  a  director  with  the  com- 
pany and  one  o{  the  most  astute  observers  of  actors  I've  ever 
met,  said,  'He's  got  something  special.  Whatever  happens,  you've 
got  to  take  him  on  and  train  him.'  Well,  we  did." 

"That  was  the  dream,  you  see,"  says  Richard  Griffiths,  lean- 
ing back  in  his  Griffiths-shaped  chair.  "I'd  thought  it  would 
take  me  ten  years  to  get  to  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre,  if  I 
was  very  lucky.  It  had  taken  me  five.  I  was  home.  I  was  free  to 
do  the  work.  And,  however  small  the  part  was,  I  was  free  to 
make  the  play  my  part's  play,  the  play  seen  from  the  perspective 


"Oh,  beauty,  till  now  I  never  knew  thee!" — Shakespeare's  King  Henry  Vlll. 
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of  one  small  character  in  it.  1  was  free,  too,  to  start  to  make  use 
of  all  the  little  things  I'd  somehow  picked  up  along  the  way: 
how  to  breathe,  how  every  breath  carries  with  it  an  emotional 
phrase;  and  how  to  stand.  My  dad  could  always  tell  if  you  were 
lying  from  the  way  you  stood;  a  lying  actor,  like  a  lying  man, 
is  always  off  balance,  talking  too  fast  and  too  loud.  I  finally 
understood  what  Shakespeare  meant  when  he  wrote  about  tem- 
perance in  acting.  'Let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor:  suit 
the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action;  with  this  special 
observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature. '  That 
last  bit,  especially,  took  a  long  time  getting  through  to  me." 

The  critics  began  noticing  him  in  every  role.  Peter  in  Romeo 
and  ]uliet:  "Full  comic  mastery.  A  walking  slow  burn."  Asp- 
bearing  clown  in  Anthony  and  Cleopatra:  "He  gave  the  end  of 
the  last  act  a  new  dimension."  Bottom:  "He  seems  to  have  about 
90  percent  in  reserve  (the  indelible  sign  of  the  born  comic)." 
Little  by  little,  every  part,  however  small,  that  he  turned  his 
hand  to  became  a  collector's  item,  a  critic's  delight:  in  A  Comedy 
of  Errors  his  six  lines  was  said  to  steal  the  show. 

Little  by  little,  too — under  the  guidance  of  Trevor  Nunn  and 
another  company  director,  John  Barton — he  showed  that  he 
was  something  much  more  than  merely  Britain's  "reigning 
Shakespearean  clown."  In  1979,  after  four  seasons,  he  won  two 
awards  for  two  modern  roles,  one  serious,  one  comic:  the  pres- 
tigious Clarence  Derwent  Award  for  best  young  British  sup- 
porting actor,  for  his  role  as  Lariosik  in  Mikhail  Bulgakov's  The 
White  Guard;  and  the  Plays  and  Players  Award  for  best  actor, 
for  his  gloriously  dizzy,  Hollywood-bound  George  in  George 
Kaufman  and  Moss  Hart's  Once  in  a  Lifetime.  "He'd  already 
shown  that  he  had  great  range,"  says  Trevor  Nunn,  whose  Once 
in  a  Lifetime  shortly  preceded  his  triumphant  Nicholas  Nickleby 
and  Cats.  "But  with  George,  Richard  showed  that  he  could  go 
the  extra  step  that  makes  the  difference,  the  difference  between 
being  a  brilliant  Shakespearean  actor — let's  face  it,  there  is  a 
difference — and  being  a  star." 


••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Seme  IV 

A  NEW  YORK  RESTAURANT 

Early  afternoon. 

••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 
Acting  is  not  an  easy  profession,  so  it's  hard  to  predict  with 
certainty  whether  the  hugely  amiable  Richard  Griffiths,  now 
happily  sketching  on  the  paper  tablecloth,  will  become  in 
America  what  he  has  become,  through  theater,  film,  and  tele- 
vision, in  Britain.  It  depends  on  whether  he  stays  in  touch  with 
the  theater,  as  Trevor  Nunn  insists  "in  a  public  warning"  he 
should,  so  that  he  has  it  in  him  to  produce  a  mature  Falstaff,  a 
Touchstone,  a  Prospero,  a  Lear.  It  depends  on  whether  Fred 
Wiseman  can  finally  put  together  the  finances  for  his  celestially 
navigating  Jeremy.  It  depends  on  the  renascent  British  film 
industry.  Meanwhile — and  even  the  waiter  can  see  it — he  does 
have  .  .  .  well,  this  quality. 

"L.t.h.,"  says  the  waiter,  approaching.  Richard  Griffiths  looks 
up.  "Love  the  horse"— pointing  to  the  sketch.  Griffiths  laughs, 
and  immediately,  as  if  this  were  a  day  at  the  track,  he  launches 
into  a  story  about  a  race  he's  just  seen  at  Hialeah.  He  concen- 
trates on  the  details,  minutely  remembered:  the  crowd,  the 
paddock,  the  silks,  an  old  man,  a  woman  in  a  curious  dress.  His 
voice  becomes  other  voices,  not  loud  ones.  He  is  very  still.  The 
waiter  listens,  rapt,  and  the  tables  around  him  begin  to  fall  into 
the  silence  he  creates.  Then  comes  the  race:  the  commentary, 
the  noise  of  hooves,  the  quarter  pole,  the  anxiety  of  the  grand- 
stand, the  hands  delicately  suggesting  the  strain  of  competition. 
Half  the  restaurant  is  waiting  for  him  at  the  finishing  line.  He 
beams,  waking  up  to  the  attention.  'Tm  fond  of  horses,"  he  says. 
It  has  been  an  ordinary  race.  But  like  Ralph  Richardson,  like 
Jeremy  Pauling — and  the  phrase  of  a  director  who  waited  eight 
years  to  work  with  him  comes  immediately  to  mind — "Richard 
Griffiths  is  blessed  with  the  magic  of  the  ordinary.  "D 


Griffiths  as  a  journalist  in  Gandhi,  a  role  that  was  heavily  cut. 
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HUNDREDS  OF  WHITE  WINES  COUNTERFEIT  IT; 
THE  TRUE  THING  IS  INIMITABLE 


THE  REAL 


BY  EUNICE  FRIED 


There  is  a  i.|iiict  vilhii^c  about  , I  hundred  miles  siuithca.sr  ot  Pans      dining  room  ot  the  otherwise  drah  Hotel  L'Etoile,  the  casual 
that  IS  no  more  than  a  speck  tucketl  uito  ,i  LJunple  on  the  lan^l-       traveler  would  ha\-e  no  reason  to  stop. 


scape.  Flowini^  through  the  villa.ue,  between  small  clusters  ot 
low  stone  houses,  is  the  Serem  Ri\'er,  ,i  me.mderin^  strcLmi 
overhuni;  with  willows  and  aptly  named  "serene."  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it,   and,   except  tor  the  tine  cuisine  ser\'ed  in  the 

Eunice  Fried,  c(  winc-nnd-faiid  cxftcrt.  wnttc  iihmtt  dessert  u'lncs  in 
the  Apr/I  ]9H3  issue  nj  (Connoisseur. 
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Rut  across  the  right  hank  ot  the  Serein  lies  a  broad  slope. 
There,  on  inie  sweep  ot  barely  250  acres,  is  the  world's  ttital 
supply  ot  Grand  Ou,  or  great  growth,  Chabiis.  It  is  the  wines 
ot  these  top-rated  vineya.rds  and  ot  the  Premier  Cru  vineyards — 
some  next  to  the  (jrands  Crus,  most  radiating  trom  the  river's 
left  bank — that  make  this  tiny  village,  also  named  Chablis,  the 
center  ot  the  world's  most  tamous  white  wine. 

CONNOISSEUR 


At  its  best,  Chahlis  is  a  wine  ot  limpid  clarity,  with  a  pale 
greenish  gold  tint,  an  elegant  aroma  redolent  of  rich  truit,  and 
a  taste  so  clean  and  dry  and  pure  that  only  words  like  "tlinty" 
and  "steely"  can  begin  to  evoke  those  special  qualities.  The 
description  has  held  good  tor  800  years.  In  his  book  The  Winld 
of  Wines,  Creighton  Churchill  quotes  a  monk  who,  in  1280, 
portrayed  Chahlis  as  "a  white  wine,  sometimes  golden,  which 
has  aroma  and  body,  an  exquisite,  generous  savor,  and  tills  the 
heart  with  joyous  assurance."  Another  thirteenth-century  mimk 
described  its  color  as  "springwater  in  sunlight." 

Unfortunately,  the  sheer  magnitude  of  its  excellence  has  made 
Chahlis  the  most  imitated  white  wine  in  the  world.  Fame  has 
propelled  it  into  becoming  the  generic  ideal  of  tine,  dry  white 
wine,  while  its  name  has  spawned  "chahlis,"  a  lightly  sweet  wine 
blended  from  lesser  grapes.  Made  in  California,  New  York  State, 
Australia,  and  other  wine  regions,  chahlis's  only  resemblance 
to  the  real  thing  is  that  both  are  white  wines. 

The  secret  ot  true  Chahlis,  and  the  reason  it  cannot  be  re- 
produced elsewhere,  is  in  its  soil.  In  this  small,  separate,  north- 
ernmost part  of  Burgundy,  there  is  a  rare  belt  of  soil  that  consists 
almost  wholly  ot  chalk  and  clay.  It  is  called  a  Kimmeridgian 
ridge,  and  it  is  the  result  of  prehistoric  fossil  deposits.  This 
stratum  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  only  two  other  places; 
in  Champagne,  which  is  slightly  north  ot  Chahlis,  and  on  the 
cliffs  of  Dover,  in  England.  In  Chahlis,  it  appears  in  an  area 
about  fifteen  miles  square. 

Planted  in  this  thin,  grayish  earth  is  Chardonnay,  responsible 
for  all  of  Burgundy's  great  white  wines  and  one  ot  the  finest 
grapes  in  the  world.  It  is  this  combination — the  nobility  ot 
Chardonnay  and  the  rare  and  special  chalky  soil — that  gives 
Chablis  a  distinctiveness  found  in  no  other  wine. 

But  while  this  Kimmeridgian  soil  can  foster  great  wine,  it  is 
extremely  fragile  and  difficult  to  cultivate.  So  light  is  the  top- 
soil,  in  fact,  that  it  continually  washes  down  the  slopes — where 
the  best  vineyards  are  planted  to  catch  the  sun's  rays — and 
periodically  must  be  gathered,  hauled  up  the  hill,  and  put  down 
by  hand  around  the  base  of  the  vine. 

The  Chardonnay  manages  tii  live  long  in  this  meager  soil, 
usually  producing  an  excellent  crop  until  it  is  well  past  forty 
years  old.  But  in  the  past,  when  the  vines  became  too  old  and 
were  rooted  up,  the  exhausted  land  was  lett  fallow,  sometimes 
for  as  long  as  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Now,  with  modern  treat- 
ments available,  this  rest  period  has  been  considerably  reduced. 


Still,  valuable  land  may  be  Lmproductive  for  almost  ten  years. 

The  weather  too  is  a  constant  challenge  in  this  northern 
region  of  late  spring  frosts  and  violent  summer  hailstorms.  It  is 
the  spring  frost  particularly  that  threatens  Chablis,  nipping  the 
grape  in  the  bud.  Since  the  1960s,  there  have  been  experiments 
with  trost-protection  devices,  and  today  many  of  the  tiner  vine- 
yards are  equipped  with  costly  heating  systems. 

Because  the  growing  conditions  are  so  harsh  and  because  the 
Kimmeridgian  soil  is  limited  to  a  small  snip  ot  land,  there  is 
precious  little  of  the  world's  mc:)st  famous  white  wine.  And  there 
is  particularly  little  of  the  great  growths,  the  seven  finest  vine- 
yards, found  on  a  single  slope  of  250  acres.  Named  Blanchot, 
Bougros,  Les  Clos,  Grenouille,  Les  Preuses,  Valmur,  and  Vau- 
desirs,  they  are  all  capable,  in  a  good  year  and  with  tender  care, 
of  making  glorious  wines:  rich-flavored,  crisp,  delicately  per- 
fumed, and  elegant.  Great  growths  are  always  labeled  "Chablis 
Grand  Cru,"  plus  the  name  of  the  individual  vineyard. 

Just  slightly  below  Grand  Cru  in  quality  is  Chahlis  Premier 
Cru,  wines  with  all  the  characteristics  of  classic  Chablis — a 
flinty  dryness,  good  acidity,  a  green-tinged  yellow  shade,  and 
fine  breed.  Otticially,  there  are  twenty-four  Premier  Cru  vine- 
yards, but  not  all  of  them  are  ot  equal  merit.  Because  some  of 
the  Premiers  Crus  were  too  small  to  he  of  commercial  value  and 
because  so  many  names  caused  confusion,  there  has  been  an 
effort  to  regroup  them  under  eleven  main  names.  Of  these,  the 
best  are  Fourchaume,  Les  Forets,  Mont-de-Milieu,  Montee  de 
Tonnerre,  Montmain,  and  Vaillon.  First  growths  are  labeled 
"Chablis  Premier  Cru,"  usually  followed  by  the  name  of  the 
vineyard.  When  a  vineyard  name  is  not  included,  it  is  because 
the  shipper  blended  small  quantities  of  a  number  ot  first  growths. 

A  third  classification,  well  below  Premier  Cru  in  quality,  is 
simply  Chablis.  These  are  wines  whose  grapes  come  from  2,700 
acres  of  lesser  slopes — less  Kimmeridgian  soil,  less  sunshine. 
Some  are  very  good.  Some  can  be  thin  and  acidic. 

And  finally  there  is  Petit  Chablis,  made  from  grapes  grown 
within  the  delimited  regicin  of  Chablis  but  in  the  least  desirable 
parcels  and  thus  the  least  impressive  wine  of  Chablis.  It  is  only 
occasionally  found  outside  France. 

Although  a  minuscule  pocket  ot  land,  Chablis  is  divided  into 
innumerable  tiny  plots  owned  by  about  300  growers,  many  of 
whom  ht)ld  no  more  than  ten  to  twelve  acres  while  many  others 
hold  far  less.  Most  own  pieces  of  several  different  vineyards. 

A  grower  who  makes  wine  only  from  grapes  grown  t)n  his 
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own  property  is  an  estate  bottler,  and  his  name  appears  on  the 
wine's  label.  An  exceptionally  fine  example  is  William  Fevre, 
whose  wines  are  labeled  "Domaine  de  la  Maladicre."  Unlike 
more  than  90  percent  oi  Chablis  producers,  who  after  World 
War  II  began  to  keep  their  wines  in  stainless-steel  or  glass-lined 
tanks  until  ready  for  bottling,  Fevre  believes  in  aging  his  Chab- 
lis in  small  oak  barrels  for  four  to  six  months.  From  his  eighty- 
five  acres,  most  of  it  in  Grand  and  Premier  Cru  vineyards,  he 
produces  about  15,000  cases  a  year.  Especially  impressive  at  a 
recent  tasting  were  his  Valmur  1981  and  a  rare  Les  Clos  1962, 
a  well-balanced,  well-knit  golden  beauty,  proof  that  good  Chab- 
lis, properly  cellared,  can  age  with  grace. 

Only  a  few  other  Chablis  imported  into  this  country  are  made 
by  producers  who  follow  the  same  philosophy  as  Fevre  and  age 
their  wine  in  wood  casks.  Among  the  finer  examples  are  the 
estate-bottled  Chateau  Grenouille  Grand  Cru  Grenouille,  and 
Domaine  Pincjon  Premier  Cru  Montmain.  Most  Chablis  found 
in  this  country,  however,  are  without  wood  age.  They  are  not 
qualitatively  better  or  worse;  they  simply  represent  a  different, 
lighter,  and  less  complex  style. 

Chateau  de  Maligny,  where  the  estate  bottler  Jean  Dump  has 
not  aged  his  wines  in  wood  since  1973,  is  a  good  example  ot  the 
lighter  Chablis  style.  His  Fourchaume  1982,  which  has  just  been 
released  here,  has  all  the  delicious  charm,  truitiness,  and  sup- 
pleness that  this  exceptional  vintage  promises.  The  wines  ot 
J.  Moreau  &  Fils  tend  to  be  lighter  still.  As  the  largest  single 
owner  of  Grands  Crus,  Moreau  also  ships  Premiers  Crus  to  this 
country — some  estate  bottled,  some  made  from  purchased  grapes. 

Also  currently  marketing  unwooded  wines  are  Albert  Pic  & 
Fils  and  A.  Regnard  &  Fils,  two  Chablis  houses  under  common 
ownership,  who  buy  must  (unfermented  grape  juice)  at  harvest 
time  and  from  it  produce  a  range  of  very  good  Grands  Crus  and 
Premiers  Crus.  Most  notable  ot  the  Premiers  Crus  at  a  recent 
tasting  was  Regnard  Fourchaume  1981.  These  firms  have  been 
using  stainless  steel  for  eighteen  years.  Recently,  however,  they 
have  begun  experimenting  with  small  oak  barrels. 

There  are  excellent  Chablis — mostly  in  a  light  style — bought 
by  negociants  outside  ot  the  region.  Among  the  worthiest  of 
them  are  Armand  Roux  Mont-de-Milieu  1981  and  Laboure- 
Roi  Fourchaume  1981.  And  for  a  remarkably  pleasant  surprise 
among  simple  Chablis,  try  La  Porte  d'Or,  made  by  the  coopera- 
tive La  Chablisienne  and  selected  from  individual  cuvees  by 
the  Burgundy  wine  broker  Rebecca  Wasserman. 


The  wineC'hablis  has  been  with  the  world  since  the  twelfth 
century,  when  Cistercian  monks  brought  the  Chardonnay  grape 
to  the  region  from  the  Cote  d'Or,  about  seventy-five  miles  to 
the  stuith  and  the  heart  of  present-day  Burgundy.  They  called 
the  grape  Beaunois,  after  their  native  town  of  Beaune. 

Throughout  the  centuries,  the  fortunes  of  Chablis  have  flour- 
ished and  faltered  many  times.  In  this  century  alone,  its  fate 
has  taken  several  turns.  First  there  was  phylloxera,  the  root 
louse  that  destroyed  nearly  all  of  Eurc^pe's  vineyards  near  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  disaster  was  finally  reversed  by  the 
grafting  ot  new  vines  onto  disease-resistant  roots.  But  in  Chab- 
lis, some  of  the  grafting  was  done  not  with  Chardonnay  but  on 
lesser-quality  grape  varietals.  At  the  same  time,  wines  from 
plantings  beyond  the  natural  borders  of  Kimmeridgian  soil  were 
being  sold  as  Chablis.  For  nearly  thirty  years,  the  growers  of 
true  Chablis  battled  these  counterfeit  wines.  They  triumphed 
in  1938,  when  the  official  Appellation  d'Origine  Controllee  laws 
delimited  only  the  classic  Chablis  area.  What  this  A.O.C.  meant 
was  that  only  wine  made  ot  Chardonnay  grown  in  the  tradi- 
tional Chablis  area  was  entitled  to  be  labeled  "Chablis." 

For  a  while,  classic  Chablis  regained  its  fame.  But  then,  for 
about  twenty  years  after  World  War  II,  the  wine's  fortunes  fell 
again.  Fallow  vineyards  were  not  replanted.  The  area  was  de- 
pressed. Many  of  the  younger  generation  looked  at  the  hard 
work  of  their  grower  fathers  and  hopped  the  next  train  to  Paris. 
In  the  last  decade,  Chablis  has  begun  to  prosper  again.  Aban- 
doned vineyards  have  been  replanted.  Production  has  grown. 
At  the  same  time,  nature  has  blessed  Chablis  with  four  good  to 
great  harvests  in  the  past  five  years:  1978  (very  good),  1979 
(very  good,  lighter  but  better  balanced  than  1978),  1981  (good 
quality,  small  quantity),  and  1982  (prt)mise  of  excellent  quality, 
exceptii:)nally  large  quantity). 

Happily  for  those  who  feel  there  is  no  wine  so  wonderful  as 
a  fine  Chablis  with  oysters,  shrimps,  scallops,  mussels,  crabs, 
and  in  tact  with  all  seafood,  the  price  ot  this  wine  is  going  down 
just  as  the  1982  vintage — one  of  Chablis's  largest  and  finest — 
IS  coming  on  the  market.  With  the  devaluation  ot  the  French 
tranc,  prices  have  recently  dropped  as  much  as  20  percent.  For 
the  consumer,  this  translates  into  some  Grand  Cru  starting  as 
low  as  $12,  Premier  Cru  at  $8,  and  simple  Chablis  from  very 
reputable  shippers  at  $6  to  $7. 

There  may  never  be  a  better  time  to  discover  the  unique 
charm  and  distinction  ot  true  Chablis.D 
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Tbp  Collectors 

Peter  Widener,  Pierpont  Morgan— and  after 

By  Thomas  Having 


The  outstanding  cultural  property  in  America  may  well  he  the  abun- 
dance ot  our  private  art  collections.  No  society  in  history  has  assembled 
works  ot  such  quality  and  variety  and  shown  such  generosity  toward  the 
public.  The  Caesars  accumulated  insatiably,  but  not  pro  bono.  The  Medici 
formed  incomparable  holdings,  but  tor  their  own  gratification.  Atter  a 
short  period  oi  amassing  art  tor  seltish  reasons,  the  best  American  col- 
lectors have  quickly  "gone  Marxist,"  turning  the  works  over  to  the  peo- 
ple, which  seems  the  right  and  proper  thing  to  do  with  treasures  too  rich 
in  meaning  and  resonance  to  keep  private. 

Who  are  the  Maecenases  of  the  New  World.''  From  a  long  list  ot  over 
300  collectors  since  shortly  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  I've  culled 
and  ranked  my  Top  One  Hundred  and  thrown  in  one  e.xtra.  Many  factors 
(many  ot  them  intangible)  guided  the  ranking.  Four  were  dominant: 

•  Discrimmatum — a  demanding,  passionate  eye,  fully  in  control; 

•  Vision — the  instinct,  courage,  and  understanding  to  go  for  what  mat- 
ters, before  the  herd  comes  trampling  atter; 

•  Scope — breadth  ot  interest,  depth  ot  response; 

•  VnhliL  Spirit — the  desire  to  share  one's  holdings  with  art  lovers  every- 
where, coupled  with  the  drive  to  ensure  that  one's  gifts  are  shown  and 
maintained  to  advantage. 

I  salute  America's  T)p  One  Hundred.  But  it's  not  all  hearts  and  flowers; 
for  some  raspberries,  read  on. 
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1  Ik  MlIIoii  lamilv 
Washington,  D.C 

Andrew  W.  Mellon,  d.  1937 
Industrialist 

•  Thirteenth-  to  nineteenth- 
century  painting,  sculpture 

•  National  Gallery 

Ailsa  Mellon  Bruce,  d.  1969 
Collector 

•  Decorative  arts 

•  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts;  Museum  of  Art,  Car- 
negie Institute,  Pittsburgh 

Paul  Mellon 
Art-gallery  executive 

•  English  paintings,  1700- 
1850;  Impressionists 

•  Yale  Center  for  British  Art; 
Paul  Mellon  Centre  for 
Studies  in  British  Art,  Lon- 
don; National  Gallery 

The  Mellons  (father  Andrew, 
daughter  Ailsa,  and  particu- 
larly son  Paul)  are  paragons  of 
passion,  discrimination,  scope 
of  interests,  and  courage  to 
venture  into  unfamiliar  ter- 
ritory. And  their  public  spirit 
IS  without  equal.  They  are  the 
quintessential  art-Marxist 
clique. 

Andrew  founded  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  with  a 
gift  of  126  paintings  at  once 
so  superb  and  so  representa- 
tive that  they  recapitulate  the 
development  of  Western 
painting  from  Byzantium  to 
France,  England,  and  Amer- 
ica in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury 

Paul's  special  interest  in 
English  painting  has  resulted 
not  only  in  a  collection  of  ex- 
emplary coherence  and  bloom 
but  also  in  new  exhibition 
spaces  at  Yale  that  rank  with 
the  finest  of  recent  decades. 

Ailsa  maintained  a  lower 
profile,  but  her  lovely  be- 
quests of  silver,  porcelain,  and 
furniture  bear  eloquent  tes- 
timony to  her  flair  for  the  best. 
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-y  John   D.   Rockefeller,  Jr., 
Z  d.    1960,   .ind   Ahby   Al- 
drich  Rockefeller,  d.  1948 
New  York 

Businessman,  philanthropist 
(John) 

•  Medieval  art,  modern  art, 
American  folk  art.  Near  and 
Far  Eastern  art 

•  Metropolitan  Museum; 
Museum  of  Modern  Art; 
Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller 
Folk  Art  Center,  Williams- 
burg, Virginia 

The  Rockefeller  Juniors  sur- 
rounded themselves  with  the 
finest  m  medieval,  Oriental, 
and  modern  art.  The  pur- 
chase of  the  UniC(.)rn  Tapes- 
tries alone  would  guarantee 
Top  Ten  status.    (They  were 


Ul  du.ird  G.  Robinson, 
d.  197  ^ 
Beverly  Hills 
Actor 

•  ImpresNionists 

•  Sold  to  Stavros  Niarchos 
.Alrhuii^h  he  t;ets  :ero  tor 
Puhln.  Spirit  (he  had  to  sell  it 


.ill  m  .1  divorce  settlement), 
hi.lw.iri.1  C  J.  ranks  way  up  there, 
tirst  hecause  his  paintings  were 
ulorkuis.  ,md  second,  Iviiii;  .1 
nun  le  .Ktor  plavmi;  .ly,lln^t 
the  hit;  hovs  ui  the  ciillectiny 
r.icket,  he  started  out  with 
Mime  strikes  au.iinst  him. 


1")  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald, 
Z  d.  1979 
Chicago;  Philadelphia 
Chairman,    Sears,    Roebuck 
&  Co. 

•  Prints,  drawings,   illus- 
trated books 

•  National  Gallery 
Without  Rosenwald's  aston- 
ishingly comprehensive  col- 
lection lit  graphic  arts,  which 
riv.ils  the  finest  ever  formed, 
the  United  States  would  not 
r.ink,  artistically  speaking, 
.irnong  the  top  world  powers. 


snagged  from  a  sporting   L.i 
Rochefoucauld  who  w,is  r.iis- 
mg  capital — nearly  a  million 
dollars — to  outfit  his  chateau 
in    southern    France   with   .i 
nine-hole  golf  course.)   The 
Cloisters  were  Jiihn's  dream; 
he  ,iCL|uired  the  entire  medi- 
eval collection  of  C).  G.  Bar-    " 
nard  (q.v. ,  no.  5K)  to  turn  the  "~ 
\  ision  into  a  reality  and  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  $10  million    : 
endowment  in  1952 — with  no 
strings  attached. 

Ahhy  had  a  vision  of  her  £ 
own  and  is  rememhered  as  one  S 
of  the  "Three  Ladies"  who 
founded  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  turning  over  to  it  her 
Maillols  and  Lachaises  in  ad- 
dition to  the  green  stuff. 


B  Duncan  Phillips, 
,    d.  1966 
Washington,  D.C. 
Museum  director,  art  critic 
amateur  painter 

•  Nineteenth-  and  twen 
tieth-century  European  an 
American  paintings  an 
sculpture 

•  Phillips  Collection, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Phillips  scores  so  close  to  th 
fop  tor  copping  Renoir's  T/i 
Luncheon  of  the  Boatmg  Part; 
that  summation  of  (in  de  sic 
cle  luxuriance,  and  thos 
majestic  (once  spurned)  hit 
Georges  Braques. 


MJ.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
d.  1913 
New  York 
Financier,  collector 


>  Gertrude  Stein,  d.   1946, 
.  '  and  her  siblings  Leo,  Mi- 
chael, and  Sarah  Stein 
Paris 
Writer  (Gertrude) 

•  Early- twen  tieth-century 
paintings   (Picasso,   Matisse, 
Juan  Gris,  etc.) 

•  Collection  largely  dis- 
persed; one  major  bequest  to 
the  Metropolitan 

The  Steins'  collectmns  li.uc 
exerted  ,i  prnfoiind  influence 
on  modern  ,irt,  ,ind  indecil 
helped  to  sh.ipe  its  histors.  Leo 
got  the  hall  rolling  m  |90S 
with  his  piirch.ise  ot  the 
splendid  VViiiJuiii  u  if/i  a  I  Lit  nl 
Henri  Matisse.  Thereafter,  the 
Stems  went  on  to  aci.|iiire 
thirtx -eight  pictures  hv  .i 
\<iung  .ind  obscure  exp.Uriate 
Sp.ini.ird  n.imed  Pahlo  Pi- 
cisso.  Until  the  heginning  of 
World  W.irl,  the  brothers  and 
sisters,  buying  .is  .i  group,  built 


•  Fine  arts,  rare  books 

•  Metropolitan  Museum; 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library; 
City  of  Hartford 

Morg.in  is  great  beciuse, 
.imong  other  things,  he  made 
It  respectable  for  other  fi- 
n.inciers  and  industrialists  to 
collect  ,irt.  And  they  went  for 
It  in  .1  big  way.  But  he  falls 
short  ot  the  Top  Ten  because 
he  at  times  acquired  by  the 
bunch  and  fell  for  a  fair  num- 
ber of  fakes.  Worse,  he  tailed 
to  give  all  his  art  away.  The 
Met  had  to  buy  much  more  of 
its  Morgan  material  th.in  most 
people  realize. 


up  the  finest  collection  of 
e.irly- twen  tieth-century  art 
e\'er  assembled.  It  the  Steins 
h.idn't  led  the  way,  Cubism 
might  never  ha\'e  cuight  on 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  Public  Spirit,  the  Steins 
score  poorly,  since  most  ot 
their  hoLlings  were  sold.  (In 
N67,  Gertrude's  nephew  un- 
loaded her  collection  of  thirty- 
eight  Picassos  and  nine  Juan 
Gris  on  tour  trustees  ,ind  one 
patron  ui  the  Museum  ot 
Modern  An.  so  .it  le.ist  a  nu- 
cleus remains  inr.ict.)  But  one 
tact  tips  the  scales:  Ciertrude 
did  don.ite,  to  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum,  the  most  pow- 
erful ani.1  disturbing  portr.ut 
ot  the,  twentieth  century:  Pi- 
c.isso's  (jcrtridlc  Nicni  (see  il- 
1  list  r. It  ion  —  .ind  see  no.  b^  tor 
the  outstanding  porrriiit  from 
the  second  h.ilt  ot  tlie  cen- 
tury). 


-j^  Jules  Semen  Bache, 
O  d.  1944 
New  York 
Banker 

•  Old  masters 

•  Metropolitan  Museum 
LVspite  ,1  halt  dozen  clunker,^ 
the  quality  of  the  Bache  old 
masters  collection — includ 
ing  the  radiant  Mtniontui  an. 
Child  of  Crivelli  and  the  foi 
ward-looking  treatment  of  th 
.same  subject  by  the  young  Ti 
tian — may  be  the  highest  ii 
America. 


K^  Samuel  Henry  Kress, 
)d.  1955 
New  York 
Merchant 

•  Italian  paintings 

•  Principally  National  Gal 
lery,  but  also  various  othe 
museums  and  institutions 
Kress's  holdings  and  genero.- 
ity  deserve  their  sterling  rep 
utation.  But  in  silent  room 
in  certain  museums  aroun 
the  Country,  one  does  er 
counter  some  stray  Kress  dogs 
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O/^  Robert  Lehman, 
ZU  d.  1969 

New  York 
Investment  banker 

•  Old  masters,  Gothic  tapes 
tries.  Impressionists,  deco 
rative  arts 

•  Metropolitan  Museum 
There  are  weaknesses  amonj 


lis  Impressmnists.  But  ti.)  have 
had  the  vision  to  pick  up  that 
tiny  BotcicelU  The  Annnnaa- 
tum  as  a  birthday  present  for 
his  father!  And  to  have  got- 
ten his  hands  on  the  Ingres 
Prmcesse  de  Brogliel  For  these 
alone  his  place  in  the  Top 
Twenty  is  amply  deserved.  His 


^-t  Thomas  Gilcrease, 
Zi  d.  1962 
Tulsa 
Oil  baron 

•  Western  art,  documents, 
rare  books 

•  Thomas  Gilcrease  Insti- 
tute of  American  History  and 
Art,  Tulsa 


Gilcrease  scores  for  Vision. 
Part  Indian,  living  out  there 
in  Oklahoma,  and  coming  just 
after  the  first  wave  of  hig-gun 
collectors,  he  wisely  steered 
clear  of  European  old  masters 
and  went  ahead  to  amass  the 
most  impressive  collection  of 
American  paintings  and  In- 
dian art  in  this  country. 


^A    Benjamin  Altman, 
Z^  d.  1913 
New  York 
Merchant 

•  Old  masters 

•  Metropolitan  Museum 
Altman's  old  masters — Mes- 


sina's Portrait  of  a  Yoimg  Man 
and  Titian's  Filippo  Archinto, 
Archbiihop  of  Milan  and  Por- 
trait of  a  Man  (formerly  as- 
cribed to  Giorgione) — can 
hold  a  candle  to  the  old-mas- 
ter holdings  at  the  Louvre. 


-I— J  John  Garver  Johnson, 
i/  d.  1917 
Philadelphia 
Lawyer 

•  Old  masters 

•  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art 

'<.~)n  rhe  whole,  I'd  rather  be 
in  Philadelphia,"  replied 
W.C.  Fields  when  asked  for 
an  epitaph.  Without  such 
Johnson  holdings  as  Van  Eyck's 
Si.  Francis  in  Ecstas)i  to  look 
at,  a  .serious  art  lover  at  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  might, 
on  the  whole,  rather  not  be 
there — even  given  the  Fields 
alternative. 


-|Q  Henry  Edwards  Hunt- 
lO  ington,  d.  1927 
San  Marino,  California 
Railroad  king 

•  Old  masters,  rare  books 

•  H.  E.  Huntington  Library 
and  Art  Gallery,  San  Marino 
Even  If  his  paintings  taken 
collectively  weren't  as  smash- 
ing as  they  are,  Huntington's 
collection  would  place  among 
the  top  twenty  for  just  one  of 
them:  Gainsborough's  The 
Bhie  Bo)i,  which  is  emerging 
as  one  of  the  five  finest  old 
masters  in  all  America. 


collection  of  drawings  may  be 
among  the  world's  Top  Five. 
(It's  time,  by  the  way,  that  the 
Lehman  holdings  were  dis- 
persed among  the  Met's  proper 
curatorial  departments  and 
the  Pavilion  used  as  the  grand 
special-exhibition  hall  it  was 
designed  to  be. ) 


^^  Leonard  C.  Hanna,  Jr., 

ZZd.  1957 

Cleveland 

Industrialist 

•  Nineteenth-  and  twen- 
tieth-century paintings, 
drawings,  prints,  decorative 
arts.  Oriental  art 

•  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 


Hanna  left  the  Cleveland 
Museum  not  only  a  series  of 
fine  collections,  ranging  from 
antiquities  and  tapestries  to 
old-master  prints,  but  also  a 
purchase  fund  to  allow  fur- 
ther acquisitions — so  he  gets 
especially  high  points  for 
foresight. 


-j/^  Ima  Hogg,  d.  1975 
i-^  Houston 
Oil  heiress 

•  American  decorative  arts, 
nineteenth-century  and 
modern  paintings.  North 
American  Indian  artifacts 

•  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Houston 

Why  does  she  rank  so  high? 
Her  collection,  though  of 
modest  size,  is  deliriously  rich. 
And  there  she  was,  in  Texas, 
collecting,  long  before  the 
state  blossomed  into  the  cul- 
tural daffodil  It  is  today. 


^o  Charles  L.  Freer, 

Z3d.  1919 

Detroit 

Railroad  financier 

•  Oriental  art,  nineteenth- 
century  American  painting 
(especially  Whistler) 

•  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Superb  Orientalia!  Their 
quality  places  way  up  there 
despite  the  collection's  some- 
what narrow  focus  and  an 
overly  restrictive  no-loan 
policy.  (Without  direct  com- 
parisons, we'll  never  know  just 
how  special  his  stuff  is.) 


^C  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Sackler 
Z^  New  York 
Research  psychiatrist,  inves- 
tor, publishing  and  advertis- 
ing magnate 

•  Chinese  paintings,  furni- 
ture, and  archaic  jades;  an- 
cient Persian  art;  European 
terra-cottas;  Italian  majol- 


ica; Piranesi  drawings;  pre- 
Columbian  objects  and  tex- 
tiles 

•  Columbia  University; 
Smithsonian  Institution; 
other  institutions  to  be  an- 
nounced(?) 

Sacklcr's  exalted  status  is  f(ir 
Scope,  for  the  -.chol.irly  ricli- 
ness  of  much  ot  his  iii.itenal 
(which  nevertheless  h.is 
punch  ani.1  beaiity,  tuo),  .iiul 
lor  the  visionary  richness  iif 
his  .scheme  to  establl.sh  not  one 
but  four  great  museums  or 
wings  (at  rhe  Met,  Marvaid, 
the  Smithsiini.in.  ,ind 
Princeton).   The  list  could 


exp.ind  —  there's  no  telliiiL; 
what  tile  unsleeping;  Sackler 
iniaKinariDii  will  dre.ini  up 
next  for  his  fabulous  hoklintjs. 


William  Walters,  d.  1894, 
and       Henry       Walters, 

d.  1931 

Baltimore 

Capitalists 

•  Eclectic 

•  Walters  Art  Gallery,  Bal- 
timore 

W.ilters  perc  spent  the  Civil 
War  years  in  Eumpe,  amass- 
ing academic   painters,   ex- 


amples of  the  Barbizon  school 
top  Daumlers,  sculpture  by 
Barye,  and  (."hinese  porce- 
lain. Walters  ftL  built  on  his 
father's  creditable  foundation 
with  supreme  medieval  and 
early-Renaissance  sculptures 
and  objets  d'arr.  As  t.ir  richer 
museums  purchase  simil.ir 
materials,  rhe  Walteiscs'  t.iste 
IS  reaffirmed. 


SEPTEtvlBER  iyX3 


^  H.  O.  Ha\i.nR\i.  r, 

-'d.    1907,  and  Louisine 
Havemeyer,  d.  1929 
New  York 

Sugar  tycoon  (H.  O. ) 
•  Old  masters,  French  nine- 
teenth-century painters.  De- 
gas bronzes.  Oriental  and 
Near  Eastern  art,  Spanish  art 


^Q  Chester  Dale,  d.  1962 
ZO  New  York 
Financier,  collector 

•  Impressionists,  Post- 
impressionists 

•  National  Gallery 

The  paintings  are  gorgeous, 
but  Dale  gets  demerits  for  hl^ 
excessively  strict  demand  that 
the  Met,  if  left  his  collection, 
keep  it  all  together  "in  perp," 
as  they  say  in  the  business.  His 
was  an  offer  the  Met  could  re- 
fuse. 


•  Collection  left  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  and  indi- 
viduals 

New  employees  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  ot  .Art 
learn  almost  at  once  to  speak 
the  names  of  Henrv  and 
Louisine  Havemever  in  rho 
hushed  rones  tnidition.illy  re- 


OO  M''-^"''*-''  Friedsam, 

ZVd.  1931 

New  York 

President,  B.  Altman  &  Co. 

•  Old  masters,  furniture, 
tapestries,  Chinese  porce- 
lains 

•  Old  masters  at  the  Met; 
balance  at  the  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum 

FrR\ls,im's  old  m.isters  never 
'j.ot  the  PR  of  .Chilian's 
(FneJs.im's  uncle,  i|.\. ,  no. 
24),  but  with  prizes  like  Brou- 
wer's  SmitkcTS  among  them, 
they  ,irc  iiIiiidM  .is  rhnllum. 


!    22  Algur  Meadows, 
33  d.  1978 
Dallas 
Oil  baron 

•  Spanish  art  from  El  Greco 
to  Picasso,  sculpture 

•  Meadows  Museum,  at 
Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity, Dallas 

The  Meadows  Saga  reads  like 
the  script  for  a  contemporary 
morality  play  on  the  Perils  of 
Innncence,  i>t  Viitue  Re- 
warded. IXir  licrii  w,is  li.Klly 
bilked  by  unscrupulous  dcil- 
ers  and  wound  up  wirli  a  lo.kl 
of  fakes — and.  thanks  to  rhe 


served  tor  the  immort.ils.  The 
reverei.)  couple  gave  rhe  insii- 
turion  no  fewer  th.in  I,*-'?! 
works  of  arr.  And  xvhat  works! 
For  starters,  there  are  the  fab- 
ulous Courbets,  Manets,  Mo- 
nets,  and  Degas  (including  a 
clmice  series  of  his  captivat- 
ing bronzes),  many  of  which 
came  ro  the  Havemeyers'  at- 
tention through  the  good  of- 
fices ot  the  American  Impres- 
sionist Mary  Cas.satt,  who  was 
their  great  friend.  Then  there 
are  such  treasures  as  Goya's 
tantalizing  Miijus  on  a  Biilcon\ 
and  El  Greco's  ineffably 
majestic  Vieit'  of  Toledo.  The 
lariguidly  sensuous  cluster  of 
(.Viental  and  Near  Eastern 
ob]ects  IS  a  king's  rari.som  in 
Itself.  Even  without  the  Fla\- 
emeyers'  holdings,  the  Met- 
ropolitan would  rank  with  the 
very  great  museums  of  the 
world;  but  thanks  to  them,  it 
attains  sublimiry. 


O /^  Albert  Eugene  Galla- 
3Utin,  d.  1952 
New  York 
Painter,  author 

•  Twentieth-century   paint- 
ings 

•  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art 

Tlie  Philadelphia  Museum  can 


c.\(xi  iciicc,  in  tune  clinihed 
Kick  into  the  Top  Third.  After 
his  sad  story  was  splashed 
across  the  front  pages  of  the 
world,  he  swallowed  hard, 
sought  out  .in  unimpeachable 
dealer  with  an  impeccable 
repur.ition  .ind  an  excellent 
mvenrorv,  ,md  g.ithered  ro- 
gethet  a  splendid  group  of 
Spanish  [lainrings  from  rhe 
sixteenth  through  the  nine- 
Icenth  centuries,  uhicli  he 
rhen  don.ued  to  Southern 
Methodist.  .After  rhar  first  fi- 
.isco,  he  had  the  cour.ige  to 
be  I'liin  .igain. 


Ol  Maxim  Karolik.d.  1966 
Z/-!-  Boston 
Tenor,  art  collector 

•  Nineteenth-century 
American  art 

•  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Bos- 
ton 


MGeiirge  Blumenthal, 
d.  1941 
New  York 
Investment  banker 

•  Eclectic 

•  Metropolitan  Museum 

He  tell,  inexplicably,  for  some 
prerry  ob\  luus  t.ikes,  but  his 
assemblage  ot  medieval  and 
early -Renaissance  sculpture 
and  even  architecture  (as  dis- 
played in  the  sixteenth-cen- 
tuty  courry.ird  .it  the  Met)  is 
tfuly  grand. 


^/^  Avery  Brundage, 
ZOd.  197S 
Chicago;  Santa  Barbara 
Builder 

•  Oriental  art 

•  Asian  Art  Museum  of  San 
Francisco 

KikK)s  tor  the  grand  building 
(probably  the  best  ot  the 
northern  California  mu- 
seums)—  and  for  the  stun- 
ning collection  of  Orient.il  ,irt 
from  SIX  millenni.i. 


I 


1^ 


rhank  its  lucky  stars  ftir  Gal- 
latin's Mondrians,  Mati.sses, 
and  Miros,  transferred  from 
Gallatin's  ciwn  Museum  of 
Living  Art,  at  NYU,  in  1943. 
Without  them,  plus  the  be- 
quests from  Johnson  (q.v. ,  no. 
17),  the  place  would  be  vir- 
tually unvisitable. 


^' 


'^~y  Dr.  Claribel  Cone, 
Z  /  d.l929, 

and  Etta  Cone,  d.  1949  I 

Baltimore  I 

•  French  masters,  modern  art . 

•  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art ! 
The  Picassos  are  the  prizes  of' 
the  Cone  sisters'  collection. 
The  early  masterpieces  of  his 
that  they  left  to  the  Balti- 
more Mu.seum  rank  with  his 
most  masterly  of  any  period. 


John  Walsh,  the  curator  ot  the 
MFA,  calls  Kari)lik's  collec- 
tion "the  backbone  of  the 
Boston  Museum."  His  breath- 
taking American  furniture, 
art  objects,  and  paintings  lend 
that  added  dimension. 


y^  Samuel   .A.    Lewisohn, 
3Zd.  1951 
New  York 
Industrialist 

•  Postimpressionists 

•  Metropolitan  Museum 
The  Lewisohn  "Posts"  at  the 
Met  add  a  welcome  piquancy] 
to  the  lavish  Impressionistj 
banquet  spread  by  the  Have- 1 
meyers  (cf.  no. 5).  1 


2C  Walter  H.  and  Leo- 
^Jf  nore  Annenherg 
Palm  Springs,  California 
Publishing  mogul  (Walter) 

•  Impressionists,  Post- 
impressionists 

•  Sunnylands,  Palm 
Springs 

The  ambassador  and  his  wife 
got  off  to  a  late  start  but  still 
brought  home  a  glorious  se- 
ries of  van  Goghs  (including 
the  first,  and  best.  La  Hci - 
ccHsc)  and  Monets,  plus  uli.it 
lodks  to  be  the  finest  Mmi- 
tiitjiic.'  Stc  Wl'iirc  t.'ei.inne 
ever  painted.  The  Annen- 
bergs  never  lend — they  love 


the  works  too  much  to  let 
them  go  away.  Their  plans  for 
the  collection  hit  the  top  of 
rhe  Vision  scale:  their  estate 
will  be  transformed  into  a 
private  museum.  Instead  of 
seeding  the  northeastern  sea- 
board, the  Annenbergs  will 
m.ike  the  desert  bloom. 
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O /C  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr., 
30  III 

St.  Louis 
Newspaper  publisher 

•  Late-nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  art, 
German  Expressionists 

•  Destination:  ? 
Pulitzer's  pas.Mon  tiir  the  art  ut 


the  late  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  and  his 
sharp  eye  for  the  German 
Expressionists  have  produced 
a  knockout  array,  in  public 
displays  of  his  collection,  the 
polished  bronze  Mademoiselle 
Piigony  III,  of  Brancusi,  has 
been  particularly  admired. 


0"T  Anne  Burnett  Tandy, 
jf  d.  1980 

Fort  Worth  

Heiress 

•  Modern  and  contempo- 
rary art 

•  Disposition  still  unde- 
cided; some  paintings  re- 
cently auctioned 


■no  John  de  Menil, 
Z)Od.   1973,  and  Domi- 
nique de  Menil 
Houston 
Industrialist  (John) 

•  Modern  and  contempo- 
rary art,  primitive  art,  an- 
tiquities 

•  The  Menil  Collection, 


Connoisseurs  all  over  the 
country  agree  that  the  col- 
lection of  late-nineteenth- 
and  early-twentieth-century 
paintings  Tandy  assembled  is 
one  of  the  finest  still  in  pri- 
vate hands.  The  early  Picas- 
sos  are  the  real  McCoy,  .^nd 
what  is  to  become  of  it  all? 

Houston  (museum  under 
construction) 

As  early  champions  ot  such 
artists'  artists  as  Lichtenstein 
and  Pollock,  John  and  espe- 
cially Dominique  de  Menil 
have  earned  their  splendid 
reputation  for  scope  and  cour- 
age.  ("What  I  admire,"  says 


1 
I 

\  \ 

1  ' 

,¥ 

Dominique,  the  state's  clas- 
siest French  import,  "1  must 
possess.  I  call  myself  covet- 
ous.") Being  patrons  as  well  as 
collectors  enhances  their  lus- 
ter. (The  Rothko  Chapel, 
while  annoyingly  mute  to 
some  serious  art  lovers,  sim- 
ply had  to  be  built.) 


Amy 


A-t  Anne  Putnam, 
^Id.    1962,    and 
Putnam,  d.  1958 
San  Diego 

•  Old  masters,  Russian 
icons 

•  Paintings  at  the  San 
Diego  Museum;  icons  at  the 
Timken  Art  Gallery,  San 
Diego 

The  old  masters  of  the  sisters 
Putnam  shine  like  beacons 
through  the  fog  and  give  the 
San  Diego  Museum  a  won- 
derful trompe-l'oeil  property: 
you  feel  you  have  seen  more 
than  IS  actually  there 


/V^  Robert  Sterling  Clark, 
T"-^  d.  1956 

Williamstown,  Massachu- 
setts 
Collector 

•  Old  masters,  nineteenth- 
century  French  painting, 
decorative  arts,  prints 

•  Sterling  and  Francine 
Clark  Art  Institute,  Wil- 
liamstown 

The  assemblage  of  old  masters 
and  English  silver,  displayed 
in  its  own  little  pseudo-Greek- 
revival  temple  in  Massachu- 
setts, is  fabulous,  despite  the 
dreary  shadow  of  the  weak- 
ling Renoirs. 


/r2  Jack  Linsky,  d.  1980, 
IL^   and  Belle  Linsky 

New  York 
Manufacturer  (Jack) 

•  Old  masters,  modern  and 
contemporary  paintings 

•  Metropolitan  Museum 
The  Linskys  knew  a  lot  more 

/IC  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn, 
'^J  d.  1981 
Washington,  D.C. 
Financier,  philanthropist 

•  Nineteenth-  and  twen- 
tieth-century painting  and 
sculpture 

•  Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden,  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution 
tven  if  Joe  Hirshhorn  on  oc- 
casion walked  into  a  gallery 
and  bought  it  out,  the  quality 
of  most  of  his  modern  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  is  refresh- 
ingly high.  And  the  contro- 
versial "doughnut"  of  a 
museum  building  down  at  the 


about  art  history  than  the 
missus  sometimes  now  claims. 
They  had  an  instinct  for 
pouncing  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, and  frequently  outbid 
(for  sheer  love  of  the  object) 
such  heavies  as  J.  Paul  Getty 
and  the  National  Gallery.  The 
collection,  which  opens  in 
special  galleries  at  the  Met  in 
June  1984,  boasts  two  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  eighteenth- 
century  French  furniture  ex- 
tant. Too  bad  the  material  has 
to  stay  together  "inperp,"  iso- 
lated from  other  great  Met 
objects  with  which,  by  rights, 
it  should  be  grouped. 


Mall  may  just  win  the  histor- 
ical acceptance  it  so  richly  de- 
serves. To  me,  it  looks  better 
e\ery  year. 


/•  ^  Francis  P.  Garvan, 
^Od.  1937 

New  York 
Lawyer 

•  Early  American  arts  and 
crafts 

•  Yale  University  Art  Gal- 
lery 

The  Yale  galleries  rank  among 


the  must  exciting  in  the  na- 
tion. The  amazing  Garvan 
Lollectiiins  are  one  reason 
why.  His  gift  of  silver,  pewter, 
glass,  wrought  iron,  brass, 
furniture,  and  textiles  runs  to 
some  10,000  pieces.  Quality 
varies,  but  Garvan's  best  items 
are  supreme. 


40  f; 


Seymour  H.  Knox, 


:2Q  Peter  A.  Brown  Wi- 
Dy  dener,  d.  1915,  and 
Joseph  E.  Widener,  d.  1943 
Elkins  Park,  Pennsylvania 
Capitalists 

•  Eclectic 

•  National  Gallery 

What  the  Wideners,  father 
and  son,  collected  was  fairly 
orthodox,  to  be  sure,  but 
majestic.  Their  donations — 
tapestries,  Renaissance  jew- 
els, and  Chinese  porcelains — 
help  make  the  National  Gal- 
lery the  gem  it  is. 

A  A   CoL  Edgar  WilUam 
■""T"  Garbisch  and  Bern- 
ice  Chrysler  Garbisch 
Cambridge,  Maryland 

•  American  primitives 

•  Twenty-five  museums, 
with  the  National  Gallery 
heading  the  list 

Wht)  else  would  have  had  the 


Buffalo 
Investment  banker 

•  Contemporary  art 

•  Albright-Knox   Art  Gal- 
lery, Buffalo 

Practically  everything 

"Shorty"   Knox  buys  goes 
straight  to  the  marvelous  Al- 
bright-Knox, which  now  has  I 
a  fine  cache  of  Dines,  Raus-   i 
chenbergs,  and  triumphant 
Clifford  Stills.  The  public  is 
twice  blessed:  they  get  pieces  ! 
of  top  caliber,   and  with  no   i 


waiting. 


courage  and  determination  to 
corner  the  market  in  Ameri- 
can primitives?  Most  collec- 
tors settle  for  two.  But  Colo- 
nel Garbisch  was  right:  the 
pictures  are  wonderful,  par- 
ticularly in  the  abundance 
that  only  the  Garbisch  eye  has 
been  able  to  ferret  out. 


Henry  Clay  Irick, 

d.  I9I9 
New  York 
Coal  and  steel  magnate 

•  Old  masters 

•  Frick  Collection,  New  York 
Frick  started  slow,  with  such 
prosaic  /lumpier  artists  as  the 
washed-out  Bouyuereau;  then, 
spurred  by  Duveen,  he  took 
off!  Even  thinking  about  his 
collection  takes  one's  breath 
.iway;    Giovanni     Bellini's 


haunt uig  St.  FrauLis  m  Ec- 
stasy. Rembrandt's  Self-Por- 
trait and  princely  Polish  Rider, 
three  Vermeers,  the  pick  of 
Frayonard,  that  Ingres,  The 
Foifje  of  Goya!  In  his  will, 
Frick  directed  that  his  resi- 
dence at  Seventieth  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue  he  estab- 
lished as  a  public  gallery,  but 
it  was  1935  before  his  execu- 
tors opened  those  gates  of  par- 
adise. 
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/I"T  Eugene  Fuller, 

^■/  d.  19  K1 

Seattle 

Physician,  medical  profo- 

s(ir 

•  Asian  art 

•  Seattle  Art  Museum 
Fuller'-,  fill!  ol  .lit  liom  hull. I. 
Chm.i,  .inJ  I.ip.iii  lllrm^  the 
core  collrLrion  ot  the  Sr.itrlc 
imi^cum.  His  son,  RkIluxI, 
who  scrvci.1  .IS  the  imiseiiiu's 
iiiip.ud  president  U>r  o\er  toriv 
\e,irs,  .idded  to  it  with  tjre.it 
Jiscernnient. 


^  Norton  Simon 
/     Malibu,  California 
Industrialist 

•  Eclectic 

•  Many  pieces  at  Norton  Si- 
mon Museum,  Pasadena, 
California;  destination  oi  re- 
mainder: ? 

Simon's  collection  is  all  peaks 


wirh  no  Nalleys.  The  Rem- 
hr.indt  PifJtniit  nj  His  Sun  Ti 
tus  combines  the  xiyor  ot 
youth  and  the  wisdom  ot  .ij;e. 
The  Ziirhanin  Still  Life  finds 
triumphant  presence  in  a  well- 
worn  fjenre.  See  them  ail  nou. 
Their  ultimate  restinf;  place  is 
still  undisclosed. 

^/-"v  Amon    Giles   Carter, 
jyJd.  1955 
Fort  Worth 
Nevvpaper  publisher 

•  Western  art 

•  The  Amon  Carter  Mu- 
seum of  Western  Art,  Fort 
Worth 

Carter's  yroup  ot  "Western 


ture,  Italian  Renaissance 
bron:es,  and  Meissen,  Capo- 
dimoiite,  and  Sevres  porce- 
l.un  intended  to  fill  the  Met's 
uaps.  The  plan  worked,  hut 
L'ntermyer  could  have  scored 
hifjher  it  he  hadn't  skimped 
now  and  then  and  therebv 
p.issed  up  Slime  really  spectac- 
ular silvers  and  bronzes.  In  an 
collecting,  if  you've  got  it, 
you've  qot  to  i^o  for  it. 


1  ^  Irwin  Untermyer, 
H-O  d.  1973 
New  York 
Jurist 

•  English  and  Continental 
decorative  arts 

•  Metropolitan  Museum 
With    the    help    of    .i    fjitted 
protession.il  curator,   Yvonne 
1  lachenbroch,   Judt,'e   Unter- 
myer  houj^ht   English   furni- 


4(^  Charles  Bierer 

y  Wrightsman 
Palm  Beach 
Oil  baron 

•  Master  paintings,  eigh- 
teenth-century French 
decorative  arts 

•  The  Metropolitan  has  re- 
ceived  paintings  and  two 


complete  period  rooms; 
destination  of  remainder: .' 

He  st.irted  d  little  stitfly  with 
paintings,  turniture,  and  por- 
celain that  are  all  good,  but  a 
touch  cold  and  proper.  Then 
he  ;ini.l  his  wite,  Jayne,  pur- 
cha.sed,  mostly  tor  the  Met, 
some    thunderingly    great 


paintings,  including  the  di- 
vine Jacques  Louis  David  .An- 
unnc  Laurent  Lavoisier  and  Hi: 
Wife.  In  early  days,  Wrights- 
man  sometimes  held  back  anc 
lost  real  treasures  (like  cht 
Ingres  Princesse  de  Broglie, 
which  wi)und  up  in  the  hand; 
ot  Lehman,  q.v.,  no.  20). 


paintings  and  sculptures, 
starring,  among  others,  Rem- 
ington and  Russell,  is  a  rip- 
snorting  rodeo,  especially  as 
rounded  up  in  the  mu,seum 
built  under  the  terms  of  his 
will  by  Philip  Johnson.  For  ,i 
speci.ilist,  ( '.irter  r.inks  t'c)\ 
bigh. 


^-|  Martin  Antoine  Ryer- 
^1  son,  d.  1932 
Chicago 
Timber  baron 

•  Old   masters   to   Impres- 
sionists 

•  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
Apart   from    its   Seurats  and 


Toulouse-Lautrecs,  the  Ar 
Institute's  holdings  are  .spotty 
The  solid  collection  ot  paint 
ings  from  Memling  to  Mone 
donated  by  the  Ryerson  fam 
ily  accounts  for  some  of  th( 
most  luxuriant  and  memora 
ble  of  the  spots. 


C^  Stephen         Carlton 
jZ.  Clark,  d.  1960 
New  York 
Corporate  officer 

•  Nineteenth-  and  twen- 
tieth-century art 

•  Metropolitan  Museum; 
Yale  University 

The  darks'  Impressionists 
aren't  on  the  exalted  plane  of 
the  Havemeyers'  (q.v.,  no.  S), 
but  their  Hoppers,  Homers, 
and  other  .American  re.ilists 
are  merely  m.irvelous. 


C2  L'll'eP-  Bliss,  d.  1931 
J  J  New  York 
Textile  heiress 

•  Modern  art 

•  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
Within  the  i.ore  colleLtions 
ot  the  Museum  ui  Modern 
.Art,  the  rel.iti\ely  sni.ill  Bliss 
collection  of  top-notch  De- 
gas, Renoirs,  C^ezannes,  Ciau- 
guins.  .ind  Rousse.iiis  (.iinonL; 
them  ji(nj.;lc  with  a  Lmn)  tonus 
,i  f.ibulous  inner  core.  Lilhe 
Bliss  w.is,  of  Loiirse.  one  ot  the 
founding  Three  L. idles,  .iloni; 
with  Abby  Rockefeller  (l|.\.. 
no.  2)  ,uul  Mrs.  W,  Murr.iv 
C  'r.iiie. 


^/^  Edward    Drummond 

^Otibbey,  d.   1925,  and 

Florence  Libbey,  d.  1958 

Toledo 

Glass  maker  (Edward) 

•  Old   masters,   Egyptian 

antiquities,  glass 

«  Toledo  Museum  of  Art 


The  Lihbey  collection  does 
not  o\erwhelm  by  numbers, 
l^ir  e\ery  |''iece  is  ot  hiyh  dis- 
tinction. Most  ot  ,ill,  the  Lib- 
be\s  score  tor  their  le.idership 
in  hrmginji  .ut  to  Toledo  by 
u.n  of  the  iiuiseiiin  thev  \  ir- 
tiiallv  founded. 


C/i  John    Long    Sever- 
J'n^  ance,  d.  1936 
Cleveland 
Collector 

•  Old  masters,  arms  and 
armor,  sculpture,  tapes- 
tries, decorative  arts, 
antiquities 

•  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art 

The  Severance  collection 
looms  large  in  Cleveland.  It 
would  cast  a  more  impressive 
shadow  nation.illy  if  some  ot 
the  more  ordinary  paintings 
.ind  ,irt  obiects  were  weeded 


^^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  D 
jO  Price 

Bartlesville,  Oklahoma 
Pipeline     manufacturei 

(Joe) 

•  Japanese  art  of  the  Edc 
period 

•  Los  Angeles  County  Mu- 
seum of  Art 

Tlie  Prices  score  high  not  only 
for  the  beauty  ot  their  superb 
collection  ot  scrolls  and  screen 
paintings  but  also  tor  handing 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Mu- 
seum $5  million  for  a  pro- 
jected p.ivilion  to  house  It  ail. 


^~J  Robert  Woods  Bliss, 
J  /  d.  1962,  and  Mildred 
Barnes  Bliss,  d.  1969 
Washington,  D.C. 
Diplomat  (Robert) 
•  Pre-Columbian  art;  Byz- 
antine  art;    rare    horticul- 
tural books,  drawings 


•  Harvard  University 

The  Blisses  g.ithcred  a  store- 
house ot  pre-Columbiar 
tre.isures  th.it  in  this  country 
IS  hevond  comp.ire.  Their  pa 
l.iti.il  home,  IXimbarton  Oaks, 
IS  p.u  t  of  their  bequesr  to  Am 
b.issador  Blis.s's  alma  mater. 
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^Q  George   Grey   Bar- 
JO  nard,  d.  1938 
New  York 
Sculptor,  collector 

•  Medieval  art  and  archi- 
tecture 

•  Principal  portion  of  the 
collection  was  bought  for 
the  Metropolitan  Museum 

/^-|  Margaret  McDermott   )| 

Ol  Dallas 

Collector 

•  Impressionists,  Post- 
impressionists 

•  Some  to  Dallas  Museum 
of  Art;  remainder:  ? 
When  the  downtown  Dallas 
Museum  of  Art  opens  its  doi>rs 
in    1984,    the   McDermott   , 
Impressionists  will  he  one  j 
reason  to  rush  right  in.  The 
array  compares  with  the  best 
anywhere — though  the  prize 
of  her  collection,  a  shimmer- 
ing Monet  Poplars,  is  still  in 
McDermott's  private  coUec 
tion. 


by    J.    D.    Rockefeller    II 

He  pillaged  and  humbled,  hut 
his  collection  ot  medieval 
sculpture  and  whole  chunks 
ot  architecture  has  no  coun- 
terpart in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. What  he  amassed 
forms  the  bones  and  muscle, 
indeed  the  sinews,  nerves,  and 

y^^  Graham  Gund 

Oil-  Boston 

Architect 

•  Contemporary  art 


heart,  of  the  glorious  Clois- 
ters. Amont;  architectural 
treasLues,  the  cloisters 
ot  Saint  -  Michel  -  de  -  Cuxa, 
St.  Guilhem  -  le  -  Desert, 
Bonnefonr  -  en  -  Comminges, 
and  Trie  (some  fragmentary) 
and  the  Langon  Chapel  have 
a  special  eminence. 


/^o  Robert  Scull  and 
O  J  Ethel  Scull 

New  York 

Cab-fleet  mogul  (Robert) 

•  Contemporary  Americans 

•  Some  sold  at  auction; 
destination  of  remainder: .' 
After  a  highly  publicized  di- 
vorce, ownership  is  still  up  in 
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.    /.  Daniel  J.  Terra 

^'    r  Kenihvorth,  Illinois 


/^  /^  Mary  Burke  and 
\Jv)  Jackson  Burke 

New  York 
Collectors 

•  Japanese  art 

•  Destination:  ? 

Flash  from  the  learned  crowd; 
The  Burkes  have  assembled 
the  most  tasteful  andi  schol- 
arly collection  of  Japanese  art 
in  this  country.  Bringing  the 
dimensions  of  both  taste  and 
scholarship  into  play  at  the 
same  time  is  just  about  mi- 
possihle,  but  here  it  hiis  hap- 
pened, and  the  learned  crowd 
is  dead  right. 


the  air.  Whoever  it  was  who 
realh  formed  the  collection 
(Bob?  Ethel?  Bob  and  Ethel?), 
It  might  have  placed  in  the 
Top  Twenty-Five  i":  there  were 
some  Public  Spirit  points  to 
throw  on  the  scale.  Love  pop 
or  hate  it,  some  of  their  pieces 
are      epochah      Rosenquist's 

Corporate  executive 

•  American  art  spanning 
two  centuries 

•  Terra  Museum  of  Amer- 
ican Art,  Evanston,  Illinois 
So  Terra  (Reagan's  ambassa- 
dor-at-large  for  cultural  af- 
fairs) collected  fast  and  idio- 
syncratically — he  has  not 

/^^  R.  Thornton  Wilson, 
O/  d.  1977 
New  York 
Banker 

•  European  ceramics 

•  Metropolitan  Museum; 
Museum  of  Modern  Art; 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Bos- 
ton 

Yes,  there  are  gaps,  cracks,  and 
some  crazy  caprices  in  the  ex- 
tensive Wilson  ceramics  col- 
lection. But  so  what?  It's  hke 
nothing  ui  this  world,  as  any- 
one who  has  seen  the  MFA's 
amazing  Deposit/on  i)/  C/irist, 
after  Diirer,  knows.  And  nine 
cheers  fur  sprculing  the 
bounty  three  ways. 


/Tq  John   Taylor   Spaul- 

v)0  ding,  d.  1948 

Boston 

Sugar  king,  collector 

•  Impressionists,  Japanese 
prints 

•  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston 

Thanks  to  Spaulding's  close 


to  one  hundred  Cx'zannes, 
G  a  u  g  u  I  n  s ,  To  u  I  (>  u  s  e  -  L  a  u  - 
trees,  and  Renoirs,  the  MFA 
IS  one  of  our  uiost  refresliing 
Impressionist  oases.  (In  his 
other  area  of  interest,  he  en- 
gaged in  a  tierce  rug-ot-war 
with  Clarence  Buckingham 
ot  Chicago,  <.|.v.,  no.  82.) 


•  Destination:  I 

Cognoscenti  on  the  contem- 
porary American  scene  agree 
that  Gund's  extensive  collec- 
tion of  Motherwells,  Roth- 
kos,  and  Franz  Klines  (shown 
at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  1982)  is  the  best  in 
private  hands — and  one  that 
few  museums  can  rival. 


F-  / 1  / ,  for  instance,  that  mon- 
umental icon  of  the  sixties, 
and  Warhol's  Et/ie(  'SicuW,  36 
Times  (his  only  master- 
piece— als(.)  the  finest  Amer- 
ican portrait  ot  the  last  fifty 
years).  When  the  dust  settles, 
maybe  the  public  can  view  the 
.splendors. 

fallen  for  mediocrity.   The 
quality  of  his  holdings  does 
stand  up  to  serious  scrutiny. 
Besides,  any  man  who  would 
spend  $3.2  million  for  Sam- 
uel F.  B.  Morse's  encyclopedic    I 
Tliii  Gallery  nf  the  Liiuvre    | 
(1832)  deserves  a  place  on  this    | 
list  for  sheer  conviction.  j 

Isabella  Stewart  Gard- 
. ,  ner,  d.  1924 
Boston 
Collector 

•  Italian  Renaissance  and 
seventeenth-century  Dutch 
painters,  Greco-Roman 
sculpture,  decorative  arts 

•  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum,  Boston 

She  relied  too  heavily  t)n  the 
overrated  and  narrow  tastes 
of  Bernard  Berenson,  and  by 


Cr\  Walter  Arensberg, 
^y  d.   1954,  and  Louise 
Arensberg,  d.  1953 
Hollywood,  California 
Author  (Walter) 

•  Twentieth-century  art 

•  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art 

The  Arenshergs  believed  that 
the  eccentric  (and  erratic) 
works  of  the  Dadaist  Marcel 
Duchamp  were  of  fundamen- 
tal significance  to  the  history 
of  art  at  a  time  when  most 
people  thought  otherwise.  It 
Duchamp  gets  his  way,  he'll 
eventually  dwindle  away  to  a 
footnote — but  what  a  kicky 
footnote ' 


/^^  George  H.  A.  Clowes, 
O^d.   1958,  and  Edith 
Whitehall  Clowes,  d.  1969 
Indianapolis 
Pharmaceuticals 
researcher  (George) 

•  Old  masters 

•  Indianapolis  Museum  of 
Art 

contemporary  standards  her 
home  Is  too  cluttered  with 
furniture  and  bric-a-brac.  But 
there  is  still  no  denying  that 
Mrs.  Gardner  created  what  has 
to  be  viewed  as  the  last  word 
in  small  museums.  The  cen- 
tral courtyard  has  great 
charm,  its  antique  architec- 
tural elements  delightfully  set 
off  by  greenery  and  flowers; 
the  three  weekly  concerts  that 
are  offered  to  this  day  afford 
our  hectic  age  a  salutary  les- 
son in  gracious  living.  But 
there  are  aLso  pieces  of  tre- 
mendous moment.  Proper 
Boston  Ian  though  she  may 
have  been,  she  did  not  shy 
away  from  Titian's  stupen- 
dous Rape  nj  Eurojia.  in  which 
the  Venetian  master  took  up 
motifs  from  classical  antiq- 
uity and  orLhestrated  them  In 
exuberant,  crashing  dramatic 
form.  It  IS  without  a  ilouht  one 
of  tin-  n.ition's  m<jst  memo- 
r.ible  I  lid  masters. 


/^  f\  Denman  W.  Ross, 
OU  d.  1935 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Professor    of    fine    arts, 
painter 

•  Chinese  and  Japanese  art 

•  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston;  Fogg  Museutn  (at 
Harvard) 

Annd  Ross's  vast  holdings  of 
Orlentalla  (upward  of  12,000 
pieces!),  individual  Items,  like 
the  limestone  bodhisattva 
Maitreya  (sixth  century  A.  D. ), 
rise  to  a  dizzying  level  of  ex- 
cellence. 

The  Cloweses  went  in  for 
masters  from  Italy,  Spain,  the 
Netherlands,  France,  and 
Germany.  Their  collection 
gives  the  estimable  (but  rou- 
tinely overlooked)  Indianap- 
olis Museum  of  Art  its  won- 
derfully vivid  and  multi- 
ticeted  nucleus 
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(^)  Henry  Frar 
J  d.  1969 


ancis  du  Punt 
d.  1969 
Winterthur,  Delaware 
Chemicals  executive 

•  Americana  from    1640  to 
1840 

•  Henry  Francis  du  Pont 
Winterthur  Museum 
Who  can  tell  how  lonj:;  it 
might  have  taken  the  puhlic 
to  recognize  the  variety, 
imagination,  and  appeal  of 
American  art  without 
Font's  amazing  "living  mu- 
seum" at  Wmterthut?  It  con- 
tains over  70,000  ohjects  and 
works  ot  art,  including  fur- 
niture,   paintings,    prints, 


■y)  Roy  R.  Neuberger 
/Z  New  York 
Banker 

•  Primarily  twentieth-cen- 
tury American  art 

•  Many  pieces  at  Roy  R. 
Neuberger  Museum,  State 
University  of  New  York 
College  at  Purchase;  desti- 


-TC  John  Quinn,  d.  1924 
I  J  New  York 
Attorney 

•  Modern  art 

•  Collection  sold  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad 
Quinn's  Postimpressumists 
were  especially  superb.  If  after 
his  death  his  entire  collection 
had  not  been  sold  off  like  so 
many  rattle  tickets,  and  if  the 
pride  ot  It  all,  Seurat's  daz- 
zling Circus,  had  been  given 
to  an  American  museum  in- 
stead t)f  to  the  Louvre,  Quinn 
would  be  in  the  Top  Twenty- 
Five —  instead  of  leading  the 
Bt)ttom  Quarter  (by  a  nose) 


pewter,  needlepoint,  silver, 
and  textiles.  In  their  abun- 
dance, they  capture  the  pag- 
eant ot  life  in  Americi  trom 
precolonial  days  to  the  An- 
'cbelluin. 


■^Q  Dr.    Albert    Coombs 
/O  Barnes,  d.  1951 
Merion,  Pennsylvania 
Physician 

•  Modern  art 

•  The  Barnes  Foundation, 
Merion 

To  sec  the  old  curiiuidgeon's 
magnificent  and  eccenrnc 
collection,  you  pr.utu.illy 
have  to  fight  \our  u.iv  m,  no 
inattet  who  you  .ire.  But  it's 
worth  the  tn.ublc.  Si.tm-  ot 
the  old  masters  .irc  Liugli.iMe, 
but  the  t'ouihets  (especiallv 
the  incandescent  Lc  Biis 
B/tinc)  and  'he  linprrssionists 
are  iiuite  sini|ily   ', Iv.    be^l   in 


/TQjohn   Hay   ("Jock") 
\)J  Whitney,  d.  1982 
Manhasset,  New  York 
Corporate  chairman 

•  Impressionists,  American 
art 

•  National  Gallery;  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art;  Yak- 
Art  Gallery;  some  items  left 
to  his  widow 

Whitney  bought  sparingly,  but 
he  brought  home  some  real 
beauties.  Wh.it's  more,  he 
made  sure  they  would  have 
lovely  homes  after  he  was 
gone — and  the  public  is  the 
richer 


nation  of  remainder:  ? 

The  Neuberger  collection  is 
diverse  and  sometimes  even 
fascinating.  Handing  it  over 
to  a  regional  college  (though 
in  the  New  XoxV  (-ity  pen- 
umbra) was  bold.  But  where 
are  the  pieces  that  mesmerize 
and  blaze  in  the  memory? 


I    -yj  Morton  May,  d.  1983 
/  Z)  St.  Louis 
Retailer 

•  Primitive  art,  twentieth- 
century  art  including  Ger- 
man masters 

•  Many  pieces  at  the  St.  Louis 
I  Art  Museum,  Washington 
I    University;  destination  of 


-y/^  Douglas  Schoolfield 
Ikj  Cramer 
Beverly  Hills 
Independent  TV  producer 

•  Contemporary  art 

•  Destination:  .' 

Just  six  or  eight  years  after  its 
inception,  Cramer's  nova  ot  a 
collection  bids  fair  to  explovle 
into  one  of  the  most  thrilhiig 
ot  all  Collections  of  the 
Americm  ,irt  of  the  seventies 
and  eighties.  His  Stellas  .ind 
Kellys,  in  particular,  ,ire  shin- 
ing brighter  every  year  Oa- 
nier  is  showing  a  fine  knack 
for  converting  TV  dross  into 
-old 


~T'/"v  Julian  Ganz,  Jr.,  and 
/U  JoAnn  Cianz 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Retailer  (Julian) 

•  Nineteenth-century  Amer- 
ican art 

•  Destination:  .' 

If  the  C.iii:  holdings  of 
.AiiKrk.m    m.isicipiei.  es    (m- 

-yi  Nelson  Aldrich  Rocke- 
/  1  feller,  d.   1979 
North  Tarrytown,  New  York 
Politician 

•  Twentieth-century  art; 
Mexican,  African,  and 
Oceanic  art;  Chinese  porce- 
lains 

•  Museum  of  Modern  Art; 
Metropolitan  Museum 
Le.idmg  the  pack  ,it  the  top 
ot  the  Bottom  Thirty,  we  find 
the  former  vice-president  ot 
the  LInited  States.  His  collec- 
tions ought  to  have  landed 
him  in  the  Top  Twenty,  but 
in  retrospect,  his  moderns  lack 


I  ill.  ui.oa  (even  Renoir  comes 
ott  as  a  great  artist).  And  then 
there  is  the  tabukius  Seurat  Lcs 
PiiscHscs,  and  the  wondfous 
Miiisse  mural  /ai  /\in.sc.  Were 

II  in  t  foi  his  1  linty  disdain  tor 
the  puliln. ,  R.irnes  vvi  luld  eas- 
ily |il  I;  r  111  the  Top  len. 


eluding  works  of  Sanford  Gi'- 
tord,  John  (.leorge  Brown,  and 
Seymour  tiuy)  are  turned  ovei 
to  the  Los  .Angeles  County 
Museum,  .IS  many  are  hoping, 
the  institution  will  be  one 
triumphant  nt)tch  higher  than 
It  already  is  now — undei 
G.uiz's  presidency. 

I  In  energy  of  the  finest  ex- 
.iinples.  The  primitives  col- 
let tion  IS  sound,  .sometimes 
even  grand,  but  its  most  in- 
teresting adornments,  from 
New  Cjuinea,  are  the  legacy 
of  his  son  Michael.  Besides, 
his  donation  to  the  Met  to- 
w.ird  the  construction  of  the 
Michael  C.  Rockefeller  Winf 
tor  Primitive  Aft  was  a  pit- 
tance, and  the  endowment  tc 
maintain  it,  nil.  The  Neisor 
Rockefeller  holdings  al 
ii Miked  a  lot  sexier  when  he 
u.is  m  ottice  and  (as  always! 
in  the  money. 


remainder:  .' 

May's  galaxies  of  primitive  .irt 
constitute  one  ot  the  most 
sweeping  collections  ever  as- 
sembled in  the  New  World. 
And  his  Beckmanns  and 
k'irchners  are  of  a  caliber  that 
has  demanded  to  he  .seen  na- 
tionwide and  even  abroad. 


■yy  Seward  Johnson, 
/  /  d.   1983,  and  Barbara 
Piasecka  Johnson 
Fort  Pierce,  Florida 
Chairman,    Harbor    Branch 
Foundation,  oceanographic 
research  (Seward) 

•  Old  masters,  modern  art 

•  Destination:  ? 

On  the  quiet,  the  Johnsons 
picked  up  a  bouquet  of  old 
masters,  attractively  varied 
u  ith  top  modern  pieces,  that 
may  in  time  take  its  place 
.imong  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try. Let's  hope  the  owners 
have  provided  wisely  for  its 
futtire. 


~T/I  James  Thrall  Soby, 
/Hd.  1979 

New  Canaan,  Connecticut 
Curator,  art  critic,  collector 

•  Modern  art 

•  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
Wadsworth  Museum,  Hart 
ford,  Connecticut 

The  magic  of  the  Surrealist: 
has  seemed  to  be  evaporatinj 
of  late,  but  It  may  return,  anc 
\\  hen  It  does,  the  Museum  o 
Modern  Art,  with  its  land 
mark  holdings  trom  Soby,  wil 
be  the  place  to  experience  it 
-And  meanwhile,  there  is  th( 
Tanguy  Sltiu'N  towards  t/ii 
Niirt/i  to  gaze  at,  its  intensif 
and  luster  undinimed. 


Henry  Plunier 

McUhenny 
Philadelphia 
Museum  executive 

•  French  paintings  from  De- 
lacroix to  Matisse,  decorati\e 
arts 

•  Destination:  I 

Lots  ot  collectors  have  Re- 
noirs.  Peg, IS,  Toulouse-L.iu- 
trecs.  What  sets  Mcllhenny's 
ap.irt  IS  sheer  tiuality.  He  went 
, liter  the  extr.iordin.irv  ones 
.ind  h.igged  iiianv  while  still 
in  college.  For  sensitivity  .mil 
t.iste  111  showing  Ills  resplen- 
dent pieces,  Mclllieiins  r.iiiks 
,is  Anierici's  supreme  con- 
noisseur. 
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A  STATISTICAL  LOOK  AT  THE  TOP  COLLECTORS 


SOURCE  OF  WEALTH 

•  Born  to  wealth — 50% 
.  Self-made-50% 

OCCUPATIONS 

•  Artists,  art  profeiswnah- 
17% 

•  Industrialists — 16% 

•  Bankers,  financiers — 16% 

•  Piiblishers^% 


•  Manufacturers — 8% 

•  Lawyers — 7% 

•  a;;  others— 28% 

FIELDS  OF  INTEREST 

•  TwL'ntiet/i-centur^  art — 20% 

•  Orientalia — 14% 

•  Old  masters— 14% 

•  /mpressicmists — 14% 

•  Decorative  arts — 10% 


•  Aiiicrictin  art — 7% 

•  Drawings — 7% 

•  Primitive  art — 5% 

•  Medieval  art — 3% 

•  Tapestries— 2% 

•  All  others— 4% 

10  WHO  DIDN'T  MAKE  IT 

•  Larr^   Aldricfi,    RidgefieUl, 
Conn. 


■  Harry  W   AnJersim,   Alher- 

ton,  Call/. 
'  Leigh  B.  Blocic  and  Mary  Las- 

ker  Block,  ci-   I9H1,  Chicago, 

III 

Henry   Bloch,    Kansas   City, 

Mo,   " 

Cfiarlutte  Hyde,  d.  1963,  and 

Louis  Hyde,  d.   1934,  Glens 

Falls,  N.Y. 


•  EU  Lilly,  d.    1977.   Indiamip- 
olis,  Ind. 

•  Wright   Saltus   Ludmgton, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

•  Marion   Koogler  McNay,    d. 
1950,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

•  John  G.  Powers  and  Kimiko 
Powers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

'  John  Ringling,  d.   1936,  Sar- 
asota, Fla. 


EXISTING 
MUSEUMS 

44% 


■S"m 


NEWLY 
FOUNDED 
PRIVATE 
MUSEUMS 


ORIGINAL 
OWNERS 

2  3% 


\ 

UNIVERSITIES 

BUYERS 


T-Yo 


]% 


Met 

Nat'I  Gal. 
MoMA 
Others 


Yale 

Harvard 

Others 


WHO  HAS  (OR  WILL  GET)  THE  COLLECTIONS 


TO  J'^'^"  ^-  Crawford,  Jr. 
/y  New  York 
Bibliophile,  collector,  patron 
of  the  arts 

•  Early  Chinese  paintings 

•  Some  pieces  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum;  destination 
of  remainder:  ? 


Q'^  Clarence     Bucking- 

OZham.d.  191 3,  and  Kate 

Buckingham,  d.  1937 

Chicago 

Financier  (Clarence) 

•  Japanese  prints  (Clar- 
ence); Chinese  bronzes,  me- 
dieval arts  (Kate) 

•  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
A  brother-sister  pair  with  re- 
fined, specialized  interests,  the 
Buckinghams  gave  lavishly  to 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
which  still  enjoys  preemi- 
nence in  the  areas  th.it  drew 
them.  (In  Japanese  prints, 
Clarence  had  a  fierce  rival  in 
Spaulding,  q.v. ,  no.  68.) 


Though  Orientalia  have  at- 
tracted many  Top  Collectors, 
Crawford's  passions  are  an  ac- 
quired taste.  To  appreciate  his 
collection  of  Chinese  callig- 
raphy and  painting,  you  need 
endless  sensitivity,  training, 
and  patience. 


Q'J  Walter      Cummings 
i  03  Baker,  d.  1971 
I  New  York 
I  Banker 

;  •  Drawings,  antique  bronzes 
;  •  Metropolitan  Museum 
I   Baker\  interests  were  narrow 
I  and   keenly  focused,   though 
not  (if  a  sort  th.it  gets  the  pub- 
licity   wheels    spinning.    His 
first-r.itc  Collections  in  Greek 
and  Roman  .iir  and  European 
drawings,  now  ,it  the  Met,  fill 
some  of  the  institution's  pre- 
vious significant  gaps. 


Q/^  Robert  Hudson  Tan- 
OO  nabill,  d.  1969 
Detroit 

Curator,  collector 
•  American  and  early  mod- 
ern art,  African  sculpture 
•Detroit  Institute  of  Art 


Having  served  as  the  Detroit 
Institute's  curator  during  his 
lifetime,  Tinii.ihill  ,ifrer  his 
de.irli  la\'ishcd  upon  It  .i 
sumptuous  survey  of  French 
art  (mm  the  Impressionists  to 
tl.escliool  of  I'.ins. 


Cif~\  William      Randolph 
OU  Hearst,  d.  1951 
Beverly  Hills 
Newspaper  publisher 

•  Eclectic 

•  Bulk  to  state  of  California; 
rest  to  various  institutions 
across  the  country 

Hearst  is  being  reevaluated. 
He  may  have  been  much  more 
of  a  collector  than  was 
thought  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  But  he  still  is  a  prime 
example  of  the  species  Grand 
accHmidator. 


0"1  Dr.   Jack   Farris   and 

OX  Carolyn  Farris 

La  Jolla 

Physician;  dean  emeritus, 

UCSD  Medical  School  (Jack) 

•  Contemporary  art 

•  Some  to  La  Jolla  Museum 
of  Contemporary  Art;  des- 


tination of  remainder:  .' 

The  Farrises'  is  one  of  the  na- 
tion's star  collections  of  Ab- 
stract Expressionism,  pop, 
minimal,  and  all  the  other 
isms,  once  thought  trendy, 
that  with  just  a  little  more  age 
may  become  our  next  classics. 


Q  /I   Mrs.   Eugene  Meyer 
0^^  (Agnes),  d.  1970 
Washington,  D.C. 
Author,  lecturer 

•  Far  Eastern  art.  Impres- 
sionists, modern  art 

•  National  Gallery;  Freer 
Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian 
Institution;  some  pieces  kept 
in  the  family 

Mrs.  Meyer  collected  quietly 
but  with  unfailing  discern- 
ment. The  National  Gallery's 
Impressionist  holdings  are  the 
richer  for  her  luminous  Ce- 
zannes,  but  she  also  had  a  fine 
eye  for  such  artists  as  Bran- 
ciisi,  Whistler,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Stieglifz  group. 


Q"7  Alice  M.  Kaplan 

O  /  New  York 
Collector 

•  Drawings;  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  Ameri- 
can art;  Oriental,  Pre-Co- 
lumbian, and  African  art 

•  Destination:  ? 


The  Kaplan  cidlection, 
though  diminutive,  is  almost 
bewilderingly  tar-ranging. 
More  than  many  a  larger, 
more  touted  one,  it  reflects  the 
spirit  of  its  owner;  every  piece 
in  it  glows  with  a  rare  and  de- 
lightful personal  aura. 


QC  Janos  Scholz 
OJ  New  York 
Violoncellist 

•  Italian  master  drawings 

•  Part  of  the  collection  has 
been  given  to  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library;  destination 
of  remainder:  ? 

The  Scholz  collecticin,  some 
1,500  pieces  from  four  and  a 
half  centuries,  is  perhaps  most 
remarkable  tor  qualities  that 
listeners  have  admired  in 
Scholz's  playing:  aristocracy 
and  consistency  of  tone. 


SEPTEMBKR  WH?, 
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QQ  Philip  Hofer 
OO  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts 
Curator 

•  Books,  manuscripts,  callig- 
raphy, Asian  art,  pre-Colum- 
bian artifacts 

•  Houghton  Library  and  Fogg 
Museum  (both  at  Harvard) 
As  the  founder  and  first  cu- 
rator (now  curator  emeritus) 
of  the  Department  of  Print- 
ing and  Graphic  Arts  at  Har- 
vard's Houghton  Library, 
Hofer  had  the  freedom  to 
huild  an  empire.  It  flour- 
ished, and  largely  because  of 
his  own  largesse. 

rY2  Emily  and  Burton 
^Z)  Tremaine 
Madison,  Connecticut 
Manufacturer  (Burton) 

•  Twentieth-century  art 

•  Destination:  1 

In  the  Tremaines'  all-modern 
collection,  some  pieces  are 
poor,  some  fair,  and  some 
good.  Some,  on  the  other 
hand,  like  their  early  Jasper 
Johns  White  Flag,  are  genu- 
inely excellent.  The  owners 
are  showing  signs  of  deacces- 
sioning,  which,  if  they  do  it 
right,  won't  hurt — as  long  as 
the  best  goes  public  someday. 


fYJ  Kurt  F.  Pantzer, 

y  /  d.  1979 

Indianapolis 

Lawyer 

•  Turner  watercolors. 
Impressionists 

•  Indianapolis  Museum  of 
Art 

Pantzer's  focus  was  highly 
specialized  (the  Turner  wa- 
tercolors are  the  main  event, 
the  Impressionists  decidedly  a 
sideline) — hut  what  an  eye! 


Oy  VViliiam  Carter 
Los  Angeles 
Merchant  (Edward) 

•  Dutch  seventeenth-cen- 
tury painting 

•  Los  Angeles  County  Mu- 
seum of  Art 

The  Carters  arrived  at  the  well 
too  late  to  draw  a  really  full 
bucket,  but  by  judicious  ac- 
quisition they  have  still  man- 
aged to  avoid  scooping  up  any 
dregs.  Their  traveling  show 
"The  Mirror  of  Nature"  (seen 
last  year  in  Boston  and  New 
York)  featured  their  delight- 
ful best. 


T- 


01  Sydney  and  Frances 


94  i 


Lewis 
Richmond 
Retailers 

•  Contemporary  Americans 

•  Destination:  ? 


(\f\  Paul  Bernat  and  Hel- 
yyj  en  Bernat 
Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Attorney  (Paul) 

•  Chinese  porcelain 

•  Some  to  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston;  destination  of 
remainder:  .' 


/"v-|  Harry  N.  Abrams, 
yi  d.  1979 
New  York 
Publisher 

•  Contemporary  art 

•  Some  items  sold;  rest  left 
to  family  members 
Abrams's  modern  Europeans 
and  Americans  (notably  Joiins 
and  Rauschenberg)  have  iin 
deniable  power,  though  his 
collection  as  such  is  rathet 
diffuse — even  more  so  today 
than  in  his  lifetime,  what  with 
the  haphazj.rd  disposition. 


The  tremendous  Lewis  col 
lection  promises  to  hold  up 
very  well.  After  all,  they  have 
works  by  every  artist  who 
cared  to  barter  work  for  ret.iil 
goods. 


C\0  Mrs.  Lydia  Winston 
yO  Malbin 
New  York 
Collector 

•  Twentieth-century  art 

•  Destination:  ? 

The  Malbin  collection  is  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  sleepers 
in  the  country:  a  highly  per- 

1{~\f\  William  H.  Lane 
Xv/Vy  Manufacturer 
North  Shore,  Massachusetts 

•  Contemporary  Americans 

•  Destination:  ? 

Lane  has  assembled  an  im- 
portant group  of  American 
paintings,  especially  from  the 
thirties  and  forties,  spiked 
with  some  zesty  Franz  Klines 
and  Hans  Hofmanns.  Best  of 
all,  though,  IS  the  Stuart 
Davis  series,  ranging  from 
early  representational  water- 
colors  to  the  most  vibrant  ..f 
the  later  oils. 


siinji  anthology  oi  prune  ex- 
hibits from  the  major  move- 
ments of  the  century,  ranging 
freely  from  Cubism,  the 
Fauves,  and  Futurism  to  de 
StijI  and  Dada.  Depending  on 
where  it  winds  up,  this  one 
could  easily  shoot  up  into  the 
Top  Fifty. 


The  sumptuous  Bernat  por- 
celains, installed  in  a  suitably 
sumptuous  and  richly  de- 
served wing  of  their  own,  are 
among  the  chief  glories  i)t 
Boston's  MFA.  And  what  you 
see  there  is  just  a  fraction  ot 
the  entire  collection. 


ry^  Armand  Hammer 
y^  Los  Angeles 
Oil  baron 

•  Old  masters,  Impressionist 
precursors,  modern  and  con- 
temporary art,  master  draw- 
ings, documents,  etc. 

•  Destination:  ? 

Certain  works  are  very  spe- 
cial, like  the  Leonardo  Codex 
(which  simply  must  not  go 
down  on  the  books  as  the 
"Hammer  Codex").  But  the 
collection,  seen  in  the  cold 
light  of  morning,  is  not  nearly 
so  fine  as  all  the  ballyhoo 
would  lead  you  to  expect. 


r^C  Norbert  Schimmel 
yy  New  York 
Businessman 

•  Antiquities     of     Egypt, 
Greece,  and  the  Near  East 

•  Destination:  .' 
Schimmel's  theme-and-vari- 
ations  assemblage  of  antiqui- 
ties has  little  scale  but  lots  of 
texture;  it's  chamber  music 
rather  than  a  symphony. 


te'^^V-A-l^^J 


r\/^  Samiu-I  .A.  Marx, 
yiJ  d.  1964 
Chicago 
Architect 

•  Contemporary  art 

•  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
As  collectors,  Marx  and  Lewis 
(q.v. ,  no.  94)  are  hard  to  tell 
apart.  Their  holdings  reflect 
the  same  interests  (though 
Marx  paid  cash).  And  with 
both,  the  ranking  must  be 
considered  provisional  until 
the  collections  have  stood  the 
test  of  more  time. 


(Af^  Victiir  and  Sallie  Ganz 
yy  New  York 
Jewelry  manufacturer  (Vic- 
tor) 

•  Modern  art 

•  Destination:  ? 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago,  Victor 
Ganz,  then  twenty,  formed 
the  conviction   that  Picasso 


would  prove  the  most  impor- 
tant painter  of  the  century. 
So  he  saved  his  money  and 
stalked  one  picture  after  an- 
other for  an  enviable  collec- 
tion. And  there  are  more 
strings  to  the  Ganz  bow: 
grand-scale  Lichtensteins,  ex- 
cellent Stellas. 


XwA  Malibu,  California 
Oil  producer 

•  Paintings,  antiquities, 
eighteenth-century   French 
furniture 

•  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum 

A  special  place  just  off  the  list 
goes  to  J.  Paul  Getty  for  his 
infinite  promise  and  medio- 
cre delivery.  With  the  bucks 
he  had,  he  could  have  had  it 
all.  But  too  often,  he  happily 
bought  famous  signatures, 
perfectly    content   uirh    the 


second-  or  third-rate  paint- 
ings to  which  they  were  at- 
tached. It  was,  in  the  end,  his 
paranoia  about  being  rooked 
and  his  fatal  indecision  that 
proved  his  undoing.  Even  in 
French  eighteenth-century 
furniture,  where  his  collec- 
tion is  strongest,  he  pinched 
pennies,  passing  up  some  real 
beauties.  Getty's  case  shows 
what  can  happen  when  a  man 
with  no  taste  or  real  enthu- 
siasm takes  up  collecting  be- 
cause it  IS  The  Thing  to  Do. 


CONNOISSEUR 


Champagne  Reception,  Saturday,  September  24,  6:00  -  9:00  p.m. 
Show  Continues  Through  Sept.  31st 


EUGENE  GARIN  "THE  LONE  PINE 


36x60OU 


ANTHONY  CASAY  "TROPICAL  SUNSET"         20  x  30  KRESMAN  "TROPICAL  SUN" 


24x36 


WENDELLBROWN  "SUNSET  MEMORY'         24x36 


MARIO  B.  SIMIC  "HAWAIIAN  SUNSET 


24x36 


Featuring:  Eugene  Garin,  Loren  D.  Adams,  Wendell  Brown,  Mario  B.  Simic,  Anthony  Casay, 

Robert  Wood,  Bennett  Bradbury,  Kresman,  Maurice  Meyer,  Raymond  Page,  Roger  Chapelet, 

Dave  Dalton,  with  Cortez,  Blanchard,  Delage,  Boyer,  Andre  Balyon,  Gary  Jenkins  and  many  other 

internationally  renoVhned  artists.  Sculptures  by  Dani,  Gene  Zesch,  E.  MacQueen  and  Armstrong. 


Q}Ot\Si/njc  Sal/eries 


*'«■; 


^  LILTLMATE 

fe^EINART 


:^H 


Located  on  San  Carlos,  Between  5th  &  6th 
Carmel,  CA  93921,  RSVP  (408)  624-7522 


This  holiday  season,  give  the  gift 

that  says  it  all*** 
Connoisseur 


.  .iw.. 


.=v-*-C?--   v/ 


"a  Pulfciriw'ot  Hear^l  Masn^inos,  A  Division  ^.1  1  h<-  Hearst  Coiporaiion. 


AFTER  THE  RAIN,  PEBBLE  BEACH  40x40 

^  ROSEMARY     MINRR 

Carmel's  foremost  living  marine  artist,  Rosemary  Miner,  has  firmly  established  a  world-wide  reputation 
through  her  inspired  paintings  of  the  Infinitely  varied  moods  of  the  Monterey-Carmel-BIg  Surseacoast.  Private 
and  corporate  collectors  in  every  state  and  continent  treasure  her  moonlit,  sunlit  and  sunset  oil  paintings  of 
surf,  coastal  headlands,  sea-blown  cypresses  and  serene  horizons.  (Brochure  on  request.) 

Now  In  the  fourteenth  year  under  its  founding  management,  Gallery  Americana  has  established  a  benchmark 
of  Integrity  and  excellence  In  the  presentation  of  American  contemporary  fine  art.  Over  fifty  Realist  and 
tmpressionlst  artists  are  presented  In  one  of  the  west  coast's  largest  and  most  prestigious  galleries.  Come  to 
^2SSkfefcJh^'S^3  and  enjoy  the  unique  Gallery  Americana  experience. 


^     carmel-bv-the-sea 
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INVESTOR'S  FILE 


TODAY^S  BEST  BETS 

Advice  to  the  young  collector  with  $2,500  or  so  to  spend. 
By  Robin  Duthy 


It  is  always  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Tho- 
net  chair  you  paid  $25  for,  or  the  English  tall 
case  clock  you  got  for  $700  ten  years  ago, 
now  goes  for  multiples  of  those  sums.  For  the 
beginning  collector,  however,  such  news  can 
he  discouraging.  Is  there  anything  affordable 
left  out  there?  Apparently  the  answer  is  >'es, 
and  Robin  Duthy  offers  suggestions. 

Modern  Precision  Watches 

Some  people  collect  clocks  and  watches 
for  their  ornate  and  beautiful  cases.  True 
horologists,  however,  care  more  about  the 
parts  you  can't  see — the  movement,  and 
the  information  it  can  provide.  Precision 
watches  reached  their  high  point  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  when  they  were 
still  worn  on  a  chain.  The  so-called  per- 
■  petual    calendars 

made  then  by  a 
few  leading  mak- 
ers now  fetch 
up  to  $40,000. 
These  tell  you  the 
time,  the  day,  the 
date,  the  month, 
the  year,  and  the 
phase  of  the 
moon.  Most  in- 
triguing of  all, 
they  know  about 
leap  years,  so  no 
adjustment  need 
ever  be  made — so 
long  as  you  re- 
member to  wind 
them  faithfully. 

A  brand-new 
market  is  devel- 
oping   tor    higli- 

„.  quality    precision 

watches  of  the  1920-60  period  by  Audc- 
mars  Piguet,  Patek  Philippe,  Jaeger-Le 
Coultre,  Rolex,  Hamilton,  Vacheron  er 
Constantin,  and  a  handful  of  others.  Now 
that  the  watch  industry  has  been  trans- 
Robin  Duthy  is  the  editor  of  the  Alternative 
Investment  Report. 
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formed  by  electronics,  admiration  for  the 
fine  mechanical  movements  of  the  past  is 
growing. 

Sotheby's  holds  six  sales  a  year  in  New 
York  and  London  in  which  fine  watches 
can  still  he  bought  for  under  $2,500.  Un- 
like electronic  watches,  which  rarely 
command  much  value  secondhand,  these 
look  as  if  they  will  rise  further  in  value. 

Prices  reflect  the  quality  of  the  move- 
ment and  the  stylishness  and  craftsman- 
ship of  the  case  and  dial.  The  elongated 
art  deco  elesigns  of  the  1920s  and  1930s 
and  the  geometrical  ones  of  the  1950s  are 
destined  to  become  classics. 

Although  saleroom  prices  are  up  40 
percent  in  the  last  two  years,  they  are  still 
only  about  a  third  of  what  you  would  pay 
for  such  watches  retail.  But  although  you 
get  a  condition  report  from  the  saleroom, 
you  get  no  guarantee.  Buying  at  auction, 
therefore,  leaves  you  with  that  extra  risk. 

Only  the  top  2  or  3  percent  of  all 
watches  have  movements  fine  enough  to 
interest  collectors,  and  only  these  may  be 
expected  to  rise  in  value.  Some  Swiss 
makers,  such  as  Omega  and  Longines, 
went  into  mass  production  in  the  1960s 
to  compete  with  the  Japanese  onslaught, 
and  their  reputation  for  reliability  took  a 
knock.  Other  makers  stuck  to  their  stan- 
dards, putting  their  faith  in  the  demand 
for  outstanding  quality.  Their  gamble  has 
paid  off.  Meanwhile,  consumers  are  rec- 
ognizing that  the  even-better  watches  of 
the  1920-60  period  should  go  on  climb- 
ing in  value. 

American  Coins 

It  was  reported  that  several  coin  dealers 
made  vast  profits  during  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver bullion  boom  of  the  winter  of  1979- 
80  and  thereupon  switched  into  U.S. 
coins.  This  helped  drive  prices  to  absurd 
levels,  with  the  peak  coming  early  in 
1980.  By  mid- 1982,  prices  had  fallen  by 
around  50  percent  and  only  nov/  have 
managed  1:0  rise  just  )0  percent  off  the 
I  loor. 
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''"WUOSCU***' 

Left,  top  to  bottom:  Gold  wristwatches, 
by  Longines,  $795;  by  Baume  &  Mer- 
cier,  $725;  and  by  Piaget,  $760.  Above: 
Liberty  with  flowing  hair  adorns  an  "ex- 
tremely fine"  1795  silver  dollar,  $9,900. 

Auction  prices  this  summer  indicate 
that  confidence  is  still  growing.  There  are 
still  vast  numbers  of  interesting  coins  to 
be  bought  for  around  $1,000,  but  every- 
thing depends  on  their  condition.  Twenty 
years  ago  an  uncirculated  coin  was  de- 
scribed as  just  that,  or  perhaps,  if  it  was 
exceptional,  as  "brilliant  uncirculated." 
In  recent  years,  more  searching  questions 
about  condition  have  been  asked.  Is  the 
coin  attractively  toned?  Is  it  free  of  bag 
marks  and  other  noncirculatory  blem- 
ishes? Is  it  outstandingly  well  struck? 

There  are  now  theoretically  eleven  dif- 
ferent grades  of  Mint  State,  from  MS60 
to  MS70.  The  scale  of  prices  paid  for  a 
given  coin  in  different  conditions  may  run 
from,  say,  $1,000  for  MS60  to  $3,000  for 
MS65,  $5,000  for  MS67,  and  perhaps 
$8,000  for  the  extremely  rare  MS70.  Yet 
these  premiums  are  paid  for  coins  that 
look  identical  to  the  untrained  eye. 

The  coin  market  is  bedeviled  by  grad- 
ing systems  that  everyone  agrees  are  open 
to  abuse.  Christie's  and  Stack's,  among 
others,  do  not  use  the  Mint  State  grading 
system.  Bowers  and  Me';ena,  on  the  other 
hand,  does,  and  adds  flowery  descrip- 
tions. The  American  Numismatic  Soci- 
ety urges  collectors  to  be  very  careful  with 
Mint  State  graded  coins.  In  fact,  any  rime 
you  see  a  coin  graded  above  MS65,  be 
sure  to  get  proper  certification. 
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Revaluarion.s 
on  thi.s  scale  arc 
far  trom  bcin.^ 
uncommon.  C^t 
course,  prices  will 
not  keep  up  this 
pace  indetinircly 
and  there  will  in 
all  likelihood  be  a 
pause  before  lonfj;. 
Tlie  marker's  lon^- 
term  srren<^th, 
howe\'er,  is  not  in 
doubt.  The  first 
wave  of  enthusi- 
asm for  Japanese 
prints     was     re- 

A  fine  Japanese  print  by  Ichiyusai  Kuniyoshi,  1M54.  Sold  ior  vealed  at  the  Paris 
$820,  almost  double  the  estimate.  Exhibition  in 
1867,   and  their 


There  have  been  plenty  of  upsets  in  the 
coin  market  over  the  years,  but  prices  have 
always  recovered  and  overtaken  previous 
highs.  If  this  pattern  is  repeated,  prices 
have  a  good  deal  further  to  rise.  But 
investt)rs  must  take  into  account  the  on- 
going hassle  over  condition.  Certainly  the 
cciin  market  has  its  fair  share  of  rogues; 
however,  half  the  battle  is  in  linking  up 
with  a  reputable  dealer.  If  investors  can 
be  sure  they  are  paying  the  going  market 
rate  for  coins  actually  in  the  condition 
claimed  for  them,  they  stancJ  to  do  well 
over  the  years.  Investors  wanting  expo- 
sure to  the  gold  market  should  buy  double 
eagles,  eagles,  and  half  eagles,  since  these 
coins  are  still  somewhat  sensitive  to  the 
price  of  gt)ld  bullion.  Otherwise  the  whole 
range  of  silver  dollars,  half-dollars,  and  so 
on  is  available  in  acceptable  grades  for  a 
few  hundred  dollars  apiece. 

Japanese  Prints 

The  current  vogue  among  Western  ci)l- 
lectors  for  Japanese  prints  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  over  a  hundred  years'  growing 
familiarity  with  an  art  form  that  fetch- 
ingly  combines  the  pretty,  the  exotic,  and 
the  inscrutable. 

The  great  printmakers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  early  nineteenth  centuries — 
Harunobu,  LItamaro,  Hiroshige,  and 
Hokusai,  for  instance — have  for  long  been 
commanding  prices  up  to  $20,000  and 
beyond.  But  a  radical  revaluation  of  the 
later-nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century 
printmakers  is  under  way.  Among  the 
hottest  names  is  that  of  Kunisada  (1786- 
1864),  who  produced  at  least  ten  thcui- 
sand  images  in  his  lifetime  and  was  long 
regarded  as  a  hack.  Prices  for  his  work  are 
up  from  $30- $60  in  1^)75  r..  $500-$600. 


and 

effect  on  European  art  was  profound.  Now 
admiration  for  these  prints,  already  long 
established  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Britain,  is  sweeping  the  United  States. 
Demand  in  Japan,  where  the  prints  were 
originally  ignored  as  plebeian  art,  is  also 
growing  fast.  Britain  has  the  largest  stt)ck 
of  Japanese  prints  in  the  worki,  am.! 
American,  German,  and  Japanese  dealers 
mop  up  considerable  numbers  in  London 
to  sell  to  eager  collectors  back  home. 

The  typical  subject  matter  of  Japanese 
prints  is  views  of  mountains  and  rivers, 
scenes  oi  teahouses,  and  ["n)rtraits  of  ce- 
lebrities such  as  ci)urtesans,  actors,  and 
wrestlers.  The  e\'ocations  of  mist,  rain. 


■ind  snow  can  be  superb,  and  the  color 
harmonies  glorious.  Kunisada,  for  exam- 
ple, is  known  to  have  used  as  many  as  ten 
different  reds  t)n  a  single  print. 

0\  all  subjects,  the  beautiful  women, 
though  rather  stereotyped  to  Western  eyes, 
remain  the  most  popular.  Details  of  their 
dress  and  posture  establish  their  status, 
and  many  other  elements  in  each  image 
are  symbolic.  To  the  experienced  collec 
tor  e.ich  print  tells  its  own  story. 

Only  a  handful  of  galleries  in  the 
United  States  deal  in  the  top-ciuality 
prints,  but  hundreds  oi  more  wide-rang- 
ing art  dealers  have  stepped  in  to  supply 
a  growing  market. 

Maps  of  America 

Fine  old  maps  are  making  a  comeback  this 
year.  For  most  o(  1981  and  1982,  the  mar- 
ket was  flat,  except  for  the  best,  while 
torn  or  otherwise  damaged  maps  were 
practically  unsalable.  Collectors  are  a  fas- 
ridious  lot  and  pay  top  prices  only  for  ma- 
terial in  pristine  condition. 

For  years,  dealers  have  moaned  about 
the  scarcity  of  fine  maps,  sometimes  no 
doubt  in  an  effort  to  clinch  a  sale,  but 
now  that  the  shortage  has  become  genu- 
inely acute,  prices  are  on  the  mc^ve. 

Since  buyers  usually  start  with  maps  of 
their  home  country,  prices  for  individual 
maps  from  one  particular  atlas  reflect  the 
number  and  prosperity  of  collectors  in 
each  country.  Maps  of  America  from  the 
great  European  atlases  are  the  highest- 


A  French  wall  map  of  the  world,  by  Pierre  Du  Val,  Paris,  1684.  Sold  for  $3,775. 
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Passport  brings  buying 
antiques  into  the  20th  century'' 


'I  see  Passport  signs  everywhere',  so  says 
Mike  Bell,  He  should  know.  As  one  of 
America's  busiest  antique  dealers,  with 
galleries  at  220  West  Kinzie  St. ,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60610  and  60  East  10th  St.,  New  York. 
New  York,  Mike  Bell  travels  widely  and 
regularly  throughout  Britain  to  buy  stock. 

Every  three  months  Mike  comes  to 
England.  He  is  here  for  only  one  week  and  in 
that  time  he  crams  in  four  days  country 
buying,  eating  up  the  miles  to  find  unusual 
antiques,  finishing  off  in  London. 

He  somehow  manages  to  buy  two  forty 
foot  containers  in  this  limited  period  but 
freely  admits  that  this  would  not  be  possible 
without  the  help  of  Passport  and  the  Michael 
Davis  Shipping  Corporation  that  handles  the 
packing  and  shipping  to  his  door 

The  buying  trips  are  arranged  with  almost 
military  precision  beforehand.  Katharine 
Buckley  who  runs  Michael  Davis'  New  York 
office  organises  his  flights,  hotel  bookings  and 
advises  shops  of  his  imminent  arrival.  She 
also  books  George  Carter  a  courier  who  plans 
Mike's  whole  buying  route. 

'It's  virtually  straight  into  the  car  as  soon  as 
I  arrive.  Out  in  the  country,  George  drives  and 
I  sleep.  I  wake  up  when  we  arrive  at  an 
antique  shop.  I  certainly  couldn't  work 


Eissport 


MIKE  BELL 


878  7922 


Michael  Davis  Shipping 
Passport  Export  Services  Ltd., 


without  a  courier  I  need  my  mind  to 
concentrate  on  what  I  am  buying.' 

'Dealing  primarily  in  IQth  century 
furniture  for  the  Interior  Design  Trade,  I  buy 
less  for  the  date  than  the  look.  I  approach  my 
business  from  a  fashion  point  of  view.  You 
dress  yourself  in  a  certain  manner  so  why  not 
your  home?' 

"What  we  are  doing  mainly  is  taking  and 
adopting  Dth  century  furniture  for  20th 
century  urban  living.  I  buy  a  lot  of 
architectural  pine,  all  with  a  high  style.  Most 
of  the  antiques  are  restored  before  being 
shipped  and  that  is  where  Michael  Davis 
helps  me  again  with  their  restoration  service.' 

Before  M  ike  goes  home,  he  rushes 
photographs  of  his  most  interesting  pieces  to 
his  Chicago  headquarters  where  a  mail-out  is 
prepared.  Mike  has  7000  buyers  on  his  list. 

All  of  this  IS  hard  work,  but  Mike  says  he 
finds  it  much  easier  now  with  Passport.  'I 
never  have  to  worry  about  paying  bills  or 
establishing  credit  when  I'm  buying.  I  just 
breeze  through  and  bang  on  Passport  stickers. 
It's  wonderful. !  leave  the  goods  scattered  all 
over  Briiain  and  then  they  show  up  at  the 
back  dooi  four  weeks  later  on  schedule.  Better 
still  1  don't  have  to  pay  for  my  purchases  and 
shipping  until  tliey  all  arrive  in  Chicago.' 

,  29  East  6lst  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10021.  Tel:  (212)  S32-3655 
P.O.  Box  1 ,  Richmond.  Surrey.  TW9  4 AF,  England.  TeL  (01)  87 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  BUYING  CARD 

If  you  would  like  a  Passport  buying  card 
and  advice  on  buying  in  Britain,  call 
Katharine,  toll-free  at  800-22 7  72 12  or  in  New 
York  on  (212)  832-3655. 


PLEASE  SEND  FREE  BROCHURE 
NAME 


n 


ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

TEL 

OR  CALL  TOLL-FREE 


EXCEPT  NEW  YORK  (2)2)  852-?65S 


Rt'cipirnl  of  the  Mobil  Five  Sun  and  ,\AA  \'\\v  Diamond 

c ovcMcd  awards.  One  of  only  three  iioteis 

to  he  so  honortHi  anvwhere. 


L'ERMITAGE 

liotei  de  J4rande  classe 

92<)1  Burton  Way  •  Beverly  I  tills,  C.alifornia 

(213)  278  3344 

(800)  282  4818.  in  California   (800)  421  4306.  Nationwide 

( )r  sec  \ otir  rr<i\cl   \^>cnl 
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LESLIE  HINDMAN  AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTION 

Sunday  September  11,  1983 
1:00  p.m. 


|.C    BROWN 

"Lady  with  Parasol" 

Englisti,  American, 

and  Continental 

Furniture  and  Decorations, 

American  and  European  Paintings, 

Porcelain,  Silver,  Pewter, 

Oriental  Works  of  Art, 
Antiquities,  and  Jewelry. 

CATALOGUE:  $5.00 
SUBSCRIPTIONS:  $40.00 

September  12,  1983:  Prints 
September  25,  W83;  Fine  Books 
Please  inquire  regarding 
consiKnments  and  future  sale  catahjgiies. 

225  West  Ohio  Street  , 
Chicagg,,  Illinois  60610 

(312]  6M.d(]f^^j;:pi2)  AUCTION 


Invest  in  America's  Best 
Upcoming  Elxhibits  &  Sales 

September  23-25    Saddlebaek 

Santa  Ana  CA 

October  8    Galeria  Sigala 

Taos  iNM 

October  14-15    Wild  Wings 

Santa  Rosa  CA 

November  14     IntraWest  Bank 

of  Denver    Denver  CO 

For  information  &  invitation,  write  to 

\V,\()A\V.  240  Renoak  Waw  Arcadia 

CA  9I006 

I'or  2.3+  page  color  brot  hurc  ol 

current  members  &  contact  lor 

available  work,  send  $3  lo: 

W'AdAW    l4916'/2  Chadron  Ave. 

( irirdena  CA  90249 


A  sequence  of  maps 

shc^ws  the  transformation 

from  wikierness  to 

metropolis. 


priced  in  their  fields,  but,  judged  as  fine 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
prints,  they  cannot  be  called  expensive. 

When  dealers  contemplate  buying  an 
atlas  that  is  incomplete  t)r  in  bad  shape, 
they  flip  through  it,  adding  up  what  they 
expect  to  get  ft>r  the  individual  maps  once 
it  is  broken  up.  The  mental  arithmetic 
kir  an  Ortelius  atlas  might  go  thus:  Amer- 
ica, $1,200;  Japan,  $750;  maps  of  the  Holy 
Land,  between  $300  and  $800  each; 
Scandinavia,  Switzerland,  and  Germany, 
$250  to  $750;  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
$200  to  $400;  and  so  on. 

Although  people  often  buy  a  map  so 
that  they  can  find  on  it  the  spot  where 
they  live,  there  seems  to  be  a  special  ap- 
peal in  very  inaccurate  and  fanciful  maps, 
for  it  is  not  just  the  development  of  car- 
tography that  collectors  like  to  observe  in 
a  sequence  of  maps  but  also  the  gradual 
transformation  over  the  centuries  of  an 
area — first  represented,  for  example,  by  a 
vignette  of  cannibals  roasting  a  leg  over 
a  campfire — into  a  bustling  metropolis. 
During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  there  was  intense  interest  in 
the  newly  discovered  regions  of  the  world. 
Publishers  were  only  too  pleased  to  supply 
the  demand,  and  maps  were  printed  by 
the  thousand.  Early  maps  are  commoner 
than  might  be  expected,  and  investors  can 
afford  to  be  selective.  Prices  are  deter- 
mined by  rarity  and  condition,  and  by  the 
quality  of  the  hand  coloring  and  the  dec- 
orative appeal  of  the  vignettes. 

Maps  of  America  appear  in  most  of  the 
great  European  atlases  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  good, 
clean  examples  from  Blaeu,  Ortelius, 
Mercator,  Speed,  and  Munster  can  be 
Kiught  for  well  under  $1,500.  Prices 
dipped  after  the  big  rise  in  1978-79,  and 
some  are  still  below  the  peak  of  four  years 
ago.  But  dealers  and  auctioneers  have  seen 
renewed  confidence  in  the  great  Ameri- 
can atlases  and  maps  of  America,  as  well 
as  the  European  ones.  A  steady  rise  from 
now  on  looks  highly  probable,  so  inves- 
tors would  do  well  to  buy  at  once.D 
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GUYS,  CONSTANTIN  (1802-1892)  "Jeune  EleganteVwatercolor  6%"  x  5V 


Fine  19th  and  20th  Century  Original  Oils,  Watercolors  and  Dra wings  by: 


American  19th  Century 

Bierstadf,  Albert 
Cropsey,  Jasper  Francis 
Eilshemius,  Louis  IVIictiael 
Millar,  Addison  T. 
Symons,  George  Gardner 
Wendt,  William 
20tti  Century 
Aibrigtit,  Ivan  Le  Lorraine 
Burctifield,  Charles 
Dixon,  IVIaynard 
Francis,  Sam 
Gross,  Chaim  ] 

Hassam,  Childe  F. 
Jenkins,  Paul  i 

Koerner,  Henry  '■*■  ■ 

IVIacDonald-Wright 
IVIoses,  Grandma 
Soyer,  Moses 
Soyer,  Raphael 
Steinberg,  Saul 
Stella,  Frank 
Stella,  Joseph 
Whittemore,  William 
Witbaard,  Fred 


European  19th  Century 

Boudin,  Eugene        , 
Constant,  Benjamiri 
Delacroix,  Eugene 
Diaz  de  la  Pena 
Dinet,  Alphonse-Etlenne 
Dupr6,  Jules 
Forain,  Jedn-Lpuls 
Gerome,  Jean-Leon 
Gillot,  Eugene-Louis 
Guilldumet,  Gusto  veAchille 
Guillemet,:Jean  BA  ^ 

Guys,  Cbhstdhtlne    ^  .. 
Harpignies,;ltlenri- Joseph 
Kaufman,  teidor      ';/; j - ■''-'^'•^ 
Le/Siddnefe-Henri  -  ,:^:J 
Luce,'MaxiiTiilierv^i;;;^Sj^^^^ 
Makowsl<y,,e6nstdr5fiw;;^{f:>;Sjj 
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Styka,  Jon  - 

Thaulpw,  Fritz 
Vdlcdon,  Suzanne 
Vernet,  Carle 
Vernet,  Horace 
Vuiiiard,  Edouord     ,;:'■ 
West,  Edgqr  E.  -       &- 
WIerusz.Von  Kowalski 


20th  Century 
BGmbois,  Camille 
Braque,  Georges 
Brqyer.Yves 


^unoyer  de'Se^ 


L6ger,  Femahd 
Lhote,  Andre 

,  lyiagrjtte,  Rene  . 

-  Man4-i<atz 
Mqnguin,  Henri 
Massona        ; 
Masson,  Andre 
Miro,  Joan 
Picasso,  Pablo 

-Renault;  Abet  ;;; 
Rouault,  Geprges 
Rubin,  Re.uven 
Survage,  Leopold 
T  c  h  e  I  i  t  c  h  e  ys!  ■"""  "^' 
Utrillo,  Mdu'l 
Vlqmincki-lil 
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REVIEW 


AS  MOZART  HEARD  IT 

Is  it  possible  to  re-create  the  sound  ot  classical  music  as 
originally  conceived?  Nearly. 

By  Hans  Fantel 


The  great  theologian  Karl  Barth  said  that 
the  angels  usually  play  Mozart  for  their 
entertainment  and  that  the  Lord  himself 
likes  to  listen  on  those  occasions.  Profes- 
sor Barth  did  not  identity  the  source  ot 
this  information,  hut  1,  for  one,  find 
nothing  unlikely  in  his  report  and  only 
wonder  what  they  had  on  the  program  in 
all  the  long  time  hefore  the  eighteenth 
century. 

I  also  wonder  what  kind  ot  instruments 
are  used  at  these  heavenly  concerts,  for 
here  on  Earth  there  has  lately  been  much 
controversy  around  this  matter.  Musictil- 
ogists,  as  is  their  custom,  are  fussing  about 
historical  authenticity.  With  the  bile  and 
passion  common  in  learned  disputes,  they 
argue  whether  Mozart  should  he  played 
with  the  technically  improved  instru- 
ments ot  our  time  or  whether  Mozart 
should  be  played  as  Mozart  heard  it. 

Both  sides  in  this  squabble  try  to  draw 
support  from  a  monumental  new  series  ot 
recordings,  comprising  all  ot  Mozart's 
forty-one  symphonies,  played  by  the 
Academy  ot  Ancient  Music — a  British 
group  specializing  in  authenticity — un- 
der the  direction  ot  Christo- 
pher Hogwood.  The  attempt  is 
made  to  present  Mozart's  scores 
exactly  as  they  might  have 
been  played  in  his  lifetime,  us- 
ing eighteenth-century  in- 
struments or  exact  replicas. 

Predictably,  these  seven 
volumes  o{  LP  disks,  issued  on 
the  L'Oiseau-Lyre  label,  have 
sent  the  cognoscenti  scurry- 
ing to  their  record  racks  to 
compare  the  new,  "authentic" 
version  with  more  conven- 
tional recordings.  Such  com- 
parisons unmediately  and  dra- 
matically make  plain  the  sonic 
difterence  between  modern 
orchestras  and  those  ot  Mo- 
zart's  era — a   dLttercnce    that 


goes  far  beyond  the  physical  aspect  of 
sound.  It  implies  divergent  attitudes  to- 
ward music. 

The  modern  tirchestra,  as  virtually  in- 
vented by  Berlioz,  developed  by  Wagner, 
and  brought  to  its  culmination  by  Mahler 
and  Strauss,  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  con- 
veyor of  musical  ideas.  The  glowing  scin- 
tillation of  tonal  effects  has  become  an 
end  in  itself.  Musical  substance  is  often 
upstaged  by  sheer  orchestral  color.  In 
Marshall  McLuhan's  pungent  phrase,  the 
medium  has  become  the  message. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  change  in  the  tonal  character  of 
the  orchestra  had  changed  the  nature  of 
musical  thought.  Composers  conceptual- 
ized their  musical  ideas  no  longer  in  the 
linear — primarily  melodic — mode  that 
had  dominated  music  for  roughly  eight 
hundred  years,  from  Gregorian  chants  to 
the  quartets  ot  Beethoven.  Rather,  com- 
posers from  Berlioz  onward  began  to  think 
in  orchestral  timbres — a  shift  compara- 
ble to  the  change  in  emphasis  from  form 
to  color  in  the  pictorial  arts.  In  fact,  Ger- 
man musicologists  refer  to  this  new  con- 
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cern  with  the  expanded  tonal  palette  of 
the  orchestra  as  Klangfarben  Komposi- 
tion— literally,  "tone-color  composition." 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing  objection- 
able about  this  attitude  toward  the  basic 
materials  of  music:  witness  certain  works 
of  Strauss,  Debussy,  and  Ravel  which  dis- 
play the  coloristic  arsenal  of  the  modern 
orchestra  as  their  principal  artistic  pred- 
icate. But  when  the  modern  conception 
of  orchestral  tone  is  applied  to  scores  writ- 
ten before  the  development  of  the  mod- 
ern orchestra,  a  conflict  may  arise  be- 
tween the  musical  idea  and  the  tone 
employed  for  its  expression. 

Ot  course,  no  conductor  nowadays 
would  dare  to  meddle  with  Mozart's  scor- 
ing. Not  an  iota  would  be  altered  in  the 
score  itself.  The  only  difference  lies  in  the 
fact  that  today's  instruments  sound  dif- 
ferently from  those  heard  by  Mozart.  The 
sound  of  the  modern  orchestra  is  richer 
and  has  a  thicker  texture.  It  falls  more 
gracefully  on  the  ears  of  contemporary  lis- 
teners, yet  by  the  same  token  it  alters  the 
character  of  the  music,  giving  it  a  weigh- 
tiness  and  opacity  that  may  he  inconsis- 
tent with  Mozart's  intentions. 
What's  more,  the  heavier 
sound  texture  produced  by 
modern  instruments  tends  to 
obscure,  at  least  partially,  the 
inner  lines  of  the  music. 

For  nearly  two  centuries 
after  Mozart's  death,  in  1791, 
hardly  anybody  worried  about 
this.  As  recently  as  the  1950s, 
**  such  eminent  Mozart  conduc- 
tors as  Bruno  Walter  and  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham  turned  out 
magnificent  performances  and 
recordings  with  nary  a  thought 
ot  authenticity.  They  simply 
interpreted  Mozart  in  the  light 
and  with  the  orchestras  of 
their  own  romantically  influ- 

Moiart  was  nursed  and  raised  on 
musical  sessions  with  his  father 
and  sister. 

CONNOISSEUR 


Modern  orchestras  sound 
richer  than  those  of  Mozart's 
day,  tending  to  obscure  the 
inner  lines  of  his  music. 


enced  times,  with  results  that  were  musi- 
cally treasurable  if  historically  false.  All 
this  was  soon  to  change. 

The  last  two  decades  have  brought 
about  fundamental  revision  of  interpre- 
tive attitudes  toward  Mozart  and  his  con- 
temporaries, as  well  as  toward  composers 
of  the  baroque  period.  The  historical  re- 
search accomplished  in  the  immediate 
postwar  period  by  academic  musicolo- 
gists— mainly  at  German  and  American 
universities — eventually  filtered  down  to 
the  less  pristine  precincts  of  the  concert 
stage.  Although  major  orchestras  mostly 
stuck  to  modern  instruments  and  con- 
ventional performance  styles,  a  number 
of  small  chamber  groups  sprang  up  that 
allowed  themselves  to  be  guided  by  the 
historical  findings  of  the  academicians. 
They  wanted  to  play  older  music  as  it 
would  have  been  played  in  the  composer's 
lifetime  and  as,  presumably,  he  heard  it 
in  his  mind's  ear.  In  short,  they  cared 
about  authenticity. 

This  approach  involved  not  only  a 
search  for  old  instruments  to  be  lovingly 
restored  or,  if  none  were  obtainable,  the 


The  Symphonies — The  Hogwood-Mo- 
zart  Series  with  original  instruments 
(seven  volumes): 

Volume  1: 

Symphonies  1,  4,  5,  10,  11,  13;  3  LPs, 
L'Oiseau-Lyre  D167D3;  $32.94. 

Volume  2: 

Symphonies  9,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17;  3  LPs, 
L'Oiseau-Lyre  D168D3;  $32.94 

Volume  3: 

Symphonies  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24, 
26,  27;  3  LPs,  L'Oiseau-Lyre  D169D3; 
$32.94. 

Volume  4: 

Symphonies  25,  28,  29,  30;  3  LPs, 
L'Oiseau-Lyre  D170D3;  $32.94. 


making  of  new  instruments  to  ancient 
specifications.  It  also  demanded  the 
scholarly  exploration  of  long-forgotten 
styles  of  musical  performance  in  matters 
of  tempo  and  phrasing,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  information  could  be 
gleaned  from  contemporary  descrip- 
tions— a  task  made  difficult  by  the  dearth 
of  music  reviews  in  those  prejournalistic 
times.  Still,  workable  hints  could  be 
gathered  from  the  letters  oi  performing 
artists  of  the  period  as  well  as  from  the 
few  instructional  books  that  musicians 
published  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
among  them  a  treatise  on  violin  playing 
written  by  Mozart's  father.  From  histori- 
cal data,  the  appropriate  performance  style 
could  be  more  or  less  reliably  inferred. 

Musicians  in  quest  of  authenticity  thus 
had  to  relearn  their  instrumental  tech- 
nique. String  players,  for  example,  had  to 
adopt  a  leaner  tone  without  the  vibrato 
that  lends  the  string  sound  of  a  modern 
orchestra  its  characteristic  warmth  and 
vibrancy.  As  for  wind  players,  they  had 
to  learn  to  get  along  without  all  the  elab- 
orate valves  and  keys  that  were  the  prod- 
uct of  a  later  period,  benefiting  from  the 
more  advanced  methods  of  metalworking 
that  grew  out  of  the  industrial  revolution. 
Lacking  such  mechanical  refinements,  the 
authentic  woodwinds  and  horns  have  a 
tendency  to  sound  quaintly  off-key,  no 
matter  how  great  the  player's  skill.  Lis- 
teners keen  on  authenticity  must  be  will- 
ing to  put  up  with  sour  notes. 

So  much  is  evident  in  the  new 
L'Oiseau-Lyre  recordings,  which  cer- 
tainly put  Mozart's  symphonies  in  a  new 


sonic  perspective.  It  is  an  open  question, 
however,  whether  the  use  of  the  old-style 
violins  with  their  somewhat  different 
proportions  and  cool,  glassy  sound  is  en- 
tirely appropriate.  After  all,  violins  of  the 
modern  kind  already  existed  in  Mozart's 
time.  The  great  fiddle  makers  of  Lom- 
bardy — Stradivari,  Guarneri,  and 
Amati — had  already  left  their  imprint  on 
the  development  of  string  instruments, 
and  Mozart,  who  had  traveled  extensively 
in  Italy,  was  no  doubt  familiar  with  their 
more  full-bodied  tone.  What's  more, 
instruments  of  the  newer  type  were  ^^ 
already  being  built  by  the  renowned 
violin  makers  of  the  Alpine  re- 
gion, at  Mittenwald,  in  Ba- 
varia, and  in  the  Tirol.  So,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  at  least 
some  of  the  orches- 
tras heard  by  Mo- 
zart used  modern 
string  instru- 
ments. We  also 
know  from 
Mozart's  let- 
ters 


Mozart's  childhood  violin,  made  by  A.   F. 
Mayer,  was  already  an  advanced  instrument. 


AS  YOU  CAN  HEAR  IT 


Volume  5: 

Symphonies  32,  33,  34,  35  (Haffner,  first 
version),  36  (Linz);  4  LPs,  L'Oiseau-Lyre 
D17ID4;  $43.92. 

Volume  6: 

Symphonies  31  (Paris,  two  versions),  35 
(Haffner,  second  version),  38  (Prague), 
39,  40  (first  version),  41  (Jupiter);  3  LPs, 
L'Oiseau-Lyre  DI72D3;  $32.94. 

Volume  7: 

Symphonies  6,  7,  8,  37,  40  (second  ver- 
sion); 3  LPs,  L'Oiseau-Lyre  D173D3; 

$32.94. 

(Al!  lire  also  available  in  cassette  form.) 

For  compariMn—the  jjick  of  conventional 
i.nterirretationi.  of  Mozart  symphonies: 


Symphonies  35,  36,  38,  39,  40,  41;  Bruno 
Walter  conducting  the  Columbia  Sym- 
phony Orchestra;  3  LPs,  CBS  D3S  691. 

Symphonies  40  and  41;  Josef  Krips  con- 
ducting the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra;  1  LP  Philips  6527188. 

Here  are  some  other  outstanding  recordings 
with  old  instruments  in  historical  perfor- 
mance style: 

J.  S.  Bach:  The  Brandenburg  Concertos; 
Nicolaus  Harnoncourt  conducting  the 
Concentus  Musicus,  Vienna.  Telefunken 

6.42823. 

F.  J.  Haydn:  Symphonies  35.  38,  3*^,  49, 
58,  59;  Derek  Solomons  conducting 
L'Estro  Armonico.  CBS  I3M  37861. 
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The  sound  on  the  new  disks 
is  probably  quite  close  to 
what  was  heard  in  the  festive 
halls  of  the  1780s. 


that  he  hked  a  fuller  and  richer  sound 
than  was  commonly  available  from  the 
small  orchestras  of  his  time.  He  relished 
the  sonorities  of  the  orchestras  in  Mann- 
heim and  Paris — among  the  first  large 
orchestras  he  ever  heard — numbering  at 
least  forty  and  perhaps  as  many  as  sixty 
players.  A  richer  sound  texture  than  can 
be  heard  on  these  records  may  well  have 
been  to  Mozart's  liking,  and  it  would  un- 
questionably seem  more  congenial  to  the 
majority  of  today's  listeners.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  sound  on  these  new  disks  is 
probably  quite  close  to  what  was  heard 
from  the  small,  private  house  orchestras 
to  be  found  in  astonishing  profusion 
within  the  various  ducal  palaces  in  cen- 
tral Europe. 

For  all  their  worthy   intentions,   au- 


thentic renderings  of  old  music  have  ac- 
quired a  rather  dubious  reputation.  Too 
often  such  performances  are  sterile,  pre- 
senting merely  the  notes,  not  the  music, 
for  the  music,  as  the  great  pianist  Artur 
Schnabel  once  put  it,  "lies  between  the 
notes."  The  sound  may  be  authentic,  but 
not  the  feeling.  Style  takes  precedence 
over  substance,  and  those  interstices  of 
meaning  remain  unplumbed.  Some  prac- 
titioners of  authenticity  have  swallowed 
the  notion  that  scholarship  is  always 
bloodless,  while  any  real  scholar  could  tell 
them  that  true  scholarship — as  distinct 
from  the  merely  academic — is  always  a 
matter  of  devoted  passion. 

The  performances  presented  on  these 
new  recordings  happily  avoid  the  pitfall 
of  such  pseudoscholarly  primness.  Even 
so,  they  do  not  consistently  achieve  com- 
municative urgency  or  depth.  The  play- 
ing is  vivid  and  sprightly,  and  it  projects 
the  essential  virtues  of  classicism:  bal- 
ance, clarity,  and  restraint.  Yet  on  the 
whole,  Hogwood's  approach  is  a  little  too 
bouncy  to  suggest  the  Olympian  aura  of 
Mozart's  last  symphonies  or  to  reveal  the 
touches  of  profundity  to  be  found  even  in 
the  frothier  tidbits  of  Mozart's  early  years. 


In  an  apparent  effort  to  sidestep  every 
vestige  of  Romanticism,  these  readings 
lean  perhaps  too  much  in  the  other  di- 
rection, tending  to  be  disdainful  of  all 
pathos  and  sometimes  a  bit  shy  of  subtlety 
and  grace.  Still,  there  are  countless  mo- 
ments of  felicity  and  sheer  delight,  and 
many  of  the  slow  movements  abound  in 
lambent  phrases  spun  out  with  superb 
control  and  virtuosity. 

Special  praise  is  due  to  the  recording 
engineers  who  captured  on  these  disks 
precisely  the  aural  dimensions  that  might 
be  encountered  in  the  festive  reception 
hall  of  the  rococo  palace — the  exact  am- 
bience for  which  most  of  this  music  is 
written.  Every  detail  is  heard,  but  always 
in  proportion  to  the  whole. 

In  sum,  L'Oiseau-Lyre's  vast  venture  in 
recording  all  of  Mozart's  symphonies  with 
authentic  instruments  is  of  great  musi- 
cological  importance  and  largely  success- 
ful in  artistic  terms.  A  listener  planning 
to  have  only  one  set  of  Mozart  symphon- 
ies may  opt  for  a  more  conventional  inter- 
pretation. But  if  Mozart  is  an  old  friend, 
these  records  will  show  him  in  a  new  light 
that  may  revitalize  the  perception  of  his 
music. n 
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The  statue  descends,  head  first,  from  its  original  perch  in  New  York.  Below:  The  face,  newly  regilded  hut  still  anxious. 


RETURN 
OF  THE  GENIUS 


Golden  Boy  has  come  in  iiut  ot  the 
cold.  For  nearly  seventy  years,  New 
Yt)rkers  were  accustomed  Co  seeinj^ 
him  atop  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Company  huildinf^  in 
lower  Manhattan.  Just  now.  the  fa- 
mous statue — a  drawinj^  of  it  was 
used  tor  years  on  phone  directories 
puhlished  nationally — has  hej^un  to 
preside  in  the  grand  lohhy  ot 
AT&T's  new  midtt)wn  headquar- 
ters, on  Madison  Avenue.  IVscent, 
in  this  case,  certauily  does  not  in- 
volve a  comedown. 
Golden  Boy  was  conceived  in  1914  hy  Evelyn  Beatrice  Lttng- 
man,  an  experienced  sculptor,  as  the  winning  entry  in  a  com- 
petition for  the  design  ot  a  nH)ttt)p  symhol  tor  AT&T.  To  its 
credit,  the  hurgeoning  telephone  company  went  along  with  the 
ludge.s'  decision,  though  women  m  those  days  were  not  usLially 
chosen  to  cre;ite  tin    •,  inhlems  of  corporate  might.    But  Long- 


man's Genius  o/  Electricity  made  Ma  Bell's  point;  in  his  left  hand 
he  held  "electrical  impulses"  while  yards  of  cahle  swirled  around 
his  body,  ending  in  graceful  loops  over  his  right  hand. 

Few  paper  records  remain  to  mark  the  progress  ot  the  statue 
from  conception  to  installation,  hut  it  is  known  that  Longman 
oversaw  the  entire  project.  She  was  on  the  scene  when  the 
iicnius  was  cast  iii  hron:e.  Aiul  she  was  there  when  he  was 
hoisted  from  the  twenty-seventh-tloor  rooftop,  lifted  up  the 
stepped  pyramid  tower  to  the  pinnacle,  and — perched  on  the 
halls  of  his  feet — anchored  to  a  lead-tilled  globe. 

In  1980,  when  AT&T  planned  its  move,  the  new  tt^wer's 
architect,  Philip  Johnson,  designed  a  suitable  place  tor  the  statue. 
It  is  an  almost  Piranesian  space:  forty-five  feet  square,  seventy 
teet  high,  flanked  by  two  granite  walls,  and  surrounded  by  other 
dramatic  touches — some  crypto-Babylonian  columns  and  neo- 
Renaissance  arches.  Grand  postmodernism! 

T(.)  ready  Gttlden  Boy  tor  his  appointed  place,  Johnson  and 
AT&T  turned  to  Christine  Roussel,  formerly  the  head  of  the 
reproduction  studio  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  ot  Art  and 
now  president  of  her  own  firm.  Roussel  determined  that  the 
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sculpture   should   he   taken 
down  in  pieces. 

Easier  said  than  done.  First 
a  small  plate  on  the  top  of  his 
head  was  removed  so  that  the 
insides    could    he    scrutinized. 
After  three  months  of  metic- 
ulous examination  and  stra- 
tegic  planning,    in   October 
1980,    over  a  period  ot  six   long, 
grueling  days  and  nights.   Golden 
Boy  was  unbolted  piece  by  piece  and 
removed  to  a  temporary  studio, 
where  he  was  glass-peened  clean,  in- 
spected microscopically  inch  by-  inch, 
treated  with  new  anticorrosion  tech- 
niques, and  reassembled.  TTiirty  months 
ater,    shrouded   like   a   mummy,   he  was 
transported  to  his  new  home,   hoisted 
twenty-five  teet  to  a  base,  a  globe  placed 
under   his   toes   to   keep   him   earth- 
hound,  and  regilded.  There  he  stands 
today,   bright  of  eye,   wings  poised, 
looking  slightly  anxieius. 
''^i         As  well  he  might.  For  the  first 
^^1     time,  the  statue  will  be  visible, 
^£^     close  up,  to  the  public.  Visitors 
may  note  that  the  face  is  ideal- 


most  famous  as  the  .symbol  ol  yet  aiuither  conuiuinications  com- 
pany. Still,  there  is  something  appealing  about  (jolden  Boy, 
with  his  perplexed  expression.  When  he  was  atop  a  buildmg, 
one  could  think  he  was  contemplating  the  weather.  Now,  housed 
in  this  splendid,  accessible  public  temple,  he  may  just  be  pon- 
dering the  inevitability  of  the  next  hike  in  phone  rates — thus 
serving  as  a  symbol  for  us  all. — Nancy  Moving 


^^^.. 


ized  rustic,  as  if  the  model  had  been  a  farm  boy.  Art  cognoscenti 
will  see  that  Longman  was  no  Giambologna,  the  sixteenth- 
century  Florentine  sculptor  who  created  the  winged  messenger 


Left:  (qenius  as  it  appeared  in  the  old  days.  Above:  A 
wing,  weighing  3,400  pounds,  is  glass-peened  clean. 
Below:  Inspecting  the  statue's  condition,  down  to  its  big  toes. 
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Ninv  you  can  turn  vour  predating  buyer.  Proceeds 

heirliHims  and  treasures  intii  a  >>|B!t.  \^''"  '■''t'  used  to  help  preserve 

valuable  gift,  and  preserve     ^'^iyf\'%^,      and  maintain  its  historic 
part  oi  American  historv.     **\/**  *  '*'/!**     properties;  contributions  are 
The  Gifts  of  Heritage  Priigram,         '^'^^'        tax  deductible. 
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National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,      Gifts  of  Heritage,  contact  the 
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TkEASURE 

American 

SPIRIT 

200  acres  of  naturalized 
gardens  on  a  princely 
scale ...  in  the  heart  of  the 
Brandywine  Valley  near 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 
(302)654-1548. 

MUSEUM  AND  GARDENS 
Winterthur,  Delaware  19735 
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PICTURE  CREDITS 

FOR  AMERICA'S 

101  TOP  COLLECTORS 

Picture  credits  are  listed  by  the  collector's  rank.  The 
Metropolitan  Mu.seum  of  Art  is  ahhreviatcd  to 
MMA;  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  NGA. 
1.  Top;  Raphael,  The  Alha  Madonna,  NGA.  Bottom 
left:  Manet,  The  Plum, NGA.  Bottom  right;  Monet, 
T/ie  Artist's  GdrdcncitVt'theui/,  NGA.  Portraits:  Top: 
Birley,  Arnhcw  Me/Ion,  NGA.  Bottom  left:  Paul 
Mellon  by  Karsh,  Ottawa.  Bottom  right;  de  Laszlo, 
Ailsa  Mel/on  Bruce,  NGA.  2.  The  Hunt  of  the  Vni- 
corn,  MMA.  3.  Picasso,  Gertrude  ^.tein,  MMA.  4. 
Corner,  Portrait  of  Henry  Wu/ttTS,  Walters  Art  Gal- 
lery. 5.  Degas,  A  Woman  with  C/ir^sant/iemums, 
MMA.  6.  Fragonard,  T/ie  Lover  Grouped,  FrickCol- 
lection.  7.  U.P.I.  8.  Sargent,  Portrait  of  Isabella 
GurtJtier,  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum,  Bos- 
ton. Lower  left:  Chinese,  Shang  dynasty  beaker:  ku, 
Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Mu.seum,  Boston.  9.  Top: 
^X'est,  AmtTTcan  Commissioners  of  the  Preliminary  Peace 
Negotiations  u'iih  Great  Britain.  Lower  right:  High 
chest,  1740-50,  Boston.  Both,  courte.sy  Francis  du 
Pont  Winterthur  Museum.  10.  David,  Prjpe  Pius  VII 
ai\d  Cardinal  Caprara.  11.  Culver  Pictures,  Inc.  13. 
Wide  World.  14.  Culver  Pictures,  Inc.  15.  Culver 
Pictures,  Inc.  16  Memling,  Samt  Veronica,  NGA. 
17.  Van  Eyck,  Saint  Francis  Receiving  the  Stigmata, 
Philadelphia  Mu.seum  of  Art.  19.  Joy,  Portrait  of  Miss 
Ijrui  Hogg.  Mu.seum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston.  20.  U.P.I. 
21.  Wilson,  Thonia,s  Gilcrease.  Olmec  pottery.  Both, 
Gilcrease  Museum.  24.  Rand,  Portrait  of  Benjamin 
Altman,  MMA.  25.  Right;  Figure  of  Sapta  Matrika, 
Brooklyn  Museum.  27.  Picasso,  Dr  Clarihel  Cone, 
photo:  Wide  World.  28.  Bellows,  Chester  Dale,  NGA. 
29.  Brouwer,  The  Smokers,  MMA.  31.  Upper  left: 
Semicircular  chest  of  drawers  by  Thomas  Seymour, 
Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Lower  right: 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  32.  Gauguin,  la  Or- 
ana  Maria,  MMA.  33.  URL  35.  Degas,  Salle  de 
Danse,  1878.  36.  Pollaiuolo,  Battle  of  Naked  Men, 
MMA.  37.  Mondrian,  Composition  No.  7  (Fai;ade), 
Kimbell  Art  Museum,  Fort  Worth.  39.  Culver  Pic- 
tures, Inc.  40.  Photo;  Irene  Haupt.  41.  Our  Lady  of 
Jerusalem,  Russian,  17th  c,  Putnam  Foundation — 
Timken  Art  Gallery,  San  Diego.  43.  Fabian  Bach- 
rach.  47.  Chinese:  T'ang  dynasty,  Seattle  Art  Mu- 
seum. 48.  Silver-gilt  wine  cup  and  silver-gilt  ewer, 
MMA.  50.  Culver  Pictures,  Inc.  53.  Museum  of 
Modern  Art.  56.  Toledo  Museum  of  Art.  59.  Du- 
champ.  Nude  Descending  a  Staircase.  No.  2,  Phila- 
delphia Museum  of  Art.  60.  Durga  as  the  Slayer  of 
the  Buffalo  Demon,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
62.  Lett;  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Right: 
Motherwell,  £leg>'  to  the  Spanish  Republic  0134, 
Collection  of  Graham  Gund.  64.  Lane,  Brace's  Rocic, 
Brace's  Cove,  Terra  Museum  of  American  Art.  70. 
Photo:  Jonathan  Farber.  71.  Culver  Pictures,  Inc. 
74.  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  76.  Wide  World.  78. 
Wide  World.  80.  The  San  Francisco  Examiner.  85. 
Gucrcino,  Beggar  Holding  a  Broken  Jug,  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library.  89.  Wide  World.  90.  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston.  92.  U.P.I.  94.  Pearlstein,  Portrait 
of  Sydney  arui  .Piances  Lewis,  Frumkin  Gallery.  97. 
Photo;  Elson  Alexandre.  99.  Jorn,  The  Suicide  of  Mr 
H,,  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts.  101.  U.RI. 
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NORMAN  ADAMS 

8-10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge, 

London  SW3 

Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  ISth'Century  English  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 

ARENSKI 

29-31  George  Street, 
London  wih  5PE 
Tel:  01-486  0678 

Glass,  paintings,  fine  antique 
fiimiture,  bronzes,  objects  d'art, 
clocks  and  Faberge,  papier  mdche, 
with  the  accent  on  the  finest  works  of 
art  of  the  1 9th  century. 

BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
EXPORTERS  LTD. 

Queen  Elizabeth  Avenue, 
Burgess  Hill,  West  Sussex, 
RH15  9RX. 
Tel:  (04446)  45577 
Telex:  87688 

Suppliers  of  containers  of  fine  antique 
furniture  ar\d  decorative  accessories 
from  $12500.  Full  money  back 
guarantee  if  not  completely  satisfied. 
Also  suppliers  of  Wooton  desks. 

P.  &  D.  COLNAGHI 
&  CO.  LTD. 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings , 
European  Sculpture,  Furniture  and 
works  of  Art. 

CRANE  GALLERY 

171a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor), 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2464 

English  country  furniture,  folk  art 

ana  "Americana",  quilts,  decoys, 

paintings. 

Daily  10-6,  Saturdays  10-^ 

T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD. 

282  North  End  Road,  Fulham, 
London  sw6  inh 
Tel:  01-385  1375/7 

Fine  and  extensive  stocks  of  1 8th  and 
early  1 9th  century  English  furniture, 
carved  wood  and  marble  chimneypieces. 
garden  ornaments  and  figures.  Antique 
oak  and  pine  panelling  supplied  and 
fixed. 

OWEN  EDGAR  GALLERY 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  Belgravia, 
London  swix  8jl 
Tel:  01-235 


Important  18th  &  19th  Century 

Paintings. 

Specialising  in  major  Victorian  works 

EYRE  &  HOBHOUSE  LTD. 

39  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6df 

European  eighteenth  arui  nineteenth 
century  artists  working  m  the  Middle 
East,  India,  Africa,  South  East  Asia, 
China  and  the  West  Indies. 


FINE  ART  SOCIETY 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  I9th  and  20th 
centuries.  Paintings,  Watercolours, 
Drawings  and  Scidpture  ami 
Decorative  Arts 

HALCYON  DAYS  LTD. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London  wiy  iaa 
Tel:  01-629  8811 

English  antiques:  18th  century 
enamels,  treen,  papier  mdche,  tole  and 
objects  of  vertu.  Halcyon  Days  also 
specialize  in  fine  modem  eiiamels; 
boxes  and  small  objects;  thirteen  years 
ago  they  revived  the  English  craft  of 
enamelling  on  copper  in  Bilston,  the 
traditional  centre  in  Georgian  times. 

M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street, 
London  wcia  ies 
Teh  01-636  2121 

Fine  1 8th  century  English  Furniture 
and  Works  of  Art 

W.  R.  HARVEY  &  CO. 
(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 
67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road, 
London  nwi  8an 
Tel:  01-485  1504 
Fine  1 7th  to  early  1 9th  century 
furniture,  clocks  and  Works  of  Art. 
Services  valuations  and  restorations. 

HAZLITT,  GOODEN 
&  FOX  LTD. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

SWIY  6bb 

Tel:  01-930  6422/6821 

English  18th  and  19th  century 
paintings  and  drawings.  Italian 
baroque  and  roccoco  paintings.  French 
1 9th  century  paintings  and  drawings 

lONA  ANTIQUES 

Stand  130, 

Gray's  Antique  Market, 

58  Davies  Street, 

London  wi. 

Tel:  01-499  2386 

Cables:  lona,  London  w8 

/9th  century  English  paintini'S  of 
animals.  Illustrated  catalogue  available. 

ALAN  JACOBS 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3709 

Specialising  in  17th  century  Dutch 
and  Flemish  Old  Master  Paintings. 

I.  FREEMAN  &  SON, 
SIMON  KAYE  LTD 

18  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly, 

London  wix  3P8 

Tel:  0M93  7658  &  01  491  7513 

Antique  silver,  Old  Sheffieki  Plate, 

Antique  Medical  Insiruments. 

and  in  New  York 

I.  Freeman  &  Son  Inc. 

12  E.  52nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

10022 

Tel:  (212)  759-6900 

Antique  English  aivi  American  silver. 

Old  Sheffield  Plate,  Victorian  Plaic. 


MARLBOROUGH  FINE  ART 
(LONDON)  LTD. 

6  Albemarle  Street, 

London  WIX  3HF 

Tel:  01-629  5161  Telex:  266259 

Fine  impressionist  and  20th  century 

Pointings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture. 

Graphics  and  Photographs  h^y  leading 

20th  century  Artists 

NOORTMAN  &  BROD 
LIMITED 

24  St.  James's  Street, 

London  swi  a  iha 

and  8  Bury  Street,  London  swiv  6ab 

Also  in  Maastricht,  Holland  and 

New  York 

Tel:  01-839  3871  and  01-839  2606 

Telex:  915570 

OW  Master  Paintings,  French  I9th 
Century  and  Impressionist  Paintings, 
Watercolours  arid  Drawings,  English 
Paintings  and  Watercolours. 

PARKER  GALLERY  (Estb.  1750) 

12a-12b  Berkeley  Street, 
London  wix  5AD 
(opposite  Mayfair  Hotel) 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and 
Sporting  Paintings,  Prints  and 
Watercolours,  Old  Maps,  Ship  Models 
and  Curios 

PAWSEY  &  PAYNE 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6qb 
Teh  01-930  4221 

Fine  English  paintings, 
Watercolours  and  Engravings. 

PICCADILLY  GALLERY 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters, 
International  Symbolist,  ]ugenstil 
Works,  Museum  quality,  British  and 
Continental  Drawings 

PLAZZOTTA  STUDIO 

22  Cathcart  Road, 
London,  swio  9NN. 
Teh  01-352  7493 

Bronze  sculptures,  etchings  and 
medallions  by  the  late  Enzo  Plazzotta. 
Weekdays  10-5. 30pm.  Illustrated 
catalogue  available. 

G.  T.  RATCLIFF  LTD. 

Durwards  Hall,  Kelvedon, 

Essex  cm8  3HB 

Tel:  0376-70234  Telex:  987748 

STR1C1 LY  TRADE  ONLY 

Also  at: 

26  Grand  Rue,  1260  Nyon, 

Switzerland. 

Tel:  (022)  61  14  41  Telex:  27100 

FRANK  T.  SABIN  LTD. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553  and  01-499  5487 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and 
Fine  Antiquarian  Prints 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6qs 
Tel:  01-930  7888  Telex:  916711 
Cables:  Spink  London  wi 

English  Paintings  and  Watercoburs; 
Sliver  and  jewellery;  Oriental,  South 
East  Asian  and  Islamic  Art;  Antique 
Paperweights;  Coins,  ancient  and 
modern;  Medals,  Orders  and 
Decoration. 

STAIR  &  COMPANY 

120  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5BH 
Tel:  01-499  1784/1785 
In  USA:  59  E.  57th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10022  and  in 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Fine  1 8th  century  English  Furniture, 
Works  of  Art,  and  Chinese  Export 
Porcelain. 

WILLIAM  TILLMAN  LTD. 

30  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2500 

Fine  English  Furniture  of  the  1 8th  and 
Early  1 9th  century  and  Quality 
Reproductions  of  tjie  Same  Period. 
Specialising  in  Boardroom  and  Dining 
Room  Furniture 

JOHNNY  VAN  HAEFTEN 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6db 
Tel:  01-930  3062 

Old  Master  Paintings,  principally  of 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools 

WHITFORD  &  HUGHES 

6  Duke  Street, 

St.  James's  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  5577 

Late  1 9th  and  early  20th  century 
Paintings,  specialising  in  Symbolist, 
Secessionist,  Belle  EpoqiAe,  Orientalist, 
Exotic,  Post-Impresionist,  Salon  and 
Academics 

WILDENSTEIN  &  CO.  LTD. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0602 
Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 
Telex:  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist 
Paintings  and  Drawings 

TEMPLE  WILLIAMS 

34  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington, 
London  w8  6as 
Teh  01-937  4677 
Stock  in  Store.  Active  in  locating 
unusual  fine  pieces  of  Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art  for  the  Grosvenor 
House  and  Burlington  Fairs. 
Valuations  arui  Enquiries  welcomed. 

CHRISTOPHER  WOOD 
GALLERY 

15  Motcornb  Street,  London  swi 
Teh  01-235  9141/2 

Victonan  painungs,  drawings  and 
watercolours,  sculpture.  19th  arui 
20th  century  ceramics  and 
phot:  if^aphy 
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SPECIALIST  SUPPLIERS 
&  CRAFTSMEN 


ART  RESTORATION 

T.  Douglas  Warren,  Inc. 

315  East  69th  Street,  New  York, 

NY10021,  USA. 

Tel:  212  861  6324 

For  Oier  twency  years.  T.  Douglas 

Warren,  Inc. ,  h/is  been  one  of  the 

leading  conservators  of  fine  oil 

paintings  ar\d  murals  in  America. 

CHINA 

Thomas  Goode  &  Co  (London) 

Ltd. , • 

19  South  Audley  Street,  London 

wiY  6bn 

Tel:  01-499  2823 

Magnificent  showrooms  filled  with  fine 
chma,  crystal  glass,  silver,  antiques, 
furniture,  chandeliers  aiid  lamps. 
Cresting  and  glass  engraving  a 
speciality. 

CONSERVATION  &  DISPLAY 

Robert  Haber  Conservation, 
16  West  23rd  Street,  New  York, 
NYIOOIO,  USA. 
Tel:  212-243  3656 

Professiorud  staff  provides  complete 
conservation,  display  and  consulting 
services  related  to  ancient  art.  Ancient 
bronze,  silver  and  gold  expertly  hand- 
cleaned,  as  vuell  as  stone  sculpture, 
terra-cotta,  wood,  bone  and  ivory. 
Display  services  include  mounting  of 
sculpture  and  artifacts  using  acrylic, 
stone,  etc.  Covered  pedestals, 
turntables,  fixtures  and  cases  custom 
designed  and  fabricated. 

COURIER  SERVICE 

Gray  Associates, 
Box  851;  Downer  Avenue, 
Mantolokmg,  Nj  08738,  USA. 
Tel:  212-295  8958 


Asset  broiection  specialist;  licensed, 
bonded,  and  board  certified:  highly 
skilled  exclusive  courier  service  that 
transports  and  delivers  precious  objects 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

DECORATIVE  METALWORK 

Daniel  CuUity  Restoration, 
209  Old  County  Road,  East 
Sandwich,  MA02537,  USA. 
Tel:  617-888  1147. 
Restoration  of  fine  objects — artist  or 
mechanical.  Engraving,  precious  metal 
inlay,  overlay,  casting  arui  chasing, 
repousse  work  and  structural  repairs. 
Eighteen  years  experience.  Specialists 
in  decorated  weaponry.  References. 

ENGLISH  OAK 
REPRODUCTION  FURNITURE 

Tudor  Oak  (Kent)  Ltd., 
Bakers  Cross,  Cranbrook,  Kent 
Tel:  0580  712465 

Top  quality  solid  English  oak  furniture 
tnade  m  the  traditional  1 6th,  17th  and 
early  I8th  century  styles.  Dining 
room,  occasional,  bedroom  furniture 
including  Four  Poster  beds.  Fully 
distressed  antique  finish.  Specialist 
refectory  tables  made  from  antique 
oak. 

FABRICS 

Capebay  Silk,' 

27a  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave 

Square,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  5295/235  7241 

Exclusive  and  unique  hand-woven 
silks  for  interior  decorating;  cushions, 
lampshades,  tabkskirts;  hand-painted 
silks;  colour  matching  service. 


Warner  &  Sons  Limited, ' 
7-11  Noel  Street,  London  wiv  4al 
Tel;  01-439  2411 

Suppliers  of  printed  furnishing  fabrics 
including  cottons,  glared  chintzes  and 
unions,  man>  of  which  have  related 
wallpapers;  also  woven  fabrics 
including  plain  and  textured  if  eaves, 
daniasks,  hrocatelles,  velvets,  moires. 
Madras  nets  and  Nottingham  lace. 
Specialists  in  the  reproduction  of 
traditional  silk  fabrics  to  special  order. 

HAND-CRAFTED 
BATHROOMS 

S.  PoUiack  Limited, 
Malton,  North  Yorkshire 
Y017  9HQ 
Tel:  0653  5331 
Telex.  57946  Polly  G 

S.  Polliack  Limited, 
Goldhawk  Industrial  Estate, 
Brackenbury  Road,  London 

W6  OBA 

Tel:  01-743  2461 
Telex.  57946  POLLY  G 

Mafcers  of  exclusii^e  hand-decorated 
bathrooms.  These  are  prepared  in 
either  our  own  design  or  we  can  follow 
the  whims  and  desires  of  Interior 
Decorators. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Prudence  Cuming  Associates  Ltd., 

36  Dover  Street,  London 

wix  3RB 

Tel:  01-629  6430 

Fine  Art  photographers.  Our  studio  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  London 
Art  trade.  Commissions  undertaken 
anywhere  m  England  or  abroad. 


REMOVALS  &  SHIPPING 

Michael  Davis  Shipping  Ltd. , ' 

111  Mortlake  Road,  Kew, 

London  TW9  4AU  England 

Tel:  01-876  0434 

Telex:  928696 

and 

Michael  Davis  (Shipping)  Corp., 

29E,  61st  Street,  New  York,  NY 

10021,  USA. 

Tel:  ToU-tVee  800-227  7212  except 

in  NY   (212)  832  3655 

Telex.  645360. 

The  leading  specialists  for  shipbing  and 
backing  fine  art,  antiques,  ana 
household  removal  services  anywhere 
in  the  USA  or  abroad.  Storage  and  all 
allied  seriiices  available. 

Passport  Export  Services  Ltd. 
29  E.  61st  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10021,  USA. 

Tel:  Toll-free  800-227  7212  except 
in  NY  (212)  832  3661 

The  Interrwtioruj/  Buying  Card.  A 
complete  Buying  and  Shipping  Service 
for  the  Antiijue  Dealer  and  Collector. 

Gander  &  White  Shipping  Ltd. , 
21  Lillie  Road,  London  sw6  ieu 
Tel:  01-381  0571 
Specialist  pacl<ers  and  shippers  0/ 
antiques  and  works  of  art. 
International  household  removals. 
High  secunt>  storage. 

WOODEN  JIGSAW  PUZZLES 

Stave  Puzzles,  Inc.  Main  Street, 

Norwich, 

VT  05055,  USA. 

Tel:  802-649  1450. 

The  world's  most  beautiful  and 
difficult  wooden  jigsaw  puzzles.  From 
$200  to  $3,000;  elegantly  hand- 
crafted and  personalized. 

'Denotes  member  of  the  I.D.D.  A 


ASPREY  INTERIORS  LTD. ' 

165-16^' New  Bond  Street.  London 

WIY  OAR 

Tel:  01-62^2608 

Fine  miditional  and  Limtcmpmary 
inlcrior  design  executed  to  the  highest 
i(i(iiliiY.  Domestic  and  overseas 
iL'sidcmiiil  cind  uip  level  cammcrctul 
pmicity 

DESIGN  DIRECTION  JEAN  B 
LTD.- 

lOS  King's  Ro;iJ,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-^51  3298A) 

Inlcrmr  I  Vm^ti  -  K'cMdcritiiil  />lu,s 
I  nrmiicii-iiil    Si(/')>/\  ri//io7iishings. 
jiihncs,  u'dllpapcr.  carpet,  jurnnure. 
1  himcslw  and  coniracl.  Free 
•.(insnkancy  m  our  shouTooni 


INTERIOR  DESIGN 
&  DECORATION 


FRAYLAND  INTERIORS  LTD. 

1 1 1  Power  Road,  London  W4  5PY 
Tel:  01-995  4753  Telex:  8814385 
FRALNDG 

Internaiiiinal  interior  design, 
decoriitiiin,  iv/urlnshnieiu  and 
re\tiiratuin  nf  peruid  buddings, 
chaieaux,  palaces  and  luxury 
iipiiilments 

CHARLES  HAMMOND  LTD.  • 

165  Sloiinc  Street,  London  swixygE 
Tel:  01-2^5  2151  Telex:  91797(i 

Classical  imerior  design  and  decoration 
and  conrraci  service.  L'K'and  overseas. 
Exclusive  English  chintzes  and  linens, 
handmade  uphnhtery. 


INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF 
DESIGN* 

7  Eaton  Gate,  London  SWI 
Tel:  01-730  5508 

One  year  courses  in  Interior  Design 
and  Fine  and  Decorative  Arts,  ten 
week  courses  in  Decoration,  Fine  Arts 
and  Garden  Design.  Shorter  courses 
available. 

JAMANDIC  LTD.* 

22  Bridge  Stteet  Row,  Chester 

CHI    INN 

Tel:  0244  312822 
Interior  Designers,  Decorators  and 
Contract  Furnishers,  Fabrics, 
Wallpapers,  Lighting  and  Furniture. 


SCARISBRICK  &  BATE  LTD.  • 

111  Mount  Stteet,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  2043 

FuIIy  comprehensive  interior  design  and 
decoration  service  avaikible  with  a  large 
choice  0/  mteriuuiomil  fabrics  and 
u'allpapers.  Specialists  in  historic 
building  restoration  Ui  include  structure 
and  furnishings. 

WALSH-McLELLAN 
INTERIORS,  INC. 

1417  28th  Street,  NW. 
Washington,  DC  20007,  USA 
Tel:  202-337  2400 

rresti.g!ou5  resitiential  iind  corporate 
interiors.  Our  staff  proi'ides 
personalised  services  from  design 
conception  to  completion. 

Denotes  member  ot  the  I.D.D.  A. 


CONNOISSEUR 


DIAMOND      JUBILEE 

1923-1983 


Ibams^ 


8-10  HANS  ROAD.    KN  I  G  HTS  B  R  I  DG  E  ,   LONDON, S.W, 3 

{opp-  v/est  side  Harrods) 

Telephone:  01 -589  5266 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


A  fine  Sheraton  period  mahogany  dram 
table. 

Circa  1790 

Height  29  ins    73.7  cms 

Diameter  4.5|  ins     116.2  cms 


And  THAT'S  TIC^THE  LEGEND 

is  reborn  inevefy  piece  of 
'--    Waterford-  Crystal    / 


Bom  in  tire  at  the  end  ot  a  primitive 
iron  rod,  each  gkiwing  piece  of  Waterford 
is  hlown  into  hte  by  the  breath  ot  a  master 
oi  his  art. 


(2) 

The  tiery  lead  crystal  is  born  ot 
a  secret  Watertord  formula.  Fired  in  a 
turnace  heated  to  about  1400  degrees 
centiyr.ide,  it  is  drawn  out  to  be  shaped 
by  the  sheer  will  ot  the  artist. 


(3) 

Nowhere  in  the  world  are  j^lass 
blowers  more  h.iiled  tor  their  tjenius  than 
m  the  ancient  Irish  city  i)t  Watertord. 


(4) 

Held  to  a  strong  light,  pinpoint  seeds 
may  be  visible.  They  are  formed  by  the 
tiring  or  fusion  of  the  silica  sand,  red 
lead  and  potash.  These  seeds,  t)r  bubbles, 
are  as  natural  to  renowned  lead  crystal  as 
is  sediment  to  tine  wine. 


(5) 

The  knowing  hand  ot  the  master 
IS  clearly  visible  m  every  single  facet  ot 
Watertord. 


(6) 


The  \'ery  nature  ot  art  is  indi\'idu.iliry, 
a  hint  into  the  heart  ot  the  creator,  ,i  clue 
to  Its  ch.iracter.  Each  cut  is  a  source  ot 
pride  to  collectors.  Slight  xariations  gne 
the  handmade  objet  d'.irt  its  Lharacter. 
The  legacy  ut  a  legend. 


(7) 

Hold  Watertord  to  the  light  and  you 
can  see  indelibly  etched  the  signature  that 
identities  it  as  an  authentic  work  ot  art. 

Made  by  hand,  with  heart. 


■1 .";«.«,  .-.'a*,*. 


Authentic  Watertord  is  now  sgned  Free  booklet  Watertord  Cn/stal,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  NYIOOIO 


INOISbtUK 
3  October 


2  uLOF  lOUS 
V^S  IN  ROME 


!^ 


■wm. 


^ 


^2  9  188; 

IIBRARY    / 


■w 


the  signature  that  has  become  lege) 


.^i 


'fABBlCS  •  WALLCOVERTNGS  •  CURTAINS  •  THROUGH  INTERIOR  DESIGNERS  AND  FINE  STORES 

M4j1pN  WRITE:  GREEFF  FABRICS,  INC.,  150  MIDLAND  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NX  10573,  DEPT.  S 

riiVstGElMyilM^iiM^  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE,  WASH.  D.C.,  LONDON,  PARIS,  TORONTO 


Fine  Famille  Verte  Porcelain  Club  Shaped  Vase, 

Of  the  Kangxi  (K'ang  Hsi)  Period,  A.D.  1662-1722 

Height:  18  inches 


RALPH  i,  CEAIT  GALMMES 


ESTABLISHED  1910 


WORKS  OF  ART-CHINESE  ART 


,^WfW^fW:Y.  -1 0022; -^.i:  A . 


Cables  "Ralima  "  New  York 


Vacheron  Gonstantin:  to  own  one  is  a  rare  privilege; 
to  wear  one  is  to  share  in  history. 


"J^-,-  '  •■'■:*.. ■«-^*'^?is^.. 


■•r^.  .;••':  ^-^'-y^^.- 


-J-J 


'*<4^ 


'W  !;■ 


~P-T 


->■?  r^'T- 


VACHERON 


GONSTANTIN 

^;    '  Geneve 

t  Geneve,  en  Tile  depuis  1775 
5tH  Avgfuje,  New  York,  NY.  1 0020  •  2 1 2-757-3 1  52 


Stavropotilos 


Palm  Beach        New  Yofk        Bal  Harbour        1  rurnp  Tower 


iilt- 


/->•; 


The  most  successful  engine  transplant 
in  automotive  history. 


Mercedes-Benz  transferred  the  best-performing  engine  in  diesel  annals 

from  the  record  books  to  the  production  line-creating  the  best-performing  diesel  automobile 

in  America,  if  not  the  world:  the  swift,  smooth,  hi^y  civilized  300 D  Turbodiesel  Sedan. 


Five  cylinders,  turbocharged, 
so  intent  on  high  perfor- 
mance that  its  pistons  would 
be  constantly  cooled  by  auto- 
matic injections  of  oil-it  was  a 
radical  new  breed  of  diesel 
engine  that  Mercedes-Benz 
designed. 

But  instead  of  rushing  it 
into  production,  the  engineers 
first  raced  it  around  the  high- 
speed Nardo  circuit  in  Italy- 
mounted  in  the  C-111/3  re- 
search vehicle  shown  in  the 
background  at  left. 

Circulating  for  12  conhnu- 


Powerfiil  3-liter,  5-cylinder  turbodiesel  engine  lends 
the  300  D  unrivaled  performance. 


ous  hours  at  an  average  of  195  mph, 
the  C-111/3  and  its  amazing  new 
power  plant  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish nine  new  world  speed  and 
endurance  records.  No  diesel  had 
ever  gone  this  far,  this  fast  before. 
And  perhaps  no  record-setter  had 
ever  run  so  frugally  before.  The 
C-lll/3's  fuel  mileage  for  12  hours 
at  almost  200  mph:  14.7  mpg. 

The  point  had  been  made.  The 
performance  diesel  engine  was 
proven.  Sufficiently  so  that  its  de- 


Generating  vivid  acceleration  and 
muscular  passing  power;  cruising 
ease  all  but  indistinguishable  from 
gasoline-powered  cars-  and  EPA 


fuel  mileage  figures  of  [27 
city  est.  and  33  hwy.'-' 

Chassis  to  match 


mpg 


sign  was  then  carried  over  to  the 
production  line  virtually  intact. 
And  is  now  found  beneath  the 
hood  of  the  300 D  Turbodiesel 
Sedan  shown  here. 

The  result  is  the  best-perform- 
ing production  diesel  automobile 
in  America,  if  not  the  world. 


The  300 D's  engine  performance 
is  complemented  by  its  over-the- 
road  performance. 

"The  300  D's  success  in  striking 
a  balance  between  ride,  comfort 
and  handling  response  is 
equaled  by  less  than  a  handful 
of  other  cars  in  the  world," 
reports  one  American  auto- 
motive journal. 

That  highlights  one  key  dif- 
ference between  the  300D  and 
common  luxury  sedans.  An- 
other is  driving  pleasure;  this 
must  be  one  of  the  nimblest 
l!/2-lon  automobiles  afoot.  Its 
highly  refined  fully  independent 
suspension  system  means  that 
you  can  cover  ground  quickly  in 
this  car-even  if  the  ground  is  full 
of  chuckholes,  sudden  curves,  or 
other  rude  surprises. 

The  cabin  meanwhile  affords 


civilized  comfort  for  five  per- 
sons. This  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  trappings  and  gad- 
getry  The  300 D  is  a  solid 
machine,  secure-feeling  even 
in  extremes.  Careful  aerody- 
namic detailing  of  the  exterior 
helps  keep  it  almost  eerily  free 
of  wind  noise.  Your  body  is 
rested  in  carefully  contoured, 
heavily  padded  seats  specifi- 
cally designed  to  cope  with  the 
physical  stress  of  prolonged 
driving. 

Amenities  are  plentiful. 
Automatic  climate  control, 
electronic  AM/FM  stereo  radio 
and  cassette  player,  electric  win- 
dow lifts-few  if  any  reasonable 
creature  comforts  are  not  fitted  as 
standard. 

The  300 D  incorporates  120 
safety  features  as  standard  equip- 
ment as  well. 

Proven  on  paper  and  on  the  road 

Proof  of  the  300 D's  worth  can 
be  found  on  any  road  in  America. 
It  is  amplified  on  paper-in  the 
record  that  this  car  has  compiled 
for  retaining  its  value. 

After  the  first  three  years,  in 
fact,  the  300 D  Turbodiesel  Sedan 
has  been  shown  to  retain  an  aver- 
age of  80  percent  of  original  value, 
at  retail.  Proof,  indeed. 

*EPA  estimate  for  comparison  purposes. 
The  mileage  you  get  may  vary  with  trip 
length,  speed  and  weather.  Actual  high- 
way mileage  will  probably  be  less. 

©1983  Mercedes-Btnz  N,A.,  Inc  ,  Montvale,  NJ. 


Engineered  like  no  other  car 
in  ihe  world 


By  the  end  of  the  decade,carswill  be  reshaped 
by  advanced  aerodynamic  principles. 

But  you  don't  have  towait. 


From  Audi's  German  engineers:  the  new  5000S  sedan. 


While  the  sleek,  aerodynamic  de- 
signs of  other  car  makers  are  still 
in  early  prototype  stages,  this  stunning  new 
luxury  sedan  from  Audi's  German  engi- 
neers IS  in  production  and  available-now. 

The  Most  Aerodynamic  Luxury  Sedan 
America  Has  Ever  Driven.  Refined  in  Euro- 
pean wind  tunnels,  the  new  Audi  5000S 
slices  through  air  with  an  ease  and  agility 
that  are  outstanding  for  a  luxury  sedan 

So  "air  slippery"  is  the  design,  that  track- 
ing and  directional  control  are  maintained 
even  in  scveie  .:rr;'^>-->-nr!      Accelerati  m 


to  50  mph  IS  accomplished  in  8.0  exhilarat- 
ing seconds.  Handling  and  cornering  are 
close  to  what  you  would  expect  from  exotic 
sports  cars— the  result  of  advanced  front- 
wheel  drive  technology  and  a  performance- 
tuned  suspension 

Inside  the  sumptuous  interior  an  almost 
eerie  quiet  prevails.  Gracefully  curved  win- 
dows mounted  flush  with  the  roof  line  all  but 
eliminate  wind  noise 

Superior  Quality  Backed  By  A  Supe- 
rior Warranty.  To  in 
sure  the  quality  of  the 


new  5000S,  we  tested  it  over  3,2  million 
kilometers  in  Europe,  Africa  and  North 
America,  So  dependable  is  this  automobile, 
we've  covered  it  with  an  outstanding  new 
24  month/unlimited  mileage  warranty* 

Test  drive  the  new  Audi  5000S  and  expe- 
rience for  yourself  why  it  was  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  Europe's  "Car  of  The  Year", 

*For  complete  information  on  this  limited 
warranty  callforyour  nearestdealertoll-free 
at  (800)447-4700,  RORSCZHE  •  AUDI 


Audi:  the  art  of  engineering. 
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Cover 

Photograph,  taken  in  the 
Trastevere  section  of 
Rome,  by  Dan  Budnik/ 
Woodjin  Camp. 


86     Triumph  of  the 
Baroque 

Architectural  masterworks  hy 
Bernini  and  Borromini. 
B^  Dale  Harris 


74     The  Best  of  Rome 

Woven  through  our  porttoHo 
of  features  on  the  treasures  of 
the  Eternal  City  is  an 
itinerary  for  the  ultimate 
Roman  holiday. 

76     The  Tour 

Seven  and  a  half  days  of 
peerless  art,  architecture, 
cuisine,  and  shopping  in 
Rome  and  environs. 
B;y  Thomas  Moving 

80     In  Search  of  Buried 
Treasure 

No  city  has  more — or  more 
varied — subterranean 
marvels  than  Rome. 
B51  Anne  Headington 


96     A  View  of  Heaven 
Battered  but  intact, 
incomparably  impressive,  the 
Pantheon  survives. 
B^  Michael  Grant 

100     Living  in  Ancient 
Monuments 

Some  of  Rome's  laost 

gracious  homes  and  offices 

are  hidden  in  historic 

landmarks. 

B;7  Patricia  Corbet  t 

108     The  Persuader 

Monroe  Wheeler's  charm 
and  conviction  lie  behind 
the  success  of  New  York's 
Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
By  Elisabeth  Wynhausen 


114     Encore! 

Another  look,  ior  the 
Metropolitan  Opera's 
centenary,  at  Herman 
Mishkin's  photographs  of 
Caruso  and  his  peers. 
B;;y  Robert  Tuggle 

120     Great  Noses 
Merely  by  sniffing,  these 
people  help  create  fine 
wines  and  spirits. 

124     Postmodern  Furs 

Will  Karl  Lagerfeld's 
unrestrained  designs  for 
Fendi  become  classics.' 
B)'  Jonathan  Moor 

DEPARTMENTS 


17     Connoisseur's  World 

Queen  Elizabeth's  shoemaker 
creates  a  pump  for  us;  Rome's 
marble  wags;  Australia's  best 
beaches;  plus  noteworthy 
new  exhibitions  and  an 
introduction  to  the  new 
auction  season. 

43     Investor's  File 

The  gentle  art  of  English 
watercolors  comes  on  strong 
in  the  art  market. 


57     Restoration 
For  Mary  Heming,  beautiful 
cabinetwork  is  like  the  music 
of  Bach — and  it  must  be 
carefully  preserved. 

134     Focus 

The  great  Louis  Comfort 
Tiffany  took  credit  for  all  his 
jewels,  but  a  self-effacing 
woman  designed  many  of 
them. 

143     Review 

The  mountain-climbing 
classic  of  our  century. 

148     Postscript 

Here  is  a  view  of  a  part  of 
the  Sistine  ceiling  that  is 
unlike  any  other  you  have 
ever  seen. 
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we  can't  tell  you  who  banks  at  Morgan. 
But  we  can  tell  you  why. 


Like  good  art,  Morgan 
personal  banking  rela- 
tionships stand  the  test 
of  time.  Many  have 
lasted  for  decades,  some 
for  generations. 

Why?  It's  simply 
that  people  with  sizable 
income  and  assets  find 
Morgan  provides  a  qual- 
ity and  consistency  of 
service  unique  in  per- 
sonal banking.  And  they  like 
dealing  with  a  team  of  skilled 
bankers— usually  the  same  team, 
year  in  and  year  out. 

We'll  know  you, 
you'll  know  us 
Morgan  isn't  a  faceless  institution 
with  thousands  of  small  accounts 
and  transactions.  When  you 
bank  with  us  you  receive  individ- 
ual attentitm.  For  example,  when 
you  seek  investment  alternatives, 
your  Morgan  banker  can  help 
you  select  the  one  that  best  suits 
your  special  needs.  At  Morgan 


these  alternatives  range  from 
overnight  instruments  to  securi- 
ties that  include  governments, 
tax-exempts,  and  flexible  money- 
market  investments. 

Portfolio  management 
And  if  yt)u,  or  your  company  or 
partnership,  have  a  substantial 
portfolio,  we  will  be  glad  to 
introduce  you  to  our  specialists  in 
investment  management,  trust 
administration,  custody. 

Fc»r  clients  who  use  custody 
services,  we  provide  safekeeping 
of  securities  and  collection  of 


interest  and  dividends 
for  credit  to  the  account. 
We  also  monitor  bond 
maturities,  redemption 
calls,  tender  offers.  And 
there's  more. 

Preferred 
Credit  Line 
Now  we  also  offer  our 
custody  and  investment 
management  clients  a 
new  Preferred  Credit 
Line  at  very  attractive  rates. 
Under  this  plan  you  can  borrow 
agamst  your  securities  whenever 
you  want  for  whatever  purpose 
you  wish. 

How  to  learn  more 
For  more  details,  talk  with  a 
Morgan  Guaranty  banker  at  any 
of  our  New  York  offices:  23  Wall 
Street,  522  Fifth  Avenue  at  44th 
Street,  616  Madison  Avenue  at 
58th  Street,  40  Rockefeller  Plaza. 

Or  you  can  telephone  Ann 
W.  Milliard,  Vice  President,  at 
(212)  826-7885. 
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Five  year  international  warranty.  Intelligently  priced  at  $4250  and  $7600. 
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Adolf o  knows. 

Peter  Duchin  knows. 

Douglas  Fairbanks^  Jr.  knows. 

Charlotte  Ford  knows. 

Ann  Getty  knows. 

Dina  Merrill  knows. 

Robert  Mondavi  knows. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.  knows. 

Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.  knows. 

Geraldine  Stutz  knows. 


loday,  one  watch  stands  alone  as  the  most 
exclusive  watch  all  over  the  irorld. 

Audemars  Piguet;  a  watch  known  only  by  those 
tvho  kfiotv.  A  tvatch  whose  Siviss  heritage  dates  back  to  1875. 

As  an  influential  force  in  business,  finance,  architecture, 
film,  fashion,  sports,  and  the  creative  arts,  you  seek  the  same 
deliberate  e.xclusiuity  that  sets  you  apart  from  the  crowd. 

While  there  are  no  limitations  on  the  efforts  we  make 
to  satisfy  you,  there  are  strict 
limitations  on  the  number  of 
loatches  we  choose  to  make. 

We  ivill  not  deviate  from  this 
policy.  Today,  totnorrow.  or  ever 

Others  may  never  know  why  you  have  chosen  to  wear 
an  Audemars  Piguet. 

But  you  know,  Ycm've  always  know)}. 
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table:  (A)  Tea  Tray,  circa  1825.  $2250. 

(B)  Soup  Tureen,  circa  1825.  $4000.  (C)  Pair 


of  Wine  Coolers  (one  shown),  circa  1820. 
$3000  the  pair.  (D)  Pair  of  Wine  Coasters 
(one  shown),  circa  1825.  $500  the  pair. 
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stream,  Taos  Canyon,  New  Mexico,  1929;  watercolor;  14  x  20  inches;  signed  lower  right:  "Marin  29' 
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MY  EYE 


by  Thomas  Hoving 


The  ItalianMiracle 

The  story  goes  that  in  the  middle  oi 
the  worst  days  of  the  oil  crisis,  Italy, 
desperate  for  the  fuel,  secretly  sold 
what  it  could  obtain  to  Switzerland 
at  a  fabulous  price.  A  highly  placed 
member  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  was 
asked  why.  He  pondered  only  an  instant 
and  replied,  "It's  today's  Italian  miracle." 
Another  miracolo  italiano — foolish  waste 
of  resources — is  happening  today  not  in 
oil  brokering  but  in  the  world  of  art.  No 
other  country  bought,  pillaged,  or  stole 
so  many  masterpieces  at  the  time  when  it 
had  the  rest  of  the  world  in  its  clutches 
Nor  has  any  other  nation  produced  such 
legions  of  brilliant  artists  throughout  early 
Christian  times,  the  proto-Renaissance 
of  the  early  thirteenth  century  (who  were 
better  in  many  ways  than  those  of  the 
Renaissance),  the  Renaissance,  the  ba- 
roque period,  and  right  up  to  the  contem- 
porary period.  In  the  history  of  fine  arts, 
Italy  holds  sway. 

Yet,  sadly,  Italian  museum  officials  are 
squandering  their  artistic  resources  by  the 
shoddy,  unkempt  way  they  are  presenting 
them  in  all  too  many  of  their  institutions 
Take  the  greatest  single  museum  in  the 
world,  pound  for  pound  and  inch  by  inch, 
the  fabulous  Galleria  Borghese,  once 
called  the  "queen  of  private  collection 
on  earth,"  thanks  to  the  perspicacity  o 
Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese,  who  startei. 
it  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  trou- 
ble began  back  in  1902,  when  the  gallery 
came  under  the  control  of  the  state.  To- 
day the  Borghese  is  a  disgrace,  one  of  the 
most  poorly  managed  museums  I've  seen 
(and  I've  seen  plenty).  There's  hardly  a 
decent  bit  of  lighting  around.  The  sculp- 
tures are  filthy,  and  most  of  the  pictures 


are  sorely  in  need  of  a  good  cleaning. 

The  "miracle"  of  wasted  resources 
doesn't  stop  with  the  Borghese,  either.  The 
Galleria  Nazionalc  d'Arte  Moderna  is  a 
disaster,  with  dirty  walls,  burnt-out  lights, 
and  dust,  lots  t)f  it,  on  the  sculptures.  The 
very  place  that  is  supposed  to  be  "modern" 
is  tired,  old,  piecemeal,  hand-me-down, 
and  Mickey  Mouse. 

Two  of  the  gems  in  the  diadem  of  art 
museums  in  Rome  are  the  Galleria  Na- 
zionale,  in  the  Palazzo  Barberini,  and  the 
five  museums  comprising  the  Palazzo  dei 
Conservatori,  on  the  Campidoglio.  In  all, 
the  lighting  seems  to  emerge  from  the 
pitch  black  school  of  illumination.  In  the 
Conservatori  one  of  the  triumphs  of  Ital- 
ian civilization,  the  Lupa  Capitolina,  pos- 
sibly by  the  Etruscan  master  Vulca,  with 
the  supporting  players  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus cast  by  Antonio  del  PoUaiuolo,  vir- 
tually cannot  be  seen  unless  you  twist  your 
body  into  unseemly  contortions  to  avoid 
the  lighting,  which  is  focused  on  your  eyes, 
not  on  the  sculpture.  And  in  the  Barber- 
ini one  of  mankind's  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  portraiture.  La  Fory-iarma,  by  Ra- 
phael, was  recently  placed  in  a  new, 
"modern"  setting — only  to  be  illumi- 
nated by  a  spotlight  with  a  burnt-out  bulb. 
This  puts  the  Raphael  in  the  same  light 
as  the  other  pictures  in  the  Barberini. 

The  recent  news  from  Rome  is  that  a 
spate  of  new  museums  are  about  to  be 
constructed,  mostly  to  house  archaeolog- 
ical discoveries.  Now,  before  those  are 
built — and  one  fervently  hopes  they  will 
be  designed  with  more  sensitivity  than 
the  ugly  Etruscan  museum,  the  Villa 
Giulia — an  important  question  must  he 
asked.  Why  can't  a  great,  sophisticated 
country  like  Italy,  one  with  the  most  il- 
lustrious tradition  of  fine  arts  on  the 
globe,  fix  up  what  it  already  has?  There's 
no  secret  about  what  should  be  done. 
Maybe  all  we  need  is  another  sort  ot  Ital- 
ian miracle. n 
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Pasquino  Said  It: 

In  the  old  days  in  Italy  when  you  could 
get  burned  at  the  stake  for  speaking  out 
against  the  powers  that  were,  the  worldly- 
wise  Romans  devised  an  ingenious  way  ot 
making  their  opinions  known  to  their 
censorious  rulers:  they  set  up  the  Con- 
gresso  degli  Arguti,  the  Wits'  Conference. 
The  wits  here  are  vicarious — six  "talking 
statues,"  ancient  marble  sculptures  prom- 
inently displayed  in  Rome's  historic  cen- 
ter. From  the  sixteenth  through  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  the  arguti  editorial- 
ized upon  the  public  and  private  vices  ot 
Roman  notables — by  means  of  anony- 


Invective  lightened  the  Facchino's  load. 

mous  rhymes  and  riddles  posted  in  the 
dead  of  night  by  local  wags. 

The  oldest  and  most  celebrated  argiito 
is  Pasquino,  a  third-century  B.C.  replica 
ot  the  torso  of  Menelaos  from  Pergamon, 
a  sculpture  much  admired  by  Michelan- 
gelo and  Bernini.  Discovered  in  1501,  he 
still  stands  today  in  a  small  square  near 
Piazza  Navona.  Pasquino,  named  after  a 
legendary  Roman  tailor  famous  for  his 
sharp  tongue,  is  best  known  tor  his  criti- 
cism of  the  Barberini  pope.  Urban  Vlll, 
who  melted  down  the  Pantheon's  bronze 
ceiling  to  make  a  cannon  tor  Castel 
Sant'Angelo  and  the  Baldacchint)  in  Saint 
Peter's.  Pasquino's  comment  was  Quod  rum 
fecerunt  harbari.  jecerunt  Barhenni — "What 
the  barbarians  didn't  do,  the  Barberinis 
did."  After  the  death  of  another  pope, 
the  fearless  statue  hailed  the  pontiff's 
doctor  as  "the  liberator  of  the  nation,  the 
Senate,  and  the  Roman  people." 

Another  marble  spokesman  is  Mar- 
torio,  who  has  endeared  himself  to  Ro- 
mans as  Pasquino's  straight  man.  Mea- 
suring over  six  yards  in  length,  this  tirst- 
century  .MX  statue  probably  represents  an 
ocean  or  river  dv  It  used  to  grace  the 
Ferum  .  :   '■  i     .  (I        o  its  name)  before 


being  moved  to  its  present  site,  in  the 
Campidoglio,  in  1588.  The  Pasquino- 
Marforio  dialogues  retain  a  pungent  fla- 
vor even  after  tour  centuries.  When  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  ot  humble  origins,  made  a  prin- 
cess oi  his  sister,  a  simple  peasant  woman, 
Pasquino  donned  a  filthy  tunic.  Marforio 
asked  naively,  "Why  don't  you  get  your 
shirt  washed?"  Pasquino's  reply:  "Because 
the  pope  has  gone  and  made  my  laundress 
a  princess."  During  the  Napoleonic  oc- 
cupation, Marforio  queried,  "Are  all 
Frenchmen  thieves?"  Pasquino  answered 
succinctly,  "Not  all,  but  a  good  part" — 
buuna  parte. 

Not  tar  away,  on  the  Via  Lata,  is  a  foun- 
tain that  incorporates  the  Facchino,  or 
porter,  the  only  arguto  representing  a  real 
person:  the  unfortunate  Abbondio  Rizio, 
a  sixteenth-century  water  vendor  who 
died  ot  lifting  too  heavy  a  load.  The  Fac- 
chino spoke  out  for  the  common  people, 
while  the  aristocracy  expressed  its  views 
through  Pasquino,  and  Marforio  was  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  bourgeoisie.  These  were 
the  three  principal  arguti,  but  Romans 
could  also  let  off  steam  through  Madama 
Lucrezia,  a  gigantic  goddess  near  the  Pal- 
azzo Venezia  who  spoke  out  on  women's 
issues;  the  Babuino  (baboon),  near  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  v.'ho  specialized  in  lowly  ridi- 
cule; and  the  Abate  Luigi,  at  the  church 
ot  Sant'Andrea  della  Valle.  Abbot  Louis 
is  a  learned  sort  with  scroll  in  hand,  and 
bears  an  inscription  commemorating  "the 
eternal  fame  I  won  for  my  satire,  together 
with  Pasquino  and  Marforio." 

With  the  advent  of  uncensored  news- 
paper editorials,  the  statues  became  less 
loquacious.  Yet  even  now,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  see  an  arguto  fulminating  on  some 
burning  issue  or  other,  as  the  photograph 
below  shows.  — Patricia  Corhett 

Pasquino  took  on  the  fiolice  recently. 


Royal  Sole 


Hopefully,  we  asked  Queen  Elizabeth's 
shoemaker,  Edward  Rayne,  to  design  a 
walking  shoe  for  Connoisseur.  His  re- 
sponse was  what  he  calls  the  "museum 
pump,"  a  shoe  that  "can  take  you  to  all 
the  beautiful  places  you  want  to  see.  If 
you  have  to  walk  tor  hours,  comfort  comes 


The  Connoisseur  museum  p%imp  is  hand  seun 
out  ofkidskin  and  has  an  intaglio  wooden  heel. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  H.  &  M.  Rayne, 
Bond  Street,  London,  and  Delman  Shoe  Sa- 
lons, at  exclusive  stores  in  the  United  States. 
"I  would  expect  to  see  at  least  three  pairs  in 
different  colors  in  your  wardrobe,"  Rayne  ad- 


first  and  fashion  second.  Here  I  combined 
the  two.  The  heel  is  not  too  high,  the 
leather  is  light,  the  trim  subtle." 

Rayne,  a  reserved  and  self-effacing  man 
wht:)  has  spent  the  last  thirty-six  years  as 
president  and  chairman  of  an  interna- 
tional department-store  group  as  well  as 
in  exclusive  service  as  shoemaker  to  Her 
Majesty,  is  regarded  as  a  foremost  author- 
ity on  style  and  comfort.  "After  all,"  he 
says  loyally  yet  modestly,  "the  pressures 
on  the  queen  are  greater  than  most  ladies 
have  to  endure."  — Joyce  Pendola 


The  Hazards  of 
Music 

It's  now  nearly  three  hundred  years  since 
Jean  Baptiste  LuUy  died  of  the  aftereffects 
ot  hitting  himself  with  his  baton  while 
conducting  a  Te  Deum  for  Louis  XIV.  The 
baton  was  the  size  and  weight  ot  an  outsize 
billiard  cue,  and  conductors  normally  used 
it  to  beat  time  by  rapping  out  a  steady  tac- 
tac  on  the  floor;  but  on  this  occasion  Lully 
missed  the  floor  and  hit  his  toe  instead. 
The  bruise  became  infected,  and  poor 
Lully  did  not  live  to  complete  the  score 
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YOURS... 
LONDON 

Experience  Victorian  I.oikIoii  in  llie  liearl  ol 
fashionable  (helsea/Belgravia:  voiii  own  im- 
peccably furnished  residence  al  3  Sloaiie  (.ar- 
dens,  a  taithfullv  restored  brovvnsione  listed 
bv  Her  Majestv's  (lovernnieiit  for  its  historic 
sijjnihcance. 

Discerning  business  or  holidav  travelers  who 
appreciate  elegance,  privacy,  and  exceptional 
value  are  invited  to  consider  purchase  of  one  or 
more  time-shared  weeks  al  a  fraction  of  prevail- 
ing London  properrs  prices  and  constantlv  ris- 
ing hotel  costs. 

From  $8000  per  week 

35- year  lease 

DeLoof  &  Associates 
416  South  Main  Street 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104 
(313)995-4400     Telex:  28981 

Weeks  in  '.^  Sloane  (iardens  are  convenientb 
exchangeable  for  similar  accommodations  in 
Cannes,  Paris,  Palm  Beach,  .Sun  \'allev,  San 
Fiancisco.  lokvo,  Tel  Aviv,  Rio  de  |aneiro,  Fiji. 
Puerto  V'allarta,  and  more  than  700  other  loca- 
tions worldwide 


of  Achillc  ft  Polyxcnc.  Since  then  conduc- 
tors have  tended  to  favor  light,  pencil- 
thin  hafcMi.s  with  which  one  beat.s  time  in 
the  air  And,  on  the  whole,  people  have 
been  able  to  make  music,  as  well  as  listen 
or  dance  to  it,  without  endangering  their 
health.  The  nearest  thing  to  an  occupa- 
tional disease  known  to  concert  halls  and 
opera  houses  was  something  called  "trum- 
pet baldness,"  which  afflicts  only  brass 
players.  String  players,  you  will  have  no- 
ticed, .seem  to  have  no  trouble  keeping 
their  hair 


But  now  comes  word  of  a  disquieting 
development  that  bodes  ill  tor  the  liveli- 
est ot  the  arts.  Doctors  have  just  identi- 
fied a  whole  range  of  new  diseases  that 
are  caused  by  the  peculiar  ways  we  make 
music  in  the  late  twentieth  century.  One 
of  them,  recently  described  in  a  French 
pharmaceuticals  magazine,  is  known  as 
"disco  fingers"  and  has  been  reported  by 
growing  numbers  of  orthopedists  and 
physiotherapists:  it  is  a  muscular  dysfunc- 
tion brought  on  by  "snapping  the  fingers 
in  time  to  the  beat  ot  disco  music." 

A  related  condition,  "punk  eye,"  is  de- 
scribed as  an  ocular  hemorrhage  occur- 
ring in  patients  who  have  overperformed 
the  violent  leaps  required  by  the  Pogo,  a 
dance  with  explosive  up-and-down 
movements  in  favor  among  punk  rockers. 
A  third  disorder  common  among  disco 
patrons  is  "jeans  dermatitis,"  a  term  cov- 
ering a  variety  of  skin  diseases  caused  by 
the  wearing  ot  skin-tight  jeans  without 
underwear 

Worse  yet,  such  health  hazards  are  not 
confined  only  to  the  more  vehement 
branches  ot  music:  even  the  upmarket  end 
ot  the  spectrum  is  suddenly  subject  to 
mysterious  and  debilitating  ailments 
hitherto  unknown  to  musical  history. 
Earlier  this  year  Luciaim  Pavarotti  can- 
celed an  appearance  in  Tosca  at  Covent 
Cjarden  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  suf- 
fering from  an  allergy  to  the  dust  on  the 
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scenery.  As  Madame  Butterfly  would  have 
said,  O  tcmpura,  o  mores!  Time  was,  be- 
fore we  entered  this  feeble  and  hypo- 
chondriacal age,  when  all  that  mattered 
to  opera  singers  was  that  the  show  must 
go  on.  Enrico  Caruso  would  have  snapped 
his  fingers  at  such  a  malady  (in  time  to 
the  Te  Deum  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  of 
Tosca).  — A.  M.  O' Sullivan 

Lusty  to  the  Last 

New  York — "Picasso:  The  Last  De- 
cade," at  the  Grey  Art  Gallery  and  Study 
Center,  New  York  University,  October 
26  to  December  10,  1983.  During  his  long 
and  prolific  career,  Pablo  Picasso  never 
hesitated  to  shock  the  art  world  by  radi- 
cally transforming  his  style.  Those  who 
made  their  way  through  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art's  massive  1979  Picasso  ret- 
rospective can  attest  to  his  dizzying  va- 
riety of  forms  and  techniques.  If  you  could 
still  see  straight  by  the  time  you  arrived 
at  the  gallery  holding  the  last  decade's 
work,  you  couldn't  help  noticing  a  pau- 
city of  canvases — as  if  from  1963  to  his 
death,  in  1973,  the  master  had  retired  to 
his  rocking  chair,  bequeathing  inspira- 
tion to  the  next  generation.  Not  so.  Pi- 
casso painted  furiously  during  those  last 
ten  years,  but  the  public  is  unfamiliar  with 
this  period  because,   somewhat  like  an 


Picasso's  libidinous  Nu  et  Fumcur  (1968). 

embarrassing  relative,  most  a{  the  work 
has  been  kept  an  almost  shameful  secret 
by  historians  and  scholars.  Now  one  can 
see  more  than  seventy  of  these  works,  most 
of  them  never  before  shown  in  this  coun- 
try. America,  meet  the  dirty  old  man. 
Not  that  Picasso  didn't  always  have  a 
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Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  LOS  ANGELES 

Wilshire  Boulevard  at  Rodeo  Drive, 
Beverly  Hills,  California  90212 

(213)  275-4282     Telex  698-220 

800  421-4354,  m  California  800  282-4804 

"Ih^eadmfHoteh  ofth^Worid . 

800  22.V1230 
in  New  Yoik  Stale  (212)  751-8915  collect 
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800  323-7500 
in  Chicago  (312)  953-0505 


penchant  tor  the  erotic,  and  certainly  this 
work  is  immediately  recojjnizable  as  his. 
But  much  of  It  is  surprisingly  lascivious 
even  for  him  Perhaps  this  proliferation 
of  genitalia,  depicted  with  such  carnality, 
was  the  final  rage  of  an  old  man  obliged 
to  satisfy  his  sexuality  through  force  of 
imagination.  Other  subjects  appear  as 
well,  such  as  Pierrots  and  harlequins,  pipe 

CHOICE  AUCTIONS 

We  are  told  that  those  who  do  not  learn 
from  history  are  condemned  to  repeat  it, 
so  perhaps  the  lesson  of  last  season's  con- 
founding auction  results  should  he  drawn 
with  a  historical  rather  than  a  hysterical 
perspective.  Since  New  York  had  led  the 
auction  market  for  the  last  several  sea- 
sons, a  quick  review  of  the  records  of 
Christie's  and  Sotheby's  there  over  that 
period  is  illuminating. 

Christie's  has  announced  1982-83  New 
York  sales  of  $141  million,  up  21  percent 
from  last  season's  $117  million,  but  a 
modest  gain  of  only  4  percent  over  the 
previous  year's  $136  million.  Over  at 
Sotheby's,  New  York  sales  were  $191.3  last 
year,  $195.5  in  1981-82,  and  $290.6  mil- 
lion in  1980-81 ,  a  one-year  decline  of  2. 1 
percent  but  a  two-year  decline  of  over  30 
percent.  The  good  news  tor  SPB  is  that 
the  greatest  portion  of  last  season's  sales, 
almost  70  percent,  occurred  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer.  The  challenge  is  to  keep 
this  momentum  going. 

Easier  said  than  done!  Sotheby's  espe- 
cially is  faced  with  the  old  conundrum: 
how  to  increase  sales  per  se  while  working 
from  a  rigorously  reduced  operating  base — 
a  very  tight  rope  to  walk  indeed.  It  is  pos- 
sible, too,  that  the  ballyhoo  surrounding 
last  season's  highs  may  actually  have  the 
effect  of  depressing  a  still-weak  lower-  and 
middle-range  market.  If  future  success  de- 
pends on  fundamentals,  then  the  auc- 
tioneers as  a  lot  should  moderate  their 
self-congratulatory  enthusiasms  for  their 
recent  triumphs  and  adopt  a  much  sob- 
erer view  of  things.  Luckily,  it  seems  they 
may  be  doing  just  that,  judging  from  the 
solid  but  unspectacular  sales  that  are 
launching  the  new  season  this  month. 

London — Christie's,  October  3,  1983. 
Important  Italian  majolica  and  Conti- 
nental porcelain.  Personally,  1  prefer  Eng- 
lish ware  to  all  others,  but  Hugo  Morley- 
Fletcher  has  put  together  a  sale  that  is 
arguably  the  best  of  its  kind  this  year.  Fea- 
turing a  number  ot  fine  pieces  from  the 


smokers  and  children,  matadors  and  mus- 
keteers. But  most  often  the  fat,  childlike 
brushstrokes,  bold  colors,  and  cruel  dis- 
tortions express  the  frenzy  of  a  lusty  soul 
who  knows  he  is  running  out  of  time. 
During  a  single  twenty-month  period  to- 
ward the  end,  Picasso  produced  two  hun- 
dred large  canvases.  Precision  was  not  the 
priority.  — Cheri  Fein 

well-known  collections  of  Charles  Dam- 
iron  and  F  Lycett  Green,  the  lots  are  rich 
in  early-sixteenth-century  faience,  such 
as  a  Berettino  dish,  ca.  1525  (estimated 
at  £10,000-£20,000);  a  fine  Deruta  dish, 
ca.  1505  (estimated  at  £6,000-£8,000); 
or  the  Casa  Pirota  /onciino,  ca.  1525,  pic- 
tured opposite  (estimated  at  £10,000- 
£15,000). 

New  York — Christie's,  October  14  and 
15,  1983.  The  contents  of  Benjamin 
Ginsburg,  Antiquary,  and  the  property 
of  Cora  Ginsburg.  This  four-session  sale 
ot  over  SOO  lots  will  remind  us  for  one 
final  moment  oi  the  marvelous  tradition 
and  virtually  unerring  sensibility  we  had 
come  to  take  for  granted  from  three  gen- 
erations of  the  Ginsburg  family  for  almost 
ninety  years.  What  memories!  Untold 
numbers  of  collectt)rs,  curators,  scholars, 
and  students  used  to  come  to  the  Gins- 
burg shop  in  New  York  not  only  for  the 
objects  they  sought  to  possess  (or  even 
just  look  at),  but  also  to  enjoy  the  counsel 
^-.,  and  simple  kindness 

§^^F^\  of  this  extraordinary 

I    ^^P    I  family,  who  led  the 

V  ^y  M  way  in  so  many  fields 

I  ^^   1  of  collecting — pew- 

'   ^^   ^  ter  and   silver,    cos- 

tume and  textiles, 
ceramics  (especial- 
ly early  Delft),  and 
furniture  of  unpar- 
alleled quality.  The 
Queen  Anne  chair 
The  $100,000  chair,  shown  here,  for  in- 
^^^^^^^^^^^M  stance,  is  one  of  a  su- 
perb pair  that  will  probably  sell  for  over 
$100,000  each. 

New  York — William  Doyle  Galleries, 
October  19,  1983.  English  and  Conti- 
nental furniture  and  decoration.  The  sale 
includes  a  number  of  fine  pieces  of  Italian 
and  South  German  case  furniture  (which 
still  lags  in  fashion  and  price),  but  my 
favorite  is  a  Georgian  mahogany  book- 
case with  splendid  leaf  carving  on  the 
sweeping  mullions  and  a  finely  pierced 
pediment  and  frieze.  It  should  double  the 
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estimate  of  $6,000-$8,000.  (Doyle  seems 
frequently  to  low-ball  estimates,  but  who's 
to  argue  with  success?) 

New  York— Phillips,  October  20,  1983. 
Autograph  letters,  manuscripts,  rare 
books,  and  maps.  Phillips  has  enjoyed  in- 
creasingly successful  sales  in  this  field  over 
the  last  year  and  a  half.  The  coup  here  is 
a  six-page  original  manuscript  for  Bach's 
Cantata  no.  7,  of  June  24,  1742  (Christ, 
Unser  Herr,  zum  Jordan  Kam),  with  an- 
notations in  Bach's  own  hand  (estimated 
at  $10,000-$15,000).  Also  noteworthy 
are  five  letters  from  Einstein  to  Ludwick 
Silberstein,  discussing  the  unified  field 
theory  and  the  general  theory  of  relativ- 
ity (estimated  at  $2,000-$2,500  each). 
And  don't  overlook  the  collection  of  more 
than  150  maps  by  Mercator,  Blau,  Ortel- 
lius,  and  other  great  cartographers. 

DiNKY'Dl  AND 


New  York — Sotheby's,  October  26, 
1983.  Important  nineteenth-century 
paintings.  Many  of  the  artists  expected  to 
do  well  in  this  sale  owe  a  significant 
amount  ot  their  current  luster  to  the  tick- 
le finger  of  art  historicism  (which  is  to 
say,  the  constant  need  for  dissertation  and 
research  topics).  If  twenty  years  ago  you 
had  told  your  friends  you  were  collecting 
late.-nineteenth-century  salon  painters 
like  J. J. J.  Tissot,  they  would  have  laughed 
you  to  scorn.  Now  the  joke's  on  them.  In 
May  1982  at  Sotheby's  New  York,  an  early 
picture  by  this  Anglo-French  belle  epoque 
painter  sold  for  a  mind-blowing  $137,500, 
and  in  June  1983  Christie's  London  re- 
alized a  record  £561,600  ($842,000!)  for 
another.  Consider  what  other  pictures  by 
what  other  artists  you  could  get  for  this 
same  amount  and  you  will  see  the  reason 
for  my  apoplexy. 


One  ofTissot's  amorous  portraits  of  his  mis- 
tress Kathleen  Newton  (left),  at  Sotheby's 
New  York.  At  Christie's  London,  a  fine  col- 
lection of  antique  Italian  majolica  (above). 

Not  that  Tissot  is  without  his  merits  or 
admirers.  At  the  height  of  his  success,  in 
the  1880s,  one  of  his  paintings  went  for 
the  then-astounding  sum  of  $1,600  (about 
$70,000  in  today's  coin),  and  he  even 
attracted  favorable  notice  from  such  au- 
thorities as  van  Gogh,  who  once  com- 
mented that  "some  Tissots  are  indeed  just 
.  .  .  beautiful. "  Yet  only  a  few  decades  ago 
Tissot's  pictures  often  went  for  ridicu- 
lously low  sums,  e.g.,  £8-£12. 

The  picture  above,  entitled  The  Tale: 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Newton  and  Her  Niece  Lilian 
Ethel  Hervey  in  St.  Johns  Wood,  is  a  tender 
depiction  of  the  mistress  of  his  London 
years,  but  certainly  not  the  best  of  the 
many  Newton  portraits  to  reach  the  mar- 
ket recently.  It  would  be  a  welcome  sign 
that  common  sense  was  reasserting  itself 
if  it  didn't  exceed  the  estimate  of  $30,000- 
$40,000.  —James  R.  Lyons 


Tamarama  Too 

Westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright.  Aus- 
tralia is  the  last  refuge  for  those  for  whom 
paradise  itself  reeks  of  coconut  oil.  Its 
36,000-mile  coastline  has  more  beaches 
than  any  other  half  dozen  countries  put 
together,  and  the  problem  for  a  visitor  is 
in  choosing  the  hundred-mile  stretch  of 
sand  where  she  will  plant  a  parasol. 

International  travelers  land  within  a  bus 
ride  of  the  beach,  Sydney  being  one  of 
the  few  large  and  civilized  cities  on  an 
unspoiled,  unpolluted  coast.  Of  the  surf 
beaches  within  a  few  miles  of  downtown 
Sydney,  the  most  egregiously  fashionable 
is  Tamarama,  where  all  women  are  toples'- 


.■>  renew  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  '  -iv.k  '<U. 
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apart  from  their  Walkmans;  the  mi)st  re- 
nowned is  Bondi,  where  surfers  hack  from 
the  world  circuit  parade  themselves.  Un- 
less you  are  drawn  to  naked  crowds,  these 
and  the  official  nudist  beaches  on  the 
harbor  are  to  be  avoided  from  late  spring, 
in  October,  through  the  subtropical  sum- 
mer days  o{  February. 

Instead,  swim  in  the  rock  pool  at  Curl 
Curl  or  body-surf  at  Freshwater,  on  a 
slightly  circuitous  route  through  the 
coastal  suburbs  to  Palm  Beach.  To  explore 
farther,  you  can  rent  a  boat  to  straggle  up 
the  Hawkesbury  River,  perhaps  stopping 
for  lunch  at  Berowra  Waters  Inn,  the  fin- 
est restaurant  in  Australia. 

But  dinky-di,  devastatingly  unchic 
Australians  will  he  elsewhere;  lor  m- 
stance,  on  "Shelley"  Beach  (near  Cron- 
uUa,  on  a  southern  peninsula  of  Sydney), 
where  locals  go  skindiving  to  wrench  ab- 
alone  off  the  rocks  before  cooking  it  right 
there  on  the  beach.  Some  four  hundred 
miles  farther  up  the  shore  is  Byron  Bay, 
the  most  easterly  point  ot  Australia,  in  a 
region  where  the  hills  roll  down  to  the 
sea,  palms  fringe  the  impeccable  sand,  and 
dolphins  play  in  the  Pacific.  You  will  find 
your  private  beach  a  few  minutes'  drive 
from  town,  which  is  settled  both  by  orig- 
inal country  people,  with  broad-brimmed 


Akubra  hats  and  broader  accents,  and  by 
the  later  arrivals,  dropout  farmers  for 
whom  life  without  batik  and  bean  sprouts 
IS  unimaginable. 

It  for  you  the  point  ot  Australia  is  its 
i.solation,  start  (.)ut  a  thousand  miles  up 
from  the  beach  at  Cairns,  in  Queensland, 
at  around  the  same  latitude  as  Samoa, 
with  a  cooler  filled  with  Elizabeth  Ries- 
ling. The  road  climbs  through  rain  ftirest, 
beaches  in  sight,  and  all  yours.  The  in- 
trepid might  make  for  Cooktt)wn,  where 
the  sands  are  the  whitest,  the  waters  the 
clearest,  and  the  locals  so  slow-moving 
that  you  will  be  k)st  for  a  week  before 
anyone  ne)tices.      — Elisabeth  Wynhansen 

Victorians  Albert 

On  October  11  the  Royal  College  of  Art 
opens  its  exhibition  devoted  to  Prince  Al- 
bert, the  German  prince  who  served 
Queen  Victoria  and  Britain  as  prince 
consort.  The  new  year  will  also  bring 
publication  of  a  biography  of  the  prince, 
by  the  first  author  to  be  given  unre- 
stricted access  to  Albert's  papers.  Robert 
Rhodes  James,  MP  for  Cambridge,  has  just 
completed  six  years  of  research  and  writ- 
ing, and  he  suggests  that  Albert  was  Brit- 
ain's counterpart  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  The 


Albert's  best  side,  by  the  queen's  hand. 

prince  was  statesman,  politician,  com- 
poser, estates  manager,  and  Cambridge 
University  chancellor.  He  is  credited  with 
rescuing  Cleopatra's  Needle  from  Egypt, 
initiating  the  Victoria  Cross,  populariz- 
ing Christmas  trees,  and  putting  an  end 
to  dueling.  He  also  helped  create  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts. 

His  one  signal   lack  of  enthusiasm 


Thomas  Hart 
Benton 

(1889-1975) 


(BnRA\[inA\K)fl 

1014  Madison  Ave.  (at  78th  St.) 
New  York  10021  •  (212)  535-5767 


Cotton  Fields,  1949.Watercolor  on  paper,  21  x  28V2  in.  Signed  &  dated ,  lower  right;  Benton  49 


Hours:  Tues.-Sat.,  10  a.m. -5  p.m 
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WILLIAM  D  BUCKMAN  S 

1983  DELUXE 


I2th  ANNUAL 

"Cfinsfwas  in  Zcrmatt/ 

New  Year  in  Wienna" 

l<J  DrfV'-- December  17   m«Mjnuarv -1   l'-'«'l 

HIGHLIGHTS*  The  Nut(_r,ieker  Bdlk-I  dl  Lin 
cuin  Center  in  New  Yoik*  Sleigh  Rules  in 
Switzerland  *  Black-tie  Christmas  Dinner  *  A 
private  Concert  sung  by  the  Vienna  Chen 
Boys  *  Performance  at  the  Spanish  Riding 
Academy  *  Vienna  Philharmonic  Concert  and 
Brunch  *  '  Die  Fledermaus  at  the  Vienna  Slai> 
Opera  House  *  New  Years  Eve  Dinner  ,ind  th. 
Imperial  Ball  in  Vienna s  Hofburg  Palaie 
LAND  PRIcf-  sj/J'i  no 


"f 


K^    U  J 


C    V_     L     O 
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2nd  ANNUAL 

"Omstmas  at  Qrocket  h^all 

in  the  Englisif]  Countryside' 

lb  Days- December  l«  MXManuaiy  .'   b«4 

HIGHLIGHTS*  Five  Days  as  the  Guests  ol  L^n 
Brocket  in  his  Adam-style  Mansion  *  A  blaik-ti 
Dinner  at  Carlton  Club*  Opera  Pertormance  . 
Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden  *  A  Coi  kta 
Parly  at  The  Arts  Club  in  Londi'n  *Tiadition. 
Lnglish  Pantomime  Shew  *  Christmas  Eve  Car. 
Ceremony  *  Boxing  Dav  Hunt  Meet*  Pert' it 
manceot  the  Hit  Musical  Cats  *  New  Years  Fv 
Ball  at  The  Savoy 

LAND  Pk'icl   s.l'iHiji)(i 

♦ 

i'«i|li  ('ii'iiiiiiib  lultii  i-.u'ilcii 

h'l  lif/M/nhlf/i'M  illiit  iVninUi'  >iV  lliiLtl  !niVt1  ihh'n! 

01  u'lilail 

TRAVEL  TIME 

17  :■,   sl.Mf    sIRLd.l 
CHIcAGci  a  LINDIS&OdDJ 
TOLL  fKI  L  i:'',ainr)2l-472'. 
I\  ILLINOIS!  il.'i  72(.-7l^'7 


showed  Itself  when  he  tirst  met  VicU)ria. 
She  laughed  so  much  that  he  got  a  head- 
ache, and  he  did  not  care  much  for  lier 
looks  either.  But  what  sentiment  scorned, 
time  and  anihition  arranged,  and,  once 
wed,  the  couple  appeared  devoted.  Vic- 
tuna,  who  helieved  that  marriage  was  lot- 
tery, hoasted  that  her  union  with  Albert 
was  made  in  heaven.  Albert's  place  was 
nonetheless  forever  ambiguous.  "If  Mama 
is  queen,"  asked  his  favorite  daughter, 
Vicky,  "why  is  Papa  not  king.'"  Never  the 
master,  always  subject  to  his  wife's  dic- 
tates, he  struggled  with  boreciom  and 
depression  as  well  as  Victoria's  willfulness 
and  tears.  Eventually  she  allowed  him  to 
play  a  role  in  affairs  of  state,  even  to  make 
decisions  for  her.  Their  greatest  continu- 

"I  depended  on  him  for 
everything  and  had  no 
will  of  my  own." 

ing  tri.il  was  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  who 
was  given  to  tantrums  as  a  child,  to  dim- 
wittedness  at  all  stages,  and  to  dissolute- 
ness under  any  circumstances.  For  his 
gluttt)ny  he  became  known  as  Tum-Tum, 
and  for  his  other  appetites  as  Edward  the 
Caresser. 

Albert  died  in  1861,  leaving  Victoria 
to  struggle  alone  for  another  forty  years 
in  seemly  grief.  "1  depended  on  him  for 
everything,"  she  wrote,  "and  had  abso- 
lutely no  will  of  my  own.  He  told  me  when 
tt)  go  to  bed  and  when  to  get  up;  he  or- 
dered all  my  actions,  all  my  thoughts." 
"Albert,  His  Life  and  WoA,"  October  11. 
1985,  through  Jamuiry  22,  1984,  at  the  Royal 
Collef^e  oj  Art,  Kensington  Gore,  London 
SW7  2EU;  584-5020.        —Israel  Shenker 


Harvestinq  the 
Arts 


In  Paris,  the  curtain  rises  on  the  new  sea- 
son with  the  Festival  d'Automne.  From 
September  through  December,  this  long 
look  at  contemporary  culture  is  the  sub- 
ject— sometimes  controversial — of  the 
city's  attention. 

The  festival  means  internaticmal  the- 
ater, dance,  music,  cinema,  video,  and 
photography.  It  takes  place  in  all  avail- 
able spaces:  Jean  Louis  Barrault  and  Ma- 
deleine Renaud's  Theatre  du  Rond  Point 
hosts  Japanese  No;  Carmelo  Bene's  Mac- 
beth is  at  the  Theatre  de  Paris;  Australian 
aborigines  make  music  at  Peter  Brook's 
Bouffes  du  Nord;  and  Bob  Wilson's  the 


This  Kindel 
collection  can  be  seen 
at  these  fine  stores 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Beacon  House  Furniture 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix  Mehagian's  Furniture  Galleries 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles  Cannell  &  (jhatfin 
Rancho  Mirage  LaMirage 

CONNECTICUT 
Darien  Christman's 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

W  &  J  Sloane.  Inc 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  Mathews'  Furniture  Galleries 
Savanna  Klugs 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Marshall  Field  &  ( '.otiipany 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Paine  Furniture  Gompany 

MICHIGAN 

Grand  Rapids  Klingman  Furniture  Gompany 

NEW  JERSEY 

Paramus  W  &  J  Sloane.  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 

Buffalo  tjonley  Interiors 
Huntington  Classic  Galleries 
New  York  B  ,'\ltman  &  Gompany 
New  York  W  &  J  Sloane,  Inc- 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte  Golony  Furniture  Shops 
Durham  Style  Graft  Interiors 
Wilmington  Sutton  Council 

OHIO 

Cincinnati  Interiors  by  Kurtmitis 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Furlong  Hendrixson's 
Haverford  O'Neill  &  Bishop 
Pittsburgh  Gaymar  Gompany 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  Them  Furniture  Gompany 

Columbia  Smoak  s 

TENNESSEE 

Maryville  Law's  Furniture  CJompany 

Nashville  Bradford  Furniture  Company 

TEXAS 

Houston  Brittain's  Fine  Furniture 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia  Beach  Willis  Furniture  Gompany 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee  Paul  Weise 
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This  collection  of  impor- 
tant American  furniture 
is  designed  to  properly 
reflect  our  heritage  and 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  work- 
manship of  the  early 
American  craftsman. 

Each  object  is  true  to  the 
original  from  which  it  was 
taken  and  reflects  the 
scholarship  which  guides 
all  product  development 
at  Kindel. 


Hi  III 


Obi  ects 

of 

Merit 

For  a  brochure  illustrating 
Kindel's  Objects  of  Merit  and 
18th  Century  English/ 
American  Collections  send 
three  dollars  to: 
Kindel  Furniture  Company 
Post  Office  Box  2047 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
49501 


Now  that  you 
have  the  means, 

isn't  it  time 
to  consider  one 

of  the  ends? 


MAUNA  IAN  I  BAY  HOTEL 

GOLF  AND  TENNIS  RESORT 
On  the  Kohala  Coast/Big  Island  of  Hawaii 

See  your  Travel  Agent  or  call  Hawaii 

toll-free:  800-367-2323. 

Operated  by  ttie  Emerald  Hotels  Corporation 
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This  \t'ui  the  dancers  will  be  Australian. 


CIVIL  ivarS  i.)pen,s  ar  rht-  ThcArre  do  l,i 
Ville.  It  Parisians  are  disquieted  hy  the 
melange  ot  sights  and  snunds,  that  is  as  it 
should  he:  Festival  Director  Michel  Guy 
helieves  that  culture  is  alive  and  not  nec- 
essarily French. 

Michel  Guy  created  his  festival  in  1972, 
from  a  passion  tor  what  he  calls  "the  avant- 
garde  Americain" — Merce  Cunningham, 
Boh  Wilson,  Philip  Glass  ...  A  htirti- 
culture  specialist  once  hased  in  Guade- 
loupe, and  an  amateur  ot  art  and  archi- 
tecture with  an  eye  tor  choreography,  Guy 
used  to  travel  most  oi  the  year  and  he- 
came  aware  ot  the  lacks  ot  French  culture. 


Whither  SoHo? 

Downtt)wn  started  moving  hack  uptown 
last  month.  The  Holly  Solomon  Gallery, 
which  opened  m  SoHo  in  1^75  when  the 
art  scene  there  was  wild  and  woolly, 
moved  to  724  Fifth  Avenue.  That's  cheek- 
hy-jowl  with  Bergdort  Goodman,  Henri 
Bendel,  Tiffany's,  and  the  Trump  Tower. 
The  gallery's  artists  shouldn't  mind  the 
mt>ve.  It  hrings  them  to  the  traditional 
heart  ot  the  New  York  art  world,  to  the 
canonization  ot  the  marketplace.  At  least 
two  of  them,  Laurie  Anderson  and  Wil- 


"Postwar  Paris  had  run  out  of  steam,"  he 
says.  "It  needled  to  he  revitali:ei.l."  The 
\'egetahle-garden  expert  e\entually  per- 
suaded President  Cjeorges  Pompidou  to  let 
him  practice  his  cross-fertilizations  in  the 
cultural  field  and  create  his  festival. 

"1  made  a  joh — or  two — t)ut  ot  a 
hohhy,"  says  Guy,  wlm  hecame  minister 
ot  culture  in  N74.  "The  French  are  sus- 
picious of  a  minister  ot  culture  who  col- 
lects, whi>  has  his  own  tastes,"  he  ex- 
plains, [">ointing  to  his  resolutely 
contemporary  collection  tif  Bram  Van 
Welde  paintings.  "1  have  my  tastes  and 
distastes;  the  festival  is  huilt  on  iriy  tastes. 
I  make  mistakes  and  I'm  nt)t  at  all  sure 
that  my  short  list  is  the  right  one,  hut  at 
least  I'm  curious.  1  take  the  plane  and  go 
to  see." 

The  tenor  of  the  festival,  with  its  ac- 
cent on  the  exotic,  may  not  suit  the  pres- 
ent regime's  policy  to  promote  French 
production,  hut  Cniy  claims  he  has  no 
prohlem  with  his  successor  at  the  Culture 
Ministry,  Jack  Lang;  "We  ha\'e  a  distant 
hut  cordial  relationship,"  he  says.  This  de- 
spite the  tact  that  Cuiy  had  removed  Lang 
from  the  natiiHial  Theatre  de  Chaillot 
when  he  vv<is  minister  an^l  Lang  recently 
returned  the  com|iliment,  causing  Guy  to 
resign  from  his  directorship  at  the 
Cinematheque. 

But  Guy  kept  his  festival.  Now  that  the 
original  avant-garde  has  hect)me  classic, 
he  travels  farther  afield.  This  year,  he  is 
elated  hy  his  disct)very  ot  Australia,  new 
and  old.  "I  felt  there  was  a  hirth  of  an 
autonomous  culture  there,  something  like 
the  U.S.  at  the  end  ot  the  nineteenth 
century."  As  tor  the  original  Australians, 
he  has  persuaded  thirty-tive  men  and 
women  from  the  desert  to  wear  clothes 
and  take  a  plane  for  the  first  time  to  hring 
their  native  dances  to  the  streets  and 
stages  of  Paris.  For  information,  call:  Fes- 
tival d'Automne,  156,  rue  de  Rivoli.  75001 
Pans.  Tel.  296  12  27.  —}oan  Duportt 

liam  Wegman,  have  already  attained  pop- 
ular success  inconceivable  tor  an  artist 
even  five  years  ago.  Anderson,  a  perfor- 
mance artist,  has  a  major  recording  con- 
tract; Wegman,  a  photographer  and  video 
artist,  appears  on  television  and  his  pho- 
tographs were  featured  in  Life  magazine. 
Holly  Solomon  remarks,  "Tlie  notion  that 
the  avant-garde  lives  and  hreathes  in 
SoHt)  is  very  old-fashioned." 

That  the  vanguard  did  live  and  breathe 
there  was  why  the  Solomons  opened  their 
gallery  in  SoHo  in  the  first  place.  That 
other  galleries  flourished  downtown,  at- 
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tractin^  uptown  art  dealers,  and  then 
shops  and  real-estate  devel(.)pers,  is  a  m.it- 
ter  of  record.  That  most  of  the  artists  then 
fled  the  soaring  prices  of  the  nei^hhor- 
hood  they  civilized  is  another  chapter,  writ 
small,  in  the  chronicles  oi  the  vanishing 
frontier. 

When  the  artists  moved  out,  the  prem- 
ise of  the  Holly  Solomon  Gallery  also  dis- 
appeared. Instead  of  being  art  dealers  who 
worked  where  the  artists  lived  and  the  art 
was  made,  the  Solomons  became  the  un- 


Solomon  and  her  .stable  move  a  step  up. 


easy  hosts  to  a  horde  of  walk-ins  who  tilled 
the  gallery  beyond  the  viewing  point. 
And,  with  the  the  end  ot  their  ten-year 
lease,  the  Solomons  faced  paying  Fifth 
Avenue  prices  for  West  Broadway  space. 

"We  could  have  moved  east,  where  the 
rents  are  lower,  and  started  over,"  Solo- 
mon notes.  "But  we  hai.i  done  that  al- 
ready. We  have  grown,  our  artists  have 
grown.  Why  not  do  something  new,  in- 
stead of  doing  what  we  did  before?" 

The  new  gallery  has  been  designed  for 
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Never  have  so  many 
done  so  much  for  so  few 


I^ast  year,  one  of  every  400,000  cars 
sold  in  the  United  States  was  an  Aston  Martin  Lagonda.  So  while  one  can  say  that  you  have  to 
see  it  to  beheve  it,  seeing;  a  Lagonda  is  easier  said  than  done. 

That  the  Lagonda  exists  at  all  is  a  tribute  to  traditional  British  stubbornness  as  well  as  to 
traditional  British  craftsmanship.  It  exists  largely  because  the  300-odd  people  who  build  the 
Lagonda  insist  on  it. 

These  indomitable  men  and  women  make  the  Lagonda  by  hand.  Literally.  They  take  flat 
aluminum  sheets  and  hammer  them  into  the  shape  of  bodv  panels.  They  weld,  sand  and 
smooth  coachwork  until  an  inspectors  caress  can  detect  not  a  single  blemish.  They  lavish 
upon  the  finished  fomi  23  coats  of  hand-rubbed  lacquer  achieving  a  deep  jewel-like  lustre. 

Even  the  engine  is  handmade,  from  the  engine  block  out,  and  signed  by  one  of  our  four 
engine  builders. 

IiLside  the  Lagonda,  the  world  s  most  sophisticated  electronic  instrumentation  is  nestled 
in  a  setting  reminiscent  of  a  private  club;  luxuriously  comfortable  hand-stitched  leather  seats, 
pure  wool  caq^ets  and  carefully  matched,  hand-rid^bed  walnut  paneling. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  limit. 

The  people  who  make  Lagondas  make  them  at  th<'  rate  of  only  two  a  week;  they  can 
work  no  faster.  Twenty-four  Lagondas  are  designated  for  the  I  nited  States  each  year.  There  is 
a  substantial  waiting  list. 

Thus,  while  we  would  be  delighted  to  demonstrate  a  Lagonda  for  you  at  any  time,  you 
need  not  rush  in  today.  Write  for  oiu-  brochure. 

Aston  Martm  Lagonda,  342  W.  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  CT  06830,  (203)  629-8830 
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Baker  Furniture 


Continental  Collection 


In  the  l(Sth  and  early  l'')th  cen- 
turies the  Louis  XV,  Louis  XV'L 
Directoire  and  Empire  styles 
flowed  throui^hout  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  from  the  Brittany 
region  of  France  to  southern 
Italy.  Baker  has  edited  the  hest 
from  this  remarkable  era  to  Be 
reproduced  with  consummate  at- 
tention   to   the   fine   details  ol^ 


aLithentic  design,  material  and 
craftsmanship.  This  comprehen- 
sive collection  of  dining,  bedroom 
and  occasional  designs  is  avail- 
able through  many  fine  furniture 
and  department  stores.  You  are 
inv'iteel  to  write  for  their  names 
am.!  to  send  %'^').00  for  our  Con- 
linental  Collection  cnialogue  to 
Baker  Furniture,  [X'pv    !')7,  1661 


Monroe  Avenue  N.W.,  Grarid 
Rapids,  Michigan  49505. 


J 


A  North  Ameman  Philip.  C.n.p.inv 

Sh,.«r.«.m.  in    Acl.)i,l..,  rhicign,  f  levej.iiid.  D.ill.ix  Hish 

Point.  Houslon.  1  OS  AnKc-l.s.  Mi.imi    .\'fw  Votk  ,  Phll.idelphij. 

S.in  Fr.ini-lsLu,  Troy,  W.ishinKton  DC    .ind  London 


We  look  at  your  valuable  things 
the  way  you  do.  ^ 
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You  may  "^j^ 

be  a  collector  of         ^^5-3 

19th  Century  sporting 

oils,  or  jade  from  the 

Ching  dynasty.  Or  you  may  own 

fine  diamonds,  a  Queen  Anne 

longcase  clock,  or  perhaps  a 

1928  Duesenberg.To  properly 
protect  your  important 

possessions,  you  should 
know  about  Chubbs  approach 
to  the  valuation  of  important 
personal  items. 

To  establish  proper  amounts 
of  insurance,  we'll  agree  with  you 
on  the  value  of  each  of  the  items 
i\  \-l      you  want  to  insure  specifically 
and  if  an  item  is  lost,  destroyed 
or  stolen,  that's  the  figure  you 
receive,  whether  you  decide  to 
replace  it  or  not.  You  don't  like 
to  quibble— and  neither  do  we. 


It's  this  kind  of 
sensitivity  in  insuring 
all  kinds  of  personal 
property  which  has 
made  Chubb  the 
leading  insurer  of 
jewelry  in  this  country 
for  nearly  a  century 
When  you  deal  with  us,  you'll  be  dealing  with 
people  who  have  both  expert  knowledge  and  an 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  articles  they  insure. 

Your  agent  or  broker  can  tell  you  more  about 
the  unique  advantages  of  Chubb  Valuable  Articles 
Insurance. 


v 


% 


For  complimentary  literature  about  this,  and  our 
other  personal  insurance  products  please  write  us. 

We  look  at  things  of  value  through  the  eyes 
of  their  owners. 

This  is  how  we  think  at  Chubb. 


C 


OMUBB 

Group  of  Insurance  Companies 

Warren,  New  Jersey  07060 

Chubb  is  proud  to  play  a  part  in  bringing  you  Vietnam:  a  Television  History.  Watch  for  it  on  your  local  PBS  station. 
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sociability.  "I  want  it  to  be  comfortable, 
relaxed,  and  gracious,"  Holly  Solomon 
explains.  She  hopes  to  recoup  some  of  the 
pleasure  of  conversing  with  artists  and 
collectors  that  vanished  in  the  crush  ot 
SoHo  pedestrian  traffic.  And  she  firmly 

Mechanical  Is  Good" 

Swiss  watches  ain't  what  they  used  to  be. 
Most  of  the  familiar  big  brands,  driven  by 
Japanese  competition,  have  been  forced 
to  stop  manufacturing  costly  mechanical 
movements  for  their  timepieces  and  to 
convert  to  quartz.  But  a  few  tenacious 
houses  at  the  top  of  the  industry  have 
been  able  to  hold  out,  making  ultra-ex- 
pensive models  that  are  valued  primarily 
as  jewelry  and  are  impervious  to  trends. 
One  of  the  grand  old  names  among  them 
is  Jaeger-Le  Coultre,  which  turned  150 
this  year  and  whose  headquarters  in  Ge- 
neva we  visited  recently  on  the  occasion 
of  the  anniversary  celebration. 

There  was  good  reason  to  celebrate,  for 
the  firm  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  anach- 
ronism. So  far  it  has  made  only  a  polite 
bow  to  the  electronic  age,  with  a  token 
gamut  of  quartz  watches,  and  persists  in 
continuing  the  tradition  of  refining  and 
inventing  mechanical  movements  begun 


resists  the  suggestion  that  her  move  re- 
flects the  start  of  a  trend.  Another  dealer, 
still  anonymous,  will  be  moving  into  the 
Solomons'  old  SoHo  space  presently. 
Conversely,  a  number  of  other  distin- 
guished galleries,  including  Zabriskie  and 


Le  Coultre's  example  eriMired  thut  his  sue- 
cessors  would  never  cut  horological  comers. 


Robert  Miller,  are  already  located  in  the 
uptown  building.  If  there  is  any  signifi- 
cant change  at  all,  it  is  that  downtown 
art  has  cut  free  of  its  origins.  A  happy 
occasion,  and  as  ambivalent  as  a  college 
graduation.  — Laurance  Wiedt^r 

by  its  founder,  Antoine  Lc  Coultre,  in  the 
1830s.  The  integrated  winder,  tor  in- 
stance, was  an  early  Le  Coultre  inven- 
tion, h)lk)wed  by  the  stick  movement,  the 
temperature-driven  Atmos  clock,  and  the 
fully  automatic  movement,  to  name  a  few. 
The  gifted  watchmakers  in  the  Jaeger-Le 
Coultre  factory,  in  the  Jura  Mountains — 
far  from  the  press  of  Geneva — make  all 
parts  themselves.  They  are  equally  fastid- 
ious when  it  comes  to  designs,  dressing  up 
their  mechanical  efforts  in  gold  and  jew- 
els to  produce  a  long  line  of  luxury  mt)dels 
that  can  easily  cost  as  much  as  a  deluxe 
vacation  in  Gstaad. 

A  product  out  of  tune  with  these  pe- 
destrian times?  "Oh,  yes,"  affirms  the 
company's  adjunct  director,  Leon  Con- 
stantin.  "In  the  ultimate  analysis,  such 
watches  are  useless — imitilesl  To  simply  tell 
the  time,  a  cheap  quartz  model  is  more 
accurate  than  any  mechanical  watch  can 
ever  be.  Ours  may  gain  or  lose  a  minute 
or  two  a  month — still  very  accurate,  ac- 
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tually,  and  work.s  nt  art  as  well,  iiisii.lc  an*.l 
out.  Quality  and  aesthetic  \aluc  —  that  is 
the  ditterence."  L.ist  yeat  his  de.ilers 
.ifnund  the  world  parted  with  thirty 
thousand  of  the  "useless"  things,  many  ot 
them,  understandably,  in  Japan. 


A  Glassy  Act 


Philip  Glass  IS  a  problem.  Like  John  Cage 
before  him,  he  appeals  to  the  art  world 
and  the  popular-music  world  through 
simple  melodic  figures  varied  and  re- 
peated by  the  adding  on  of  layer  after  layer 
in  harmony  and  increasing  volume.  The 
music  reminds  one  of  the  Northern  Lights, 
shimmering  and  dominating  huge  tracts 
of  space.  It  is  also  so  loud  that  one  has  to 
listen;  every  inch  ot  the  concert  hall  is 
packed  with  sound,  as  though  some  gas 
had  been  pumped  in,  inducing  physiolog- 
ical changes — lightheadedness,  in  some; 
in  others,  a  headache.  The  so-called  com- 
posers who  count  tend  to  characterize 
Glass's  music  as  "boring,"  "stupid,"  "in- 
fantile," and — from  one  very  distin- 
guished gray  eminence  who  doesn't  use 
vulgar  speech  gratuittiusly — "pure  shit." 
Glass  takes  all  this  without  flinching. 
"I  like  all  kinds  of  music,  even  some  of 
theirs,"  he  remarks.  This  philosophical 
calm  may  have  come  from  the  composer's 
trips  to  the  East  or  from  his  years  as  a 
cabbie,  or  from  his  recent  financial  suc- 
cess. In  all  events,  tor  those  of  the  Glass 
persuasion  his  latest  opera,  The  Photogra- 
pher, which  premiered  last  year  at  the 
Holland  Festival  and  is  being  given  a  new 
production   on   October   4-16   at   the 


Reviled  hy  many  of  his  peers,  Philip  Qlass  folhni's  his  invn  eleetnmic  tune. 


Brooklyn  Academy  ot  Music,  is  a  natural. 
The  opera,  co-composed  with  Rob  Ma- 
lasch  with  a  libretto  by  Robert  Coe  and 
directed  by  JoAnne  Akalaitis,  is  based  on 
the  lite  of  Eadweard  Muybridge,  the  nine- 
teenth-century American  pht^ographer 
who  devoted  much  of  his  protessit)nal  lite 
to  cataloguing  animal  and  human  motion 
with  still  cameras  set  up  in  a  series.  His 
images,  connected  in  a  single  strip  and 
cranked  around  in  a  Zoetrope  viewer,  were 
the  first  animated  pictures.  Glass's  music, 
played  on  synthesizers  and  highly  ampli- 
fied, moves  in  circles  too.  I  first  heard 
it — recorded  by  Columbia — on  ear- 
phones while  traveling  in  a  car.  The  mu- 


sic and  the  landscape  went  together  nicely. 
How  much  the  new  staging — with  pro- 
jections of  Muybridge's  sequences  but  lit- 
tle other  decor— does  tor  the  music  re- 
mains to  he  seen.  — Laurance  Wieder 


Foot  IN  Mouth 

In  CJoniioi.s.sc'ur's  August  cover  story, 
about  pearls,  a  $600,000  string  of 
South  Sea  pearls  frt)m  David  Webb 
(page  79)  was  described  as  "cul- 
tured." We  should  have  been  more 
cultured  and  called  them  natural,  as 
indeed  they  are. 


John  Sniper  Sargent  was  one  of  tnariy  American  artists  who  painted  Venice. 


For  VENICE'S  Sake 

Ever  since  it  was  founded,  in  1971,  Save 
Venice,  Inc. ,  has  been  hard  at  work  help- 
ing to  preserve  deteriorating  works  of  art 
and  architecture.  The  benevolent  orga- 
nization has,  for  example,  contributed  to 
restorations  of  various  Venetian  churches 
and  sculptures  as  well  as  paintings  by  such 
masters  as  Titian  and  Veronese.  Cur- 
rently the  group  is  backing  the  restora- 
tion oi  Tintoretto's  seventy-two-foot-long 
//  Panuiiso,  the  largest  canvas  in  the  world, 
in  the  Doges  Palace.  To  raise  funds  for  this 
splendid  project,  Save  Venice  is  being 
given  a  benefit  reception  on  October  18 
at  the  opening  of  the  "Americans  in  Ven- 
ice" exhibition  at  the  Coe  Kerr  Gallery 
in  New  York  (October  19-November  16, 
1983).  For  information,  call  the  Coe  Kerr 
Gallery,  49  East  Eighty -second  Street,  Neiv 
York,  NY  10028;  (212)  628-1340. 
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What  happens  if 
fire  breaks  out,  and 
your  smoke  detector 
sounds  its  alarm,  but 
there's  no  one  home 
to  hear  it? 

The  answer:  the  Bell  Emergency 
Call  System  (ECS). 

Just  plug  it  in.  And  it  works  with 


your  smoke  detector  to  protect  your 
home,  business  or  property.  Even 
if  no  one's  there. 

Because  as  soon  as  its  elec- 
tronic sensors  hear  your  smoke 
detector,  it  calls  out  the  word  "Fire" 
for  30  seconds.  This  voice-alarm 
can  be  cancelled  at  that  time. 

If  it  isn't,  ECS  phones  the  first  of 


two  numbers  you've  selected  uril 
someone  answers.  It  announce 
the  emergency.  Gives  your  addnss 
And  repeats  it. 

The  Bell  Emergency  Call  Sysjirr 
It  costs  only  $229.90.    Yet  it  car 
save  a  life  or  what  you've  worke_ 
for  a  lifetime  to  save. 


INTRODUCING  ECS 


ATB.1 


Emergency  Call  System. 


VISA.  MasterCarri  or  American  Express.  *S-;  me  cities  have  laws  which  govern  the  sale  and  use  of  all  emergency  reporting  systems.  In  case  there|re 
any.  call  yoiir  iocii  Fire  Department  on  thei;  non-emergency  telephone  line  for  details.  -Price  includes  one  console  and  one  transmitter 

Additional  transmitters  $29,95.  Tax  not  included,  c  1933  at&t 
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AINTING,  Eighteenth 
entury  English  School 
ortrait  of  a  nobleman  in 
periocJ  carvecj  giltwood 
ame. 


LOCK,  Queen  Anne 
ng  case  clock  with  raised 
linoiserie  decoration  on  a 
ux  tortoiseshell  ground; 
e  works  by  James 
ackborrow  of  London 
.  1746). 


'RITING  TABLE, 
3orge  ill  crotch-grain 
ahogany  partner's  writing 
Die  with  boxwood  and 
lony  stringing  and  ivory 
cutcheons,  circa  1790. 


XESSORIES, 

neteenth  Century 
iglish  brass  clock  in  the 
ape  of  a  ship's  wheel. 


lAIR,  Queen  Anne 
nut  armchair,  circa 
10. 


We  offer  major 
coliections  of 
English  furniture, 
paintings,  and 
accessories  on 
eight  gallery  floors. 
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of  English  Antiques. 
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XVIIIth  century  Danish  Silver  Casket  with 
concealed  compartment,  by  Niels  Johnsen, 
Copenhagen,  1733. 
Length:  10.00  inches 

from  our  Collection  oj  Danish  silver. 
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THE  RETICENT  ART 

For  their  marvelous  light  effects  and  outstanding  draftsmanship 
English  watercolors  are  sought  after  by  canny  collectors. 

By  Robin  Duthy 


Back  in  the  1950s,  Paul  Mellon,  that 
greatest  of  American  collectors,  was  the 
first  to  recognize  the  fact  that  British  art 
was  seriously  undervalued.  Today,  at  the 
Mellon-endowed  Yale  Center  for  British 
Art,  in  New  Haven,  the  results  ot  a 
shrewd  buying  program  can  be  seen.  Mel- 
lon bought  thousands  of  watercolors  as 
well  as  oils,  and  although  he  certainly 
pushed  the  market  up  during  the  1950s 
and  1960s,  he  was  paying  only  between  5 
and  10  percent  of  the  prices  ruling  today. 
Few  American  collectors  followed  his 
lead,  and  for  most,  English  watercolor;. 
remain  a  closed  book. 

Yet,  surprisingly,  they  have  been  among 
the  best  performers  in  the  art  market,  with 
most  buyers  still  clustered  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  the  saleroom,  prices  have  climbed 
15  percent  annually  since  1975,  and  rapid 
growth  seems  assured  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Three  circumstances  have  con- 
tributed to  that  rate.  First,  English  water- 
colors  remain  inexpensive  in  relation  to 
oil  paintings.  Some  watercolors  by  ten  of 
the  best-known  artists  still  fall  into  the 
$1,000  to  $3,000  range.  Second,  water- 
colors  have  benefited  from  the  general  re- 
valuation of  nineteenth-century  art. 
Third,  the  art  form  lends  itself  to  re- 
strained, subtle,  and  highly  personal 
interpretations  that  are  much  appreciated 
nowadays. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  wa- 
tercolors were  considered  weak  compared 
with  oils,  and  for  a  time  watercolorists 
tried  to  compete  by  using  richer  colors 
and  heavy  gold  frames — an  ill-consid- 
ered effort,  like  trying  to  make  a  string 
quartet  sound  like  a  full  orchestra.  Wa- 
tercolors soon  returned  to  their  natural 
idiom. 

Some  oi  the  most  famous  English  art- 
ists—  Ct)nstahle  and  Turner,  tor  in- 
stance— worked  in  watercolor  as  well  as 
oil,   hut  many  others — Girtin,   Cozens, 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  editor  oj  the  Alternative 
Investment  Report. 


Above:  View  of  the  Bihliothecu  San  Marco  and  the  Piazzcltu  m  Venttc,  iiy  Herculc;.  Brah.izon 
(!82.!--iy06),  sold  at  Christie's  in  1980  for  $4,255.  Below:  Morpeth  Bridi^e,  by  Thomas 
Girtin  (1775-1802),  .soid  in  1979  for  $150,000. 
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Cotman,  Varley,  and  de  Wint — are  cel- 
ebrated entirely  for  their  watercolors.  Yet 
they  were  not  innovators.  The  medium 
had  been  put  to  good  use  by  Alhrecht 
Diirer  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  was 
popular  with  such  seventeenth-century 
Dutch  masters  as  Cuyp,  Avercamp,  Bol, 
and  Bloemaert.  What  these  Englishmen 
did  was  develop  the  art  form  to  its  highest 
point.  In  representing  the  mellow  colors 
of  the  English  countryside,  the  medium 
was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  subject 
matter.  Landscapes  had  never  been 
painted  with  greater  feeling  nor,  tor  that 
matter,  had  they  often  been  considered 
worthy  to  stand  alone. 

The  classical  landscapes  ot  Claude, 
Poussin,  and  their  followers  leaned  heav- 
ily on  episodes  trom  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology  to  excite  interest.  The  central 
characters  were  usually  supported  by  a  cast 
ot  nymphs  and  shepherds,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  sprinkled  with  temples 
and  ruins.  It  was  as  though  the  country 
itself  were  insufficiently  interesting  to 
stand  on  its  own.  Nearly  all  seventeenth- 
century  painting  needed  a  classical  or  re- 
ligious motif  to  justify  its  existence.  The 
Dutch  were  the  first  to  present  the  nat- 
ural world  in  its  own  right,  but  it  fell  to 


A  view  of  Lichfield  by  George  Fennel  Robson  (1788-1833),  sold  in  1979  lor  $12,700. 


the  English  to  portray  their  benign  and 
placid  landscape  in  the  gentlest  tones, 
with  a  tender  reticence. 

The  golden  age  of  English  watercolors 
runs  trom  1794  to  1815,  a  period  coincid- 
ing roughly  with  that  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  when  English  artists  who  had  ear- 
lier traveled  extensively  in  Europe  tended 


to  stay  home  and  paint  the  native  scene. 
The  strong  Romantic  streak  evident  in 
English  literature  at  this  time  had  its 
counterpart  among  watercolorists. 

The  first  exhibition  ot  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Watercolors,  formed  in  1805, 
was  seen  by  12,000  people  and  provided 
a  marketplace.  Until  then,  watercolorists 
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had  depended  for  a  living  on  the  whim  ot 
print  publishers,  who  mi.yht  or  might  not 
decide  to  put  out  an  edition  ot  their  work. 
Even  though  the  price  ot  watercolors  on 
view  in  the  1805  show  averaged  just  toirty 
dollars,  the  exhibitors  were  glad  ot  their 
new  independence. 

Perhaps  what  contributed  most  to  this 
golden  age  was  the  radically  new  tech- 
nique adopted  by  both  Girtin  and  Turner. 
(Girtin,  who  died  in  1802  at  the  age  ot 
twenty-seven,  was  at  the  time  more  ad- 
mired rhan  even  Turner,  who  said  that 
he  would  give  a  little  tinger  to  be  able  to 
make  one  of  Girtin's  "golden  drawings.") 
Instead  of  using  washes  ot  gray  to  indicate 
shadows  and  forms  before  painting  over 
the  whole  with  the  appropriate  color,  they 
set  to  work  with  color  at  the  outset.  The 
process  was  more  difficult;  it  called  for  the 
closest  study  of  the  way  light  was  modified 
by  the  object  it  struck  and,  as  one  art 
historian  has  put  it,  opened  the  way  tor 
the  subject  ot  the  picture  to  beceime  light 
itself.  Girtin  and  Turner  were  the  most 
important  artists  to  make  this  change,  and 
it  was  their  highly  accomplished  use  of 
local  color  that  raised  the  status  ot  these 
so-called  stained  or  tinted  drawings  to  that 
of  paintings  in  watercolor.  No  more  del- 
icate effects  of  weather  and  light  had  ever 
been  captured,  and  this  achievement  helps 
give  early-nineteenth-century  watercol- 
ors their  investment  credentials. 

Toward  the  end  ot  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, drawing  lessons  became  a  standard 
part  of  the  education  of  children  in  every 
well-heeled  family.  Drawing  masters  were 
suddenly  to  be  found  all  over  England 
making  ends  meet  by  giving  lessons  and 
selling  their  work.  During  the  next 
hundred  years  literally  millions  of  water- 
colors  were  produced  by  amateurs,  several 
of  whom  are  considered  important  today. 

Watercolors  caught  on  so  quickly  be- 
cause they  seemed,  in  some  ways,  easier 
to  handle  than  oils,  but  also  because  the 
process  put  a  range  of  light  effects  within 
the  capability  of  the  amateur.  Whereas  oil 
paints  are  essentially  opaque  and  artists 
using  them  have  to  build  up  an  area  of 
light  working  from  the  dark  upwards,  wa- 
tercolors, at  least  in  their  pure  form,  are 
transparent  and  allow  the  white  paper  to 
shine  through.  Watercolorists  therefore 
start  ott  with  light  and  work  downwards, 
building  up  dark  areas  by  successive  washes 
of  color,  each  allowing  less  light  from  the 
paper  to  shine  through.  Drawing  masters 
used  to  warn  their  pupils,  "Never  lose  your 
paper,"  meaning  that  too  ni.iny  dark 
washes  produce  dull  .md  lifeless  results. 


Around  50,000  watercolors  are  sold  at 
auction  in  Britain  every  year,  three-quar- 
ters ot  them  tor  less  than  $200.  Most  are 
signed,  and  experienced  auctioneers  can 
often  identity  the  artist.  Cast-iron  attri- 
butions are  never  easy  unless  the  item  is 
clearly  documented  from  the  moment  of 
its  creation.  In  the  case  ot  important  art- 
ists, such  documentation  is  often  avail- 
able. Since  watercolors  are  frequently  sold 
in  groups,  there  is  the  chance  that  a  fine 
drawing  may  be  buried  among  inditferent 
work  in  a  folio  that  a  saleroom  expert  was 
too  busy  to  examine  closely. 

The  pattern  oi  prices  in  the  salerooms 
makes  clear  that  buyers  are  willing  to  pay 
ever-higher  premiums  tor  works  ot  art  that 
belong  to  the  period  when  a  particular 
movement  or  school  reached  its  highest 
development,  or  that  date  from  a  partic- 
ular artist's  mt)st  creative  years.  Since 
there  is  no  general  agreement  about  which 
artists  or  movements  have  truly  excelled. 


reappraisal  by  art  historians  as  well  as  buy- 
ers will  ctmtinue  to  bring  about  adjust- 
ments in  prices,  particularly  in  the  mid- 
dle range.  The  style  and  quality  of  an 
artist's  work  is  always  a  matter  of  opinion, 
and  to  the  exasperation  of  academics  who 
would  like  to  be  the  arbiters  ot  taste,  mar- 
ket prices  often  reflect  a  surge  of  interest 
in  an  artist  hitherto  considered  mediocre. 

One  result  ot  the  sudden  popularity  iit 
watercolors  in  the  first  halt  ot  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  that  S(.)me  artists  be- 
gan ti)  pander  to  public  taste,  and  aftet 
1840,  a  sickly  sentimentality  crept  into 
the  work  oi  those  with  a  Romantic  dis- 
position. Ot  these,  Myles  Birket  Foster 
and  William  Henry  Hunt  are  best  known. 
However,  the  tact  that  both  were  tech- 
nically outstanding  draftsmen  helps  ex- 
plain the  staggering  260  percent  rise  in 
the  value  t)t  their  work  since  1975. 

The  rich  industrialists  of  the  Midlands 
formed  a  new  and  important  clientele  for 


The  Watering  Place,  by  Myles  Birket  Foster  (1825-99),  sold  in  1982  for  $16,900. 
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Gallery 


24  Motcomb  Street  London  SWIX  8JU 
TEL:  01-235  0010  TELEX:  8950456 

THE  WORLD'S  CENTER  FOR  ART  OF  THE  ARAB  WORLD 


Ferencz  Franz  Eisenhut 
Oil  on  Canvas 


'The  Pet  Monkey' 
Signed  and  dated  '88 


BEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  GOOD  QUALITY  19th  CENTURY  PAINTINGS  OF  ARABIA 

by  artists  such  as  Bauernfeind,  Deutsch,  Ernst,  Ferraris, 
Fromenfin,  Gerome,  Rosier,  Pavy,  Swoboda,  Weisse,  Wilda  etc. 
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INVESTOR'S  FILE 


Cabinets 


Entire  room  settings 

Wendelighting 

makes  them  all 
more  exciting! 

Let  us  create  your  home's  lighting  design 
using  our  unique  optical  projectors  that 
enhance  room  settings  by  confining  light 
rays  to  the  contour  of  art  objects  Request 
our  free  illustrated  folder  "Fine  Lighting 
for  the  Serious  Collector"  by  writing 
Wendelighting,  Dept  C,  9068  Culver  Blvd 
Culver  City,  CA  ,  90230,  213/559-4310 
In    the    East,    call    212/682-8775 

Showrooms  open  by  appointment  only 

WENDELIGHTINC 

Oiv.son  o(  JACKSEN  INTERNATIONAl  Ltd 


\vatercok)rs  after  the  1830s.  They  espe- 
cially favored  idealized  scenes  of  rural 
England — children  skii-ipui.^  down  coun- 
try lanes  between  hanks  of  primroses, 
misty  mountain  lakes,  and  so  on.  Except 
when  the  artist's  technique  is  extraordi- 
nary, such  quintessentially  Victorian  sub- 
jects now  enjoy  little  favor. 

The  competence  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury English  artists  was  (greater  than  any- 
thing to  he  seen  in  the  work  of  a  com- 
parable group  today,  and  for  this  they  are 
highly  valued.  The  ht)rtest  area  in  the  wa- 
tercolor  market  today  is  the  period  be- 
tween 1880  and  1910,  when  such  artists 
as  Albert  Goodwin,  Hercules  Brahazon, 
George  Gocidwin  Kilburne,  and  Helen 
Alliiigham  were  at  their  peak.  The  av- 
erage rise  for  the  group  since  1975  has 
been  300  percent,  giving  an  annual  rate 
of  22  percent. 

In  the  cases  of  Goodwin  and  Braha:i)n, 
one  dealer  raised  prices  by  buying  much 
of  their  work  as  it  appeared  at  auction 
over  a  long  period  and  later  holding  major 
exhibitions.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
price  levels  in  the  salerooms  will  remain 
high  or,  now  that  the  dealer  has  moved 
on  to  other  interests,  they  will  slide  back. 

One  conspicuous  trend  in  the  water- 
color  market  is  the  shift  toward  purely 
decorative  material.  There  is  a  growing 
demand  for  drawings  with  "wall  power" — 
brightly  painted  scenes  with  flowers  and 
figures,  or,  indeed,  anything  that  offers 
plenty  for  the  eye  to  take  in. 

Seeing  watercolors  in  public  galleries 
protected  from  the  light  by  cloth  curtains 
has  deterred  many  would-be  buyers.  Di- 
rect sunlight  can  certainly  ruin  a  water- 
color.    First  to  go  are  the  blues,   which 


quickly  turn  to  brown.  The  freshness  of 
a  sky  can  be  lost  forever  in  a  matter  of 
days,  and  with  it  perhaps  half  the  draw- 
ing's value.  Yelk)w  is  the  next  to  go,  and 
nearly  all  colors  can  he  affected  to  some 
extent.  Alarming  as  this  may  sound, 
nearly  all  rooms  have  walls  where  water- 
coK)rs  may  be  safely  hung  without  elab- 
orate precauticins. 

For  the  last  thirty  years,  the  most  ad- 
mired watercolorists  of  the  late  eigh- 
teenth and  early  nineteenth  centuries 
have  included  Tlnmias  Girtin,  John  Sell 
Cotman,  Paul  Sandhy,  David  Cox  (se- 
nior), Peter  de  Wint,  and  John  Varley. 
(Turner,  whose  work  has  risen  by  230  per- 
cent since  1975,  is  in  a  class  apart  that  is 
shared  only  by  Constable  and  perhaps 
Bonington.)  To  the  amazement  of  older 
collectors,  these  artists  are  now  being 
overtaken  hy  the  later  generation. 

Now  that  the  late-nineteenth-century 
watercok)rists  are  financially  on  equal 
terms  with  most  of  the  early-nineteenth- 
century  greats,  the  rate  at  which  their 
value  increases  should  moderate — unless, 
of  course,  the  revaluation  of  late-Victo- 
rian painting  continues  beyond  any  rea- 
stinable  expectation.  Some  200  watercol- 
ors are  sold  at  Christie's  South 
Kensington,  London,  every  week.  Most 
important  works  go  through  the  King 
Street  branch,  which  means  that  the  av- 
erage price  at  South  Kensington  is  usually 
no  more  than  $100  to  $200,  with  three- 
quarters  of  the  lots  bought  hy  English 
dealers.  It  remains  a  predominantly,  al- 
though by  no  means  exclusively,  English 
market.  More  and  more  Americans  can 
be  seen  building  collections  at  what  must 
seem  to  them  extraordinarily  low  prices. D 


A  HAND  ACROSS  THE  OCEAN 


As  a  rule,  it  takes  a  big  name — Ct)nstable 
or  Turner — to  make  collectors  sit  up  and 
take  notice  of  an  English  watercolor.  The 
medium  was  not  so  extensively  used  in 
nineteenth-century  American  art.  Rela- 
tive unfamiliarity  and  the  fact  that  there 
are  fewer  English  watetcolors  in  the 
United  States  to  be  bought  has  kept  the 
American  market  relatively  small.  It  has 
grown  rapidly  since  1981,  however. 

The  difficulties  of  becoming  a  collector 
are  not  insurmountable.  You  might  tie  up 
with  a  London  dealer  who  will,  in  effect, 
act  as  an  agent.  He  seeks  out,  appraises, 
and  discusses  po.ssihle  purchases  with  the 
investor,  and  finally  bids  at  auction  for 
suitable  items.  The  commission  rate  is 
usually  10  percent,  but  can  he  less  than 


that  if  substantial  sums  are  involved.  A 
short  list  of  possible  dealers  follows. 

In  London 

Abbott  &  Holder,  73  Castelnau,  Barnes 
SW13;  Thomas  Agnew  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  43 
Old  Bond  Street,  Wl;  Albany  Gallery,  1 
Bury  Street,  SWl;  Colnaghi  &  Co.,  14 
Old  Bond  Street,  Wl;  Spink  &  Son,  5 
King  Street,  St.  James's,  SWl;  Andrew 
Wild,  1st  floor,  3  Cork  Street,  Wl 

In  Neiv  York 

Davis  (Si  Langdale  Co. ,  Inc. ,  746  Madison 
Avenue,  10021;  Noortman  &  Brod,  Ltd., 
1020  Madison  Avenue,  10021;  Sheppard 
Gallery  Associates,  21  East  Eighty-fourth 
Street,  10028 
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"ANTIQUAIRES 

A  PARIS ' 


DIDIER  AARON  &  CIE 

32,  av.  Raymond-Poincare  -  Paris  16^'  -  Tel.  (1)  727.17.79 


AVELINE  &  CIE 

20,  rue  du  Cirque  -  Paris  S<^  -  Tel.  (1)  266.60.29 


ETIENNE  LEVY  S.A. 

178,  Fg  Saint-Honore  -  Paris  8*^  -  Tel.  (1)  562.33.47 
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MICHEL  MEYER 

24,  av.  Matignon  -  Paris  8'=  -  Tel.  (1)  266.62.95 
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JACQUES  PERRIN 

3,  quai  Voltaire  -  Paris  7'=  -  Tel.  (1)  260.27.20 


MAURICE  SEGOURA 

20,  Fg  Saint-Honore  -  Paris  8^  -  Tel.  (1)  265.11.03 


BERNARD  STEINITZ 

4,  rue  Drouot  -  Paris  9^  -  Tel.  (1)  246.98.98 


Association  of  seven  famous  antique  dealers  who  are  top  specialists  in 
French  17th  and  18th  century  Furniture,  Works  of  Art  and  Old  Master 
Paintings.  Their  skilled  knowledge  and  professional  reputation  offer 
collectors  a  guarantee  of     QUALITY  and  AUTHENTICITY    . 


Collection  of  18th  century  chinoiserie  decorated  Meissen  porcelain 
including  pieces  painted  by  G.  F.  Herold  and  J.  G.  Herold.  (Approximately  63  pieces) 


Wdnesda^  October  19  at  Warn. 

Important  17th  and  18th  Century 

English  and  Contine^ntal  Furniture  and  Decorations 

including  Old  Master  Paintings,  Georgian  Silver, 
Fine  Porcelain,  "lapestrics  and  R^ 


All  sales  cart  pejjr? 


ireeedingWedneMay  auction  idate. 


175  East^ 


^^lephone  (212)  427-27^ 


Follow  The  Sign  . . . 

Confident  that  our  500  members  throughout  the  country  are  all  elected  for  their  knowledge  and  integrity. 

Confident  that  all  members  are  experts  in  their  field,  that  you  will  obtain  the  soundest  advice  and  help, 
that  you  can  both  buy  and  sell  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

Re-election  to  membership  is  reviewed  annually. 


A  list  of  members  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a  s.a.e. 
The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.,  20  Rutland  Gate,  London  SW7  IBD 

Telephone:  01-589  4128,  2102 
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Wednesday,  October  26  at  7 p.  m. 
19th  and  20th  Century  European  Paintings 

All  sales  can  be  previewed  four  days  preceding  Wednesday  auction  date. 


FERNAND  I.EGER  ( French  1881-19S5) 
"La  Marchand  des  Quatre  Saisons" 
Signed  with  initials 

India  ink  and  gouache  on  paper;  a  charcoal 
drawing  verso         l6Va  x  \2Vh  inches 
42  X  32  cm 

Provenance 

Galerie  Ix)uise  I.eiris,  Paris 
Saidenberg  Gallery,  New  York 
Estate  of  Ida  Webster,  New  York 

.     .   ^  ■    u     *i       ,„  3^.  r^iri^r  Pppiamir.  Comsant  Charles  Daubtgny,  Montague  Dawsonjean  B.A.  Guillaumin, 

Charles  C- Hender^^n^M^^^  ^^^^.  ^^^  ^^_^^^^  ^^.^^^^^,_  ^^^  ^.^^^^^^^  ^^^^,^^  ^aunay,  Eugemo  Zampigh, 

Illustrated  cuuUogHe  $10  c<t  the gaUery.  A}2  by  moil  (  $16  overseas) 
For  sutsMpHon  fnfor.u,tiur,  please  contact  McrecUtt  Whipple  at  (212)  .27-2730. 
.,_  .  ^.    ».i™.  -hr^.^i.  M^^/  ■Vnrk  uvi  IH » Teleohonc  (  212 )  427-2730 


RICHARD  GREEN 


44  Dover  Street 
London  W1X4JQ 
01-491  3277/493  7997 
Telex:  25796  GREEN  G 


12  October -4  November 

Fully  illustrated  catalogue 

$20  including  airmail  postage  (USA) 

£10.00  including  postage  (UK) 


JohnWootton    .1678  1765) 

The  Bloody-Shouldered  Arabian 

Signed  and  inscribed 

Canvas:  40x49y2  in/101 .6x  125.6cm 

Provenance:  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Hornby  Castle 

Literature:  Hornby  Castle  catalogue,  page  12,  no  19, 

W.  Shaw  Sparrow  'British  Sporting  Artists' 

1922, page  110 

TH.  Taunton,  'Portraits  of  Celebrated  Racehorses', 

Vol!,  1887,  page  4 


Annual  Exhibition  of  Sporting  Paintings 


Henry  Aiken  Senr. 
Henry  Barraud 
Alfred  de  Dreux 
Lionel  Edwards 


including  works  by  the  following  artists: 

John  Ferneley  Senr. 

John  Frederick  Herring  Senr. 

Ben  Marshall 

Sir  Alfred  Munnings  PRA 


Philip  Reinagle  RA 
George  Stubbs  ARA 
Dean  Wolstenholme  Senr. 
John  Wootton 


ON  THE  LtFT  BANKOFTHE  SEINE. FACING  THE  LOUVRE 
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GALERIE  CAMOIN 


9  QUAI  VOLTAIRE  75007  PARIS  ■  TEL  261  82  06 
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■orn  lop  10  hon.nr  J  m  century  Auhal^^i^i^rpel  - 1 7th  cent^vy  Chrnese  carpet-  Savor^r^er^e  needle  work  carpet  unth  ^  ^or^entai '  Oecoratron  of  the 
igth  century,  llncjorw  part  of  an  exceptional  European  collection  of  period  carpets. 
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Exhibiting 
Stand  No.  1 
The  Burlington 
House  Fair, 
London 
20th.29th  October 


ARTHUR  WILLIAM  DEVIS,  1763-1822 

Portrait  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  K.G., 

Governor  General  of  India  (1783-1805) 

Oils  on  canvas.  93  x  57  inches. 


Spink 

Son  Ltd.  -*L  Kinc  Street. St  James's.  L 
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WILLIAM  MARLOW,  1740-1813 

A  view  from  Richmond,  looking 

towards  Twickenham. 

Oils  on  canvas. 

35  X  50  inches. 

Exhibited:  Society  of  Artists, 

1776,  no.  59 
William  Marlow  moved  to 
Twickenham,  living  at  The  Manor, 
in  1775. 
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Spink&Son  Ud.-SL  KingStreet.St  James's,  London  SWl. Tel: 01-930 7888 (24 hrs) Telex: 916711 

I 'i^<h  f'i]n!in^s  and  Waltrrolours  ■  SiKer  ■  jewellery  ■  Oriental,  Asian  and  Islamic  Art  •  Medals  •  Q)ins  ■  Bullion  ■  Banknotes  •  Paperweights 
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RESTORATION 


SAVING  A  HER] 

Mary  Heming  has  found  her  metier  in  the  restoration  of  the 
furniture  that  great  men  once  used. 

By  Andrea  DiNoto 


"Furniture  is  one  of  the  least-appreciated 
art  forms,"  says  Mary  Heming,  examining 
a  chair  that  Alexander  Hamilton  just  may 
have  sat  in.  "But  because  it  has  utility  it 
is  relegated  to  that  aesthetic  limho  the 
decorative  arts.  Utility  is  at  the  heart  of 
it,  of  course,  and  like  any  formal  restric- 
tion it  imposes  organization.  But  1  believe 
that  restriction  produces  a  greater  crea- 
tivity. For  me,  beautiful  cabinetwork  is 
like  the  music  of  Bach.  There  is  the  same 
artistry — a  combination  of  concept,  or- 
ganization, technique,  and  craft,  all  op- 
erating in  a  strict  framework." 

The  enthusiasm  of  this  artisan  begins 
to  open  a  visitor's  eyes  to  aspects  of  a  mere 
chair  that  had  passed  unnoticed:  its  dove- 
tail construction;  the  graceful,  hand- 
carved  reeded  legs;  the  rich,  dark  mahog- 
any. "It  grieves  me,"  she  says,  "that  skills 
and  techniques  that  go  into  the  making 
of  fine  furniture  are  so  little  valued.  Res- 
toration and  conservation  are  the  only 
salvation  for  our  heritage.  1  consider  what 
1  do  a  true  metier." 

As  a  contract  conservator  and  restorer 
to  the  National  Park  Service  since  1976, 
Mary  Heming  has  worked  on  artifacts 
with  historical  associations,  including 
furniture  from  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
birthplace,  in  New  York  City,  and  his 
country  house  at  Sagamore  Hill,  on  Long 
Island.  More  recently,  a  group  of  chairs 
from  Hamilton  Grange,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton's country  house  in  upper  Manhat- 
tan, has  kept  her  busy. 

Contract  conservators  supplement  the 
Park  Service's  tiny  curatorial  staff  in  doing 
the  "housekeeping"  for  the  ten  million  or 
so  objects  of  archaeological,  cultural,  and 
historical  significance  in  its  inventory. 
Those,  like  Heming,  who  work  exclu- 
sively on  furniture,  are  part  of  a  dwin- 
dling circle  of  artisans  who  learned  their 
skills  less  through  formal  training  than  in 
the  family  craft  tradition.  Furniture  res- 
Mary  Heming  at  Sagamore  HiH  with  her 
masterpiece,  a  rosewood  commode  with  or- 
molu mounts. 
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RESTORATION 


tiirarion  and  its  suKspecialnes — car\in'^, 
turning,  ptilishiny,  ^^ildint;,  lacqucrin.u — 
are  little  appreciated  by  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  high  prices  paid  tor  it  are  dis- 
maying, the  terininnliigy  is  arcane,  and 
self-help  books  contradict  one  another. 

Though  the  terms  rcstimaum  and  con- 
scrvalum  are  often  used  interchangeably, 
the  latter  suggests  a  more  scholarly  ap- 
proach. A  conser\ator  shoukl  be  able  to 
make  historical  as  well  as  technical  judg- 
ments—  to  know  how  an  object  ought  to 
look  tince  restored.  As  Heming  explains, 
it's  a  matter  of  being  faithful  to  the  mak- 
er's intention.  The  restorer  tries  to  get 
down  to  the  original  finish,  and,  if  it  is 
still  there,  to  testore  it;  it  it  is  not,  to 
simulate  whate\er  finish  is  known  to  h.we 
been  used  on  similar  pieces  of  the  same 
period,  with  exact  reproductions  in  the 
same  wood  tor  broken  and  mi.ssing  parts. 
Conservation  is  slow  and  exacting  work, 
and  its  cost  can  easily  exceed  the  value  of 
the  object  being  restored. 

Museums  employ  cimservators  v\'ho 
have  degrees  in  art  history  but  often  little 
training  in  restoration.  They  supervise  the 
restorers  who  do  the  actual,  hands-on 
work.  In  the  commercial  world  a  restorer 
may  work  independently,  as  Heming  does; 
tor  an  antiques  dealer  who  maintains  a 
workshop  tor  his  clientele;  or  tor  iMie  ot 
the  large  restoration  firms.  There  are  tew 
ot  these;  New  York  has  only  five  or  six. 

Heming  majored  in  chemistry,  and  this 
has  been  a  valuable  background  tor  un- 
derstanding the  myriad  natural  and  syn- 
thetic substances  useci  in  the  restoration 
process.  In  1957,  she  and  her  husband 
bought  a  tourteen-riiom  Greek-revival 
house.  "We  had  nothing  to  till  the  rooms, 
so  I  started  to  pick  up  nineteenth-century 
antiqties.  My  rule  was,  if  it  was  twenty 
dollars  or  less  and  I  could  use  it,  I  bought 
it.  One  summer  1  retinished  nine  chests! 
In  working  on  them  I  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  so-called  state  ot  the  art.  I  began 
to  have  questions  and  to  appreciate  the 
chemistry  courses,  especially  organic 
chemistry.  It  really  does  teach  you  the 
thought  processes  that  go  into  analyzing 
a  problem.  There's  a  lot  that's  not  in 
books,  and  the  profession  is  close- 
mouthed." 

The  finest  retinishers  and  carvers  are 
Europeans,  mainly  Italians,  trained  by 
their  fatliers  m  .i  cratr  whose  secrets  they 
are  loath  to  divulge.  "It's  their  livelihintd 
and  !  don't  blame  them  tor  refusing  to 
share  their  knowledge,"  .s;tys  Heming.  "But 
they  die  with  it,  and  that's  how  crafts  die 
oul." 


Details  of  (top)  a  desk  in  the  Roosevelt  birth- 
place; (center)  a  bench  from  Sagamore  Hill; 
(bottom)  a  satinwood  sherry  cabinet. 

Heming's  .self-education  began  in  1%8, 
when  she  presented  herself  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art  as  a  volunteer 
while  the  museum's  centennial  exhibi- 
tion was  being  prepared.  She  v\'as  gi\'en 


the  ji>b  ot  classifying  and  describing  aP 
the  exhibition  objects  from  the  American 
Wing  and  ha\'ing  them  sent  through  con- 
servation. "That's  how  I  got  my  first  ed- 
ucation in  nineteenth-century  antiques," 
she  says,  "and  acquired  a  basic  vocabulary 
in  the  decorative  arts.  During  my  stint,  a 
curator  recommended  me  tor  the  three- 
week  Attingham  Trust  lectures  in  Eng- 
land, a  summer  program  ft)r  professionals 
with  museum  affiliations  or  serious  stu- 
dents ot  the  decorative  arts." 

The  course,  "Historic  Houses  of  Eng- 
land," includes  lectures  and  tt)urs.  "The 
program  was  astonishingly  well  run.  I  was 
dazzled  by  the  tact  that  an  important  mu- 
seum, the  Victoria  and  Albert,  was  de- 
voted to  the  decorative  arts.  The  British 
obviously  take  furniture  more  seriously 
than  we  do." 

Though  Heming  was  ofteted  a  full-time 
job  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  she  pre- 
ferred a  more  flexible  schedule.  Toying 
with  becoming  a  dealer,  she  went  to  Eng- 
land to  study  and  to  visit  houses,  mu- 
seums, and  antiques  shops.  "One  day  in  a 
London  suburb  I  stumbled  on  an  antique- 
furniture  warehtuise  called  Junk  City. 
Furniture  was  piled  everywhere  and  I  kept 
wondering,  'How  do  you  really  know 
what's  what,  and  what's  good,  and  what's 
a  reprttduction?'  I  decided  the  only  way 
you  ct)uld  ever  really  know  would  be  to 
work  on  it  yourself.  In  museums,  curators 
authenticate  objects  largely  by  style  and 
provenance.  Many  of  them  aren't  inter- 
ested in  construction  and  snobbishly  re- 
gard the  restorers  as  blue- collar  workers. 
The  contempt  is  returned,  of  course,  and 
the  work  suffers. 

"When  1  left  England,  I  had  a  crate  of 
furniture  shipped  home,  but  the  process 
was  so  traumatic  I  decided  not  to  be  a 
dealer  and  to  pursue  restoration  instead. 
1  went  to  see  an  Italian  refinisher  and  a 
Czech  restorer  who  had  done  out-of-house 
restoration  at  the  Met,  and  asked  them  if 
1  could  work  on  a  piece  of  my  own  in  their 
shop.  1  needed  to  learn  Imw  to  do  what 
they  did.  They  agreed,  and  I  worked  with 
them  for  a  few  months  and  learned  some 
ot  the  basic  procedures  of  refinishing.  I 
read  everything  I  could  find  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cabinetmaking,  mainly  technical 
books,  even  tool  catalogues.  The  Me- 
chanics Institute,  in  New  York,  had  a 
wimderful  collection — I'm  told  it  has  been 
stolen  since,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  1  spent 
hours  there  and  at  the  Chemists'  Club  Li- 
brary, where  I  researched  nineteenth- 
century  finishes,  stains,  and  solvents. 
Aniline  stains,   made  from  chemicals 
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Her\redon:fortbi0se  who  value  excellence. 


Important  English  and  Continental 
Silver,  Objects  of  Vertu  and 
R^sian  Works  of  Art 

Auction  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  October  5  at 
10:00  am  and2:00  p.m.  at  our  502  Park  Avenue 
Galleries.  Catalogue  #5408-CR  is  available  for  $10 
and  $12  by  mail .  Viewing  is  from  September  29 
through  October  4.  For  further  inquiries,  please 
contactthe  Silver  Department  at  212/546-1154. 
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rather  than  natural  substances 
introduced  in  the  1850s,  and  1 
needed  to  know  why  1  was 
having  trouble  with  their  insta- 
bility  and   incompatibility   with 
solvents.  There  are  so  many 
kinds.    1  always  mix  my  own 
stains  and  shellacs,  using  as  near 
as    possible    the    original    sub- 
stances." 

In  1976,  Heming  received  her 
first  commission  from  the  Park 
Service.  They  asked  her  to  do  a 
full  survey  of  the  furnishings  at  the 
Roosevelt  birthplace.  The  house  is 
actually  a  reproduction,  built  in 
1923,  eight  years  after  the  origina 
house  was  razed.  Many  pieces  in  it 
had  not  been  in  the  old  house. 
Some  she  merely  cleaned  and  pol- 
ished, while  others  which  the  fam- 
ily had  used,  she  worked  on  more 
thoroughly.  She  spent  six  hot  sum- 
mer weeks  refinishing  the  dining- 
room  table  and  its  six  leaves. 

"The  top  was  coarse,  lumber- 
quality  walnut,  not  really  appro- 
priate for  French  polishing,  but 
because  it  was  a  presidential  ar- 
tifact, 1  couldn't  compromise." 
French  polish  is  a  finish,  popular 
during  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  imparts  a  rich  gloss  and  lus- 
ter. It  is  basically  a  solution  of 
shellac  and  alcohol  applied  with 
a  100  percent  cotton  lint-free 
pad.  There  are  various  formulas 
and  techniques,  but  the  finish  is  ^^ 
always  built  up  gradually  with  a  contin- 
uous movement  of  the  pad,  kept  moist 
with  solution.  Once  the  depth  and  luster 
desired  are  achieved,  the  finish  is  rubbed 
with  a  superfine  steel  wool  that  dulls  it  a 
bit  in  preparation  for  the  final  wax  polish. 

"Once  you  begin,"  Heming  says,  "you 
can't  stop.  You've  got  to  keep  the  pad 
moving.  If  you're  doing  it  right,  if  the 
atmospheric  conditions  are  right,  if  the 
shellac  is  right  and  your  mood  is  right,  it 
dries  almost  instantly — superficially. 
Which  isn't  to  say  you  can  keep  polishing 
indefinitely,  because  if  you  do  you'll  soften 
up  the  underlayers.  1  would  ordinarily  re- 
sent spending  so  much  time  and  effort  on 
a  piece  not  of  the  highest  quality,  like  the 
Roosevelt  table,  but  it  has  the  right  finish 
now." 

If  the  table  had  little  value  as  an  an- 
tique, two  pieces  that  Heming  restored  at 
Sagamore  Hill  are  \n  her  view  superb  ex- 
amples ot  late-Victorian  cabinetwiirk. 
One  is  an  elaboratelv  carved  and  inlaid 


The  Herter  Brothers  sherry  cabinet  at 
Sagamore  Hill,  made  of  elaborately  carved 
exotic  woods  inlaid  with  chinoiserie. 

chinoiserie  sherry  cabinet  by  Herter 
Brothers  that  was  cleaned  and  French- 
polished  to  revive  the  stunning  golden 
glow  of  its  satinwood,  American  holly, 
and  other  exotic  woods.  The  other,  a 
commode  of  rosewood,  partially  ebonized 
with  ormolu  mounts,  took  a  year  to  re- 
store and  refinish.  She  considers  it  her 
masterpiece. 

"After  initial  testing,  1  decided  the  fin- 
ish was  some  unknown  nineteenth-cen- 
tury substance  that  had  'died' — that  is,  it 
was  neither  normally  soluble  nor  restor- 
able.  I  felt  that  any  liquid  remover  would 
drive  it  into  the  pores  of  the  rosewood 
and  ebony  and  leave  a  white  residue.  So 
1  decided  to  dry-scrape  it  and  had  steel 
blades  made  to  order.  Some  were  con- 
toured to  fit  the  shape  of  the  moldings. 
Only  on  the  concave  side  panels,  made  of 
a  closer-grained  amboyna,  did  I  use  a 
strong  paste  remover.  Once  the  old  finish 
was  completely  removed,  1  restained  the 
rosewood  and  amboyna  to  their  original 
colors,  then  applied  a  French  polish  of  my 


own  concoction.    1   sent  the  ormolu 

y  mounts  to  a  specialist  for  gild- 

^^y      ing.  Once  the  cracked  marble 

top  was  mended  and  the  porcelain 

medallion    in   the   front   panel 

cleaned  and  reset,  the  job  was 

f~~^  finished." 
"  As  a  conservator,  incorporated 
since  1980  as  Furniture  Research 
&  Conservation,  Inc.,  Heming 
r  often  deals  with  problems  of  de- 
ducing the  original  maker  and 
provenance  of  an  unmarked  piece. 
After  the  five  Hamilton  chairs  that 
she  planned  to  restore  and  photo- 
graph for  documentary  purposes 
were  brought  up  from  the  vaults  at 
Federal  Hall,  a  Park  Service  Na- 
tional Site  in  lower  Manhattan,  she 
spent  considerable  time  tracing 
their  history. 

According  to  the  Park  Service 
records — partly  written,  partly 
oral — the  chairs  were  originally  in 
Alexander  Hamilton's  house  in 
Wall  Street.  After  his  death,  in 
the  duel  with  Aaron  Burr  in 
1804,  all  the  furnishings  of  this 
house  were  sent  to  his  country 
place,  The  Grange.  When  Mrs. 
Hamilton  moved  to  Washington 
in  1833,  she  took  the  chairs  with 
her,   and  later  her  daughter  sold 
them  to  ancestors  of  C.Whitney 
Dall,  who  donated  them  to  the 
Park  Service  in  1976.  There  is 
no  record  of  their  manufacture. 
\  On    first    examining   one    of 

them,  Heming  guessed  that  the  thick, 
dark  finish  that  obscured  the  carved  de- 
tail was  twentieth-century  varnish.  She 
even  wondered  whether  the  chair  was  a 
reproductitm.  The  removal  of  upholstery, 
however,  showed  handmade  dovetail 
construction  and  other  typical  eigh- 
teenth-century cabinetwork,  such  as  the 
pinned  tenons  of  the  crest  rail.  When  the 
finish  was  entirely  gone,  the  delicate  hand 
carving  of  the  reeded  stop-fluted  columns 
showed  clearly.  The  solid  Honduras  ma- 
hogany of  the  frame  was  another  indica- 
tion of  age  and  origin.  The  back  frames, 
with  their  vertical  splats,  were  con- 
structed with  deep,  rabbeted  inner  edges 
provided  for  attaching  upholstery. 

"Then  by  a  fluke,  really,  I  found  an 
almost  exactly  similar  group  of  chairs  in 
the  May  1980  issue  of  Antiques  magazine, 
attributed  to  Adam  Hains,  a  Philadelphia 
cabinetmaker.  The  article  showed  them 
correctly  upholstered  for  the  period  with 
the  back  braces  exposed,  not  covered  like 
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A  very  fme  quality 

lifesize  lead  figure 

of  "Mars,  the  God 

of  War". 

English,  circa  -  1690. 

Height  5'6" 

Base  2' 6"  Diameter 


Period  panelled  rooms  in  pine  and  oak. 
Antique  chimney  pieces  in  marble, 
stone  and  wood.  Life-size  classical 
bronze  and  marble  statues. 
Superb  wrought  iron  entrance  gates. 
Garden  temples,  vases,  seats, 
fountains,  statues  etc. 


For  further  mforrrwtion  please  contact  Mr.Daviii  Sei/fneti, 

Crowther  of  Syon  Uidge  Limited      Busch  Comer  •  i,/>ndon  Ro<icl 

Isleworth      Middlesex      TW7  5BH  ■  England 

Tel:  01-560  7978  •  Telex- 8951308. 

Situated  between  London's  West  End  and  Heathnr.v  Airport 

Syon  Lodge  is  open  Monday  to  Friday  9  am  -  5  pm, 

Saturday  and  Sunday  1 1  am  -  4.30  p  rn 

Also  visit  our  Gallery  at  Old  Bond  Strci.'l  H<)i!-.c 

6  Old  Bond  Street,  May  fair,  London.  Tel;  n  I  .i-'.  .«.'.H« 
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made  of  extraordinary  fabrics  and 

leathers  in  extraordinary  designs 

sold  only  to  extraordinary 

people. 

DeHnitely  not  ordinary  luggage 
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America's  finest    vi(/ 
lui>gage . . .  made 
the  way  luiigagc 
should  he  made 


For  brochure  and  nearest  dealer  write: 

The  French  Company,  Dept.  CIO 
1175  E.  Edna  PI.,  Covina,  CA  91724 
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Mary  Heming  at  work  on  one  of  the  chairs  that  were  probably  Alexander  Hamilton's. 


the  Hamilton  chairs.  It  gave  me  goose 
humps." 

The  article  explained  that  the  chairs 
had  descended  through  Longfellow's  fam- 
ily. Other  unlabeled  hut  closely  related 
examples  were  said  to  he  in  public  and 
private  collections,  among  them  six  arm 
and  five  side  chairs,  once  possibly  Alex- 
ander Hamilton's,  that  were  dispersed  to 
the  National  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology  in  Washington,  the  Museum 
of  the  City  ot  New  York,  and  Federal  Hall 
National  Memorial,  in  New  York  City. 

Heming  measured  the  chairs  in  every 
dimension  and  compared  her  figures  with 
those  of  the  four  similar,  also  unmarked 
chairs  at  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New 
York  that  had  recently  been  donated  by 
two  ot  Hamilton's  direct  descendants.  The 
differences  were  fractional.  'At  this 
point,"  she  says,  "we  can't  say  absolutely 
that  the  chairs  were  made  by  Adam  Hains 
for  Hamilton  himself,  but  they  are  in  the 
popular  French  neoclassical  style,  which 
Hamilton,  who  was  a  man  of  elegant  taste, 
admired." 

Since  not  many  pieces  ot  furniture  are 
marked,  any  scrap  o\  evidence  leading  to 
precise  attribution  is  an  event.  A  hand- 
written notation  like  the  one  Heming 
found  on  some  o\  the  dining-room  chairs 
at  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  birthplace — 


"A.  Amando,  111  East  Eleventh  Street,] 
N.Y.C.  1899" — is  welcome  because  it 
confirms  her  suspicion  that  these  chairs 
were  much  later  than  the  original  set  from 
which  they  were  copied.  In  his  autt:)biog- 
raphy,  Roosevelt  recalled  how  the  black 
horsehair  upholstery  "scratched  the  hare 
legs  of  the  children  as  they  sat  on  it." 
When  the  set  was  restorecf,  even  the  up- 
holstery tacks  were  exact  copies  of  those 
used  by  the  original  makers. 

Such  invisible  attention  to  historical 
detail  is  at  the  heart  of  conservation.  The 
quest  for  authenticity  can  sometimes  take 
a  curious  turn,  however.  After  examining 
the  Roosevelt  bedroom  set  of  satinwonJ 
veneer  with  solid  rosewood  moldings, 
Heming  found  that  a  spot  of  veneer  on 
one  side  of  the  bed's  footKiard  had  been 
worn  down  to  the  underlying  primary! 
wood.  ' 

Musing  on  the  mystery,  she  concluded 
that  Theodore  Senior,  described  by  Teddy 
as  "a  big  powerful  man,"  had  been  far  too 
big  for  the  bed,  and  his  feet,  rubbing, 
against  the  wood  over  the  years,  had  worn 
away  the  veneer.  She  made  no  attempt  to 
patch  it,  but  preserved  the  spot  as  a  ...  I 
well,  a  footnote  to  history.D  ' 

Andrea  DiNoto  wrote  about  pearls  in  the, 
August  issue  of  Connoisseur. 
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Important  19th  Century 
European  Paintings  and  Drawings 


Auction:  Wednesday,  October  26  at 
10:15  am  and  2  pm. 

Exhibition  opens  Friday,  October  21. 

Illustrated  catalogue  available  for  $16 
by  mail.  Order  by  sale  no.  5098  and 
send  youi"  check  to  Sotheby  's  Subscrip- 
tions,'Dept.  A098CN,  RO."  Box  4020, 
Wobm-n,  MA  01801. 

Inquiries:  Nancy  Harrison  or  Howard 
Rutkowsld  (212)  472-3537.  Sotheby 
Parke  Bernet  Inc.,  1334  York  Avenue 
at  72nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10021. 
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Henri  Martin,  La  Miisc  dii  Fcintir,  A\^x)fi\  oil  on  canvas.  «1  x  49'/*  inclies. 
Exhibited:  Paris,  Salon  dcs  Arfisfrs  FivHaus,  19(12,  nn.  ll-':!*;. 


iiinded  1744 


Setting  by  Mario  Buatta 


QHn^tiM^.  ''Recreating  a  living  tradition 
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These  reproductions  from  the  world's 

premier  museum  of  American  Decorative 

Arts  are  today's  ultimate  testaments  to 

authenticity.  For  a  complete  catalogue 

send $10.00  to:  Winterthur Museum 

Dept.  CO,  Winterthur,  DE 19735 

Wallcovering  by  Albert  Van  Luit  &  Co. 

Looking  glass  by  LaBarge/ Furniture  by  Kindel 

Fabric  by  Stroheim  &  Romann 

Porcelain  by  Mottahedeh 


Important  French  Rirniture  and 
Continental  Ceramics 


i^Mi^^ 


Louis  XIV  ormolu-mounted  Boulle  marquetry  waiting  table,  early  18th  centuiy. 


Meissen  gi'oup  of  a  Turk  on  a  rliinoceros 
mounted  in  Louis  XV  omiolu  as  a  clock, 
circa  1752-75,  height  21'/^  inches. 


Auction:  Thursday,  October  13 

at  2  pm  (Ceramics)  and  Saturday, 
October  15  at  2  pm  (Furniture), 

Exhibition  opens  Saturday,  October  8. 

Illustrated  catalogue  available  for 
$16  by  mail.  Order  by  sale  no.  5091 
and  send  your  check  to  Sotheby's 
Subscriptions,  Dept.  A091CN, 
P.O.  Box  4020,  Wobimi,  MA  01801. 

Inquiiies:  Ceramics,  Letitia  Roberts, 
(212)  472-3517.  Furniture, 
Thieny  Millerand,  (212)  472-3514. 
Sotheby  Parke  Beniet  Inc., 
1334  York  Avenue  at  72n(l  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 


Louis  XV  oiTHolu-mounted  lacquer  cum/ji' 
Jean  Desforges,  maitre  in  1740. 
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Founded  1744 


Established  1893 
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AUTUMN  EXHIBITION 


Luisjiminez 
y  Aranda 

'In  the  Courtyard" 

signed  & 
inscribed  'Paris' 


FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  COLOUR  CATALOGUE  AVAILABLE 


14  I  hike  Srrref 
St.  I.iincsv 
l.oiuloiiSWlY  (Am 


New  York 
212-360  2219 


15  Burlington  Arcade 

Piccadilly 

London  WIV  9AB 

Tel:  01-499  6991 
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EXHIBITION  OF 


ANCIENT  CHINESE 


AND  SOUTHEAST  ASIAN 


WOOD  AND  STONE 


SCULPTURE  IN  NOVEMBER 


OPENING:  OCTOBER  2%  1983 

GALLERY  HOURS:  9  to  4:30 

TUESDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 


FRANK  CARD  GALLERY 

ORIENTAL  ART 

4T  EAST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  10022 
TELEPHONE:  (212)  753-2166 


Art  is  not  forever 


SUPPORT 
RESTORATION  & 
PRESERVATION 


OF  THE  WORLD  S 


ART& 
ARCHITECTURE 


INTERNATIONAL  FUND 
FOR  MONUMENTS 

3624  LEGATION  AVENUE,  N.W. 
WASHINGTON,  DC.  20015 

(202)  726-5225 

(not  for  profit) 

Since  1964  we  have  restored  art  and 
architecture  at  over  40  sites  including 
Easter  Island,  Ethiopia,  Spain,  Italy, 
Ireland,  Nepal. 


I  would  like  to  support  the  program  of  IFM. 

Enclosed  is: 
D  $25  for  membership 
Dan  additional  contribution 
of  


City Slate 


Zip 


"Vue  du  port  de  Toulon"  par  Henry  d'Arles  (1734-1784) 


■LidQl^' 


4,  me  Drouoi  750Q9  Paris  -  Tel.  2469898 


" ,/  fnif  X\ 'I lib  (i-iiliiry  Flemish  verdure  tapestry 

u"illiii/  ii  splendid  border  of  flowers  and  fruits.  >■ 

(320  cm  X  300  cm) 


GALERIE 

CHEVALIER 

Dominique  et  Pierre  Chevalier,  Experts 


Tapestries  -  Oriental  Rugs  -  Savonnerie  and  Aubusson  Rugs 
64,  Bd  de  la  Mission  Marchand  -  92400  Courbevoie  (PARIS  -  LA  DEFENSE)  Tel. :  (1 )  788.41 .41  + 

Open  every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m  (except  on  Saturdays  afternoon)  and  by  appointment 


Cleaning  and  restoration  workshops  at  the  same  address 


FINE  PERIOD  FURNITURE 
FROM  SCOTTISH  HOUSES. 


PAUL  GOUTS  LTD 


A  Fine  George  III  Period 
Mahogany  BreakfronI 
Secretaire  Bookcase  of 
unusually  small  proportions. 
In  exceptionally  Jine 
original  condition.  Circa 
1780.  Made  by  Richard 
Trotter  jor  his  relation  the 
Edinburgh  merchant 
Alexander  Pitcaim 
1746-1814. 
Height.  8'  8". 
Length.  5'  5". 
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A  SPECIAL  SECTION  ON  THE  ETERNAL  CITY 
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A  breathless  American  tourist  once  asked  Bernard  Ber- 
enson  how  much  time  to  set  aside  for  Rome.  "Fifty- 
seven  years,"  came  the  tart  reply. 

I've  always  had  a  fondness  for  the  barbs  from  that 
foxy  old  connoisseur,  and  ever  since  I  spent  a  year  Hving 
in  Rome,  I've  been  in  love  with  the  place.  But  fifty- 
seven  years  is  ridiculous.  Yes,  there  is  grandeur.  Rome 
has  stage-set  architecture — those  soaring  arcades,  rust- 
red  brick  canopies  from  antiquity,  and  especially  the 
extravagant  displays  of  leaping  waters.  Yes,  there  are 
deUcious  details — even  an  active  poUtical  soapbox  dat- 
ing back  to  the  first  century.  Yes,  Rome  has  the  most 
captivating  flavors  and  aromas  of  any  city  on  earth. 

But  where,  in  all  the  layers  of  unending  Roman  time, 
is  that  needed  leavening  of  the  contemporary?  The  sense 
of  now?  Nowhere.  Probably  because  Rome's  "modern 
times"  began  in  A.D.  313 — ^a  lot  earlier  than  most  cit- 
ies'— with  Constantine's  toleration  edict. 

Rome  is  eternally  frustrating.  She  seems  to  have  girded 
herself  almost  willfully  against  efficiency.  The  Romans 
think  of  their  attitude  as  counterbarbarian.  (Your  view 
may  differ.)  Try  to  get  a  refrigerator  fixed  or  complete 
the  paperwork  to  get  married.  Either  of  these  little 
matters  could  take  a  Berensonian  span. 


But  visiting  Rome  is  something  else  again.  Where  is 
there  a  better  escape — from  modernism,  from  the  rude 
pace  of  twentieth-century  living,  from  the  sense  of  driv- 
ing obUgation?  What  better  time  machine  will  take  you 
back  to  the  beginnings  of  civilized  living?  What  city  en- 
shrines, as  Rome  does,  the  Hving  history  of  a  triumphant 
faith?  We  attempt  to  reflect  these  aspects  of  the  Eternal 
City  in  the  stories  presented  on  the  following  pages. 

Now.  How  much  time  do  we  set  aside  for  this  sweet 
escape  called  Rome?  Not  fifty-seven  years,  but  one 
week — every  year  for  at  least  fifty-seven  years. 

The  ideal  month  is  October.  The  sun  is  warm  but 
never  scorching.  The  evenings  are  cool,  just  right  for 
dining  out  of  doors.  The  tourists  have  headed  for  home. 
No  month  has  fewer  of  those  national  holidays  and  fes- 
tivals that  close  down  all  the  real  attractions. 

I'd  follow  a  connoisseur's  itinerary — relaxed,  poetic, 
romantic.  No  cultural  long  marches  for  me!  At  the  Cat- 
acombs of  Priscilla  there's  a  devoted  cicerone  called 
Mario  who  thinks  you  haven't  seen  the  place  unless  he 
has  shown  you  every  bone  there.  That's  not  my  way.  I 
beUeve  in  fierce  selectivity  (knowing  full  well  my  choices 
are  arguable).  So,  read  on  for  some  enthusiasts'  views 
of  the  best  of  Rome. 
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lying  into  Rome  from 
I  I      VJ  the  United  States  or 

I  I  1  from  somewhere  in  Eu- 

I  1   A  rope,    you   will   invari- 

I  rN^  ably  land  at  Leonardo 

I  I  da  Vinci  between  9:30 

I  M  and  11:00  in  the  morn- 

ing, which  leaves  a 
workable  interval  for 
you  to  freshen  up  at  your 
hotel  before  heading  for 
Da  Piperno,  in  the  tiny 
Renaissance  Piazza  dei  Cenci,  to  cele- 
brate your  arrival.  When  Romans  con- 
sider a  restaurant  top-quality,  they  call  it 
serio — "serious."  Da  Piperno  is  definitely 
serio,  so  get  there  early. 

Even  if  you  order  at  random,  you  can't 
go  wrong;  but  if  your  sights  are  set  on  the 
very  best  (and  they  should  be),  you 
shouldn't  miss  the  carciofi,  those  large, 
perfumed  Roman  artichokes,  served  as  an 
antipasto  either  boiled  or  lightly  fried.  On 
the  pasta  lineup,  the  rigatoni  alia  pajata  is 
supreme,  delicately  stuffed  with  the 
sweetbreads  of  milk-fed  veal.  The  coda  di 
hue  alia  vaccinara,  oxtail  stew  "the  way 
the  butcher's  wife  makes  it"  (which  is 
heady  and  spiced),  is  a  superior  entree, 
though  if  your  mood  is  for  something 
lighter,  you  might  prefer  the  fritto  misto 
vegetariano,  a  mixed  fry  of  vegetables  even 
more  delicate  than  the  finest  tempura. 
And  during  late  September  and  October, 
be  sure  to  try  the  superb  figs  (fichi)  for 
dessert. 

The  house  Frascati  is  acceptable,  but 
since  this  is  a  celebration,  order  the  Col- 
lio,  a  full,  fruity  Chardonnay  from  Cor- 
mons  with  a  pleasingly  crisp  aftertaste; 
like  most  Italian  wines,  it  is  savored  best 
when  sipped. 

After  lunch,  stroll  over  to  the  Forum 
by  way  of  the  Portico  of  Octavia  and  the 
Theater  of  Marcellus.  (On  your  way,  you 
might  buy  a  copy  of  the  Rome  Daily  Amer- 
ican, which  has  fairly  good  cultural  list- 
ings. Of  Italian  newspapers,  La  Repuhhhca 
is  superior.)  The  portico,  built  in  distinc- 
tive, wafer-thin  Roman  bricks  and  v^hite 
marble,  was  erected  by  Augustus,  the  first 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  is  a  virtua! 


Augustan  marble:  Portico  of  Octavia.     Sf, 
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O    DAY  I 

1.  Da  Piperno  for  lunch 
Forum 

2.  Santa  Francesca  Romana 

3.  Vittorio  Emanuele  Monument 

4.  II  Passetto  for  dinner 
Piazza  ^avona 

3.  Gaffe  Sant'Eustachio 

O    DAY  II 
h.  Campidoglio  and  Capitoline 
Museums 

7.  San  Clemente 

8.  Hotel  Massimo  d'Azeglio  for  lunch 
Piazza  della  Repubblica 

*J.  Kinest  shopping  district 
10.  Saliatini  II  for  dinner 


O    DAY  111 

11.  Casina  Valadier  at  dawn 

12.  Villa  Borghese 

13.  Museo  Nazionale  di  Villa  Giulia 

14.  Palazzo  Barberini 
13.  Ranieri  for  lunch 

16.  .Santa  Maria  del  Popolo 

17.  II  Ponte  Gallery 

18.  II  Buco  for  dinner 

19.  Bacaro 

O    DAY  IV 

Hadrians  Villa  and  Tivoli* 

II  Cigno  for  lunch* 

San  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura* 

20.  Santa  Maria  della  Vittoria 

21.  La  Campana  for  dinner 


O    DAYV 

22.  .San  Giovanni  in  Laterano 

23.  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 

24.  II  Gesii 

25.  Archimede  II  for  lunch.  Pantheon 

26.  San  Luigi  dei  Francesi 

27.  La  Taverna  Giulia 

O    DAY  VI 

28.  Ara  Pacis 

29.  San  Agostino 

30.  Santa  Maria  della  Pace 

31.  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva 

32.  Doria  Pamphili  Gallery 

33.  Trattoria  Pierluigi  for  lunch 

34.  Carlo  Virgilio  Gallery 

35.  W.  Apolloni  Gallery 


O    DAY  VII 

Sant'Agnese  fuori  le  Mura,  Santa 
Costanza,  Catacombs  of  Priscilla' 
Via  Appia  Antica,  Tor  Carbone' 

36.  Trevi  Fountain 

37.  Al  Moro  for  dinner 

O    DAYVm 

38.  San  Pietro  in  Montorio 

39.  View  from  the  Faro 

40.  San  Pietro 

41.  Vatican  Museums,  Sistine  Chapel 

42.  Romolo  for  lunch 

43.  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli 

44.  Parco  Savello,  Santa  .Sabina 
43.  Piazza  dei  Cavalieri  di  Malta 
46.  Papa  Giovanni  for  dinner 
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The  "Wedding  Cake":  the  Vittorio  Emanuele  Monument,  dedicated  in  1911. 


summation  of  his  celebrated  saying  "I 
found  Rome  a  city  of  bricks  and  left  it  a 
city  of  marble."  The  amazing  Theater  ot 
Marcellus,  named  for  one  of  Augustus's 
nephews,  combines  the  ancient,  the  Ren- 
aissance, and  the  modern  in  a  single, 
soaring  rotunda.  Behind  those  arches  and 
above  the  brick  arcades  are  some  of  the 
most  gracious  apartments  and  offices  in 
Rome. 

According  to  tradition,  Rome  was 
founded  on  the  morning  of  April  21,  753 
B.C.;  if  so,  that  must  be  when  the  first 
outdoor  market — the  Forum — opened  for 
business.  Some  time  during  the  early  Re- 
public, the  stalls  moved  elsewhere  and  the 
Senate,  a  few  temples,  and  some  memo- 
rials moved  in,  remaining  undisturbed 
until  the  barbarians  invaded  in  the  fifth 
century.  By  the  early  Middle  Ages  the 
place  was  known  as  "the  cow  pasture." 

If  you  approach  the  Forum  with  only 
archaeology  in  mind,  it  can  be  dreadfully 
dull.  Let  your  imagination  wander,  soak- 
ing up  the  poetic  images  of  the  ruins.  You 
always  know  what's  thought  to  be  what — 
every  fragment  bears  a  label.  Particularly 
appealing  to  me  are  the  three  elegant  col- 
umns of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux; 
the  serene,  round  Temple  of  Vesta;  and 
the  majestic  three  arches  of  the  great  Ba- 
silica of  Constantine,  where,  history  tells 
us,  the  emperor  sat  for  eight  hours  at  a 
time  hearing  petitions,  without  moving 
so  much  as  an  eyelid.  And  then,  at  the 
far  end,  there  is  the  squat  yet  perfectly 
proportioned  Arch  of  Titus,  with  its 
beautiful  reliefs  documenting  the  fall  i'i 
Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70. 


Leave  the  Forum  by  way  of  the  Arch 
of  Constantine,  though  for  now  it  is  not 
much  to  look  at,  being  shrouded  in  those 
green  plastic-mesh  cobwebs  that  cover  so 
many  of  the  city's  ancient  monuments. 
(The  mesh  means  either  that  a  monu- 
ment is  really  being  restored  or — so  Ro- 
mans say — that  it  has  been  chosen  for  a 
"green  strike"  by  the  city's  monuments 
division  ot  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  which  is  dragging  its  heels  on  res- 
toration projects  in  protest  against  gov- 
ernmental budgetary  restraints.) 

Drop  in  at  the  church  of  Santa  Fran- 
cesca  Romana  for  a  sight  of  one  of  the 
most  striking  remnants  from  early-Chris- 
tian times.  In  the  1950s,  beneath  a  fragile 
twelfth-century  painting,  restorers  found 
a  magical  image  ot  the  Madonna  dating 
to  the  fifth  century.  Brother  Antonio,  the 
sacristar.,  will  show  it  to  you.  The  mysti- 
cal image  of  the  Mother  and  Child  hangs 
on  the  far  wall  of  the  sacristy.  Mary's  huge 
white  face  is  as  pure  as  an  egg;  those  hyp- 
notic eyes  of  hers  pierce  to  one's  very  soul. 

Before  your  siesta,  you  might  also  want 
to  cross  over  to  the  excavations  of  the 
imperial  forums,  particularly  that  of  Tra- 
jan (whose  famous  column  is  under  green 
mesh),  and  gaze  for  the  first  of  many  times 
at  Rome's  most  fabulous  architectural 
monument:  the  much-praised  and  much- 
derided  "Wedding  Cake,"  the  monument 
to  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  gleaming  in 
white  Brescum  m.arble.  (It  does  take  some 
getting  used  to.) 

For  dinner,  try  !i  Passetro,  on  Via  Za- 
rjiirdcil;,  near  the  Pwz:a  Nav^na.  There 
y.iti  will  find  the  exccptiooilK  delicious 


Brother  Antonio  guards  a  Madonna. 

ahbacchio  al  forno  (the  end  piece  of  the 
joint  of  a  baby  lamb  roasted  to  a  divine 
crispness)  and  that  old  standby  saltim- 
bocca  alia  romana,  prepared  to  perfection. 
For  the  best  espresso  or  cappuccino 
brewed  in  Rome,  stroll  over  to  the  Piazza 
Sant'Eustachio.  In  the  past,  1  would  have 
directed  you  to  take  coffee  in  the  Piazza 
Navona,  the  most  thrilling  urban  space 
on  earth.  Built  over  the  foundations  of 
the  emperor  Domitian's  mammoth  sports 
stadium  (30,000  spectators  could  attend 
festivals  and  jousts),  the  piazza  we  know 
today  is  mostly  a  seventeenth-century 
creation  for  which  principal  credit  goes 
to  Pope  Innocent  X  and  to  the  architect- 
sculptor  Gianlorenzo  Bernini,  who, 
around  1651,  dreamed  up  its  frivolous, 
triumphant  showpiece:  the  Fountain  of 
the  Four  Rivers,  representing  the  four 
points  of  the  globe.  (For  this  and  other 
splendors  by  Bernini — and  his  arch-rival 
Francesco  Borromini — see  "Triumph  of 
the  Baroque,"  beginning  on  page  86.)  The 
piazza  used  to  be  the  place  for  an  evening 
stroll  and  a  coffee  at  the  Bar  Tre  Scalini, 
where  you  can  still  get  the  finest  thick- 
chocolate  tartufo  in  the  city.  But  these 
days,  sadly,  quite  a  few  drunks  and  drug- 
gies have  staked  out  the  piazza  for  their 
own.  So,  wend  your  way  to  the  rectan- 
gular Piazza  Sant'Eustachio  and  the  fa- 
mous cafe  by  the  same  name,  which  serves 
the  richest,  deepest,  most  aromatic  es- 
presso or  cappuccino  you've  ever  tasted. 
The  Romans  swear  that  even  the  strong- 
est espresso  won't  keep  you  awake  at  night. 
Don't  count  on  what  they  say,  but 
Sant'Eusrachio's  is  so  good,  who  cares? 
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DAY  II 


SPIRALING  OUT  FROM  THE  CMIPIDOGLIO 


tart  your  day  at  the  foot 
of  the  Campidoglio 
staircase  at  8:45.  Don't 
miss  the  Egyptian  Uons, 
which  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  under  Michel- 
angelo's direction  (and 
acting  under  the  irre- 
pressible Roman  im- 
pulse to  "aquafy"  any- 
thing), transformed 
into  fountains. 
The  Piazza  del  Campidoglio  is  the  spir- 
itual heart  of  Rome,  in  his  Renaissance 
transformation  of  the  site  of  ancient  sanc- 
tuaries, Michelangelo  managed  to  pre- 
serve the  dignity  of  antiquity  while  im- 
parting to  the  complex  a  stunning 
modernity.  Straight  ahead  is  the  impos- 
ing Palazzo  Senatorio,  the  seat  of  today's 
municipal  government;  to  the  left  is  the 
Capitoline  Museum,  and  to  the  right,  the 
Palazzo  dei  Conservatori.  The  buildings 
on  the  flanks  are  angled  to  give  top  bill- 
ing to  the  Senate,  with  its  serene  stair- 
cases. The  elliptical  piazza  is  a  piece  of 
architectural  genius;  there's  no  other  way 
to  describe  that  brilliant  twelve-pointed, 
petal  pattern.  The  bronze-gilt  equestrian 


statue  of  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  one 
expects  to  see  in  the  center  of  the  square 
has  been  removed  for  restoration.  Just  as 
well.  The  Romans  say  that  when  the  last 
piece  of  gilding  falls  from  the  statue's  head, 
the  Last  Judgment  will  be  at  hand. 

The  Capitoline  Museum  contains 
thousands  of  antiquities,  most  of  them 
pretty  routine.  TTiree,  however,  are  worth 
seeing.  They  are  all  on  the  second  floor: 
the  Dying  Gaul,  a  marvel  of  poignancy; 
the  red  marble  Satyr  in  the  next  room  (a 
somewhat  restored  Hadrianic  copy  of  a 
Hellenistic  bronze,  but  amusing  never- 
theless); and  finally,  in  her  own  alcove, 
the  Capitoline  Venus,  an  excellent  Ro- 
man copy  in  Parian  marble  of  the  Venus 
of  Cnidos  (late  second  century  B.C.). 

The  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori  houses  no 
fewer  than  five  museums  devoted  to  an- 
tiquities and  one  picture  gallery.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  see  them  all,  but  there 
are  a  few  "don't  misses."  One  of  them, 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  portrait  in  all 
of  Rome,  is  displayed  in  the  courtyard;  it 
is  the  colossal  marble  head  of  the  emperor 
Constantine.  This  implacable  visage  with 
those  cold  eyes  staring  heavenward  was 
(along  with  the  marble  arm,  hand,  and 


In  life,  Constantine  heard  petitions  for  hours — as  unblinking  as  his  statue. 
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foot,  to  be  seen  nearby)  once  part  of  a 
sculpture  thirty-eight  feet  high  displayed 
in  the  emperor's  basilica.  Can  you  imag- 
ine what  this  face  must  have  looked  like 
illuminated  by  hundreds  of  oil  lamps  and 
torches? 

On  the  first  floor  1  have  two  favorites. 
One  is  the  Spinario,  the  youth  pulling 
the  thorn  from  his  foot.  Of  half  a  dozen 
versions,  this  one  best  captures  that  mo- 
ment of  intense  physical  and  mental  con- 
centration. And  in  the  Sala  della  Lupa  is 
the  spectacular  symbol  of  ancient  Rome, 
the  Capitoline  Wolf,  with  the  twins 
Romulus  and  Remus  suckling.  What  a 
marvelous  primitive  bronze  this  is!  The 
she-wolf  is  Etruscan  and  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  Romulus 
and  Remus,  fabulous  little  bundles  of  en- 
ergy, are  fifteenth-century  additions  by 
the  Florentine  genius  Antonio  PoUai- 
uolo.  Time  will  not  permit  lingering  too 
much  at  the  Picture  Gallery,  but  do  stop 
in  Room  VII  to  see  the  enormous  and 
spectacularly  painted  Guercino  altar- 
piece,  Th£  Burial  of  Saint  Petronilla  (1623). 

On  to  San  Clemente,  the  most  fasci- 
nating of  the  early-Christian  basilicas  in 
Rome.  Descending  into  the  church  to  a 
depth  of  forty  feet,  you  will  see  traces  of 
buildings  dating  from  periods  from  the 
tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  back 
to  the  first  and  second  centuries  B.C.  You 
will  stand  beside  a  wall  built  in  Republi- 
can times,  enter  the  inner  sanctum  of  the 
bloody  mystery  cult  of  Mithras,  and  see 
the  clear,  gushing  waters  of  one  of  the 
tributaries  to  Rome's  principal  sewer,  the 
Cloaca  Maxima. 

In  385,  Pope  Siricius  simply  filled  in 
and  built  over  the  pagan  structures  to 
construct  the  first  basilica.  In  1084,  his 
church  was  totally  demolished;  and  in 
1108,  another  church  was  built  over  the 
rubble.  In  1860  a  gifted  archaeologist.  Fa- 
ther Terence  J.  Mullooly,  conducted  one 
of  the  most  daring  digs  of  all  time,  laying 
bare  the  astonishing  complexity  of  levels. 
As  you  walk  through  the  lower  church, 
you  will  discover  exquisite  bits  and  pieces 
of  frescoes — the  head  of  Christ,  the  face 
of  the  Madonna — dating  anywhere  from 
the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  century.  Steep 
but  well-lighted  stairs   lead   into  pagan 
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ruins.  The  third-century 
Mithraeum,  with  its  rugged 
pumice  vault  made  to  look  like 
a  natural  cave,  will  give  you 
the  shivers. 

Back  on  street  level,  stop  in 
the  Hotel  Massimo  d'Azeglio, 
on  the  Via  Cavour,  for  lunch. 
Both  the  food  and  the  service 
are  superior.  The  chicken  salad 
and  the  cold  mussels  are  my 
menu  suggestions  for  your  an- 
tipasto,  followed  by  fettuccine 
ai  carciofi  alia  crema  (fettuc- 
cine with  artichokes  in  a  light 
cream  sauce  with  a  breath  of 
mint).  Let  the  headwaiter  ad- 
vise you  on  the  entrees,  the 
best  of  which  are  the  seasonal 
specials. 

After  lunch,  stroll  over  to 
the  Piazza  della  Repubblica  for 
an  espresso  in  view  of  the 
water-splashed  belle  epoque 
nudes  of  the  Fountain  of  the 
Naiads.  (Acqua  Marcia  sup- 
plies the  water.)  These  sexy 
creatures  were  created  by  the 
sculptor  Mario  Rutelli  in  1901 
and  immortalize  the  famous 
beauty  Vittoria  Placidi. 

Time  for  a  long  Roman  si- 
esta  (the  stores  don't  open  until  4:00  P.M. 
anyway).  The  afternoon  is  devoted  to  ex- 
ploring the  heart  of  Rome's  elegant  shop- 
ping district,  concentrated  in  three  or  four 
streets  on  either  side  of  the  Via  Condotti 
and  bounded  (roughly)  by  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna  and  the  Via  del  Corso,  but  ex- 

Mithraic  crypt  under  San  Clemente. 


The  Campidoglio:  Michelangelo's  perfect  pavement 


tending  to  the  Via  del  Babuino  and  the 
Via  Margutta,  for  art  galleries.  Discov- 
ering every  salon,  boutique,  designer, 
purveyor,  tailor,  and  shoemaker  would 
take  half  a  lifetime.  For  a  short  list  ot  the 
very  finest,  see  "For  Discriminating 
Shoppers,"  page  85.  But  before  you  get 

Massimo  d'Azeglio's  padrona  Jo  Bettoja. 


started,  take  time  to  fortify 
yourself  with  an  espresso  at  the 
renowned  Gaffe  Greco,  at  Via 
Condotti  '86.  Established  in 
1760  by  a  Greek  gentleman 
whose  name  is  now  forgotten, 
it  was  frequented  by  such  dis- 
tinguished nineteenth-cen- 
tury shoppers  as  Goethe,  Go- 
gol, Schopenhauer,  and 
Stendhal. 

For  dinner,  it's  Sabatini  II. 
When  you  book,  ask  for  a  table 
with  an  excellent  view  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere, 
probably  the  earliest  Marian 
church  in  Rome.  Santa  Maria 
was  founded  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, but  those  mosaics  on  the 
fa(iade  are  from  the  thirteenth 
and  have  been  perfectly  pre- 
served by  the  overhang  of  the 
roof.  The  ten  female  figures 
with  lamps  who  are  flanking 
the  Madonna  and  Child  are  not 
the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins, 
as  it  was  once  thought,  by  the 
way,  but  are  probably  symbols 
of  martyrdom.  As  for  dinner, 
you  can  hardly  fail  to  delight 
in  the  spaghetti  alle  vongolc, 
with  its  tiny,  magically  sweet 
and  succulent  clams.  Nor  will  you  want 
to  pass  up  the  fresh  fish  cooked  over  coals, 
a  preparation  for  which  Sabatini  11  is  justly 
famed.  Cartizze,  a  zesty  white  wine  from 
the  Veneto  that  is  produced  as  a  still  wine, 
a  frizzante,  and  a  spumante,  will  provide 
a  perfect  complement. 

Dining  by  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere. 
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Accordiiif^  to  an  old  legend,  there  once  .stood,  in  rhe  middle  ot 
one  ot  Rome's  piazzas,  a  statue,  its  arm  outstretched,  bearniL; 
the  Latin  inscription  Hie  pcrculc — "Strike  here."  Countless 
treasure  seekers,  mistakini;  the  meaninu,  attempted  to  crack 
the  figure  open,  hut  to  no  avail.  Only  Pope  Sylvester  11  (999- 
1003),  who  enjoyed  the  dubioLis  tame  ot  heiny  a  necromancer, 
wa.s  able  to  decipher  the  me.ssa^e.  He  marked  the  spot  where 
the  statue  cast  its  shadow  at  hi^h  noon  and  returned  with  a 
trusted  .servant  to  excavate  m  the  dead  ot  ni^hf.  After  lon^ 
labors,  they  broke  through  to  a  cavern  that  ylirtered  with  Ljold 


and  fj;ems.  The  servant  was  overcome  with  ^reed.  He  reached 
tor  a  tew  stones.  Instantly,  he  and  his  master  were  plunged  into 
darkness,  troin  which  they  barely  escaped  with  their  live.s.  They 
had  momentarily  glimp.sed  the  tabLilous  lost  treasures  ot  Em- 
peror Augustus,  which  were  never  to  be  seen  again. 

This  medieval  fantasy  has  its  moral  tor  the  present  day.  Un- 
derground Rome  is  accessible — to  those  wln)  know  where  to 
look.  MarveKius  treasures  are  preserved  there  intact  from  cen- 
turies long  gone.  But  they  must  be  treated  with  deference,  lest 
the  Eternal  City  be  despoileci. — Aiitu'  Haulinirtan 


■  '■  '  .  ,[.(i;-s  at  Francesco  Borromini's  bari>que  San  Carlo  alle  Quattro  Fontane  is  a  second  church  of  equal  plan  but  wholly 
unadiriicd,  \v))<,ri-  ih<  desiy;n  is  transloi  mcd  into  a  luminous  geometrical  abstraction. 


CONNOISSbUR 


Deep  in  the  four-level  Catacombs  of  Saint  Sebastian,  graffiti     The  exquisitely  vaulted  Basilica  di  Porta  Maggiore,  a  gnostic 
evoke  the  dawning  of  the  Christian  age.  sanctuary,  lay  forgotten  until  our  century. 


Renowned  foes  of  Roman  rule  languished  here  in  the  Mamertine  Prison:  Jugurtha,  the  king  of  Numidia,  and  Vercingetorix, 
the  warlike  chieftain  of  Gaul.  So  did  the  Empire's  spiritual  conqueror:  the  apostle  Peter. 


The   gigantic    Meridian   o!    rtugustus       I 

marked  the  hours  in  strips  of  bronze.  (^i  efface  traces  o 


.  -  ot  S^n  C'tmcntt  i-.-i.-'lecfrd      pMrther  passage  into  the  Catacombs  of 
laniwn.  Saint  Sebastian  is  still  sealed  off. 
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DAY  III 

FROM  DAWN  TILL  TOMORROW 


From  the  Pincio:  domed  churches. 

very  city  looks  its  best 
at  dawn,  and  Rome 
beats  them  all.  A  good 
vantage  point  is  the 
Casina  Valadier,  on  the 
Pincio  just  above  the 
church  of  Trinita  dei 
Monti.  Be  there  at  least 
twenty  minutes  before 
first  light.  (Be  there — 
no  excuses!)  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  sunrise 
a  fresh  breeze  will  spring  up,  bringing  the 
temperature  down  ten  degrees;  the  lights 
will  go  out  all  over  the  city;  thousands  of 
swallows  will  wheel  through  the  sky  to 
greet  the  dawn;  and  those  refulgent  domes 
will  start  shining  like  golden  tesserae  in 
a  purple  mosaic. 

The  sensible  part  of  the  morning  kicks 
off  shortly  before  9:00  at  the  Villa 
Borghese — pound  for  pound,  the  richest 
museum  in  the  world.  The  collection  was 
begun  by  Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese  in 
the  seventeenth  century  and  added  to  in 
the  nineteenth.  It  comprises  nearly  2,000 
works  of  art  (including  almost  600  paint- 
ings); six  are  what  the  Romans  and  I  call 
magnifici. 

And  here  they  are: 

•  Room  I:  The  Conquering  Venus  (ac- 
tually Pauline  Borghese,  Napoleon's  sis- 
ter), by  Antonio  Canova  (1805).  An  im- 
age of  universal  womanhood — vital, 
voluptuous,  powerful — and  delicate,  too. 

•  Room  III:  Apollo  and  Daphne,  by  Ber- 
nini { 1624).  The  classic  tales  from  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  are  the  most  difficult  to 
lender  pictorially  or  in  sculpture.  Daphne 
Turn^  intd  -a  tivc  when  Apollo  touches 


her?!  Bernini  makes  it  poetic — and  real. 

•  Room  IV:  The  Rape  of  Proserpine,  by 
Bernini  (1622).  Titanic  drama! 

•  Room  XIV,  no.  110:  The  Madonrm  of 
the  Serpent,  by  Caravaggio  (1606).  A 
monumental,  electrically  charged  piece 
of  theater  in  paint,  with  the  infant  crush- 
ing below  his  heel  the  snake,  which  sym- 
bolizes evil.  (The  model  for  the  Madonna 
was  one  of  Caravaggio's  girl  friends,  whom 
he  once  described  as  "Lena  chi  sta  in  piede 
nella  piazza  hJavona" — "Lena,  whom  you 
can  find  standing  in  Piazza  Navona. "  Any 


girl  who  would  hang  around  there  could 
be  expected  to  have  loose  morals,  then  as 
now.  No  wonder  the  church  looked 
askance  at  Caravaggio. ) 

•  Room  XX,  no.  147:  Sacred  and  Pro- 
fane Love,  by  Titian  ( 1516).  Ne  plus  ultra! 
The  harmony,  subtlety,  majesty — the 
never-ending  mystery  of  the  human  fig- 
ure, both  nude  and  clothed,  as  shown  here 
has  never  been  surpassed.  (Sacred  Love  is 
the  nude,  by  the  way. ) 

•  Room  IX,  no.  369:  The  Deposition,  by 
Raphael  (1507).  The  almost  Grecian  ide- 


The  Piazza  del  Popolo  features  another  Roman  specialty:  fountains. 


alism  only  enhances  the  spirituality  of  the 
Christian  subject. 

The  next  stop  is  the  Museo  Nazionale 
di  Villa  Giulia,  devoted  to  Etruscan  art. 
There  are  two  magnifici: 

•  Hall  6:  The  renowned  terra-cotta 
group,  starring  a  joyously  lithe  Hercules 
and  an  Apollo  with  the  most  captivating 
archaic  smile  anywhere  (both  sixth  cen- 
tury B.C.). 

•  Hall  8:  The  sarcophagus  of  the  sposi — 
the  married  couple  (sixth  century  B.C.). 
Elegant,  confident,  amused,  clearly  in 
love,  this  splendid  couple  cuddle  up  to- 
gether on  their  banquet  couch  and  face 
eternity  with  a  smile. 

The  last  stop  before  lunch  will  be  the 
Palazzo  Barberini,  the  National  Museum 
of  Ancient  Art.  There  see  Raphael's  in- 
comparable La  Fornarina  ("The  Miller's 
Daughter"),  surely  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful pictures  ever  painted — the  equal  of 
the  Mona  Lisa.  According  to  tradition, 
the  model  was  Raphael's  lover.  Her  cap- 
tivating eyes  alone  are  virtually  worth  the 


•      '-T^^ 

j^i^^'^ipiipp^^^rt-  % 

Caravaggio:  drama  in  light  and  shade. 


Bernard  Berenson  eyes  Canova's  Conquering  Venus  at  the  Villa  Borghese. 


Luce  boxes  dispel  the  indoor  gloom. 

pilgrimage  to  the  Eternal  City. 

On  to  lunch  at  Ranieri,  at  Via  Mario 
de'  Fiori  26  (just  off  the  Via  Condotti). 
The  ambience  is  elegant,  slightly  faded, 
fin  de  siecle;  the  food  is  just  short  of  being 
serio.  Still,  you  are  sure  to  enjoy  the  hre- 
saola  (thin  sliced  beef  served  with  olive 
oil  and  lemon)  as  your  antipasto.  For  pasta, 
the  gramigna  alia  castellana  (square  spa- 
ghetti done  in  a  light  sauce  of  tomatoes, 


ham,  and  mushrooms)  is  an  excellent 
choice.  Follow  with  a  light  entree  such  as 
poached  eggs  and  spinach  in  a  cream  sauce 
or  the  carpaccio,  and  Ranieri's  special  ma- 
cedonia  of  fresh  fruit  for  dessert. 

Ranieri's  wine  list  is  serious  and  fea- 
tures two  reds  of  rare  merit:  first,  the  Ru- 
besco,  Lungarotti,  Torgiano,  '78  (let  it 
breathe  at  least  ten  minutes);  second,  the 
terrific  Negri,  Valtellina  Super,  Sassella, 
'79.  After  lunch,  stroll  to  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo  for  a  coffee  at  the  Bar  Rosati.  Don't 
leave  the  bar  without  a  fistful  of  one-hun- 
dred-lira coins.  You  will  need  them  when 
Visiting  the  fascinating  church  of  Santa 
■jMaria  del  Popolo,  which  boasts  a  grand 
array  of  Renaissance  sculptures  and  also, 
in  the  Chigi  Chapel,  frescoes  of  Raphael. 
And  the  chapel  just  left  of  the  high  altar 
is  a  must  for  its  Caravaggio  masterpieces: 
The  Conversion  of  Saul  and  The  Crucifix- 
ion of  S'^int  Peter  Throw  your  coins  into 
the  box  marked  Luce  (or  lllumirmzione) , 
and  the  electric  lights  will  come  up  on 
something  divine.  Such  light!  Such  shade! 
You'll  dream  of  them  all  through  your  si- 
esta— and  for  years  afterward. 

On  your  way  to  dinner,  around  9:30 
P.M.  at  11  Buco,  in  the  Piazza  del  CoUegio 
Romano,  drop  in  at  the  11  Ponte  Gallery, 
Via  Sant'lgnazio  6.  The  director,  Mar- 
garet Failoni,  will  show  you  some  of  the 
best  young  moderns.  The  restaurant  is 
right  next  door.  The  proprietor,  a  big 
round  bear  of  a  man  called  Peppino,  offers 
a  superior  country  pate;  mouth-watering 
pastas  such  as  fettuccine  ai  porcini  (with  a 
cicumy  sauce),  and,  as  an  entree,  bistecca 
alia  /(.'f.  :.iina — one  of  the  besf  steaks  in 
town,  you'll  make  out  just  !'me  with  Pep- 


pino's  personally  selected  red.  After  din- 
ner, wend  your  way  to  the  Caffe 
Sant'Eustachio  for  espresso,  and  thence 
to  the  newly  opened  wine  bar  Bacaro,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Pantheon,  at  Via  degli 
Spagnoli  27.  As  the  director,  Paolo  Poli, 
will  tell  you,  Italy  produces  over  five 
thousand  wines — and  Bacaro  has  the 
ninety  best,  red  and  white,  frizzante  and 
spumante.  What's  more,  each  is  available 
by  the  glass.  Try  the  white  Prosecco — it's 
nectar!  Bacaro  also  serves  a  simple  but 
delicious  dinner  of  pasta  and  salads  and 
marvelous  salamis.  (We'll  be  back!)  The 
place  stays  open  until  1:00  A.M. 

Bacaro  gets  to  be  a  habit. 
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DAY  IV 

LORDLY  FANCIES 


etween  AD.  118  and 
134,  Emperor  Hadrian 
ordered  up  a  spectacu- 
lar retreat  from  the 
hurly-burly  of  Rome: 
theaters,  gardens,  li- 
braries, fountains,  tem- 
ples, porticos,  baths, 
palaces  that  today  form 
the  perfect  set  of  im- 
perial ruins.  The  em- 
peror had  his  architects 
copy  or  adapt  the  buildings  he  particu- 
larly admired  from  throughout  the  civi- 
lized world — buildings  like  the  Lyceum 
and  the  Painted  Stoa,  in  Athens,  and  the 
Canopus,  in  the  Nile  delta.  (He  even 
commissioned  an  architectural  represen- 
tation of  hell  as  imagined  by  poets  of  the 
day.)  His  enterprise  makes  Versailles  look 
stunted.  Hadrian  spent  little  time  in  his 
architectural  museum.  In  134,  when  it  was 
finished,  he  retired  in  poor  health  to  Baia. 
Later  emperors  protected  the  site  for  a 
while,  but  from  late  imperial  times 
through  the  seventeenth  century,  local 
builders  used  it  as  a  quarry  and  helped 


themselves  to  untold  thousands  of  stat- 
ues, which  they  melted  down  for  lime. 
The  first  bona  fide  excavations  began  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  sixteenth, 
Alessandro  Farnese  dug  up  half  ot  the  su- 
perb collection  of  antiquities  that  now  is 
the  heart  of  the  museum  in  Naples.  Ippo- 
lito  d'Este,  the  creator  of  the  fabulous  Villa 
d'Este,  carted  off  what  was  left. 

Some  of  these  archaeologists  (and 
treasure  hunters)  had,  thankfully,  other 
talents  than  just  being  able  to  dig.  Count 
Fede,  who  plunged  vigorously  ahead  in 
the  early  eighteenth  century,  planted  the 
abundant  pines  and  cypresses.  Some  de- 
cades later,  the  archaeological  team  of 
Giambattista  Piranesi  and  his  son,  Fran- 
cesco, not  only  set  about  exploring  the 
ruins  in  orderly  fashion  but  also  produced 
the  most  evocative  engravings  of  antiqui- 
ties the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Your  imagination  will  get  the  workout 
of  the  year  trying  to  reconstruct  the  orig- 
inal scene.  One  intriguing  pamphlet — on 
sale  in  the  souvenir  shop-cum-cafe  at  the 
entrance — may  be  of  help;  it  is  a  guide- 
hook  that  makes  no  false  claims  and  has 


Hadrian's  Villa:  fragments  of  an  architectural  encyclopedia  in  stone. 


The  Villa  d'Este:  nothing  standard. 

plastic  overlays  showing  what  the  build- 
ings might  have  looked  like  in  antiquity. 

About  an  hour  and  a  half  will  do  it. 
While  making  your  way  through  the  mas- 
sive brick  and  concrete  fragments,  be  on 
the  alert  for  four  sights  especially.  The 
first  is  the  Pecile,  that  grand  processional 
area  by  the  entrance.  The  Villa  dell'lsola 
(or  Teatro  Marittimo)  is  another — that 
enchanting  rotunda  encircled  by  a  dimin- 
utive moat.  I've  always  liked  to  think  it 
was  here  that  Hadrian  slipped  off  alone 
(barring  even  his  Adonic  boyfriend  An- 
tinoiis)  to  write  his  memoirs.  Then  there 
are  the  Piccole  Terme  ("small  baths")  with 
those  perilous  overhanging  brick  arches; 
you'll  recognize  them  from  engravings  of 
Piranesi.  The  Canopus  and  Nymphaeum, 
with  its  lovely  pond  and  colonnades,  form 
the  fourth  top  attraction.  The  Canopus, 
which  is  a  stunner,  is  a  replica  of  the  fa- 
mous shrine  to  Serapis  some  fifteen  miles 
outside  Alexandria  and  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  building  on  the 
grounds  whose  model  can  still  be  identi- 
fied with  certainty. 

For  lunch,  drive  into  Tivoli  to  the  Villa 
Gregoriana.  Have  an  aperitif  at  the  Si- 
billa,  a  restaurant  that  also  serves  as  the 
entrance  to  the  charming  temples  of  Vesta 
and  of  the  Sibyl.  Proceed  to  11  Cigno  for 
lunch.  The  food  is  better  there,  as  is  the 
view  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  a  round 
structure  from  the  first  century  B.C.  fa- 

CONNOISSEUR 


mous  for  its  elegant  proportions  and  call 
Corinthian  columns.  The  rigatoni  are  well 
worth  your  notice,  cooked  al  dente  and 
served  in  a  cream  sauce  with  ham  and 
mushrooms.  Galestro  Antinori  will  do 
nicely  for  the  wine. 

The  Villa  d'Este,  designed  by  Pirro  Li- 
gorio  for  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este  when 
the  latter  became  governor  of  Tivoli,  in 
1550,  started  life  as  a  villa,  grew  into  a 
Benedictine  convent,  and  was  eventually 
confiscated  for  the  governor's  headquar- 
ters. D'Este  produced  something  about  as 
far  removed  from  your  standard  gover- 
nor's mansion  as  is  conceivable — the  most 
charming,  whimsical,  witty  (and  sassy), 
yet  curiously  profound  complex  of  build- 
ings and  gardens  anywhere  on  earth.  And 
the  fountains — where  the  waters  trickle, 
gush,  rush,  explode,  whisper,  drip,  ooze, 
gurgle,  roar,  spurt,  and  spout — are  an  un- 
ceasing round  of  marvel  after  marvel.  On 
the  way  back  into  Rome,  make  a  quick 
stop  at  the  double  church  of  San  Lorenzo 
fuori  le  Mura,  one  of  Rome's  seven  pil- 
grimage churches.  You  enter  a  portico 
built  in  the  early  thirteenth  century 
(where  there  is  a  fabulous  sarcophagus 
from  the  seventh  century  and  a  fine  mod- 
ern sculpture  honoring  the  statesman  Al- 
cide  di  Gasperi  by  Giacomo  Manzii)  into 
the  early-Christian  basilica  with  a  nave, 
two  colonnades,  and  two  side  aisles  most 
likely  built  in  the  early  fifth  century.  At 
the  end  of  the  nave,  four  steps  lead  to 
another  nave,  which  belongs  to  an  even 
earlier  basilica,  erected  in  330  by  Con- 
stantine  over  a  sanctuary  dedicated  to  San 
Lorenzo.  Of  course,  later  ages  added  their 
own  enhancements.  In  the  disastrous  Al- 
lied bombing  of  Rome  on  July  19,  1943, 
San  Lorenzo  took  a  battering,  but  it  has 
since  been  totally  restored. 

The  last  stop  before  your  much-delayed 
siesta  is  the  seventeenth-century  church 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Vittoria,  on  Via  XX 
Settembre,  for  a  look  at  Bernini's  Saint 
Teresa.  (For  a  proper  description  of  her 
stupendous  theatricality,  see  "Triumph  of 
the  Baroque,"  page  86.) 

For  dinner,  seek  out  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  satisfying  restaurants  in  Rome: 
La  Campana,  at  Vicolo  della  Campana 
18.  It  is  super — partly  because  it's  time- 
less, but  mostly  because  the  food  is  purely, 
classically  divine.  The  tonnarelli  alia  chi- 
tarra  (square  spaghetti  with  a  glorious 
sauce  of  thick  bacon  and  mushrooms)  is 
the  pasta  of  choice.  The  moist,  satisfying 
boiled  meats  known  as  bollito  di  manzo  are 
a  noteworthy  entree,  as  is  the  crisply  ci 
licious  fritto  di  calamari.  The  house  aite 
Frascati  has  an  appealing  "smoky"  taste 
and  a  surprising  short  finish. 


FOR  DISCRIMINATING  SHOPPERS 


Romans,  both  men  and  women,  take 
their  shopping  seriously.  The  place  to 
start  is  the  no-traffic  zone  at  the  foot 
of  the  Spanish  Steps.  Milan  is  the  cap- 
ital of  Italian  ready-to-wear,  but  Rome 
triumphs  in  couture — clothing  for 
grown-ups.  Many  of  the  great  houses 
keep  elegant  shops  in  the  streets  that 
branch  off  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  run- 
ning to  the  Via  del  Corso. 

Italian  men  have  always  dressed 
with  panache;  Italian  women,  with  a 
quieter  chic.  But  they  unite  in  a  con- 
cern for  quality  in  cut  and  fabric. 

Women's  fashions:  Andre  Laug's  de- 
signs reflect  a  season-to-season  sense 
of  continuity  usually  associated  with 
men's  wear.  His  clients  are  world  trav- 
elers who  can  afford  $1,200  and  more 
for  noncouture,  $2,500  and  up  for 
couture,  and  considerably  more  for 
evening  wear.  At  that,  his  Rome  prices 
are  some  40  percent  be- 
low those  in  the 
United  States.  Ro- 
berto Capucci,  the 
renowned  "master 
of  cut"  and  "high 
priest  of  fash- 
ion," specializes 
in  evening 

gowns.     Other 
stars:  Mila 

Schon,  the  Fon- 
tana  sisters,  Bal- 
estra,     and     the 
Fendi   sisters,    for 
those  Karl  Lager- 
feld    to-die    furs. 
Upscale    ready-to- 
wear  may  be  found  at 
Krizia  and  Nazareno 
Gabrielli. 

Men's  fashions:  Tops 
are  Basile,  Capuano, 
Piattelli,  Brioni,  and 
Carlo  Palazzi. 


Laug's    classic    lines 

adapted  to  evening. 


and  shoes  di  lusso,  check  out  Beltrami. 
But  B.oman  shopping  isn't  all  about 
clothes.  Stunning  sources  abound  for 
silverware,  leather  goods,  linens,  and 
jewelry.  Savings  of  30  to  50  percent 
over  American  prices  may  make  up 
the  cost  of  your  trip.  Pratesi  will  cut 
linens  to  order,  and  Ginori  will  ship 
your  china  home  to  you.  Don't  forget 
the  sconto,  or  discount,  which  is  yours 


Fashions  for  all:  Valentino's  bou- 
tiques offer  couture  and  ready-to-wear 
for  men  and  women.  Roland's  has  the 
i,;e:^r  Wathef  coats;  ior  sports  clothes 


Buccellati's  noble  silver. 

for  the  demanding  everywhere,  no- 
tably on  major  purchases.  No  self-re- 
specting Roman  pays  the  seller's  ask- 
ing price,  and  neither  should  you.  Even 
amid  the  most  determined  haggling, 
the  salespeople  remain  courteous — 
indeed,  charming.  (The  top  prize  for 
charm  goes  to  Valentina  Coppi,  of 
Bulgari,  where  splendid  antique  ob- 
jects are  the  foil  to  stylish  contem- 
porary jewelry. ) 

Some  silver  objects  by  the  late  Mario 
Buccellati  are  still  to  be  had  from  his 
son,  the  jeweler  Federico  Buccellati. 
Petochi  and  Gorevic  will  rework  old 
jewelry  into  your  own  designs.  For- 
nari's  wares  include  handsome  toilet 
articles  in  silver  and  lapis,  malachite, 
onyx,  and  ivory.  Serra,  on  the  Corso, 
is  the  city's  Tiffany's — the  place  Ro- 
mans turn  to  for  landmark  gifts  for 
landmark  occasions.  The  silver  pieces 
and  the  faux  marble  lacquer  tables  are 
for  the  ages. 

Antiques  are  not  worth  shouting 
about;  anything  great  is  denied  an  ex- 
port permit.  If  prints  and  dravx^ings  are 
your  fancy,  see  Day  Six  for  tips. 

Outside  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  area, 
there  is  serious  shopping  to  be  done 
on  the  Via  Veneto  and  the  Via  Na- 
zionale.  Near  the  Piazza  Navona  is  the 
Via  dei  Coronari,  for  curiosities  of  in- 
determinate age. 
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AROQUE 


BY  DALE  HARRIS 


Of  all  European  capitals,  Rome  is  most  clearly  the  heir  ot  the 
ages.  At  every  turn,  the  city's  streets  offer  evidence  oi  her  nearly 
3,000  years  of  history,  from  the  ancient  Pantheon  to  the  post- 
World  War  II  Stazione  Termini.  Yet  one  architectural  style  dt)m- 
inates — the  haroque.  Assertive,  sumptuous,  full  of  energy  and 
high  drama,  the  haroque  was  essentially  invented  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century  hy  two  men,  Gianlorenzo  Bernini  and 
Francesco  Borromini.  Working  in  a  time  ot  tremendous  selt- 
assurance,  they  hestowed  upon  the  city  her  permanent  archi- 
tectural identity. 

Rome  at  the  heginning  ot 
the  seventeenth  century  was  a 
city  awaiting  renewal.  For 
many  years  atter  the  start  ot 
the  Reformation,  she  went 
through  a  phase  ot  intense  selt- 
criticism  and  austerity,  hut  by 
1600  the  church  had  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  its  house  in 
order  and  curbing  the  spread 
of  Protestantism.  Again 
blessed  with  confidence,  it  was 
in  an  expansive  mood.  New 
buildings  were  commissioned, 
and  old  buildings  marked  for 
opulent  renovation.  Catholi- 
cism was  eager  to  assume  an  air 
of  magnificence  appropriate  to 
its  status  as  a  universal 
church — rich,  powerful,  and 
stable.  In  Bernini  and  Bor- 
romini It  tound  the  ideal  ar- 
chitects U)  ettect  the  transtor- 
matK)n. 

Bernini  and  Borromini  are 
complementary  figures,  ge- 
niuses who,  like  Verdi  and 
Wagner,  Poussin  and  l>laude, 
T.  S.  Eliot  and  Ezra  Pound, 
seem  to  come  into  existence  ar 
the  same  time  in  order  to 
achieve  a  fuller  r;U'ige  of  ac- 
ciunplishnienv  than  any  single 
creaii.i       luiiKl.        !v.;nnii- 


Sfi 


Bathed  in  heavenly  light,  Bernini's  Saint  Teresa  swoons  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy  at  once  human  and  divine. 


hugely  successful,  extrovert,  self-important,  generous — was  the 
intimate  friend  of  pt)pes  and  of  monarchs,  who  vied  for  his 
services.  Flis  genius  was  all-encompassing.  During  a  visit  to 
Rome  in  1644,  John  Evelyn  noted  in  his  diary,  "Bernini  .  .  . 
gave  a  public  opera  .  .  . ,  wherein  he  painted  the  scenes,  cut  the 
statues,  invented  the  engines,  composed  the  music,  writ  the 
comedy,  and  built  the  theatre." 

Borromini's  genius  ran  deep,  but  in  a  narrt)wer  channel.  He 
was  hy  nature  an  introvert,  a  self-doubter,  at  times  even  a  re- 

cluse.    Unlike    Bernini,    he 

never  married.  A  deeply  com- 
mitted creator  who  began  his 
career  as  a  stonecutter,  he  was 
clearly  unbalanced.  Quarrel- 
some and  touchy,  he  was  usu- 
ally a  thorn  in  the  side  of  his 
patrons.  Moreover,  he  showed 
a  pronounced  tendency  to  vi- 
olence: on  his  instructions,  a 
man  caught  damaging  some 
marble  blocks  intended  for  the 
work  Borromini  was  carrying 
out  in  the  church  of  San  Gio- 
vanni in  Laterano  was  beaten 
so  severely  that  he  died.  What 
troubled  him  most,  though, 
was  Bernini's  greater  success. 
Borromini  would  lock  himself 
up  in  his  house  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  even  when  he  was  in  the 
thick  of  a  building  project.  In 
his  sixty-eighth  year,  having 
fallen  into  a  profound  depres- 
sion, he  committed  suicide  by 
running  himself  through  with 
his  sword. 

While  Bernini's  architec- 
ture exemplified  the  ebul- 
lience and  fervor  of  the  time, 
Borromini's  expressed  its  in- 
tensity and  passionate  serious- 
ness. What  the  two  men  shared 
was  the  belief  that  the  func- 
tion of  architecture  is  not  so 
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Bernini's  mastery  of  space  gives  human  dimension  to  the  crossing  of  Saint  Peter's  (above)  and  the  colonnade  outside  (lower 
right).  The  focal  point  of  Piazza  Navona  (below)  is  the  artist's  Fountain  of  the  Four  Rivers  (above  right). 

much  to  soothe  as  to  stimulate.  In  their  churches,  especially,      action  and  thus  with  meanings  easily  understood  by  the  average 
they  offer  not  the  harmony  and  repose  of  the  High  Renaissance      spectator. 


but  a  constant  incitement  to  spiritual  fulfillment.  Together  Ber- 
nini and  Borromini  gave  permanent  physical  form  to  that  par- 
adoxical combination  of  buoyancy  and  dignity  which  enlivens 
the  Roman  temperament  to  this  day. 

During  the  height  of  his  career,  from  1623  to  his  death,  in 
1680,  Bernini  did  more  than  any  other  single  artist  to  change 
the  face  of  Rome.  As  the  favorite  architect  and 
sculptor  of  six  successive  popes  he  built,  reno- 
vated, or  acted  as  consultant  to  dozens  of 
churches,  chapels,  monuments,  palaces,  piaz- 
zas, bridges,  and  fountains.  Above  all,  he  gave 
definitive  artistic  form  and  a  powerful  set  of 
emblematic  meanings  to  the  interior  of  Saint 
Peter's  and  to  the  large  space  that  stands  befiire 
the  basilica. 

Bernini,  who  began  his  career  as  i  j'niusi^y 
in  sculpture,  always  saw  architecfi.i  .■  in  rcrms 
of  pictorial  drama.  For  him,  -f'ace  was  nc/tr 
inert,  but  was  something  to  be  tilled  ■vir'i  li'ing 
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Success  came  early  to  Bernini.  Shortly  after  Urban  VIII's 
election,  in  1623,  the  pope  sent  for  Bernini,  then  merely  twenty- 
tour  years  old,  and  offered  him  virtually  unlimited  opportunities 
to  impose  his  artistic  personality  upon  the  city  ot  Rome — in 
those  days  the  capital  of  a  territory  that  extended  across  central 
Italv,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  the  papacy.  "Great  is  your  fortune, 
cavaliere,  to  see  Cardinal  Matteo  Barherini  as 
pope,"  he  was  told,  "but  tar  greater  is  ours  to 
have  Bernini  living  in  our  pontificate." 

At  that  time  Bernini  was  without  experience 
in  any  field  but  sculpture.  With  Urhan's  en- 
couragement he  sagely  studied  painting  and  ar- 
chitecture. What  the  new  pope  discerned  be- 
fore anyone  else  was  the  protean  nature  of  the 
young  man's  genius,  its  remarkable  energy  and 
scope.  To  demonstrate  the  fervor  oi  his  faith — 
"Better  a  poor  Catholic,"  he  once  declared, 
"than  a  good  heretic" — Bernini  brought  to- 
geriier  in  a  single  work  of  art,  as  no  one  before 
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Rival  styles:  Bernini  (above  left)  fills  Sant'Andrea  (far  left) 
with  the  human  drama  of  salvation,  while  the  more  abstract 
Borromini  (above  right)  infuses  San  Carlino  (below)  with 
pulsating  architectural  energy. 

him  ever  had,  all  the  resources  at  his  disposal:  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  stained  glass,  indirect  lighting.  Alike  in 
the  vast  interior  of  Saint  Peter's  and  the  miniature  Cornaro 
Chapel  of  Santa  Maria  della  Vittoria,  he  revealed  the  instincts 
of  a  master  showman  as  well  as  the  insights  of  a  philosopher. 

In  the  Cornaro  Chapel  his  task  was  both  to  present  the  facts 
and  to  reveal  the  meaning  of  the  spiritual  experiences  of  Saint 
Teresa  of  Avila.  According  to  her  autobiography,  Teresa  one 
day  found  herself  confronted  by  a  ravishing  angel,  who  plunged 
a  golden  spear  into  her  heart  and  left  her  filled  with  the  love 
of  God.  To  depict  in  physical  terms  the  mystical  union  of  the 
human  and  the  divine,  Bernini  designed  a  niche  framed  with 
columns,  like  a  proscenium,  and  lit  by  a  concealed,  golden  win- 
dow. In  this  space.  Saint  Teresa,  backed  by  a  gilt  glt:)ry,  floats 
on  a  cloud  in  a  state  of  sensual  exhaustion,  her  eyes  closed  and 
her  will  nullified,  while  by  her  side  a  marble  angel,  his  face 
irradiated  by  a  smile  of  divine  complicity,  stands  ready  to  plunge 
the  golden  shaft  into  her  heart  once  more. 

High  up  on  the  painted  vault,  peering  over  a  bank  of  stucco 
clouds,  the  heavenly  host  is  seen  directing  the  course  of  this 
miracle,  while,  at  either  side  of  the  niche  and  a  little  below  it, 
sculpted  members  of  the  Cornaro  family  (which  paid  for  the 
chapel),  sit  in  richly  colored  marble  boxes  like  spectators  at  a 
play.  Though  unable  to  see  the  miracle,  they  know  about  it  and 
react  to  it  with  a  mixture  of  astonishment  and  awe. 

The  same  union  of  the  arts  is  visible  in  Bernini's  work  at 
Saint  Peter's,  where  because  of  his  highly  developed  sense  of 
scale  the  artist  succeeds  in  humanizing  the  vast  space  under  the 
dome  and  rendering  it  coherent.  By  raising  a  brtmze  canopy  on 
huge,  Solomonic  pillars — the  Baldacchino — over  the  altar 
placed  above  the  grave  of  Saint  Peter,  Bernini  focuses  the  vis- 
itor's attention  on  the  principal  feature  of  the  interior:  the  very 
place  below  which  lies  the  rock(petra,  in  Latin  )  on  which  the 
legitimacy  of  the  entire  Catholic  church  is  built. 

Part  sculpture  and  part  architecture,  the  Baldacchino,  begun 
in  1624,  was  Bernini's  first  large-scale  commission  from  Urban, 
allusions  to  whose  family,  in  the  form  of  the  Barberini  bees,  are 
inscribed  all  over  it.  Interrupting  the  enormous  void  of  the 
crossing  in  order  to  fill  it  with  meaning,  the  Baldacchino  does 
nt)t  block  out  any  other  part  of  the  church.  Through  it,  we  see 
how  the  marble  saints  at  the  base  of  the  four  ent)rmous  piers 
that  support  Michelangelo's  dome  look  out  with  reverence  into 
the  space  of  the  dome  and  fill  it  with  the  unseen  presence  of 
Christ.  Through  it,  too,  we  see'  at  the  far  end  of  the  church 
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Suffused  with  light  from  windows  above  the  cornice,  the  dome  of  Borromini's  San  CarUno  seems  to  float  weightlessly. 


Bernini's  setting  for  the  Throne  ot  Saint  Peter,  encased  in  bronze 
and  supported  by  four  church  fathers,  while  behind  them  light 
pours  in  from  a  golden  window  depicting  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
illuminates  the  ranks  of  gilded  angels  that  hover  in  the  air. 

At  every  point,  Bernini's  work  on  the  inside  of  Saint  Peter's 
makes  the  visitor  a  participant  rather  than  a  mere  spectator. 
The  same  is  true  of  his  work  on  the  outside.  To  the  faithful 
standing  in  the  tremendous  piazza  before  Saint  Peter's,  the  curv- 
ing limits  of  the  colonnade  suggest,  as  Bernini  intended,  the 
arms  of  a  mothering  church.  Yet  because  the  gaps  between  the 
columns  are  visible  from  every  part  of  the  square,  one  is  always 
conscious  of  being  there  by  choice  and  not  by  coercion.  And 
since  the  space  formed  by  the  buildings  that  link  the  colonnade 
with  the  facade  of  Saint  Peter's  is  trapezoidal,  the  visitor  is 
drawn  irresistibly  into  the  expanding  area  and  up  the  steps  ol 
the  church. 

The  piazza  of  Saint  Peter's  was  begun  in  1656.  Two  years 
later,  Bernini  designed  another  architectural  setting  for  the 
drama  of  faith,  the  church  of  Sant'AnJaa  a!  Quirinale,  where 
we  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  f  vystery  of  salvation,  Ar  the 
entrance,  we  find  ourselves  facing  the  main  aSiai  f.  he,  vthich 
contains  a  painting  of  the  crucified  Sainc  AnJr.w    I  hen,  above 


the  curving  pediment  of  the  niche,  we  discover  the  saint,  now 
in  the  form  of  a  statue,  having  triumphed  over  death  and  raising 
his  hands  toward  the  Holy  Ghost,  at  the  top  of  the  lantern, 
while  from  its  base  a  circle  of  winged-cherubim  heads  look  down 
in  welcome. 

Bernini's  mastery  of  space  and  mood  is  equally  evident  in  his 
secular  architecture.  When  we  walk  into  the  Piazza  Navona  we 
are  automatically  on  holiday,  participants  in  the  theatrical  plea- 
sure provided  by  the  splashing  fountains,  which  impel  us  to 
stroll  around  the  longitudinal  open  space  for  which  they  pro- 
vide a  focus.  Bernini's  central  fountain  is  one  of  his  most  joyous 
creations,  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  universe  in  terms 
of  its  four  great  rivers:  the  Danube,  the  Ganges,  the  Nile,  and 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata — depicted  as  statues  perched  upon  a  rocky 
island.  Because  the  island  has  been  left  hollow  at  the  center, 
the  ancient  obelisk  it  supports  seems  to  hang  in  the  air. 

According  to  some  commentators,  the  Plata  flings  its  hands 
up  in  astonishment,  not  at  the  gigantic  obelisk,  but  at  the  church 
across  from  v/here  it  sits:  Sant'Agnese  in  Agone,  in  part  the 
Vv'ork  of  Bernini's  arch-rival,  Borromini.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  as  successful  a  man  as  Bernini  would  feel  the  need  to  mock 
so  ineffVctua!  a  r'.val,  even  one  as  gifted  as  Borromini.  Like 
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Borromini's  masterpiece  Sant'lvo  (left  and  below)  and  his  illusionistic  colonnade  in  Palazzo  hpada  (right). 


many  of  the  projects  on  which  the  latter  worked,  Sant'Agnese 
led  only  to  frustration  and  disappointment.  After  spending  tiiur 
years  on  the  church,  Borromini  was  replaced  by  a  committee, 
which  brought  it  to  completion. 

Throughout  his  career,  Borromini  felt  himself  cheated  of  ad- 
equate recognition.  Working  as  a  young  man  under  Bernini  at 
Saint  Peter's,  he  designed  some  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  Baldacchino,  only  to  see  his  work  ignored  and  the  results 
attributed  to  Bernini.  Especially  galling  for  him  was  the  fact 
that  his  own  plan  for  a  fountain  of  four  rivers 
was  scrapped  in  favor  of  Bernini's  and  that  his 
rival  was  asked  to  design  the  pediment  on  the 
facade  of  Sant'Agnese  after  he  had  been  dis- 
missed. 

Most  of  Bernini's  works  are  vast  by  reason  of 
both  his  temperament  and  his  good  fortune.  ± 
Most  of  Borromini's  are  small,  but  tnily  because  | 
of  the  bad  luck  that  pursued  him  throughout  | 
his  career.  Yet  in  these  works  he  achieved  a  » 
degree  ot  perfection  that  has  permanently  af-  | 
(ected  the  architectural  identity  of  Rome.  In  8 
ihe  church   of  S,in  C^arlo  alle  Quattro  Fon-    t 


tane — no  larger  than  one  of  the  four  piers  in  the  crossing  of 
Saint  Peter's  and  generally  referred  to  by  its  diminutive  as  San 
Carlino — Borromini  produced  his  first  masterpiece.  Inside  the 
church,  white  stucco  walls  rise  from  a  complex  floor  plan  and 
pulse  with  movement,  while,  above,  an  tival  coffered  dome,  lit 
by  concealed  windows,  floats  serenely.  In  the  bold  play  of  con- 
vexities and  ct)ncavities  that  mark  the  facade,  Borromini's  final 
accomplishment,  not  completed  until  after  his  death,  the  rest- 
lessness of  his  imaginaticMi  is  brt)Ught  under  control  withtnit  in 
any  way  seeming  confined. 

No  less  remarkable  is  Born_)mini's  church  of 
Sant'lvo  alia  Sapienza,  which,  though  tiny  in 
size  and  derived  from  an  extraordinarily  com- 
plex geometrical  plan,  produces  an  effect  of 
monumental  simplicity.  With  its  bays  that  con- 
stantly change  from  convex  to  straight-sided  to 
concave  and  rise  up  in  a  single  sweep  past  the 
entablature  to  the  elongated,  light-filled  dome, 
terminating  in  the  perfect  circle  of  the  lantern, 
the  interior  looks  like  an  elaborately  pleated 
gauze  canopy  magically  transformed  into  stucco. 
In  one  place,  the  Collegio  di  Propaganda  Fide, 
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In  Borromini's  exquisite  Chapel  of  the  Re  Magi  (below),  ceiling  ribs  frame  a  golden  apparition  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


the  two  rivals  met  head  on.  Bernini's  faqade,  which  faces  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  is  sober  and  beautifully  proportioned.  Bor- 
romini's, which  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  street  to  the  right — 
the  Via  di  Propaganda  Fide — is  dazzlingly  original,  an  arrange- 
ment of  sculptural  shapes,  whose  tensions  are  resolved  by  the 
complex  central  window  and  by  the  cornice,  which  juts  out 
from  the  building  with  tremendous  emphasis. 

Inside  the  building  is  Borromini's  most  quietly  original  work, 
the  Chapel  of  the  Re  Magi,  a  rectangular  space  with  rounded 
corners,  whose  pale  gray  walls  seem  to  disappear     ■;    ,     * 
completely  behind  the  white  stucco  pilasters,  ■,  v 

the  entablatures,  the  rectangular  and  oval  win-       •     \     '     )  ( 
dow  frames,  and  the  ribs,  which  extend  upward 
from  the  pilasters.  In  the  middle  of  the  hex-      „  ""i 

agonal  pattern  formed  by  the  ribs  as  they  meet   "     %       j 
on  the  ceiling,  the  elegant  room  readies  its  cli-   ^ 
max  with  a  startling  touch  of  gokl:  ;t  gilJeu   "  jj 

Holy  Ghost  framed  in  a  gilded  sunburst.  '  ^ 

It  is  tempting  to  think  of  the  diffevtuces  be-    ^  ^ 

tween  Bernini  and  Borromini  in  temss  of  hanJ.v  « 
abstractions — the  emotional  versus  the  inte!  ^ 
lectual,  the  figurative  versus  the  absrn'xr,  rli.; 
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Dionysian  versus  the  Olympian.  In  at  least  one  instance,  Bor- 
romini could  easily  be  mistaken  for  Bernini:  the  ingenious  col- 
onnade in  the  garden  of  the  Palazzo  Spada,  where  Borromini 
employs  a  false  perspective  to  deceive  the  eye  into  thinking  that 
the  structure  is  much  larger  than  it  really  is. 

But  for  the  most  part  their  work  is  utterly  individual.  Bernini 
was  the  great  illusionist  of  his  time.  By  combining  the  arts  with 
such  virtuosity,  he  created  a  series  of  moral  dramas  into  which 
we  are  inevitably  drawn.  Borromini's  purposes  were  far  less  ex- 
plicit, but  no  less  involving.  For  the  most  part, 
his  aim  was  simply  to  deploy  his  architectural 
gifts  as  ingeniously  as  possible.  What  holds  us 
in  perpetual  admiration  is  the  infinite  grace  with 
which  he  solves  the  complicated  puzzles  he  sets 
for  himself.  In  confronting  the  work  of  either 
architect,  it  is  impossible  just  to  sit  hack  and 
admue.  Like  Rome  herself,  full  of  surprises  and 
fascination,  the  buildings  of  both  architects  de- 
mand our  engagement  and  participation. D 

Dale  Harris,  a  contrihtting  editor  of  this  r?u!,(,v.:ine, 
is  a  professor  of  art  hisiory  at  Couper  Lhmm. 
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DAYV 

EARLY-CHRISTIAN  THROUGH  BAROQIE 


he  Romans  cherish  the 
church  of  San  Gio- 
vanni in  Laterano  above 
all  others.  For  a  thou- 
sand years,  its  basilica 
form  was  a  model  for 
Christian  churches.  All 
papal  coronations  took 
place  here,  until  1870. 
It  was  founded  in  the 
SJ  early  fourth  century  by 
Constantine  as  the  tan- 
gible, monumental  proof  that  he  had 
sanctioned  Christianity.  Sackings  and 
pillagings,  fires,  tempests,  and  earth- 
quakes have  left  their  mark  on  the  place, 
but  its  appearance  today  is  the  work  chiefly 
of  Borromini,  the  principal  architect  of 
the  grand  interior  and  the  designer,  if  not 
the  sculptor,  of  the  grandiose  statuary  in 
the  niches.  Still,  there's  a  lot  more  left 
of  Constantine's  church  than  at  first  meets 
the  eye.  High  on  the  walls  in  the  tran- 
septs are  large  masses  of  fourth-century 
brickwork.  And  the  beautiful  pairs  of 
green  marble  columns  that  flank  each 
saint  are  recycled  from  side  aisles  of  the 
early  church. 

The  gilded  wood  ceiling  is  one  of  the 
world's  finest,  an  enormous  yet  delicate 
panoply  decorated  with  symbols  of  the 
Passion — see  how  many  you  can  iden- 
tify— and  with  coats  of  arms  of  the  papal 
sponsors,  including  Pius  IV  (a  Medici). 

The  cloister  is  a  virtually  untouched 
(and  not  excessively  restored)  example  of 
the  Gothic  at  its  most  imaginative.  The 
twisting  colonnettes,  inlaid  with  pieces 
and  flecks  of  colored  glass,  were  designed 
by  the  brothers  Cosmati.  An  interesting 
historical  aside:  excavations  undertaken 
in  the  early  1950s  near  the  cloister  en- 
trance revealed  evidence  of  apparent 
graft.  Borromini  claimed  to  have  built  a 
stout  foundation  wall  and  was  paid  hand- 
somely for  it,  but  the  excavators  found 
...  no  wall. 

A  walk  to  the  baptistery  is  worth  your 
while.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine, the  structure  was  esteemed  as 
the  purest  exemplar  of  Christian  archi- 
tecture. 1  he  building  that  stands  in  Rome 
today  i,s,  t)f  course,  the  re.sult  of  numerous 
later   reconstructions,    hut   the   maiestic 


simplicity  of  the  spare  octagonal  design 
remains  impressive. 

My  personal  favorite  among  the  Ro- 
man late-baroque  churches  is  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  the  virtual  symbol  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture  in  the  Eternal  City. 
As  we  see  it  today,  the  church  is  like  a 
flamboyant  jewel  box  enclosing  an  ineffa- 
bly rich  sen.se  of  time.  In  the  early  fourth 
century,  just  after  Constantine's  edict  al- 
lowed the  Christians  to  found  churches, 
Rome  experienced  one  of  her  rare  snow- 
storms. Pope  Liberius,  it  is  said,  saw,  mi- 
raculously drawn  in  the  snow,  the  ground 
plan  of  a  basilica,  which  was  built  at  once 
and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
structure  we  see  today  contains  minute 
traces  of  the  foundations  of  the  original 
building,  but  most  of  it  dates  to  the  early 
fifth  century  and  commemorates  the  piety 
of  Pope  Sixtus  111,  who  rebuilt  it.  And 
almost  the  entire  structure  still  stands. 
Behind  the  sixteenth-,  seventeenth-,  and 
eighteenth-century  embellishments  (the 
Sistine  and  Pauline  chapels,  for  example, 
with  their  rich  adornments  of  gold  and 
silver  and  their  treasure  in  fine  marble 
and  precious  stones),  it  is  virtually  intact: 
the  ancient  walls;  the  columns  and  en- 
tablature; vibrant  mosaics  over  the  col- 
umns, with  scenes  from  the  Pentateuch; 
and  the  triumphal  arch,  with  more  mosa- 
ics and  the  inscription  beginning  XYSTVS 
EPISCOPVS. 

The  Jesuit  bastion  11  Gesu  is  a  resound- 
ing Counter-Reformation  architectural 
declaration  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  individual  sculptures, 
frescoes,  church  furnishings,  and  so  on 
are  rather  poorly  crafted  and  overblown, 
but  the  en,semble  constitutes  the  Eternal 
City's  grandest  baroque  vision,  a  pageant 
of  faith  crowned  by  the  Baciccia  fresco  on 
the  vault.  The  Triumph  oj  the  Name  of  Je- 
sui.  But  the  best  of  the  thousands  of  works 
of  art  contained  here,  in  my  opinion,  is 
an  anonymous  one:  the  monumental 
wooden  Christ  in  the  chapel  on  the  left, 
just  before  Andrea  Pozzo's  Chapel  of  Saint 
Ignatius. 

From  the  Gesii,  it's  off  tt)  Archimede 
11,  in  Piazza  Minerva.  (Don't  be  confu,sed 
by  the  name  "Santa  Chiara"  over  the  door 
The  new  proprietors,  like  good  Romans, 


Bernini's  symbol  of  intelligent  wisdom 
(top);  Archimede  II's  misnamed  menu. 

expect  to  get  around  to  changing  it,  do- 
mam.)  Get  a  table  with  a  good  view  of 
Bernini's  monument  showing  an  ele- 
phant  supporting   an    Egyptian   obelisk 
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(1667) — an  illustration  in  sculpture  of 
Pope  Alexander  VII's  saying  "It  takes  a 
robust  intelligence  to  sustain  a  solid  wis- 
dom." You  may  ponder  the  point  over  the 
fritto  misto  vegetariano  (if  you  missed  it  the 
first  time,  or  even  if  you  didn't)  followed 
by  ossobuco  con  cipolline  (onion-perfumed 
veal  shanks).  But  beware  the  house  Fras- 
cati;  it's  below  par. 

On  your  way  back,  pause  a  few  mo- 
ments to  partake  of  the  aura  of  the  Pan- 
theon, one  of  the  two  most  gorgeous  pieces 
of  architecture  that  survive  from  antiq- 
uity. (The  other  is  the  Parthenon. )  For  a 
history  and  appreciation  of  this  magnifi- 
cent building,  please  consult  "A  View  of 
Heaven,"  on  page  96. 

Return  to  the  drama  of  the  Renais- 
sance with  a  leisurely  visit  to  the  nearby 
church  of  San  Luigi  dei  Francesi,  where 
a  triumphant  series  of  Caravaggios  awaits. 
It  is  his  three-piece  Saint  Matthew  cycle, 
in  the  Contarelli  Chapel  (fifth  chapel  on 
the  left).  The  Calling  of  Matthew  by  Christ 
may  be  the  supreme  masterpiece  of  the 
entire  late  sixteenth  and  early  seven- 
teenth centuries — not  just  in  Italy  hut  in 
all  of  Europe.  Three  young  Roman  hravos 
have  been  interrupted  by  a  pair  of  un- 
known men  entering  the  room  of  a  money 
changer.  The  youths  glance  up  just  long 
enough  to  assure  themselves  that  the 
newcomers  are  of  no  importance,  and 
then  go  back  to  counting  their  loot.  With 
a  silent,  eloquent  gesture,  reminiscent  of 
the  one  by  which  God  awakens  Adam  on 
the  Sistine  ceiling,  Christ  summons  Mat- 
thew, whose  life  is  changed  forever.  In 
the  violence  of  the  brutal  picture  oppo- 
site, Matthew's  Martyrdom,  the  quiet  of 
The  Calling  is  shattered  as  by  a  thunder- 
clap. Between  these  two  sublime  visions 
is  the  altarpiece,  Matthew  Composing  His 
Gospel,  in  which  an  angel  is  seen  standing 
by  to  give  the  evangelist  some  exalted  ed- 
itorial assistance. 

Time  for  one  of  the  most  serious  res- 
taurants in  Rome:  the  Taverna  Giulia,  at 
Vicolo  dell'Oro  23,  just  off  the  Corso  Vit- 
torio  Emanuele.  The  antipasti  are  excel- 
lent, particularly  the  salame  S.  Olcese  Lig- 
ure,  the  tartufi,  the  pepperoni  asciughe, 
some  exceptional  sardines,  and  the  pan- 
soti  al  sugo  di  nod — or  "little  clouds,"  as 
they  call  them.  Under  no  circumstances 
leave  the  place  without  savoring  the 
pasta  pesto  con  patate  (spaghetti  with 
pesto  and  potatoes).  And  although  there 
are  a  dozen  entrees  of  surpassing  rnerit, 
I  will  have  to  insist  that  you  order  the 
stinco  al  forno — roast  veal  of  unparalle'  -J 
succulence  and  piquancy.  The  superb 
white  Pigato  di  Albenga  makes  a  har- 
monious complement. 


WHEN  IN  ROME... 


For  Starters:  To  follow  the  Con- 
noisseur itinerary,  start  this  Roman 
holiday  on  a  Thursday — the  museums 
and  restaurants  have  maddeningly  un- 
coordinated schedules.  All  public  gal- 
leries in  Italy  are  shut  on  Mondays, 
but  a  sciopero  (strike)  can  close  them 
at  any  time.  Be  forewarned. 

Money:  Change  your  dollars  at  the 
cambio  station  at  the  airport,  where 
rates  are  5  to  8  percent  better  than  at 
banks  and  hotels.  Cash  in  just  $2,000 
and  you  will  have  saved  the  price  of 
two  gourmet  meals. 

Hotels:  In  October  all  hotels  in 
Rome  seem  to  work.  The  weather's 
gorgeous,  the  air  pure,  and  the  hos- 
pitality warm.  Pick  the  district  where 
you  want  to  be  and  stick  to  the  hotels 
rated  di  lusso  and  prima  classe. 

Slim  Pickings:  Rome  has  the  most 
athletic  scooter  purse  snatchers  and 
pickpockets  on  earth,  so  never  take 
your  passport,  a  fat  wallet,  or  a  brim- 
ming purse  with  you.  Slip  some  cash 
and  credit  cards  into  your  pocket  and 
proceed  with  assurance. 

On  the  Road:  Have  your  hotel  book 
a  car  to  pick  you  up  at  the  airport.  At 
roughly  40,000  lire  to  go  to  the  center 
of  town,  this  service  costs  only  5,000 
more  than  a  Yellow  airport  cab,  whose 
drivers  can  get  pretty  vague  as  to  sur- 
charges. (And  one  of  those  Mercedes 
limousines  lying  in  ambush  at  the  air- 
port will  hold  you  up  for  75,000  or 
more.)  Some  of  the  active  days  will 
require  a  limousine.  Have  your  con- 
cierge book  either  a  normal  (at  25,000 
lire  an  hour)  or  a  stretched  (at  40,000 
lire).  City  cabs  charge  a  "supple- 
ment," which  the  driver  will  try  to 
round  up  to  the  nearest  thousand  lire. 
Don't  let  him.  No  need  to  tip,  either. 

On  Foot:  Romans  drive  like  Ben- 
Hur  against  Messala.  Over  the  cen- 
turies pedestrians  have  had  to  devise 
survival  techniques  to  cross  the  streets. 
Priests  near  the  Vatican  close  their 
eyes,  grab  a  rosary,  and  pray.  The  laity 
stretch  out  a  slightly  crooked  arm  at 
?  height  of  about  three  feet  and  march. 


Smiles:  Make  special  friends  with 
the  concierge  at  your  hotel  with  a  big 
smile  and  a  big  tip— 15,000  to  20,000 
up  front.  Give  him  your  itinerary  two 
or  three  days  at  a  time,  and  he  will 
start  booking  restaurants  (necessary  for 
dinner  only)  imd  concerts,  and  make 


i     Or 


ti'iPiV  vesi 


halt. 


Crossing  the  street  is  an  act  of  faith. 

inquiries  about  the  opening  hours  of 
museums  and  times  of  concerts. 

Potables:  At  lunch,  avoid  drowsi- 
ness with  Galestro,  a  low-alcohol 
(9.5%  instead  of  12.5%)  and  delight- 
fully fresh  white  wine  produced  by 
both  Ruffino  and  Antinori,  whose  va- 
riety is  slightly  fizzy.  All  mineral  waters 
in  Italy  are  "vintage."  The  date  of  bot- 
tling (year,  month,  and  day)  appears 
on  each  label.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
good  brands;  taste  them  all. 

Medical:  Should  illness  strike,  seek 
help  at  the  fine — and  inexpensive — 
clinic  run  by  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
Via  Bocca  di  Leone  68.  In  case  of  se- 
rious accident,  the  best  treatment  is 
to  be  had  at  Centro  Traumatologico 
Ortopedico  (CTO),  Via  San  Nemesio 
21  (Garhetdla);  tel.  51  79  31. 

Gloria  in  Excelsis:  Many  of  Rome's 
finest  views  are  on  high:  domes,  cof- 
fers, painted  ceilings.  So,  bring  a  pair 
of  binoculars  and  a  pocket  mirro!", 
which  you  can  angle  in  your  palm  for 
a  good  look  upward  without  contract- 
ing sightseer's  neck. 
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DAY  VI 

WORKING  UP  TO  CARAVAGGIO 


ake  a  cab  to  the  Ara  Pa- 
ds, the  peace  altar, 
raised  by  Augustus  in  9 
B.C.  to  celebrate  the 
dawning  ot  the  Pax  Ro- 
mana  with  the  subju- 
gation of  Spain  and 
Gaul.  (Casts  have  re- 
placed the  missing 
pieces,  which  are  scat- 
tered in  museums  from 
Rome  clear  to  Paris.) 
There  are  different  styles  for  different 
subjects:  a  free  and  Romantic  style  for 
garland-festooned  bull  skulls  and  the  per- 
sonifications, such  as  the  one  of  Fecund 
Earth;  and  a  severe,  almost  wooden  style 
for  the  emperor's  cortege,  on  the  outer 
wall.  The  massive  round  shape  off 
to  the  left  of  the  altar  is  all 
that  remains  of  the 
sumptuous  tomb 
erected  for  Au- 
gustus, his  wife 
Livia,  and  the 
members  of  the 
Julio-Claudian 
clan.  What  a  sight 
it  must  have  been  in 
the  old  days! — 125  feet 
high,  ringed  with  cy- 
presses, and  topped  by  a  gi- 
gantic sculpture  of  Augustus. 

At  the  church  of  Sant'Agostino,  a 
quarter-hour  stroll  away,  there  are  three 
musts.  The  first  is  to  be  found  just  past 
the  entrance,  in  a  niche  on  the  interior 
facade  wall.  It  is  a  squat,  powerful  image 
of  the  Madonna  carved  in  buttery  marble 
in  1521  by  the  Renaissance  genius  Jacopo 
Sansovino,  and  worshipers  keep  her  con- 
stantly bedizened  with  ex-votos.  Next, 
look  at  Raphael's  Isaiah,  on  the  third  pier 
on  the  left;  it  will  bring  home  to  you  how 
powerfully  the  great  artist  was  affected  by 
Michelangeki's  Sistine  frescoes.  But  the 
masterpiece  here  is  Caravaggio's  Madonna 
of  the  Pilgrims,  to  be  seen  in  the  first  chapel 
on  the  left  side  of  the  nave.  The  Madonna 
is  again  the  Lena  whom  we  first  encoun- 
tered three  days  ago  at  the  Villa  Borghese. 
This  time,  we  find  her  standing  insou- 
ciantly.  'Aich  Icgscrossed,  holding  out  the 
wrij.^g!ina  (^hrisr  ( "hiiJ  ro  a  pair  of  kneel- 


ing pilgrims  (whose  dirty  feet  got  seven- 
teenth-century viewers  upset). 

In  case  you're  getting  curious  about 
Caravaggio  the  man,  he  was  a  super-mav- 
erick who  at  sixteen  turned  up  in  Rome, 
where  he  later  set  up  his  studio,  caroused 
in  the  Piazza  Navona,  and  played  a  mean 
game  of  tennis.  One  day,  having  lost,  he 
flew  into  such  a  fury  that  he  killed  his 
opponent.  He  fled — to  Naples,  then 
Malta,  then  Sicily,  painting  masterpieces 
all  the  way.  Eventually  he  received  a  pa- 
pal pardon  and  sailed  back  to  the  main- 
land, where  he  was  immediately  arrested 
in  a  case  of  mistaken  identity!  He  was 
released,  deathly  ill,  and  died  running 
down  the  beach  after  a  boat  that  was  sail- 


Pierluigi's  inviting  seafood  catch. 

ing  away  with  some  of  his  paintings. 

In  Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  in  Piazza 
Navona,  start  at  the  fabulous  cloister  It 
is  the  earliest  work  in  Rome  by  the  early- 
Renaissance  master  Bramante,  and — 
those  clumsy  Ionic  columns  at  the  corners 
aside — it  is  a  triumph  of  perfect  propor- 
tions. Inside  the  church,  you'll  find  Ra- 
phael's great  painting  of  the  Four  Sibyls 
above  the  arch  in  the  first  chapel  on  the 
right. 

Make  a  quick  pass  through  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva — literally, 
"on  top  ot  Minerva,"  and  thus  named  be- 
cause it  was  built,  in  the  eighth  century, 
over  a  ruined  temple  to  the  no-longer- 
fashionable  goddess.    In   the   thirteenth 


century,  the  old  church  was  rebuilt  in  pure 
Italian  Gothic  style.   You  can  have  fun 
here  testing  your  skills  in  reading  Latin 
inscriptions  and  deciphering  Roman  nu- 
merals, but  do  not  neglect  the  frescoes  by 
Filippino   Lippi    in    the   Carafa   Chapel 
(1488;  and  you'll  need  coins  for  luce), 
which  depict  the  Annunciation,  the  As- 
sumption,  and  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.   The  paintings  are 
among  the  finest.  But  above  all,  take  am- 
ple time  for  the  superb  marble  sculpture 
by  Michelangelo  of  Christ  carrying  the 
5  Cross,  a  masterpiece  of  combined  human 
2  vitality  and  spiritual  fervor. 
8      Proceed  thence  (through  the  left  rear 
I  door)    to   the   Doria   Pamphili   Gallery, 
which  is  open  only  from  10:00  A.M.  to 
1:00  P.M.  on  Tuesday,  Friday,  Sat- 
urday, and  Sunday.  There  are  pri- 
vate apartments  you  can 
visit    here,    but    the 
things    you    want 
most  to  see  are  in 
the     galleries. 
"\  Go  right  for  the 

\  best.  From  the 
vestibule,  walk 
straight  ahead 
down  the  so-called 
Braccio  IV.  About 
twenty  feet  from  the  end  of 
the  hall,  stop  and  look  left  into 
the  mirrors  of  an  open  door,  where 
you  will  be  startled  to  see  the  pope  wait- 
ing as  if  to  receive  you.  Enter  the  Cabinet 
and  there,  in  all  his  splendor,  is  the  In- 
nocent X  of  Diego  Velazquez,  surely  one 
of  the   most   penetrating   psychological 


Fine  mementos:  Appiani's  drawings. 
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Romans  trust  this  man's  espresso  not  to  give  them  sleepless  nights. 


studies  ever  painted.  The  Doria's  other 
marvels  include  a  gorgeous  Guido  Reni 
Madonna  and  the  Sleeping  Christ  (Braccio 
II,  no.  136)  and  two  early  Caravaggios 
(Braccio  1,  nos.  40  and  42).  The  Flight  into 
Egypt  has  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  an- 
gel in  history.  But  The  Magdalene  is  very 
curious.  Where  are  the  lady's  legs?  Well, 
Caravaggio  was  young.  Finally,  don't  miss 
the  lyrical  canvases  by  Annibale  Carracci 
(Braccio  IV,  nos.  359  and  362).  Take 
lunch  in  one  of  the  most  charming  trat- 
torias to  be  found  anywhere  in  town: 
Pierluigi,  in  the  tiny  Piazzetta  dei  Ricci 
off  Via  Monserrato.  The  scrumptious  sote 
misto,  a  steaming  shellfish  delight,  is  a 
dream,  and  not  heavy,  either. 

Between  your  siesta  and  dinner,  work 
in  two  especially  fine  art  galleries.  Oi-ie  is 
the  W.  Apolloni  Gallery,  at  Vi.i  del  Ba- 
buino  133-4,  which  usually  has  a  reward 


ing  selection  of  furniture,  drawings,  and 
sculpture.  The  other  is  the  Carlo  Virgilio, 
on  the  Via  della  Lupa,  open  afternoons 
only.  Sig.  Virgilio  has  cornered  the  mar- 
ket in  drawings  from  the  late  eighteenth 
century  on.  Every  October  he  mounts  a 
special  show;  this  year's  is  given  over  to 
a  personal  selection  of  favorite  nine- 
teenth-century views. 

Make  this  evening  special  with  one  of 
the  splendid  concerts  offered  in  the  in- 
spirational spaces  of  Rome's  many 
churches,  but  fortify  yourself  beforehand 
with  high  tea  at  the  Casina  Valadier,  on 
the  Pincio,  which  commands  one  of  the 
most  splendid  vistas  in  the  city. 

For  a  fine  late  supper,  wend  your  way 
to  Bacaro.  (Remember  to  order  that  di- 
vine Prosecco.)  And  for  a  nightcap,  re- 
tsirn  tu  Gaffe  Sant'Eusrachio  for  rhat  ce- 
ii,'s':i:.M  espres-so. 


COATS  OF  ARMS: 
A  PRIMER 


Rome's  great  sponsors  of  art 
and  public  works  believed  in 
putting  their  names  on  things. 
Virtually   every   monument. 


MKDKI 


COIONNA 


PERFTT 


BARBEKINI 


PAMPHILI 


ALDOBKANDINI 


BORGHESE 


from  the  showiest  palazzo  on 
down  to  the  tiniest  figurine, 
bears  a  dated  coat  of  arms  of 
the  patron  (in  many  cases  a 
pope)  who  paid  for  it.  The 
crests  shown  here  are  the  ones 
you'll  see  most  often. 

ROMAN  NUMERALS' 

A  REFRESHER 


M=  1,000;  D  =  500;C=  100; 
L  =  50;  X=10;  V  =  5;  1  =  1. 
Getting  fancier,  XC  =  90, 
CX  =  1 10.  Rome  was  founded 
in  DCCLIII  (753)— a  num- 
ber you  probably  uion't  see. 
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BY  MICHAEL  GRANT 


Si-K 


Most  of  Rome's  ancient  mon- 
uments are  so  gravely  ruined 
that  to  discover  what  thev 
looked  like  requires  a  formi- 
dable effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  Pantheon,  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  outside  the 
city's  Republican  walls,  is  the 
only  exception.  Its  huge  drum, 
dome,  and  porch  remain  mi- 
raculously intact,  though  the 
statues,  the  marble  sheathing, 
the  gleaming  bronze,  and  the 
glittering  gold  have  gone. 

To  execute  the  design,  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  who  prac- 
ticed architecture  himself, 
employed  a  brilliant  architect, 
now  unidentifiable.  An  in- 
scription on  the  frieze  ot  the 

porch  pronounces  that  its  original  builder  was  Augustus's  friend 
Agrippa,  who  died  in  12  B.C.  But  the  inscription  dates  from  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  a  century  later,  and,  except  for  the  core  of  the 
podium,  scarcely  a  remnant  has  survived  either  of  Agrippa's 
building  or  of  the  great,  monumental  complex  of  which  it  was 
a  part.  After  it  burned  down  for  the  second  time,  in  AD.  110, 
Hadrian  erected  his  marvelous  new  building,  between  125  and 
128,  at  the  end  of  a  long,  colonnaded  forecourt.  Brick  stamps 
show  that  the  whole  of  the  present  Pantheon  dates  from  his 
time. 

The  exterior  of  the  huge  rotunda,  a  hundred  feet  high,  pre- 
sents a  daunting  brick  face  bereft  of  its  original  white  marble 
slabs  and  its  marble  frieze.  The  gilded  bronze  roof  tiles  were 
taken  away  by  the  Byzantine  emperor  Constans  11  in  663  and 
were  replaced  with  lead  in  735.  Because  its  high  podiimi  has 
been  buried  by  rises  in  the  ground  level,  the  building  seems 
squatter  than  was  intended. 

The  imposing  porch,  with  its  three  rows  of  unfluted,  mono- 
lithic granite  columns,  forty-six  and  a  half  feet  high,  is  the 
architect's  bt)w  to  classical  tradition.  The  steep,  sharp  pediment 
once  displayed  a  bronze  relief,  perhaps  showing  an  imperial 
eagle  in  a  wreath.  Inside  the  porch,  huge  bronze  crossbeams 
lined  the  rttof  until  Urban  VIII  took  them  away  in  the  seven- 
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A  Renaissance  fountain,  surmounted  by  an  Egyptian  obelisk, 
occupies  the  Piazza  della  Rotonda  in  front  of  the  Pantheon. 


Wichael  '.  Jnuu  i\  the  aiahn  ci  mauy  hooks  about  Rome. 


teenth  century,  despite  abu- 
sive remonstrances,  to  make 
the  canopy  of  Saint  Peter's  and 
guns  for  Castel  Sant'Angelo. 

From  the  rectangular  ante- 
room, a  great  marble-framed 
bronze  door,  once  gilded, 
opens  the  way  to  the  incom- 
parable interior.  This  may  well 
be  the  first  major  temple  in- 
tended to  be  seen  from  the  in- 
side. Moreover,  the  interior  is 
round.  Circular  shrines  had 
been  built  for  centuries,  but 
this  harmonious,  light-filled 
majesty  was  something  en- 
tirely new. 

Around  the  lower  part  of 
the  drum  and  apse,  framed  by 
fluted  Corinthian  columns,  are 
six  recesses,  rectangular  and  semicircular.  Between  them  rise 
eight  massive,  hidden  piers,  hollowed  and  fronted  by  niches  in 
the  form  of  miniature  temple  faqades  topped  by  pediments,  al- 
ternately triangular  and  semicircular.  The  Hadrianic  pavement 
of  porphyry,  granite,  and  marble  adds  its  own  alluring  alterna- 
tion of  circles  and  squares  to  the  atmospheric  envelope  of  col- 
orful space. 

Separated  frtim  the  lower  part  of  the  drum  by  a  jutting  cornice 
of  foliage  and  brackets  is  an  upper  story.  Its  stuccoed  panels  and 
niches  date  from  1747,  when  Benedict  XIV  removed  the  orig- 
inal marble.  But  a  small  section,  restored  in  1930  to  its  original 
appearance,  suggests  grilled  architraved  blind  windows  sepa- 
rated by  rows  of  pilasters. 

Then,  above  a  sect)nd  cornice,  rises  the  Pantheon's  over- 
whelming semicircular  dome — until  this  century  the  largest  in 
the  world.  The  distance  between  its  crown  and  the  pavement 
is  exactly  the  same  as  the  drum's  diameter.  The  dome's  inner 
surface  is  ornamented  by  coffers  in  which  the  moldings  are 
adjusted  and  foreshortened  to  look  correct  from  below. 

At  its  apex  is  a  single  circular  opening — the  oculus — twenty- 
seven  feet  wide,  surrounded  by  a  bronze  cornice  and  a  ring  of 
tiles.  The  light  passing  through  it  is  always  regularly  diffused 
throughout  the  building,  with  an  air  of  omnipotent,  detached 
calm,  except  for  a  single  disc  of  brightness  that  moves,  changing 
shape,  across  the  northern  half  of  the  interior. 
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The  Pantheon's  awesome 
beauty  owes  much  to  the  Ro- 
man discovery  of  concrete, 
which  revolutionized  the  old 
vertical-horizontal  Greek  ar- 
chitecture by  showing  the  way 
to  construct  soaring  arches, 
apses,  and  domes.  Already  in 
Republican  times  the  Romans 
had  detected  the  remarkable 
properties  of  a  natural,  pulver- 
ized volcanic  blend  of  cinders 
and  clay  which,  mixed  with 
pure  lime  in  a  kiln,  could  be 
poured  over  an  aggregate  {cae- 
menta)  of  stone  or  pumice 
chips.  The  concrete  thus 
formed  was  an  impregnable 
solid,  powerfully  resistant  to 
stresses  and  strains  and  exert- 
ing only  a  minimum  of  lateral  thrust.  After  centuries  of  cautious 
experiment,  Roman  builders  achieved  that  final  mastery  of  the 
material  displayed  in  the  Pantheon's  dome,  which  is  bound  to- 
gether by  5,000  tons  of  poured  concrete.  To  receive  this  influx, 
an  immense  hemispherical  wooden  form,  carved  with  the  molds 
for  the  coffering,  was  set  into  position,  supported  by  a  forest  of 
struts.  Horizontal  courses  of  tiles  guarded  against  subsidence 
while  the  concrete  was  drying. 

To  form  the  drum  supporting  the  dome,  concrete  was  poured 
into  tiers  of  low  trenches  between  inner  and  outer  brick  walls, 
twenty  feet  apart.  The  aggregate  added  to  the  lime  was  very 
cunningly  graded  to  be  progressively  lighter  from  bottom  to  top: 
first,  travertine;  then,  tufa  and  brick;  finally,  light,  porous  pum- 
ice. Moreover,  the  concrete  wall's  summit  is  less  than  a  third 
as  thick  as  its  base.  The  building  created  thus  is  a  seamless 
artificial  monolith.  Its  walls,  with  their  massive  piers  sharing 
the  load,  keep  the  building  up,  the  purely  cosmetic  columns 
and  pilasters  having  no  other  function  than  to  indicate  scale. 
Though  the  walls  were  more  than  strong  enough  to  counteract 
any  danger  of  lateral  thrust,  precautions  were  taken  to  lighten 
the  structure  by  inserting  coffers,  recesses,  niciies,  and  invisible 
cavities  and  by  embedding  a  stepped  series  of  relieving  arches 
in  the  concrete  core. 

To  some,  the  rotunda  has  seemed  unsmiling  and  cnvernnus. 
Byron  saw  it  as  simple,  erect,  severe,  austo;c,  ?;.■;. iimc   .'is  calm 


Left:  From  the  air  the  hole  in  the  dome  seems  enormous. 
Above:  The  disc  of  brightness  pouring  through  the  oculus 
sweeps  across  the  interior.  Right:  Looking  up  into  the  eye. 


perfection  of  design,  its  free- 
dom from  mystical  shadows, 
bathe  this  inner  .space  in  a 
brightness  that  is  restful  and 
profoundly  refreshing.  Al- 
though the  Pantheon  stands 
in  such  self-contained  seren- 
ity, so  emphatically  not  strain- 
ing heavenward  as  a  Gothic 
cathedral  does,  it  is  equally  far 
removed  from  the  earthbound 
Greek  temples  of  the  past:  un- 
like them,  it  dwarfs  human- 
kind. We  are  in  the  presence 
ot  the  gods. 

Like  Agrippa's  Pantheon 
before  it,  the  rotunda  con- 
tained statues  of  Julius  Caesar, 
Mars,  and  Venus,  while  the  six 
lateral  niches  and  the  apse 
seem  to  have  contained  images  of  the  seven  planetary  gods. 
Hadrian,  like  countless  other  Romans,  was  a  strong  believer  in 
astrology,  and  a  form  of  paganism  then  ascendant  was  sun  wor- 
ship. In  accordance  with  Vitruvius's  dictum  that  a  temple's  form 
should  be  analogous  to  the  character  of  its  divinity,  the  har- 
mony of  the  dome  was  intended  to  reflect  the  grand  rhythm  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  The  soaring  circular  dome,  whose  great 
eye  gazed  heavenward,  was  an  earthly  replica  of  the  firmament. 
Cosmology  was  expressed  by  this  building  in  terms  of  miracu- 
lously calculated  architecture — and  of  light. 

The  numerous  depredations  inflicted  on  the  Pantheon  through 
the  ?.ges  have  fortunately  been  countered  from  time  to  time  by 
happier  measures.  The  most  significant  of  these  has  proven  to 
be  Pope  Boniface  IV's  dedication  of  the  building  as  a  church  in 
A.D.  609.  Maria  Rotonda  was  one  of  the  edifices  that  every  late- 
medieval  Roman  senator,  on  taking  office,  had  to  swear  to  pre- 
serve intact  for  his  papal  master. 

The  Pantheon  has  been  copied  by  countless  architects,  from 
Bramante  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  though  none  has  come  close  to 
its  grand  spirit  or  equaled  that  inimitable,  heaven-gazing  eye. 
Pope  Urban  Vlil,  while  he  robbed  it  of  its  bronze  work,  left 
behind  in  the  Pantheon'^  denuded  porch  an  inscription  hailing 
it  as  the  most  famous  building  in  the  entire  world — aedificium 
iota  terrar;,'!}  urbe  ccleherrimnm.  And  he  was  right.  And  it  was 
r!gb,?  li    hi'xy  Piaphacl  inside  its  rotunda. D 
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DAY  VII 

BEYOND  THE  WALLS 


ant'Agnese  fuori  le 
Mura,  another  oi  those 
early-Christian  burial 
churches  that  had  to  be 
built  outside  the  walls 
of  Rome  (fuori  le  mura), 
is  so  far  out  of  the  cen- 
ter that  it  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  grand 
rebuilders  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth 
centuries.  According  to 

legend,  Agnes  was  martyred  around  A.D. 

304,  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 

Shortly  after  Constantine  issued  his  tol- 


in  the  apse  of  Sant'Agnese,  which  shows 
the  saint  between  Popes  Symmachus  and 
Honorius  I,  her  sword  of  martyrdom  at 
her  feet.  It's  the  earliest  Byzantine  mosaic 
in  Rome — and  the  best.  And  if  you  like, 
you  can  burrow  down  into  some  fascinat- 
ing catacombs  cut  into  the  chocolate- 
brown  tufa  deep  underneath  the  church. 
The  purest,  most  impressive  Roman 
monuments  ot  early-Christian  times  are 
just  a  short  walk  away.  The  round  mau- 
soleum— the  church  of  Santa  Cos- 
tanza — and  the  adjacent,  hairpin-shaped 
burial  arena  were  erected  in  the  very  early 
fourth  centurv  for  Constantine's  two 


(the  earliest  ones  known).  Vivacious 
putti,  seen  against  a  white  ground,  are 
harvesting  grapes  and  making  wine, 
flanked  by  splendid  peacocks  and  silver 
urns. 

I'm  not  a  catacombs  man,  but  the  Cat- 
acombs of  Priscilla  transcend  the  dank- 
ness  and  morbid  character  of  the  genre 
and  offer  a  truly  emotional  experience. 
They  are  on  Via  Salaria,  not  tar  from 
Santa  Costanza.  The  chief  attractions 
there  are  two  startling  frescoes — one  of 
the  Eucharist,  dating  back  to  the  second 
century;  the  other,  the  earliest  known 
representation  of  the  Madonna  and  Child, 


Ancient  Romai 


ised  it  lavishly,  often  piping  it  in  from  afar  on  aqueducts,  like  these  of  Claudius. 


eration  edict  a  certain  Constantia,  who 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  his  daughters, 
commemorated  Agnes's  death  in  this  sim- 
ple lit!  !e  church.  The  legend  has  that  ring 
of  truth.  Obviously,  very  painstaking  de- 
votion has  been  lavished  here.  I  partic- 
ularly admnx  the  spue,  abstract  mosaic 


daughters,  Constantia  and  Helena.  The 
interior  proportions  are  splendid.  And 
those  twelve  pairs  of  majestic  granite  col- 
umns are  unlike  anything  else  that  has 
survived.  But  the  real  prize  is  in  the  vaults 
ot  the  ambulatory:  a  series  of  spectacu- 
larly beautiful  early-Christian  mosaics 


with  the  prophet  Balaam  and  a  star  sym- 
bolizing the  light  of  the  New  Testament. 
No  visit  to  Rome  is  complete  without 
a  drive  out  the  ancient  Via  Appia  through 
the  Porta  San  Sehastiano.  On  the  way  out 
you'll  pass  the  enormous  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla.  Look  from  your  limousine;  don't  get 
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out.  The  enormous  cavern  dates  to  the 
early  third  century  and  remained  in  per- 
fect working  condition  clear  through  the 
Gothic  invasions  of  the  sixth  century. 
These  immense  imperial  baths,  which  ac- 
commodated up  to  1,600  relaxing  bodies 
at  a  time  in  vast  chambers  with  a  choice 
of  hot,  tepid,  and  chilly  waters,  may  well 
be  the  best  illustration  of  any  of  the  gran- 
deur that  was  Rome. 

On  the  way  out  the  Appia,  1  seldom 
feel  moved  to  stop  and  pore  over  the  hun- 
dreds of  monuments.  It  is  just  as  satisfying 
to  watch  them  slowly  glide  by.  And  on 
the  left  there  are  some  real  beauties:  for 
example,  the  round,  castlelike,  brooding 
tomb  of  young  Romulus,  the  son  of  Max- 
entius,  Constantine's  hitter  enemy.  (He 
was  defeated  in  battle  at  the  Milvian 
Bridge,  you  will  recall,  when  on  the 
morning  of  the  fight  Christ  revealed  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  in  the  clouds. )  Farther 
on  is  the  circus  built  in  honor  of  Romulus 
and  the  picturesque,  round  tomb  of  Ce- 
cilia Metella. 

And  halfway  out  the  Appia  there's  a 
restaurant  that  has  maintained  its  excel- 
lent quality  for  over  forty  years:  the  Tor 
Carbone.  Be  sure  to  order  their  famous 
polio  or  tachino  dorato,  chicken  or  turkey 
"gilded"  with  a  light,  crisp  skin  of  butter 
and  parmesan.  The  house  Frascati  has  a 
justifiable  renown,  and  there  are  capa- 
cious chairs  you  can  throw  yourself  into 
after  lunch. 

In  the  afternoon,  be  sure  to  drive  far- 
ther out  the  Appia,  to  the  Casal  Ro- 
tondo,  an  ancient  mausoleum  (again  on 
the  left)  that  today  has  a  small  villa  on 
top  planted  with  olive  groves  and  gar- 
dens. (For  a  personal  impression  of  a  for- 
mer resident  of  this  historical  landmark, 
please  see  page  100,  "Living  in  Ancient 
Monuments.") 

1  highly  recommend  a  visit  to  the  Fosse 
Ardeatine,  probably  the  most  powerful 
modern  monument  in  Rome.  It  dates  to 
the  early  1950s  and  commemorates  a  trag- 

The  Fosse  Ardeatine:  a  war  memorial. 


The  ripe  theatricality  of  the  Trevi  Fountain  never  fails  to  captivate. 


edy  that  occurred  on  March  24,  1944, 
when  the  SS  command  forced  335  hos- 
tages (including  73  Jews,  a  priest,  and  a 
fourteen-year-old  boy)  into  caves  on  the 
Ardeatine  road  and  shot  them,  in  a  "ra- 
cial and  politico-military"  reprisal  for  the 
deaths  of  32  SS  soldiers  killed  the  day 
before  by  a  bomb  planted  by  the  Resis- 
tance. The  memorial  is  on  the  Via  Ar- 
deatina  on  the  way  back  into  the  city.  Its 
gate,  the  sculptures,  and  the  graves  them- 
selves aie  strong,  stark,  and  moving. 

For  dinner,  it's  mandatory  to  get  to  an- 
other of  those  serious  restaurants — Al 
Moro,  in  the  Vicolo  delle  Bollette,  a  tiny 
alley  near  the  Via  del  Lavatore,  a  few  steps 
from  the  Trevi  Fountain.  Stroll  from  your 
hotel  or  down  from  the  Quirinale  and 
have  a  Campari  soda  or  a  Punt  e  Mes  at 
the  bar  across  from  the  Trevi.  For  all  its 
excesses  and  the  slipshod  treatment  of  de- 
tails, it  IS  still  a  charmingly  theatrical  tour 
de  force. 

Many  of  Rome's  most  demanding  gour- 
mets place  Al  Moro  at  the  top  of  the  heap. 
Established  in  1929  by  a  popular  movie 
iictor,  it  is  now  run — most  pleasantly — 
b','  his  $vn  Franco,  wh(.>  is  a  lawyer  by  trade. 
In  the  r-asi  thirty  years,  the  quality  has, 
!i  :):!viii"'^i;.  impn;\e<. 


Moro,  a  variety  of  golden  carbonara,  is  a 
favorite  choice  of  longtime  patrons  and 
is,  quite  simply,  the  best  anywhere.  Try 
the  zucchini  Al  Moro  for  a  fried  vegetable 
delight  that  melts  away  in  an  instant  or 
two.  The  scampi,  the  sogliola  (sole),  or 
the  vongole  veraci  al  sole  (tiny,  supremely 
delicate  garlicked  clams)  are  the  kind  of 
entrees  memories  are  made  of.  Treat  your- 
self to  a  suitable  number  of  bottles  of  Gavi 
Giustiniani,  and  you'll  be  in  the  spirit  to 
rush  out  and  throw  the  obligatory  coin 
into  the  fountain.  Remember:  that  coin 
is  the  guarantee  you'll  be  back. 

Funghi  porcini  taste  like  sirloin. 
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BV  PATRICIA  ( ORBKTT    PIIOTOCRAPIIS  BY  CIOVANNA  PIEMONTI 


In  Rome,  where  the  arr  ot  drranguirsi,  or  making 
do,  has  reached  pinnacles  ot  excellence,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  centuries-old  ruins  ingeniously 
adapted  to  modern  living.  "The  real  secret  to  liv- 
ing in  a  monument  is  to  have  a  taste  for  not  med- 
dling," advises  Franca  Valeri,  a  prominent  actress 
ot  the  Italian  stage.  Appropriately,  Valeri  lives  in 
the  Teatro  Marcello,  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
monuments  of  classical  antiquity. 

Julius  Caesar  began  the  Teatro;  Emperor  Au- 
gustus subsequently  completed  it  and  dedicated  it 
to  the  memory  ot  his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  Mar- 
cellus.  Originally  the  edifice  displayed  three  tiers 
of  arches  faced  in  white  travertine  marble,  and  to  this  day  if 
bears  a  notable  resemblance  to  the  Colosseum.  The  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Teatro,  in  about  13  B.C.,  was  typically  bloody;  six 
hundred  wild  beasts  were  slain  during  the  gladiatorial  games. 
As  the  centuries  wore  on,  the  Teatro  endured,  from  time  to 
time  assuming  various  new  guises.  Now  it  was  a  medieval  tor- 
tress,  now  a  Renaissance  palace.  Shortly  after  the  end  ot  World 
War  II,  it  was  subdivided  into  apartments  to  become  at  once  that 
oldest  and  newest  ot  real-estate  brainstorms:  a  condominium. 


Valeri  has  lived  in  one  ot  the  Teatro's  smaller 
flats  since  1962.  Filled  with  unexpected  nooks  and 
crannies,  it  is  highly  irregular  in  size  and  plan,  as 
are  most  of  the  apartments  in  the  monument.  (It 
is  said  that  the  duchess  of  Sermoneta,  who  lived 
in  the  Teatro  during  the  German  occupation  in 
1943,  escaped  arrest  thanks  to  the  intricate  maze  of 
corridors,  staircases,  terraces,  and  cellars.)  Yet  it 
IS  precisely  this  architectural  eccentricity  that  gives 
Teatro  apartments  their  distinctive  personality. 

"You  have  to  take  these  houses  and  love  them 
tor  what  they  are,"  says  Valeri.  She  commissioned 
an  elderly  Venetian  craftsman  to  restore  the  cof- 
tered  ceilings  ot  her  quarters  and  concentrated  herself  on  pros- 
pecting the  city  and  countryside  for  antiques  and  artworks. 
Among  her  finds:  a  handsome  eighteenth-century  marble  chim- 
neypiece,  painted  wooden  doors  from  Piemonte,  an  English  ba- 
roque harp,  a  selection  ot  drawings  and  prints  that  span  the 
period  from  the  Italian  Mannerists  to  Odilon  Redon,  and  a  very 
grand  piano  that  passed  a  player's  test  by  her  musician  friend 
Arturo  Benedetti  Michelangeli. 

Carlo  Chiomenti,  a  partner  in  the  Studio  Chiomenti,  spe- 


The  library  of  the  Studio  Chiomenti  overlooks  a  sunlit  court-      Art  of  several  periods  enhances  Franca  Valeri's  Teatro  flat; 
yard  in  the  Teatro  Marcello;  center,  the  Teatro's  rear  facade.      right,  the  elegant  Chiomenti  conference  room. 
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cialists  in  inrcrnatmnal  buMiicss  law,  is 
one  ot  Valori's  nei^hburs.  Gi)vornment 
limousines  and  flagged  embassy  cars  mass 
al(Mig  the  access  ramp  in  front  iA  the  pres- 
tigious tirm.  Inside,  the  lawyers  are  en- 
sct)nced  in  one  ot  the  grandest  <iparr- 
ments  m  the  part  ot  the  Teatro  that  is 
sometimes  called  Palazzt)  Orsini  (after  the 
Roman  family  who  occupied  irs  rooms  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries). Spacious  halls  decorated  with  fres- 
coed landscapes  and  scenes  from  mythol- 
ogy connect  office  suites.  Ceilings  are 
coffered  or  crossed  with  ehiborately  carved 
beams.  In  a  tranquil  courtyard,  sunlight 
warms  a  sixteenth-century  sri)ne  well  and 
a  Roman  sarciiphagus.  "Our  clients,  es- 
pecially c)ur  new  clients,  always  seem  im- 
pressed— whether  favorably  or  otherwise, 
I'm  not  sure,"  admits  Chiomenti.  "They 
may  be  wondering  about  the  upkeep  and 
what  our  fee  will  be."  He  is  amused  when 
little-traveled  clients,  "from  Japan,  say, 
or  small  ti)wns  in  the  American  Midwest, 
take  it  for  granted  that  our  office  looks  no 
different  from  any  other  Roman  law 
firm — very  nice  indeed,  but  nothing  to 


design.  Midi.lle-le\el  modern  was  defi- 
nitely out.  The  final  decisit)n  was  to  keep 
as  cK)se  to  the  t)rigiiial  period  as  possible." 

Near  the  Teatro  Marcello  is  a  Rt)man 
temple  that  currently  houses  the  local 
stock  market,  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
business  registry.  These  offices  are  lo- 
cated in  the  Hadrianeum,  dedicated  in 
Air  145  to  the  emperor  Hadrian  by  his 
adoptive  son  Antoninus  Pius.  Eleven 
tlutei.1  Corinthian  columns,  140  feet  high, 
are  still  visible,  incorporated  in  the  north 
tai,at.le  of  what  was,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  papal  customs  building.  Later, 
the  entire  structure  was  ct)nverted  into  a 
monastery,  and  still  later  a  pensione,  be- 
lore  Rome's  chamber  of  commerce  bought 
It,  in  1875.  Althi)ugh  the  stock  market 
was  reconstructed  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  a  ponderous  classical 
manner,  segments  of  t)ld  columns  and  walls 
protrude  in  back  staircases  and  stc:)rage 
rooms  and,  in  a  collision  oi  past  and  pres- 
ent, behind  the  electrt)nic  quotations 
board.  The  massive  wall  of  the  cella,  or 
s.inctuary,  provides  a  rugged  backdrop  to 
the  hum  of  commerce  in  the  business 
registry. 

One  of  Rome's  best-loved  landmarks  is 
Castel  Sant'Angelo,  originally  built  be- 
tween about  A.D.  132  and  139  as  a  mau- 


write  home  about." 

While  it  is  agreeable  to  work  in  such      The    Hadrianeum,  built    in    A.D.    145, 
pleasing  surrt)undings,  Chit)menti  com-      houses  Rome's  business  registry, 
plains  that  the  office  areas  oi  the  Teatro 

are  poorly  organized.  "Our  hands  are  tied;  it  is  lireraily  impos-  soleum  for  Hadrian.  The  popes  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 

sible  to  alter  a  historical  monument,  and  so  a  great  deal  of  space  Renaissance  added   fortifications   to   the  original,    cylindrical 

is  wasted."  Unable  to  make  any  structural  changes,  Chiomenti  structure,  transforming  the  castclli)  into  an  impregnable  stong- 

has  taken  considerable  interest  in  the  furnishings.  "We  felt  the  ht)ld  <ind  prison.  Pietro  Asquini,  an  ex-carabiniere,  has  been 

choice  was  between  high-class  contemporary  and  traditional  the  castc/Zo's  a.ssistant  chief  of  security  since  1964.  He  arrived  at 


Pietro  and  Claudio  Asquini  at  Castel  Sant'Angelo. 


Castel  Sant'Angelo  and  its  bridge,  with  Bernini's  ten  angels. 
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The  medieval  complex  of  Isola  Tilxrina 


where  Gendel  lives  and  entertains,  re- 


Milton  Gendel's  dining  alcove  on  Isola  Tiberina  m.iy  have  been  a  moi. 


granary,      ceives  many  famous  dinner  guests. 


his  job  following  a  decade  of  fighting  bandits  in  Sicily  and 
Sardinia. 

The  Asquini  family  lives  in  a  small  house  perched  on  the 
bastion  of  San  Giovanni.  The  sitting  room,  two  bedrooms, 
kitchen,  and  bath  are  in  no  way  exceptional;  the  view  from  the 
terrace  is.  From  the  grape  arbor,  the  Asquinis  gaze  on  the  ten 
angel  statues  of  Bernini  that  grace  Sant'Angelo  Bridge.  It  is  a 
splendid  sight.  "1  am  on  the  job  around  the  clock,"  s?ys  Asquini, 
"but  1  feel  rewarded  by  the  work  1  do  here.  My  family's  life  is 
limited:  no  impromptu  invitations  to  new  acquaintances,  no 
large  parties,  no  friends  to  stay."  Yet  his  impending  retirement 
fills  him  with  gloom:  "The  day  I  have  to  leave  this  house,  I'll 
die.  It  has  become  a  part  of  me." 

Ironically,  mausoleums  provide  some  of  Rome's  most  inviting 
living  quarters.  The  largest  tomb  along  the  Appian  Way,  fa- 
miliarly known  as  the  Casal  Rotondo,  or  Round  House,  belongs 
to  the  Torlonia  family.  It  is  reputedly  of  the  Augustan  era.  Sur- 
mounting a  square  base  is  a  tall  cylinder  more  than  300  feet  in 
circumference.  On  top  of  this  giant  tower,  a  restored  seven- 
teenth-century cottage  nestles  within  an  ancient  olive  grove. 
Owing  to  legal  disagreements,  Casal  Rotondo  now  stands  va- 
cant. Earlier  it  was  the  home  of  the  sculptor  Giacomo  Manzii; 
then  it  fell  to  the  Italian-American  ielevision  person.ility  Nadia 
Cassini.  She  found  certain  drawb:;cks  to  lite  in  tiic  monunienf: 
"When  one  is  coming  home  late  at  ni|.;hi.  Vi:i  Apj^i:!  <:;iii  he 
quite  dangerous."  The  lack  of  heating;  "Ai  !•.';.:■■'  ii.cie  v.ere  lart.'e 


fireplaces  in  each  room."  Offsetting  any  inconvenience,  how- 
ever, were  the  economic  advantages:  "We  paid  very  little  rent 
after  we  pointed  out  to  the  landlady  that  she  really  didn't  need 
the  money — and  we  really  didn't  have  any.  Very  graciously  she 
met  us  halfway." 

The  American  journalist  Milton  Gendel  lives  on,  rather  than 
in,  a  monument:  the  Isola  Tiberina,  a  small,  boat-shaped  isle 
in  the  Tiber  River.  The  island,  which  was  dedicated  as  a  shrine 
to  Aesculapius,  the  god  of  healing,  has  always  been  associated 
with  medicine.  During  the  Middle  Ages  pilgrims  traveled  here 
to  drink  the  water  of  a  miraculous  well.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  order  of  the  Fatebenefratelli — the  "do-good  brothers" — 
founded  what  is  still  one  of  Rome's  largest  hospitals.  In  the 
1870s,  the  Jewish  community  got  permission  to  establish  an 
old-age  home  and  clinic  on  the  island. 

For  some  twenty  years  Gendel  has  rented  an  apartment  in 
this  same  medieval  complex,  which  became  a  monastery  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  ot  Rome's 
most  ebullient  hosts:  "Famous  people  who  stay  here.'  Oh,  you 
mean  a  few  friends:  Roy  Jenkins,  Princess  Margaret,  Peggy  Gug- 
genheim, Louis  Malle,  and — who's  that  heavyset  actor  in  The 
Pawnbroker  who  takes  himself  so  seriously.'  .  .  .  Celebrities.' 
Would  you  call  David  Bailey  a  celebrity.'  Lord  Snowdon.'  the 
Ai^p.ellis.''  When  Gendel's  friends  arrive,  they  step  into  a  living 
room  v/hos.j  low.  white  vaulted  ceiling  suggests  its  origins  a.>  the 
n'!i->nasri.Ty  fi  jnary  or  stables.  The  room  has  a  warm,  weK Dming 
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This  staircase  leads  to  a  wing  ot  the  Villa  Gentili,  part  of  the  Aurelian  Wall,  integrated  with  the  building  in  the  1700s. 

ciiKility  that  has  been  enhanced  by  knovvlcd,L;eable  decorating.  i^uUa,  or  walkway,  ak)ns^  the  walls  Idiins  ,i  curvin,L;  corridor  within 

"It  was  restored  with  a  li^ht,  respectful  hand,"  Gendel  expkuns.  the  pala::o.  The  Dominici  tamUy,  the  villa's  present  owners, 

"Not  tarted  up,  just  cleaned.  Take  the  tiles:  they  look  as  it  they  restored  the  property  to  its  original  elegance,  with  lavish  tur- 

had  been  here  tor  centuries,  insreai.1  ot  a  mere  thirty  years."  nishmi^s  and  trescoes.   Ne\'ertheless,   Alma  noniinici  and  her 

IVi'i.ips  the  most  mtrii^uini^  and  least  known  ot  Rome's  m-  tive  children,  all  amateur  archaeologists,  spend  a  l,ir,ue  part  ot 

habited  monuments  are  the  city  walls  themsebes.  Vill.i  Gentili  their  day  outdoors:  "Htruscan  pots  ttirn  up  here  all  the  time." 
IS  the  most  t;ist  mating  residence  within  the  walls.  lnci)rporated  Another  Dominici  hobby,  sardeninj^,  is  reflected  by  the  pas- 

:ii  the  \illa  is  a  stietch  of  the  Felice  aqueduct,  and  the  passc^-  segguita  atop  the  Aurelian  Wall.  Nearly  all  of  the  year  it  blocmis 
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The  Gentili's  dining  room  evokes  the  eighteenth  century.  Behind  Villa  Gentili's  imposing  facade  are  frescoed  walls. 


A  lush  terrace  garden,  redolent  of  herbs  and  flowers,  is  the  handiwork  of  Villa  Gentili's  present  owners. 


with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  roses,  fragrant  herbs,  and  rare  wild- 
flowers.  The  family  dines  in  the  pine-shaded  garden  on  the  walls 
or  on  a  large  terrace  resting  on  the  aqueduct.  "We  often  come 
up  onto  the  passeggiata  for  breakfast  in  our  pajamas,"  Alma 
Dominici  confesses,  "since  we  know  no  one  can  see  us. 

One  flaw  mars  the  Dominicis'  paradise:  theii  proximity  to 
Rome's  noisy  train  station,  the  Stazione  Termui!.  I  >ay  ravj  nigb.r 
the  ait  is  pierced  by  train  whistles  and  iouJspc'.ikoi-  .innounce- 
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mencs  of  arrivals  and  departures.  On  one  occasion,  however, 
the  family  forgives  their  unruly  neighbor.  On  New  Year's  Eve, 
or  Capodannu,  the  Dominicis  and  their  friends  gather  on  a  bal- 
cony overlooking  Termini  and,  as  the  clock  strikes  midnight 
and  all  the  trains  blow  their  whistles,  the  party  lifts  their  silver 
j?nhlets  of  champagne  to  toast  each  other  and  the  New  Year.D 


Patricia  Ca)! belt  frequently  writes  fnmi  Rome  jor  ConnoisscLir. 
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DAY  VIII 

DEDICATED  TO  SAINT  PETER 


or  the  finale  oi  our  Ro- 
I  I      "VJ  man     holiday,     it's    a 
I          1  whirlwind  sweep  of  the 
I   A  Eternal  City  in  her  in- 
■    >l                finite  variety.  Have  the 
I  limousine  deposit  you  at 
I  M                     the  gates  of  Bramante's 
Tempietto  at  San  Pie- 
tro  in  Montorio,  on  the 
Janiculum  (Gianicolo), 
promptly  at  9:00  A.M. 
This  little  round  tem- 
ple, commissioned  by  Ferdinand  and  Is- 
abella of  Spain,  gorgeously  combines  the 
static  perfection  of  Greek  architecture  and 
the  energy  of  the  Renaissance  with  its 
own  sense  of  joyful  naivete;  and  the  view 
from  the  crypt  clear  through  to  the  dome 
is  simply  amazing. 

The  drive  continues  through  the  Gian- 
icolo with  its  fabulous  Roman  panoramas. 
Linger  at  the  Faro  (Lighthouse),  where 
the  domes  are  closest;  and  proceed  to  Saint 
Peter's,  which  in  majesty  of  scale,  pro- 
portion, and  profusion  of  ornament  is 
without  peer.  If  heaven  exists,  it  must  look 
like  this. 

The  stars  here  are  great  enough  never 
to  turn  into  cliches:  the  Michelangelo 

Bramante's  Tempietto  was  built  over  the 
supposed  site  of  Peter's  crucifixion. 


Pieta,  now  superbly  displayed;  the  bronze 
Peter,  with  his  half-consumed  foot;  the 
gigantic  Baldacchino  by  Bernini  (made  of 
bronze  stripped,  alas,  from  the  roof  of  the 
Pantheon);  the  Throne  of  Saint  Peter,  in 
the  apse;  Bernini's  "skeleton"  tomb  of 
Alexander  VII  Chigi;  the  vista  from  the 
dome.  And  the  Treasury,  beautifully  re- 
done in  1978,  is  a  must,  particularly  for 
the  bronze  tomb  of  Sixtus  IV,  one  of  An- 
tonio Pollaiuolo's  masterworks. 

I  have  never  been  a  fan  of  the  Vatican 
Museums,  with  their  vulgar,  disrespect- 
fully anachronistic  displays.  The  couple 
o{  splendid  works  are  swamped  by  medi- 
ocrity. That  said,  I  would  insist  on  a  fond 
tour  of  my  favorites:  the  Laocoon;  every- 
thing by  Raphael — the  Stance  and  The 
Transfiguration;  the  ivory  book  cover  of 
Charlemagne;  and,  above  all,  the  stupen- 
dous Sistine  ceiling,  which  is  of  a  mag- 
nificence 'oeyond  imagining:  muscular  and 
subtle,  shocking  and  lyric,  all  at  once. 
(For  a  full-size  detail  of  one  of  the  gor- 
geous, newly  cleaned  heads  in  refreshed 
splendor,  see  our  Postscript,  page  148.) 

Though  perhaps  not  truly  serious, 
Romolo,  at  Via  di  Porta  Settimiana  8, 
near  the  Farnesina,  is  a  delightful  setting 

Michelangelo's  stern  lawgiver  quivers  in 
his  niche  at  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli. 


for  a  very  acceptable  repast.  Raphael,  it 
is  said,  came  here  and  La  Fornarina  lived 
nearby.  Recommended  dishes:  the  buca- 
tint  all' amatriciana  or  the  porcini. 

After  lunch,  drop  in  on  the  church  of 
San  Pietro  in  Vincoli  for  Michelangelo's 
Moses.  The  silky  surface,  glistening  like 
a  Greek  vase,  is  a  stunning  foil  for  his 
massive  physicality  and  vibrant  fury. 

End  your  final  day  in  the  Eternal  City 
with  a  walk  through  the  beautiful  Av- 
entine,  overlooking  the  Circus  Maximus. 
Stop  first  in  the  Parco  Savello,  also  known 
as  the  Giardino  degli  Aranci  (or  Orange 
Garden);  then  go  up  the  Via  di  Santa 
Sabina  to  the  church  of  Santa  Sabina  for 
a  look  at  those  rough-hewn  yet  highly 
sculptural  wooden  doors  from  the  early 
fifth  century.  And  finally,  find  number 
3,  Piazza  dei  Cavalieri  di  Malta,  for  a  sto- 
rybook view  of  the  gardens  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta,  their  palazzo  on  the  Via  Con- 
dotti,  and  the  dome  of  Saint  Peter's,  all 
perfectly  framed  in  the  keyhole. 

Your  farewell  dinner  should  be  the  best 
Rome  has  to  offer.  I'll  stick  my  neck  out 
and  pick  Papa  Giovanni,  number  4/5  on 
the  tiny  Via  dei  Sediari.  Order  exactly 
what  your  waiter  tells  you  to.D 

From  below  or  through  a  keyhole,  Pe- 
ter's dome  radiates  celestial  repose. 
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A  great  museums  hidden 

asset  is  Monroe  Wheelers  prodigious  charm 

By  Eh'sabethWynhausen 


w 


hen  he  was  Llircctor  ot  c\- 
hil^irums  ar  the  XUiseiim 
ot  Modern  Arr  in  19S0, 
Monroe  Wheeler  went  to 
see  Picasso  in  Pans.  He 
ha^l  written  the  artist  <iskin,L;  to  photo- 
firaph  works  from  Picasso's  own  collec- 
tion. There  v\-as  no  reply.  In  P.iris, 
Wheeler  tt)Lind  Picassii  sittm'^  m  front  ot 
his  studio  on  the  rue  des  CiranLls-Aut^iis- 
tins,  his  arms  chrsped  arouni.1  an  in|iired 
knee.  The  pain  was  severe,  and  he  was  in 
a  \'ile  temper.  "But  he  decided  to  he  polite 
to  me  anyway,"  says  Wheeler,  hiside  the 
studio,  Picasso's  infant  son,  Claude,  was 
playini;  on  to|i  of  a  mountain  of  uimpenei.1 
mail.  "And  there,  somewhere  under 
Cdaikle,"  Wheeler  recalls,  "was  my  letter." 
it  was  not  an  auspicious  he^^innini;.  But 
Wheeler  unloosed  his  persuasive  charm, 
ani.1  hetore  loni;  the  .irtist  hat!  aiirecLl  to 
leni.1  his  work  to  the  New  York  museum. 
In  those  early  years,  when  MINIMA  was 
courting  a  puhiic  for  modern  art,  its  per- 
sonahle  head  of  exhihits,  the  small, 
sprightly,  sociahle  Wheeler  was  the  prac- 
tical man  of  action  amon,L;  dreamers.  He 
made  cert;iin  that  the  paintings  were  lent, 
the  hooks  were  puhlished,  the  funi.|s  were 
lorthcominL;.  Monroe  Wheeler  yot  thini;s 
i.lone,  and,  in  the  process,  he  accumu- 
lated a  store  ot  anecdotes  that  any  collec- 
tor w(  lukl  pri:e. 

Murini;  his  \isit  with  Picasso,  tor  in- 
stance, he  w.is  shown  a  little  room  oft  to 
one  sidr  of  tlie  studio.  It  was  lined  wilh 
hookslK-U'es,    and   all   ot    the   hooks   were 

ldi\ahclh  W'ynlutnscn  is  ci  urilcr  in  Ncxr  Yark. 


al"'out  Picasso.  Asked  to  choose  his  ta\'or- 
ite,  the  artist  pointed  to  a  tliree-volume 
study  in  Japanese.  That,  he  explained,  was 
the  longest. 

For  two  full  seconds,  Monroe  Wheeler 
waits  tor  the  reaction  to  his  story.  His 
expression  ,^ives  nothing  away;  his  timing 
is  flawless.  He  has  known  everyone  in  the 
world  of  art  tor  fifty  years,  and  the  anec- 
dotes are  practiced.  They  ser\'e  tt>  keep 
the  world  at  hay. 

At  ei^hty-tour,  Wheeler  is  the  acti\'e 
connection  U)  the  fiHinders  ot  the  mu- 
seum, which  hecamc  the  world's  j^reatest 
repository  ot  modern  art,  and  to  an  ear- 
lier, exuherant  aL;e,  when  merely  exhih- 
itin<i  ohjects  of  modernism  could  i,t^nite 
scandal.  In  ^^("i,  for  ex.imple,  outraged 
customs  officials  taxed  ahstract  sculptures 
as  "titiiitarian  ohjects." 

Wheeler  movcLi  f.;racefully  throut^h  a 
very  strand  world.  With  its  atmosphere  of 
piilitical  mtriyue,  the  mtiseum's  hehind- 
the-scenes  drama  rivaled  the  excitement 
created  by  the  exhihits.  Power  devolved 
from  whom  yoti  knew,  and  Wheeler  as- 
tutely introduced  artists  and  patrons.  He 
made  stire,  tor  instance,  that  the  distm- 
Ljtiished  poet  Marianne  Moore  met  the 
Llistinyuished  patri)n  Nelson  Rockefeller. 
He  watched  with  hemu.sement  as  his  friend 
Citiy  Pene  du  Bois,  the  painter,  was 
scooped  up  hy  Willi, im  Randolph  Hearst, 
ordered  aloni;  to  auctions  to  huy  paintinus 
tor  the  publisher's  San  Simeon  estate,  and 
rewarded  with  the  curious  sinecure  ot 
crime  reporter  on  the  American,  Hearst's 
New  York  news[iaper. 

(.Officially,    Wheeler's   position    at    the 


museum  was  director  ot  publications,  an 
appointment  made  by  Nelson  Rockefeller 
in  1939.  The  title  failed  to  suggest  the 
"many  functions  oi  management  and  di- 
pKtmacy"  that  eventually  fell  to  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  cultural  historian  Russell 
Lynes.  Now,  as  in  decades  past,  "If  they 
need  someone  charmed,"  said  Lynes  re- 
cently, "they  have  Monroe  do  it. "  Indeed, 
it  is  said  that  his  persuasiveness  with  foun- 
dations and  trustees  earned  Wheeler  the 
nickname  "Money." 

For  all  of  his  enthusiasm,  his  ap- 
proach to  work  was  rigorously 
professional.  His  splendid  cata- 
logues, which  set  the  standard  for 
modern  art  books,  came  in  on 
deadline.  Wheeler  grew  up  in  Evanston, 
Illinois,  the  son  of  a  prosperous  midwest- 
ern  food  broker.  His  father  was  also  a  Sun- 
day painter  who  tc^rmed  the  Business- 
man's Art  Club.  How  innocent  it  all 
sounds  from  this  distance.  "Boy,  was  it," 
agrees  Wheeler  in  a  momentary  reversicm 
Ui  the  vernacular  that  is  one  of  the  few 
traces  iif  his  midwestern  past.  An  early 
portrait  of  him  by  the  artist  Pavel  Tchel- 
itchew  reveals  a  beautiful  young  man  with 
a  delicate  face  and  very  dark  eyes. 

But  he  must  have  been  all  sinewy  de- 
termination. Eluding  the  fate  ordained  by 
his  family,  Wheeler  skipped  college,  jc^in- 
ing  instead  the  literary  circle  gathered 
around  Harriet  Monroe's  Poetry;  A  Mag- 
azine (ij  Verse,  early  ptiblishers  of  Ezra 
Pound.  In  time,  under  the  imprint  Man- 
ikin Press,  Wheeler  began  to  bring  out 
small  Ixioks  of  poetry  by  friends,  includ- 
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ini;  Willi. mi  (.'.irlns  Willi, im'~  ;ind  Cik-n- 
way  Wc^cutr.  He  and  WV^Lorr,  who  \v,is 
to  become  hi^  literime  companion,  ret- 
ried in  Paris  m  h'Z'-'  ,itter  Wescorr's  no\el 
Thu  LJidndini ilhcrs  was  a  hesr-seller. 

■  n  r.iriN,  the\  pla\eJ  brkl'.'e  uirh 
I  Hemini;\v,iv  ,inJ  Ford  M,\do\  ForLi. 
I  "Wescort  has  completeK  tor^otren  ir," 
I  savs  Wheeler  crisplv.  "He  duln'r  like 
L  Hemm'^Wiiv, "  Wheeler  m.ide  his  n,ime 
a,s  a  publisher  ot  tine  books,  lie  .ind  B,ir- 
bara  Harrison,  an  American  heiress,  were 
the  princip,ils  ot  Harrison  ot  P.iris,  .1  de 
luxe  operation.  The  L'nited  States  \\,is  still 
on  the  uold  st.mdard,  and  ihere  was  mone\ 
to  be  made  while  h.i\  ut^  tun  with  sikh 
caprices  as  an  edition  ot  Shakespe.ue's  \  l 
nns  UTicl  Adonis,  three  copies  ot  which  wen 
bound  in  Renaissance  cut  \el\et.  "Well, 
yes,  th;it  was  sort  ot  chichi,"  conce^k'^ 
Wheeler  w  ith  a  ,L;rin.  .As  he  i.ilks,  he  un- 
furls himselt  without  w.irnin'.;  .ind  reap- 
pears across  the  room,  terretinu  through 
a  crtiwded  bookcase.  ExclaimmL;  in 
triumph,  he  produces  .1  particuhir  rre.i- 
sure,  an  edition  ot  .Aesop's  Fables  with 
drawin,us  by  his  triend  .Alexander  Calder, 
one  ot  his  early  commissions. 

By  now  the  small,  hmh-Llomed  t.ice  is 
flecked  with  ai;e  .ind  has  resoKe^l  itself 
into  the  faintly  wicked  expression  Ren 
Shahn  c.uiiiht  m  sexeral  swift  lines  when 
he  drew  Wheeler  in  NSv  Thirt\  \e.irs 
later,  he  is  the  picture  of  proprietv.  B\  ten 
in  the  morning  in  his  own  .ip.irtment, 
Wheeler  is  dressei.1,  as  it  to  l;o  out,  m  a 
pearl  <^r,iy  business  suit.  l'>ne  morninL;  at 
breakfast,  he  manages  to  spoon  cere.il  from 
a  small  siUer  bowl  in  .1  m, inner  suu^estinL; 
that  it  is  someone  else  altogether  who 
swallows  the  cornflakes,  while  the  acttial 
Wheeler  talks  aboi.it  "one  of  the  most 
beautiful  books  of  the  eentur\":  an  edi- 
tion of  0\'id's  Amines  printed  by  Gio- 
vanni Marderstem  in  ItaK'  m  I'-MZ.  The 
first  letters  of  each  poem  were  dr.iwn  in 
red  ink  by  a  streetcar  conductor  in  Ve- 
rona. When  next  Wheeler  heard  of  this 
paragon  of  penmanship  he  had  become  a 
member  of  the  nep.irtment  of  Tr.mspiir- 
tation.  (biere,  the  siKer  bowl  h.is  dema- 
teriali:ed,  .ind  Wheeler  is  huntinu  throui^h 
the  sheUes  tor  the  book.) 

His  mldt^)wn  M.mhattan  , ip.irtment  has 
the  uncluttered  tlensity  that  comes  of  the 
ineri;ini;  of  taste  and  time.  No  single  ob- 
ject fhiunts  itself;  ne.irK  all  of  them  re- 
ward inspection.  Aloni;  oiu-  wall  ot  the 
drawing  room,  beside  .1  Bonnard  nude 
drawi'T.',  ,1  self-portr.ut  from  the  painter's 
estate,  is  a  t^lowin^  still  lite  b\  tlie  Amer- 
ican Loren  MacK'er,  ,i  faxorite  .irtist  of 
Wheeler's.   .A  sm.ill,   \i\  id  blue  seascape 


bv  bdw.ird  rotfh.ist,  ,1  traditionalist 
paintmy  th.it  he  inherited  fri)m  his  father, 
hanys  next  to  a  Matisse  drawmu. 

Wheeler  is  not  exclusiveb  ,1  modernist. 
S[X-akinL;  ot  "box-office  hits"  ,imon,u  the 
MuscLim  of  Modern  .Art's  h.ilt  centurv  of 
exhibitions,  he  mentions  two  that  are  but 
distant  relations  ot  modern  art.  In  I'-^H, 
Whistler's  "Mtither"  .irrned  at  the  mu- 
seum on  lo.in  from  rhe  Lou\re.  ,ind,  o\er 
ses'eral  weeks,   thous,inds  ot   [\'oplr  \\\\.< 
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W'hcL'lcr  considers  Vcrlaine's  P.irallelement, 
illustrated  by  Bomiard.  to  be  this  century's 
most  beautijid  book. 

h.id  never  \isited  an  art  museum  lined 
West  Fifty-third  Street  to  the  MOMA 
entrance.  Six  years  later,  they  did  so  again 
for  an  exhibition  of  Itali.in  masters,  in- 
cKiding  Botticelli's  /■"rirTuirerci  and  sculp- 
tures by  Michelangelo.  That  shov\'  came 
to  MOMA  almost  by  accident.  Wheeler 
had  heard  that  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
had  turned  it  down  on  the  grounds  ot  cost 
(the  relatnely  trifling  sum  iA  $5,000  a 
week  th,U  the  Italians  were  asking),  ,ind 
so,  as  he  explains,  "1  talked  to  Rocke- 
feller .  .  ." 

Wheeler's  persuasive  powers  rarely 
seemed  to  fail  him.  One  ot  his  last  major 
projects  was  putting  together  a  show  called 
"Ce:anne  to  MiriV  for  the  South  .Amer- 
ic.ms.  The  exhibition  tra\'ele'.l  to  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina;  Caracas,  Venezuela;  and 
Santiago,  Chile.  In  six  weeks  it  drew  half 
a  million  people.  Security  problems  were 
daunting,  and  Wheeler  spent  no  little 
time  in  con\incing  .luthorities  in  Btienos 
Aires  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  h<ive  a 
squad  ot  soldiers  armed  with  machine  guns 
attend  the  opening.  But  the  larger  task 
Wiis  persuading  American  collectors  to 
lend  their  works  under  unpredictable  cir- 
cumstances. "The  clue  to  it  all,"  says 
Wheeler,  "was  that  1  got  from  a  pri\'ate 


source  a  rare  Ce:anne,  Bo^  m  a  Red  \'est, 
ani-l  then  the  other  collectors  agreed." 

His  coup  de  inuftrc,  staged  in  1966  on 
the  e\e  of  retirement,  was  a  show  ot 
l.M.W.  Ttirner.  "It  was  jtist  a  revelation 
to  New  Yt)rk."  People  came  back  day  after 
d.u'.  Some  claimed  the  exhibition  was  fi- 
n.il  proof  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  mod- 
ern in  a  museum  ot  modern  art.  Wheeler 
\-igorously  denies  that  the  show  repre- 
sented a  reconsideration  ot  MOMA's  role. 
It  indeed  there  had  to  be  some  justifica- 
tion for  .showing  the  first  Impressionist 
(instead  ot  rhe  last  word),  it  came  for 
Wheeler  when  Mark  Rothko  a.sked  if  he 
could  see  the  Turners  before  the  opening. 

It  h<id  taken  Wheeler  sixteen  years  to 
organize  the  Turner  exhibition.  He  first 
set  the  wheels  in  mt)tK)n  in  1950,  a  time 
when  the  natural  protectiveness  of  the 
curators  ot  the  Nation;il  Gallery  and  the 
Tate  Gallery,  in  Londt>n,  was  exacerbated 
bv  their  notion  of  the  peril  ot  transatlan- 
tic lending.  But  once  Wheeler  began 
pulling  strings,  eventually  everyone  came 
around.  L;iwrence  Gowing,  curator  of  the 
Turners  at  the  T;ite,  codirected  the  show 
<\nd  wrote  the  text  for  the  catalogue. 
Gowing  chose  the  paintings  and  left  the 
watercolors  and  drawings  to  Wheeler,  wlu) 
himented  to  his  triend  Kenneth  Clark  that 
he  wt)uld  never  manage  a  selection,  a.s 
there  were  19,000  Turner  watercolors  and 
drawings  in  the  British  Museum  alone. 
Nonsense,  said  Clark  briskl>':  he  had  sorted 
through  the  watercolors  in  ten  days.  (It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  historian  also 
compressed  the  entire  history  of  ci\ili:a- 
tion  into  thirteen  television  episodes.) 
L\'termine^l  to  follow  stiit,  Wheeler 
checked  into  a  small  hotel  just  behind  the 
British  Museum  to  spend  what  he  now 
remembers  as  the  ten  best  days  ot  his  lite. 
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OMA's  art-publications 
department  was  also  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  Wheeler's 
bailiwick.  It  had  one  of 
the  finest  facilities  in  the 
world  tor  reproducing  colored  prints.  In 
connection  with  his  publishing  role,  he 
once  was  soLight  out  by  Andre  Malraux, 
later  to  become  Charles  de  Gaulle's  rnin- 
ister  of  cultural  affairs.  They  met  at  one 
o'clock  tor  lunch  at  Ledoyen,  on  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  Malraux  latinched 
into  a  description  of  a  pet  project.  "He 

Landmark  paintings  in  Wheeler's  career  (top 
right  and  clockwise):  The  Sleeping  Gypsy, 
Rousseau;  Boy  in  a  Red  Vest,  Cejcinne; 
The  Burning  of  the  Houses  ot  Parliament, 
Turner;  Arrangement  in  Grey  and  Black, 
No.  I,  Whistler 
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wanted  to  establish  flawless  reproduc- 
tions of  the  two  hundred  greatest  works 
of  art  in  existence,  to  be  shown  in  every 
world  capital,"  recounts  Wheeler.  "When 
I  asked  who  would  choose  the  works,  Mal- 
raux  said,  'Oh,  there  is  no  question  of 
that.  Everyone  will  agree.'  " 

Although  he  enjoys  holding  the 
floor,  Wheeler  gives  the 
impression  of  being  no  more 
inclined  to  free-associate  than 
to  disrobe  in  public.  His 
phrases  are  threaded  with  care,  making 
all  the  more  noticeable  his  artless  com- 
pliments about  his  patron  Nelson  Rock- 
efeller. In  discussing  the  Rockefellers, 
Wheeler's  tone  becomes  uncharacteristi- 
cally reverent,  almost  as  if  a  loyal  family 
retainer  were  talking.  During  the  Second 
World  War,  when  Nelson  Rockefeller  was 
coordinator  of  inter-American  affairs, 
Wheeler  went  to  Washington  with  him 
as  a  doUar-a-year  man.  When  Richard 
Nixon  was  elected  in  1968  he  sent  Rocky 
on  a  swing  through  Latin  America,  and 
Wheeler  accompanied  him  as  his  cultural 
adviser. 

Alfred  Barr,  Jr.,  the  founding  director 
of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  his 
eventual  successor,  Rene  d'Harnoncourt, 
often  advised  Rockefeller  about  additions 
to  his  art  collection.  Wheeler  claims  his 
own  role  was  more  limited.  For  instance, 
he  suggested  that  Rockefeller  purchase  rare 
illustrated  books  such  as  the  Bonnard  Pa- 
rallelement,  an  even  greater  book,  in  his 
estimation,  than  Ovid's  Amores.  Inevi- 
tably there  was  a  struggle  for  Rockefeller's 
favor.  Wheeler  is  reported  to  have  been 
much  involved  in  the  political  intrigue 
that  resulted  in  the  gradual  displacement 
of  the  brilliant  Alfred  Barr. 

History  will  honor  Barr,  whose  inspi- 
ration the  museum  was  and  is,  hut  Wheel- 
er prevailed  temporarily  as  Rockefeller 
increasingly  relied  on  his  opinion.  Con- 
cealing their  personal  feelings,  Wheeler 
and  Barr  continued  to  work  together,  and 
Wheeler  says  that  of  all  the  books  he  pro- 
duced at  the  museum,  his  favorite  re- 
mains Alfred  Barr's  Masters  of  Modern  Art, 
a  comprehensive  anthology  in  which  "the 
greatest  works  of  art  in  the  collection  are 
explained."  It  was  Barr's  theory  that  if  10 
percent  of  all  the  museum's  acquisitions 
were  desirable  after  fifty  years,  it  would 
be  a  good  record.  "We're  well  above  fhnr 
10  percent,"  maintains  Wheeler 
In  its  first  fifty  years,  the  museum  has 

The  Breakfast  Room,  by  Pierre  Bonndui 
(ca.  1930-31),  is  one  of  Wheeler's  favorite 
paintings. 


acquired  the  most  extensive  collection  of 
modern  art  in  the  world.  Wheeler's  own 
favorite  work,  for  its  astonishing  vision, 
is  Rousseau's  The  Sleeping  Gypsy.  "It's  part 
painting  and  pure  poetry.  Once  you  have 
looked  at  that  painting  you  will  never  be 
quite  the  same  again."  Pressed  for  a  fur- 
ther choice,  he  cites  Picasso's  Three  Mu- 
sieians.  "Les  Demoiselles  d' Avignon  is  the 
more  important  painting  because  of  its 
role  in  twentieth-century  art,"  he  admits, 
"but  it  isn't  as  lovable." 

He  believes  there  is  no  need  to  fret 
about  buying  the  wrong  painting.  "Time 
always  sorts  them  out."  He  observes  that 
MOMA's  storerooms  are  stuffed  with  the 
massive  paintings  of  the  New  York  School, 
acquired  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  when 
artists  appeared  to  be  producing  works  that 
were  "painted  for  museums."  This  is  said 
with  the  deadpan  expression  that  warns 
listeners  of  some  private  criticism.  But 
Wheeler  is  elusive.  He  has  no  fear  that 
contemporary  art  has  meandered  up  some 
fatal  tributary.  "Very  little  contemporary 
art  has  lost  its  audience,"  he  remarks.  "Pop 
art  is  still  developing  and  has  its  masters 
who  are  finding  their  way  into  the  great 
museums  of  the  world.  The  great" artists 
of  the  twentieth  century  were  not  rec- 
ognized until  fifty  years  after  they  ap- 
peared," he  continues.  "The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  tried  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween the  time  when  art  appeared  and 
the  time  when  it  was  understood,  and  we 
have  accomplished  that." 

Wheeler  is  reluctant  to  con- 
cede that  the  museum 
disappoints  him  in  any 
way,  no  matter  how  triv- 
ial. "We  have  achieved, 
this  late  in  our  life,  the  perfect  show  of 
Picasso  and  the  perfect  show  of  Cezanne. 
Some  might  complain  that  the  hoopla  as- 
sociated with  such  shows  becomes  an  end 
in  itself,  making  it  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible to  see  the  work.  We  have  always  had 
big  shows,"  he  says.  "Whistler's  'Mother'; 
the  first  show  of  van  Gogh,  in  1935;  Ital- 
ian masters — there  were  mobs.  There 
have  always  been  blockhuscers.  It's  a  good 
thing:  if  people  enjoy  it,  it's  good." 

There  is  nothing,  then,  that  he  would 
have  done  differently? 

"Since  I've  been  in  a  position  to  steer 
things  all  my  life,  no." 

There  is  a  silence.  Wheeler  has  already 
arranged  his  face  in  readiness  to  say  adieu, 
huf  suddcrily  he  rearranges  it,  assuming 
an  cxpre.ssiDn  of  great  thoughtfulness,  A 
diiili-mi.'.t  Joes  not  like  to  send  anyone  off 
enipry-l'atKlcd.  "Hi  H  Mik  of  something," 


Wheeler  sat  for  Pavel  Tehelitchew  in  1945 


and  in  1965  for  Bernard  Perli 


m  1926, 
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ENCORE! 

HERMAN  MlSHKINSPHWOGRAPHSOFffERAMOLDEN  AGE 


Herman  Mishkin  was  one  ot  the  finest 
photographers  ot  American  opera,  though 
never  known  for  innovation  or  tech- 
nique. Instead  he  produced  striking  im- 
ages in  which  the  sitter,  not  the  man  he- 
hind  the  camera,  takes  precedence.  His 
subjects  were  among  the  greatest  singers 
ot  the  age,  and  before  his  camera  they 
display  their  theatrical  personalities  and 
their  reputations.  As  a  photographer, 
Mishkin  was  a  genius  in  freeing  his  sub- 
jects from  selt-consciousness. 

He  became  the  official  photographer  oi 
the  Met  in  1910,  his  contract  stipulating 
that  he  was  to  furnish  the  company  with 
all  "photographs  necessary  to  advertising 
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purposes  in  exchange  for  the  exclusive 
right  to  exhibit  my  photographs  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
..."  He  agreed  to  release  the  copyright 
on  all  photographs  for  publication  and  was 
to  be  given  two  seats  for  one  performance 
a  week.  There  was  no  salary,  but  both  he 
and  the  opera  company  benefited. 

The  years  between  1910  and  1921  were 
Mishkin's  best,  artistically  and  finan- 
cially. Besides  his  opera  subjects,  he  pho- 
tographed Anna  Pavlova  more  than  a 
hundred  times;  the  great  violin  teacher 
Leopold  Auer  and  his  three  famous  stu- 
dents Mischa  Elman,  Jascha  Heifetz,  and 
Efrem  Zimbalist;  the  pianists  Josef  Hoff- 


man and  Sergei  Rachmaninoff;  as  well  as 
Franklin  D.  Rocisevelt,  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
and  Albert  Einstein.  The  ultimate  token 
of  success  was  being  able  to  advertise  him- 
self as  not  only  official  photographer  to 
the  Metropolitan  hut  also  "Personal  Pho- 
tographer to  Mr.  Enrico  Caruso." 

Mishkin  left  the  Met  in  1932  as  part  of 
the  wholesale  changes  forced  by  the 
Depression  and  died  in  retirement  in  1948. 
His  many  photographs  of  opera  singers, 
published  on  the  occasion  of  the  Metro- 
politan's centennial  in  Robert  Tuggle's  The 
Golden  Age  of  Opera,  were  made  for  frankly 
commercial  purposes.  Valuable  historical 
documents,  many  are  works  of  art. 
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IRP  CARUSO 


So  universally  popular  was 
the  great  tenor  Enrico  Ca- 
ruso, seen  below  as  Radames 
in  A'ida,  that  his  early  diffi- 
culties are  forgotten.  It  was 
not  until  he  sang  Radames  at 
the  Met  in  1903  that  his  full 


powers  were  recognized.  "His 
fire  is  unbounded,"  a  critic 
wrote.  "He  hurls  his  heart  at 
his  listeners."  Among  the 
miracles  ot  his  career  was  the 
transformation  of  a  magnifi- 
cent tenor  into  a  profound 


singing  actor.  His  last  new 
role,  Eleazar  in  La  juive  (op- 
posite), was  a  carefully  stud- 
ied portrait  that  would  have 
been  inconceivable  in  his 
early  days.  The  performance 
of  Christmas  Eve,  1920,  was 


his  last.  Mishkin,  perhaps 
sensing  danger  to  the 
charmed  life  of  his  favorite 
subject,  went  backstage  that 
evening  and  photographed 
him  for  the  last  time.  Caruso 
was  dead  seven  months  later. 
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When  Claudia  Miizio  made 
her  dehut  as  Tosca  at  the 
Met,  in  1916,  it  was  a  home- 
coming for  the  Carlo  Muzio 
family.  Both  her  father  and 
her  mother  had  heen  mem- 
hers  ot  the  Met's  Italian  Cho- 
rus, and  as  a  child  Claudia 
had  watched  from  the  wings 
as  Antonio  Scotti  portrayed 
Scarpia.  Now  he  and  Caruso 
were  her  colleagues.  With 
her  hig,  heautitul  eyes  and 
mohile,  expressive  features, 


CLAUDIA  MUZIO 

she  resembled  no  one  else, 
though  her  acting  was  gener- 
ally preferred  to  her  singing. 
A  negative  review  suggests 
her  essence:  "She  was  always 
willing  to  sacrifice  vocal  dis- 
play to  the  need  of  coloring  a 
phrase  to  suit  the  dramatic 
intention  of  the  moment." 
An  emotional  woman  off- 
stage as  well  as  on,  she  took 
second  place  at  the  Met  to 
Geraldine  Farrar  and,  later, 
Maria  Jeritza.  When  she 


moved  to  the  Chicago  Op- 
era, Rosa  Raisa  usually  had 
first  choice  of  roles.  De- 
pressed and  in  failing  health, 
Muzio  died  in  Rttme,  aged 
forty-six,  probably  by  her 
own  hand.  Ohlivion  might 
have  followed,  but  because  of 
her  recordings,  especially  a 
series  made  late  in  life  which 
she  herself  underwrote, 
Muzio  has  posthumously 
triumphed  over  her  an- 
tagonists and  rivals. 


FEODOR  CHALIAPIN 

Rom  m  poverty,  Feodor 
Chaliapin,  seen  opposite  as 
Mefistofele,  went  on  the 
stage  in  Kazan  almost  as  soon 
as  his  voice  had  changed.  By 
the  time  he  was  twenty,  he 
was  singing  leading  roles.  His 
half-naked  Mefistt)fele  in 
Boito's  opera  both  shocked 
and  delighted  New  Yorkers. 
His  Basilio  in  The  Barber  of 
SeviUc  was  so  disgusting  and 
so  funny  that  the  critics  were 
outraged.  He  left  the  Met 
after  one  season  in  1908, 
vowing  never  to  return. 
When  he  reappeared  as  Boris 
Godunov  in  1921,  he  could 
do  no  wrong.  One  newspaper 
described  a  voice  "that  gave 
the  imperial  proclamation 
such  a  lyric  form  as  a  deity 
would  give  who  leans  down 
from  mountain  tops  to  bless 
the  valleys."  His  stage  man- 
ners, once  so  controversial, 
quickly  became  the  standard 
by  which  singing  actors 
would  henceforth  be  judged. 
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Neither  the  first  nor  the  last 
woman  with  a  low  voice  who 
wanted  to  sing  higher  than 
nature  had  intended  she 
should,  Olive  Fremstad,  seen 
above  as  Isolde,  for  a  few 
short  years  wim  her  battle  to 
be  a  soprano.  It  was  no  easy 
victory.  Of  her  performance 
in  the  Siegfried  awakening 
scene  it  was  remarked:  "She 
is  lacerating  her  fine  dra- 
matic confalto  voice,  throw- 
ing the  shi     I ,  at  us  and  call- 


OLIVE  FREMSTAD 

ing  them  Briinnhilde."  In  the 
American  premiere  of  Rich- 
ard Strauss's  Salome,  her  dra- 
matic performance  with  the 
severed  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  so  realistic  it 
helped  result  in  a  tvventy- 
.seven-year  ban  on  the  work 
at  the  Met.  She  sang  in  Tris- 
tan and  Isolde  under  bi)th 
Gustav  Mahler  and  Arturo 
Toscanini  and  refused  to  ad- 
mit the  possibility  of  failing: 
"I  do  not  sing  contralto  or  so- 


prano. I  sing  Isolde.  What 
voice  if  necessary  for  the  part 
I  undertake,  I  will  prt)duce." 
There  were  performances  of 
incomparable  intensity  until 
she  no  longer  had  her  voice 
to  protect  her.  She  left  the 
Met  in  1914  for  concerts  and 
never  returned.  She  had 
been  one  of  the  theater's  su- 
preme interpreters,  trained 
for  nothing  else,  and  had 
thirty-seven  more  years 
to  live. 


ROSA  PONSELLE 

In  the  world  of  the  operatic 
soprano,  Bellini's  Nmma  rises 
like  some  mysterious  Stone- 
henge  on  a  plain  of  lesser 
monuments.  The  first  Metro- 
politan Norma  was  Lilli  Leh- 
mann,  in  1890,  who  warned 
that  the  need  to  preserve 
beauty  of  tone  made  it  easier 
to  sing  all  three  Briinnhildes 
than  one  Norma.  Two-thirds 
of  a  century  later  came  Maria 
Callas,  in  1956,  never  at  her 
best  in  her  New  York  Nor- 
man, but  .so  mesmerizing  that 
she  deluded  sopranos  after 
her  into  believing  the  role 
was  performable.  Between 
Lehmann  and  Callas,  there 
was  Rosa  Ponselle's  Norma, 
which  received  unanimous 
applause  both  from  the  lovers 
of  vocal  richness  and  from 
the  severest  critics  of  vocal 
technique.  Although  other 
triumphs  folk:)wed,  Norma 
was  the  peak  of  a  legendary 
career.  She  left  the  Met  in 
1937,  after  less  than  twenty 
years.  She  was  still  under 
forty  years  old. 
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Some  art  experts  can  look  at  an  old  master  and  within  seconds  identify  the 
artist  and  the  date.  Pure  luck?  Not  a  bit.  It's  the  result  of  years  of  saturation — 
and  talent.  Another  type  of  expert,  one  with  a  couple  of  decades  of  experience 
in  field  archaeology,  can  pass  his  hands  over  the  pitted  surface  of  an.  ancient 
brick  and  date  it  within  a  decade  of  its  millennium.  And  there  are  still  others 
who  can  assess  the  aroma  of  a  wine  or  a  liquor  and  tell  you  precisely  when  it 
was  made  and  where.  Here,  starting  with  Jose  Ignacio  Domecq  (opposite),  are 
four  sniffers  who  go  even  further.  They  help  to  create  the  world's  finest  wines 
and  spirits  just  by  following  their  noses.  jj 


Sherry  making  involves  .sd  much  hap- 
penstance that  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  mat- 
ters more,  God's  hand  or  man's  nose.  "The 
nose  is  the  supreme  court,"  Jose  Ignacio 
Domecq  says,  restilving  the  issue;  "the 
wine  Itself  is  a  mystery."  A  grand  t)ld  man 
renowned  for  the  kingly  profile  and  pow- 
ers of  his  olfactory  organ,  Domecq  is  the 
president  and  caiaAor,  or  chief  nose,  of  the 
giant  Pedro  Domecq  hodegas  in  Jerez,  in 
southern  Spain. 

"For  complex  reasons  which  our  labo- 
ratories haven't  been  able  x.o  decipher,  Jerez 
wine  is  fickle,"  Domecq  explains  quietly. 
"Except  for  the  sweet  cream  sherries,  all 
of  the  other  distinct  varieties — the  finos, 
olorosos,  and  subtler  types  such  as  amon- 
tillados — come  from  the  same  grape,  the 
palomino,  regardless  of  the  particular 
vineyard  or  even  of  the  particular  press- 
ing. After  the  must  starts  to  ferment,  it 
literally  has  a  will  of  its  own.  Some  barrels 
tend  to  become  finos,  very  dry  and  light; 
others  turn  into  olorosos,  more  robust, 
sweeter,  with  a  much  stronger  bouquet. 
Others  fall  in  between,  leaning  to  amon- 
tillados  or  less  common  varieties.  Some 
barrels  even  change  back  and  forth.  Why 
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this  happens  we  don't  kninv.  At  any  rate, 
every  barrel  has  to  bo  tested  and  classified 
periodically.  It  is  enough  to  sniff  the  sam- 
ples, except  in  the  very  odd  instance  when 
the  bouquet  smells  uncertain;  only  then 
do  1  test  a  drop  on  my  tongue." 

The  testing  oi  the  new  vintages  con- 
tinues for  years  in  a  complicated  cnarxxa, 
or  "breeding,"  process.  After  the  young 
wines  are  fortified  with  wine  spirits — "a 
custom  of  the  region  that  doesn't  affect 
the  wine's  character,"  says  Domecq — they 
are  allowed  to  age  for  some  years  before 
entering  the  blending  phase.  TTie  younger 
wines  are  mixed  with  older,  and  those 
with  yet  older,  until  finally  the  nose  deems 
the  blend  perfect,  ready  for  bottling. 

The  real  supreme  court,  of  course,  is 
the  palate  of  the  consumer.  The  scores  of 
bodegas  in  Jerez  all  grow  the  same  species 
of  grape,  and  all  use  the  same  methods  of 
crianxa.  Yet  each  brand  is  distinctive  and 
all  attain  the  same  ultimate  honor  in  the 
bottle:  a  silky,  uniform  taste  that  never 
lets  you  down.  That  is  the  caioAoy\  sig- 
nature. "There  are  only  two  classes  of  wine 
in  Jerez,"  Domecq  says.  "Good  ones  and 
better  ones."  — Foster  Grun/eU 


As  a  wine  brisker  in  Burgundy,  Rebecca 
Wasserman  is  the  only  American  practic- 
ing her  trade  in  this  most  French  of  | 
France's  wine  regions.  The  forty-six-year- 
old.  New  York-born  woman  operates  her 
firm — called  Le  Serhet — from  a  wing  of 
her  home,  a  sixteenth-century  stone 
farmhouse  in  the  tiny  village  of  Bouil- 
land,  about  ten  miles  from  Beaune. 

Wasserman  came  to  France  in  1967  with 
her  artist  husband  and  two  sons.  After 
years  of  work,  she  developed  a  reputation 
as  a  formidable  taster,  one  able  to  recog- 
nize  each  wine  by  its  vineyard  and  its  pro- 
ducer. Steven  Spurrier,  an  international 
wine  authority,  has  no  doubts  about  her 
importance:  "She  is  the  most  respected 
non-French  person  on  the  Burgundy  wine 
scene." 

She  has  been  smelling  wine  profession- 
ally since  1975.  Wasserman  explains,  "As 
I  was  a  myopic  child,  smell  was  very  im- 
portant to  me.  1  smelled  everything  in- 
tensely. I  loved  the  odors  of  burning 
leaves,  all  foods,  even  the  smell  of  city 
buses. " 

A  tiny,  animated  woman,  Rebecca 
Wasserman  is  one  of  the  few  brokers  in 
Burgundy  who  deal  solely  with  small 
grower-producers,  searching  for  those 
whose  wines  she  considers  the  "best  of  the 
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Michel  Matard  repr>^sents  the  fifth  gen- 
eration of  his  family  to  produce  the  raw 
material  for  cognac.  But  he  insists  that  his 
having  a  "nose"  is  not  a  matter  of  some- 
thing handed  down.  "It's  something  cul- 
tivated, and  it  takes  a  long  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship," Matard  says.  His  own 
apprenticeship  began  seriously  when  he 
was  seventeen.  His  teacher  was  his  father, 
who  first  taught  him  that  anyone  who 
grows  and  distills  the  wines  that  will  then 
he  aged  and  blended  \\\  barrels  to  make 
cognac  must  be  able  to  sniff  out  the  best 
grapes.  After  that,  the  wine  is  distilled  to 
a  clear  liquid  with  an  alcoholic  content 
of  about  70  percent  (140  proof);  Matard 
therefore  had  to  learn  the  scent  of  the 
slight  imperfections  that  could  affect  the 
taste  of  the  final  liqueur. 

Only  later  did  the  lessons  mi)ve  to  the 
mouth.  Even  then,  Matard  always  had  to 
spit  out  the  raw  ingredients  without  swal- 
lowing them.  He  had  to  taste  cc:>gnac  in 
the  raw,  predicting  just  how  it  would  taste 
when  the  liqueur  was  mature.  "The  wine 
must  be  exactly  right  in  its  taste,  with  no 
impurities,"  he  says. 

For  a  man  who  ha'^  earned  a  reputation 


for  consistent  discernment,  Matard  has 
surprisingly  little  expertise  in  the  second 
and  final  step  in  making  cognac:  aging 
and  blending.  "I  have  enough  to  worry 
about  with  growing  grapes,  making  wine, 
and  then  distilling  it,"  he  explains.  He 
sells  all  his  distilled  raw  cognac  to  two 
great  houses  of  Cognac,  which  then  use 
it  in  the  assembiage.  In  this  lengthy  blend- 
ing process,  one  batch  of  cognacs  is  mixed 
with  others  from  different  stages  of  ma- 
turity (much  like  the  process  used  in 
making  sherry).  The  blenders  also  de- 
pend heavily  on  their  noses.  But  for  wine- 
growers like  Matard,  this  final  step  re- 
quires maintaining  a  huge  inventory  of 
cognacs  and  is  more  expensive  than  he 
wants  to  ct)ntemplate. 

Still,  Matard  takes  enormous  pride  in 
the  quality  of  his  distilled  product.  Mak- 
ing cognac,  he  concedes,  can  be  done  by 
scientific  formula,  by  watching  degrees  of 
alcoholic  content,  by  timing  the  distil- 
lation process.  But  such  an  approach  does 
not  suit  his  unwavering  belief  in  his  hard- 
won,  long-nurtured  craft.  "Yes,  it  can  he 
done  automatically,  but  me,  I  prefer  to  do 
it  by  the  nose."  — ?axi\  Chutkoiv 
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breed"  and  then  finding  an  importer  who 
likes  them  too.  "For  every  two  hundred 
and  fifty  growers  I  visit,"  she  says,  "1  tine 
only  about  fifty  worth  working  with." 
And  that's  where  smell  becomes  the  most 
important  part  of  her  job.  "The  first  thing 
1  look  for  in  a  wine  are  flaws,  which  can 
be  found  more  readily  by  smell  than  by 
taste.  White  wines  are  particularly  sen- 
sitive to  such  things  as  oxidation  and  un- 
clean cellar  conditions. 

"I  then  sniff  to  see  if  the  appellation 
characteristics  are  recognizable.  There  is 
a  general  agreement  in  the  wine  trade 
about  how  a  particular  white  wine — say, 
a  Chablis  or  a  Meursault-Charmes 
should  smell.  We  also  agree  that  the  lesser 
white  wines  of  Burgundy  can  offer  more 
in  youth  than  greater  wines  do.  A  young 
Meursault,  for  example,  generally  displays 
more  bouquet  than  a  young  Meursault- 
Perrieres.  But  it  is  not  the  most  evident 
bouquet  in  the  beginning  that  will  nec- 
essarily be  the  greater  wine  in  the  end. 

"Next  comes  aroma,  which  for  me  is 
linked  to  personal  definitions.  Here,  1 
analyze  the  wine,  take  it  apart,  think 
about  what  it  reminds  me  of — the  sea, 
roses,  hazelnuts.  Every  person  has  a  dif- 
ferent memory  bank:  smell  is  a  Proustian, 
evocative  kind  of  thing.  And  finally,  there 
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is  bouquet.  I  think  ot  it  as  the  total 
impression,  one  that  I  don't  want  to  break 
up  into  parts." 

Despite  its  glamorous  reputation,  Was- 
serman  has  no  illusions  about  her  profes- 
sion. "It's  standing  in  cold,  damp  cellars 
for  hours.  It's  working  hard  with  all  the 
senses  turned  on.  But  the  professional  part 
doesn't  preclude  the  sensual  pleasure.   1 


remember  a  recent  trip  to  the  Cotes-du- 
Rhone,  where  we  tasted  in  this  intensely 
analytical  way  all  day.  We  were  ex- 
hausted. But  when  we  went  to  dinner  that 
evening  and  noticed  that  the  restaurant's 
wine  list  had  three  Condrieus  from  three 
different  producers,  we  were  absolutely 
thrilled.  That's  a  rare  find,  so  we  ordered 
them  all."  — Eumct  Fried 


Ian  McGregor's  parlor  is  remarkable  for 
two  things:  the  view  on  the  Scottish 
highlands,  and  a  photograph  of  an  old 
gentleman,  Alexander  McGregor,  au- 
thoritatively sniffing  a  glass  of  amber  liq- 
uid. At  fifty-six  Ian  has  his  father's  hazel 
eyes,  flushed  cheeks,  and  nose  for  scotch. 
For  over  twenty  years  he  has  managed  the 
Glenmorangie  distillery,  in  the  northern 
village  ot  Tain. 

"My  dad  was  a  teetotaler  tor  years,  al- 
though he  worked  in  whisky  production,  " 
says  McGregor.  "When  I  was  a  child  he 
often  said,  'You  cannae  make  it  and  take 
it,'  but  he  eventually  did  a  hit  ot  both. 
He  had  a  remarkable  sense  ot  smell;  and 
scent,  or  bouquet,  is  more  important  than 
taste  in  judging  whisky." 

Besides  inherited  talent,  Ian  had  a  su- 
perb tutor  in  Gordon  Smart,  his  prede- 
cessor as  distillery  manager.  "Mr.  Smart 
was  quiet  but  pawky — humorous  in  a  dry 
sort  of  way — and  he  invented  'nose'  tests 
for  me,"  says  McGregor.  "Mr.  Smart  once 
gave  me  an  unlabeled  glass  of  foreshor,  an 
oily  mixture  that  smells  like  pear  sweeties 
[hard  candy]  and  is  drawn  off  early.  1  nnsed 
it  and  said,  very  knowledgeably,  'A  won- 
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derful  scent,  Mr.  Smart.'  He  nodded.  'In- 
deed, and  precisely  one  we  do  not  want. 

By  law,  whisky  must  be  matured  at  least 
three  years,  and  once  Smart  had  taught 
his  protege  about  the  aromatic  changes 
that  occur  during  maturation,  Ian  could 
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instantly  tell  the  age  of  unmarked  sam- 
ples and  detect  the  faintest  traces  of  sherry 
or  bourbon  in  scotch  stored  in  barrels  that 
had  once  held  those  spirits.  "The  greatest 
variety  in  bouquet  arises  in  the  first 
months,  when  agricultural  odors  still  pre- 
dominate: malt,  yeast,  flowers,  tobacco. 
Water  matters;  for  instance,  whisky  from 
the  Isle  of  Islay  has  a  heavier  aroma  be- 
cause the  streams  tlow  through  peat,"  he 
says.  "The  smell  grows  sharper  after  one 
year,  when  the  whisky  temporarily  stops 
breathing,  but  it  smooths  out.  The  oak 
casks  turn  the  distillate  from  clear  to 
golden,  and  it  slowly  develops  a  mellow, 
round  bouquet. " 

Some  experts  assume  the  creative  task 
of  smelling  numerous  whiskies  to  concoct 
new  blends;  but  most,  like  McGregor,  use 
their  noses  tor  quality  control.  "Scotch  is 
simpler  to  evaluate  than  wine,"  he  says. 
"More  variables — water,  the  shape  of  the 
stills — can  be  regulated.  A  bad  crop  of 
grapes  produces  a  bad  vintage,  but  a  bad 
barley  crop  only  means  less  whisky." 
McGregor  is  sniffing  for  consistency,  not 
novelty,  barrel  after  barrel,  tor  ten  years 
before  the  scotch  is  released  to  market. 
"After  all,"  he  says,  "if  scotch  is  not  good 
by  the  age  often — well,  then,  it  is  never 
going  to  be."  — Katie  Lcishwan 
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POSTMODERN  FURS 

FENDI +LAGERFELD=TOMORROW'S  CLASSICS 


BY  JONATHAN  MOOR    PHOTOGRAPHS  BYALEN  MACWEENEY 


Not  since  prehistoric  man  skinned  his  first  saber-toothed  tiger 
have  furs  made  so  startUng  an  effect  as  have  those  of  the  House 
of  Fendi  in  Rome,  Italy,  since  their  discovery  in  1967  of  a  young 
designer  called  Karl  Lagerfeld.  Using  animal  skins  in  a  totally 
new  way,  Lagerfeld  virtually  reinvented  the  fur  coat.  Among 
the  innovations  springing  from  the  Fendi-Lagerfeld  collabora- 
tion: vibrant  colored  furs;  reversible  fur-lined  fabric  coats;  feath- 
erweight unlined  furs;  unexpected  mixes  of  fur  with  cloth  and 
leather;  the  now-universal  kimono  silhouette  in  fur  coats. 

Developing  a  new  approach  to  working  with  fur,  Lagerfeld 
separated  the  pelts  into  thin  strips,  bonding  them  together  to 
produce  a  variety  of  textures  and  colors.  Treating  fur  like  cloth, 
he  cut  skins  on  the  bias,  eliminating  stiffness  from  the  hides. 
He  had  never  before  designed  furs.  "Of  course,  1  had  my  high- 
fashion  training,"  he  confirms,  "but  I  had  no  knowledge  of  fur. 
I  think  the  major  changes  we  were  able  to  make  came  about 
because  of  this  lack  of  knowledge.  I  use  fur  to  crea':e  an  attitude 
or  expression  that  comes  from  my  imagination." 

One  of  Lagerfeld's  initial  contributions,  and  a  major  break- 
through for  Fendi,  was  dyeing  furs  in  unconventional  hues. 
Since  its  opening,  in  1925,  as  a  small  leather-and-fur  workshop 
owned  by  Adele  and  Eduardo  Fendi,  the  firm  has  employed 
talented  artisans  trained  in  the  tradition  of  craftsmanship  that 
continues  to  flourish  in  Italy.  To  achieve  the  desired  results  in 
coloring  furs,  the  Fendis  evolved  a  new  technique  connected 
with  tanning,  a  process  that  remains  a  secret.  By  this  time  the 
company's  leadership  had  shifted  to  the  five  Fendi  daughters, 
?  who  now  conduct  business  from  the  Via  Borgognona,  one  of 
I  the  most  famous  shopping  streets  in  the  world. 
5       It  is  not  just  the  superb  quality  of  a  Fendt  fur  that  distinguishes 
I  it,  or  even  Lagerfeld's  revolutionary  ideas;  ir  is  his  fashion  con- 
i  cepts  that  are  unlike  those  of  anyone  else.  He  h:»s  beers  called 
I  the  "intellectual  designer."  For  inspiration  he  win  dr'vv  "OM 
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an  eighteenth-century  novel  he  has  just  read,  a  turn-of-the- 
century  fashion  illustration,  a  piece  of  furniture,  or,  perhaps,  a 
new  film.  "There  is  no  secret  to  where  inspiration  comes  from: 
it  comes  from  everywhere.  Even  someone  else's  bad  idea  can 
become  a  good  idea,"  he  admits.  "I  would  say  that  I  am  an 
intellectual  voyeur.  But,  I  think  my  instinct  is  important:  it's 
trained,  like  muscles;  the  more  you  work  it,  the  more  ideas  you 
find." 

This  season,  Lagerfeld  strikes  out  in  another  direction,  with 
asymmetric  shapes  that  rely  on  textures  of  different  furs  within 
a  single  garment.  Compounding  the  complexity  of  the  asym- 
metry is  Fendi's  new  palette  of  colors,  subtle  transformations  of 
the  dark  jewel  tones  that  are  favored  now.  One  of  the  most 
important  introductions  is  iridescent  color:  for  instance,  a  me- 
tallic gray  that  appears  almost  blue.  A  complement  to  this  is 
"cipria" — a  pale  pink  that  is  almost  the  shade  of  powder  blush. 
These  colors  are  dyed  on  the  pelts  in  variegated  intensities  to 
create  the  illusion  that  they  have  been  brushed  on  with  a  feather, 
so  that  the  character  of  the  fur  itself  is  not  overwhelmed. 

Throughout  their  partnership,  Lagerfeld  and  the  Fendis  have 
not  only  used  traditional  furs  in  an  unusual  way  but  have  also 
"rediscovered"  skins  that  were  not  previously  thought  suitable 
for  fur  coats — squirrel,  rabbit,  mole.  Until  Fendi  workmanship 
melded  with  Lagerfeld  creativity,  these  furs  were  considered  too 
humble  for  the  status  symbol  that  fur  coats  had  become. 

"Fur  coats  are  for  protection  against  the  weather  and  for  com- 
fort" is  Lagerfeld's  pragmatic  view.  "Fur  is  easy  to  wear.  It  is 
liglrc  and  doesn't  wrinkle.  I  don't  think  in  terms  of  fur  as  an 
investment,"  he  continues.  "I  have  designed  sable  coats  for  peo- 
ple who  can  afford  them  and  rabbit  coats  for  people  who  can 
afford  them."  His  fur  designs  express  his  personal  fashion  phi- 
it  ssophy:  "Fashion  should  be  exciting  and  new  when  you  buy  it, 
ind  turn  into  a  classic  in  your  closet."  With  that  in  mind, 
Connoisseur  presents  a  Lagerfetd-Fendi  gallery,  postmodern  furs 
of  today  that  seek  to  be  the  classics  of  tomorrow. D 
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Rich  color  is  a  hallmark  of  Fendi  furs: 
Walker  delights  in  a  sumptuous  coat  of 
Mongolian  lamb  and  Canadian  squirrel 
in  deep  tones  of  brown  and  claret. 
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a  three-quarter  length  jacket,  itnil 
pectedly  lavish,  with  fuliMon^m 


lamb  sleeves,  worn  by  Wdlkej 
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A  few  words  about  the  world's  foremost 
antiques  buying  card  from  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  antiques  buyers. 


Passport.  The  modern  way 
to  buy  art  and  antiques. 

When  Bruce  Newman,  president  of  Newel  Ait  Galler- 
ies, one  of  the  world's  largest  antiques  emporiums, 
goes  shopping  in  Britain,  he  looks  for  the  eclectic,  the 
bizarre  and  the  whimsical.  But  he  pays  with  the  truly 
practical.  Passport,  the  international  buying  card. 

"With  Passport.  I  can  charge  my  purchases  all  o\er 
Britain  and  pay  for  them  when  they  arrive  in  New  York.' 
says  Bruce. 

1,500  reasons  to  use  Passport. 
Plus  a  few  more. 

1 .500  dealers  and  auction  houses  accept  Pa,ssport 
all  over  Britain  including  Sotheby's.  All  are  listed  in 
Passport's  Dealer  Directory,  free  to  Passport  members. 
Members  also  receive  a  free  subscription  to  "Antiques 
Across  The  World."  the  insiders  magazine  for  buying 
ai"t  and  antiques. 

When  Bmce  Newman  wants  to  add  to  the  six  floors 
of  Newel  Ait  Galleries,  he  uses  Passport  membership 
services  to  set  up  his  entire  buying  trip  including  a 
complimentary  airport  limousine  service.  Hotel, 
itinerary.  Even  a  personal  courier 

In  three  or  four  days  he  hits  an  incredible  number 
of  Passport  dealers  and  auction  houses. 

"When  1  come  to  England.  I  do  a  real  job  and  I  don't 
leave  anything  behind  that  1  really  like." 

"I  don't  care  about  provenance  or  age.  but  aestheticalK'.  the 
tiling  has  to  be  right.  So  1  buy  for  a  look.  Quality  camp.  1  call  it. 
However,  we  do  have  an  entire  floor  of  serious  English  and 

expensive        French 
The  International  Buying  Card  furniture  that  appeals 

not  only  to  decorators 
but  also  to  a  list  of  cus- 
tomers that  reads  like 
the  Broadway  lights. " 

"If  you  visit  the  galler- 
ies there's  a  good 
chance  of  mbbing  shoul- 
ders with  film  stars, 
politicians,  business 
magnates  and  the  most 
social  of  the  socialites." 

With  Passport,  your  purchases 
travel  home  in  style. 

"Passport  eliminates  a  lot  of  hassle,  such  as  packing,  shipping 
and  insurance  airangements.  which  expedites  the  whole  busi- 
ness enormously. 

Tmst  Bruce  not  to  tiiist  just  anyone  with  the  shipping  of 
.mtiques  bound  for  Newel  in  New  York.  He  knows  that  Passport 
sliips  exclusiveK'  wi!h  Michael  Davis  Shipping.  That  means  ex- 
ui  it  oackini;.  '■()nii)etiti\e  rates  and  full  insurance  coxerae'e. 


Newman.  Pre.sident  of  Newel  Art  Gallenes. 


And  when  Michael  Davis  ships,  they  really  deliver  Through  custo 
and  right  to  your  door 

Join  the  antiques  field's  most 

prestigious  roster. 
Become  a  Passport  member. 

Newel  Art  Galleries  is  the  place  to  go  in  America  for  the  best 
world  has  to  offer  The  1 .500  Pa.ssport  sources.  Passport's  shipp 
and  .special  membership  services  give  Baice  Newman  the  quality  c 
choice  he  demands.  Passport  could  do  the  same  for  you. 

For  free  brochure  and  information  kit.  call  toll-free  1-800-227-7^ 
In  New  York  call  (212)  832-3661.  Or  send  the  coupon  to  Passport. 
East  61st  Sti-eet.  New  York.  N.Y  10021 . 

Passport.  The  modern  way 
to  buy  art  and  antiques. 

I  Pa.ssport  3  4 

I  29  East  61sl  Street.  New  York.  N.Y  10021 

'      \T]S.  I  want  to  know  more  about  Passport.  Please  send  your  free 
I  brochure  and  information  kit  to: 

I  .Niune ^ 
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Address- 
CiK' 


.  State - 


.Zip. 


Matthews  Classic  Bronze 
presents TRILOGIA,  one  of 
fourteen  bronze  seUlptures 
in  The  ElleGlor  Collectlofi. 

TRILOGIA:  unique,  geo- 
metric, figurative  forms; 
intellectuallY  combined 
to  create  an  imaginative, 
sensitive  cast  bronze  sculp- 
ture. Each  globe  can  be 
removed  and  repositioned 
allowing  the  collector  to 
be  personally  involved. 

For  more  information 
on  TRILOGIA,  The  Elledor 
Collection,  or  The  iviatthews 
Collection,  contact  our 
representative  nearest  you: 

Georgean  Sharp 
1315  west  Liberty  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15226 
412/344-4200 

Mel  schelbauer 
2230  N.Chico  Avenue 
south  El  Monte,  CA  91733 
213/444-0468 

?or  a  photo-filled  Classic 
Bronze  catalog,  send 
Four  Dollars  ($4)  to  our 
Pittsburgh  address. 


Size:  9W'  wide  )C34^'  lijgi; 
.  Edition  of  ,1-2- r:/  r|:a:: iii-sf  ^ 
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October  14  &  16. 1 

a  most  important  collectk 

antique  European  and  Amer 

jewelry,  Englisti  and  Iristi  s 

Write  or  coll  for  on  illustrated  c 
catalog  available  for  $1 


praisers,  Auctioneers,  and  Brokers  of  Fine  and  Decorativ< 

4606  North  Wilson  Drive  Mllwaul<ee.  Wisconsin  S 
III  (414)  962- 


Important 

16th  & 


y  English  Oak 

Century 


A.  four  post  turned  or  "thrown"  armchair, 

a  proud  example  of  the  turners'  art.  The  loose, 
free  turning  bobbins  are  an  interesting  feature 
and  are  held  in  place  by  the  vertical  spindles. 

Circa  1650 

An  unusual  floor  standing  rushlight  and 
candle  holder  with  an  adjustable  arm.  Elm 
and  fruitwood. 


We  invite  you  to  view 

our  extensive  collection 

of  Rare  and  Important 

Early  Oak  Furniture 

and  related  items. 


SLrter  .ih  &  Scvevteaifh  Cevtnry  English  Oak  Fimdture 
1075  Gage  Street  «  Winnetka.  Illinois  60093 
(312)  446-3540 


Tuesday -Saturday  11:00-4:30 
()ther  times  by  Appointment 
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A  JEWEL  IN  HIS  CROWN 

The  self-effacing  Julia  Munson  was  the  artist  who 
created  much  of  Louis  Tiffany's  glowing  jewelry. 

By  Himilce  Novas 


People  close  to  Julia 
Munson  remember  her 
today,  twelve  years 
after  her  death,  as  a 
lean,  direct,  and  self- 
effacing  woman,  with 
an  artistry  that  glowed 
from  within  her  but  of 
which  she  rarely 
spoke.  In  her  prime, 
early  in  the  century, 
she  was  responsible  for 
the  conception  and 
creation  of  intricate 
enameled  jewelry  that 
was  sought  out  and 
worn  by  women  of  un- 
usual elegance,  taste, 
and  wealth.  But  be- 
cause she  worked — 
willingly — in  the 
shadow  of  a  great  per- 
sonality she  has  re- 
mained  virtually  unknown. 

Julia  Munson  was  born  in  New  Jersey 
in  1875,  a  doctor's  daughter,  whose  life 
took  an  unexpected  course.  From  child- 
hood she  had  been  attracted  by  beautiful 
things —  wildflowers,  milkweed,  dande- 
lions, an  onion's  shape,  the  iridescence  of 
peacock  feathers,  water  rippling  on  a  pond 
at  daybreak,  the  secret  chambers  of  an 
opal.  She  read  and  absorbed  the  writings 
of  William  Morris,  the  English  painter 
and  poet  whose  essays  launched  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  movement.  In  her  early  twen- 
ties, her  fascination  with  objects  in  a  nat- 
ural state  that  reflected  their  origin  with- 
out artifice  brought  her  to  New  York  City, 
to  become  an  apprentice  to  Louis  Com- 
fort Tiffany. 

It  was  an  unconventK)nal  action  for  a 

Himilce  Novas,  formerly  editor  (j/Officiel/ 
USA,  wrote  about  Fortuny  in  the  June  issue 
of  Connoisseur. 


Julia  Munson  Sherman  (right)  remains  elegant  in  a  rare  photograph  (1954). 


young  woman  late  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  attempt  to  earn  a  living  as  a  crafts- 
woman  working  in  glass  and  ceramics,  and 
it  was  a  move  that  led  to  more  than  her 
own  independence.  She  had  a  hand  in 
establishing  a  Louis  Tiffany  jewelry  fac- 
tory— though  Tiffany  ("the  master")  pre- 
ferred to  call  it  a  studio.  Julia  Munson  was 
certain  she  had  an  artistic  mission,  but 
she  had  as  well  a  true  humility,  without 
which  Tiffany  would  never  have  allowed 
her  the  authority  that  became  hers.  He 
trusted  her  to  accept  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  star.  He  had  a  reputation  to  consider, 
and  he  guarded  it  carefully.  When  he  de- 
cided, for  instance,  to  experiment  in  ce- 
ramics, he  found  it  expedient  to  let  Julia 
Munson  buy  the  materials  under  her  own 
name.  She  would  take  the  blame  if  the 
project  failed;  he  would  take  the  credit 
and  praise  for  its  success. 

Louis  Tiffany  enjoyed  the  freedom  to 
run   his   Tiffany   Studios   and   build   his 


flourishing  reputation 
as  an  artist  in  oils, 
glass,  and  decoration 
thanks  to  the  com- 
mercial success  of  Tif- 
fany &  Co. ,  the  store 
founded  by  his  father, 
Charles.  From  the 
midnineteenth  cen- 
tury, Tiffany  was  one 
of  the  finest  interna- 
tional jewelers  serv- 
ing America's  mil- 
lionaires. Charles 
Tiffany  catered  to  the 
Carnegies,  the  Have- 
meyers,  the  Fricks, 
and  their  like  by  cre- 
ating jewelry  that 
would  not  only  de- 
clare their  status  but 
do  it  with  style.  Jew- 
eler  to  the  czar  of  Rus- 
sia, the  queen  of  England,  and  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  he  was  sometimes 
keener  about  showmanship  than  aesthet- 
ics. At  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion in  Chicago  in  1893,  Tiffany  &  Co. 
exhibited  a  life-size  model  of  a  rattlesnake 
coiled  around  a  duck,  both  encrusted  with 
emeralds,  diamonds,  and  opals.  Charles 
died  in  1902,  leaving  his  eldest  son,  Louis, 
$13,125,000— the  equivalent  of  $572 
million  today. 

Louis's  ideas  about  ornament  and  arti- 
fice were  of  a  rather  different  nature.  Al- 
though he  had  been  trained  as  a  busi- 
nessman, he  didn't  really  want  to  join  the 
firm.  While  he  became  vice-president  and 
artistic  director,  he  aspired  to  be  an  art- 
ist. Born  in  1848,  he  had  studied  painting 
with  George  Inness  and  later  in  Paris, 
where  the  Impressionists  were  developing 
their  style.  But  it  was  while  sketching  in 
North  Africa  that  Tiffany  saw  the  light, 
and  "the  pre-eminence  of  color  in  the 
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world  was  brought  forcibly  to  my  atten- 
tion." From  then  on,  color  and  the  radi- 
ance of  nature  were  at  the  heart  of  all  his 
work,  whether  it  was  leaded-glass  win- 
dows, lamps  resplendent  with  fiery  colors, 
or  ceramic  vases  iridescent  with  copper, 
gold,  and  enamel. 

Art  as  young  Louis  Tiffany  experienced 
it  occupied  life  completely:  you  lived  it, 
breathed  it,  and  surrounded  yourself  with 
expressions  of  it,  from  the  least  drinking 
glass  to  the  floors,  doors,  and  windows  of 
your  home.  With  the  artist  and  decorator 
Lockwood  de  Fcuest,  the  painter  Samuel 
Colman,  and  Candace  Wheeler,  an  ex- 
pert needlewoman  and  student  of  lace,  he 
set  up  Louis  C.  Tiffany  and  Associated 
Artists,  a  company  devoted  to  redecor- 
ating. Many  famous  Fifth  Avenue  man- 
sions were  done  over  by  the  firm.  He  cre- 
ated ambiences  in  which  people  might  live 
"artistically"  and  entertain  in  the  lavish 
style  of  the  time. 

His  sometimes  grandiose  hopes  o^  con- 
verting America  to  good  taste  (inctudint; 


One  of  her  masterpieces:  the  peacock  neck- 
lace, richly  enameled  on  both  sides,  was  made 
for  Tiffany  Studios  in  about  1906. 

the  White  House,  several  rooms  of  which 
he  did  in  fact  redecorate,  although  Theo- 
dore Rixxsevelt  soon  had  his  glass  screen 
removed  and  demolished)  called  tor  ob- 
sessive attention  to  dcai!.  From  larger 
schemes  he  was  mevirably  led  to  smaller 
ones.  His  experinier,!  _,  with  windows  and 
gia,ss  led  ti.  ihe  famous  Favrile  trademark. 


He  tried  to  simulate  the  brilliant  colors 
found  in  nature  without  adding  paint  or 
any  other  embellishment  to  the  base  ma- 
terial. It  was  his  interest  in  glass  that 
prompted  him  to  work  on  a  smaller  scale, 
in  enamels — an  art  form  that  had  fallen 
out  of  favor  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. And  it  was  here  that  Julia  Munson 
was  key. 

Her  desire  to  contribute  to  the  beau- 
tification  of  the  world  around  her,  down 
to  the  details,  was  no  less  strong  than  Tif- 
fany's. Glass,  especially  the  way  he  treated 
it,  stirred  feelings  she  had  always  had  about 
color  and  form.  Moreover,  she  was  skill- 
ful with  her  hands  and  had  an  acute  abil- 
ity to  translate  her  "master"  's  large-scale 
designs  into  the  world  of  the  minuscule. 
Enamels  were  a  natural  medium  for  this 
sensitive  y(.)ung  Vv-oman  artist. 

In  IS'-^S,  in  his  shop  in  Queens,  Tiffany 
set  up  metal  fiirnaces  to  produce  enamels. 
It  wa^  carried  out  with  an  aura  of  secrecy 
and  Munscin  vva.s  engaged  to  help  him 
work  out  itirr'U.ilas  and  designs.  In  WOO, 
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he  exhibited  repmisse  copper  lamp  bases 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  Universelle.  In 
1901,  a  Louis  Tiffany  exhibit  at  Buffalo's 
Pan  American  Exposition  featured  iri- 
descent enamels  fired  upon  metals,  in- 
cluding repousse  silver.  Both  critics  and 
the  public  were  enthusiastic;  but  whereas 
Tiffany  had  found  just  another  medium 
for  his  ever-expanding  art,  Julia  Munson 
had  found  her  calling.  As  head  of  Tiffany's 
enameling  division,  Munson  created  and 
executed  vases,  lamp  bases,  and  jewelry 
with  enamels,  contributing  incalculably 
to  the  recognition  Tiffany  received  for  the 
originality  of  his  designs. 

Virginia  Woolf  once  remarked  that 
"  Anonymous'  was  a  woman,"  but  for  Ju- 
lia Munson  the  truth  of  this  disconcert- 
ing observation  seemed  to  pose  no  prob- 
lem. She  was  given  no  direct  credit  for 
her  work  and  very  little  recognition  even 
during  her  most  productive  period.  What 
she  designed  and  made  was  always  signed 
LCT  (signifying  the  Louis  Comfort  Tif- 
fany Studios)  or  with  tither  initials,  giv- 
ing Tiffany  sole  credit  while  setting  his 
artistic  work  apart  from  that  of  the  com- 
mercial jewelry  store  Tiffany  &.  Co. 

In  fairness.  Tiffany  cannot  really  he  ac- 
cused of  discriminating  against  Munson's 
sex  or  of  failing  to  give  her  the  credit  she 
deserved,  simply  because  she  was  a 
woman.  The  men  who  worked  for  him  in 
his  glass  factory  and  other  projects — Ar- 
thur Nash,  for  one — also  remained  anon- 
ymous. And  Munson  seems  to  have  been 
paid  exceedingly  well  during  the  years  she 
worked  for  "the  master,"  perhaps  even  as 
much  as  $10,000  a  year — a  fortune  for  a 
woman  to  earn  in  those  days. 

From  enameling,  Munson's  interests, 
and  Tiffany's  too,  turned  naturally  to  jew- 
elry. He  argued  that  while  lamps,  paint- 
ings, and  glass  windows  tend  to  be  sta- 
tionary and  people  have  to  go  somewhere 
to  see  and  enjoy  them,  jewelry  travels 
from  place  to  place  on  the  neck  or  lapel 
of  the  wearer.  What  better  way  to  circu- 

Left,  top:  chain  with  enameled  pendant;  cen- 
ter: a  pin  of  enameled  leaves  and  berries;  bot- 
tom: black  opal  dragonfly.  Right,  top:  gold 
vase  with  plique  a  jour  enamel;  bottom: 
enameled  pearl  brooch.  Below:  a  gold  choker, 
enameled  and  set  with  pearls  and  diamonds. 
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10-19  November  1983 

Viewing  1-8  November 
10  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Furniture 
Paintings 
Jewellery 
Modem  graphic  works 
Swiss  Engravings 
Soilpture 
Clocks 
Porcelain,  Faiences 
Asian  works  of  art 
Old  master  prints 
Books 
Carpets 
Art  Noyveau,  Glass 
Musical  InstnimenH 
Arms  Silver 


Auctions  also  held  in 
Galerie  Roller's 
Chateau  de  Lucens 
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Representative  in  New  Y<*rk 

Galerie  Roller  Zurich 

PO.  Box  1100 

NEW  YORR,  NY  10021 

Tel.  (212)  7371300 
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The  magnificent  Apollo  Belve- 
dere, on  loan  from  the  Vatican,  is 
being  currently  displayed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  United  States  as 
part  of  the  exhibit,  "The  Vatican 
Collections." 

Eleganza  offers  this  bust  from  the 
famous  work  together  with  that  of 
Apollo's  twin  sister  Diana.  He  came  to 
be  known  as  the  sun  god;  she  as 
goddess  of  the  moon.  Either  stands 
alone  as  a  thing  of  beauty  but  the 
similarity  of  style,  the  facing  positions, 
and  the  brother-sister  relationship 
make  them  ideal  companion  pieces. 

Both  statues  are  formed  from  oxoiyte.  resembling 
Carrara  marble  in  weight,  feel,  and  appearance 
Bases  are  alabaster.  Payment  may  be  made  by 
check.  Visa  or  MC  Color  catalogue  of  112  sculp 
tured  masterworks  $3 

Apollo  or  Diana  22  -  '  high $441  ppd 

Purchased  as  pair  (22' ,')    $830  ppd 

Apollo  or  Diana  12' ,"  high $134  ppd 

Purchased  as  pair  (12',")    $235  ppd 

CJiPQCUTi^fCl  oDrf.    Imporler^  of  Fine  Slawarv 

1820  09  Md.jncilw  Way  W  .  Seattle,  WA  98199  USA 
(206)  283  0609 


A  necklace  set  with  emeralds  and  sapphires, 
showing  Oriental  influence. 

late  an  art  form?  Tiffany  called  his  jew- 
elry "little  missionaries  of  art"  and  en- 
couraged Julia  Munson  to  execute  the 
elaborate  cartoons  he  made  for  brooches, 
pins,  and  necklaces  and,  more  important, 
to  come  up  with  her  own  ideas.  In  1903, 
she  was  made  head  of  the  Tiffany  &  Co. 
jewelry  department. 

Munson  did  some  ot  her  work  in  Tif- 
fany's studio,  on  the  top  floor  of  the  man- 
sion at  Madison  Avenue  and  Seventy-sec- 
ond Street  that  he  had  designed  in  1885. 
(It  was  razed  for  an  apartment  building 
after  his  death.)  Here  she  designed  and 
made  the  Tiffany  brooches,  necklaces,  and 
pins  that  today  are  scattered  all  over  the 
world  in  private  hands  and  museums,  as 
well  as  enameled  vases,  trays,  inkwells, 
and  silver  boxes,  owned  by  such  collectors 
as  the  art  dealer  Lillian  Nassau,  who  was 
single-handedly  responsible  for  the  re- 
vival of  interest  in  Tiffany's  works. 

According  to  Nassau,  who  conversed 
several  times  at  length  with  the  elderly 
Julia  Munson,  "Although  there  are  pieces 
such  as  the  ones  in  my  collection  that 
were  unquestionably  made  by  Julia  Mun- 
son, it  is  hard  to  separate  her  creativity 
from  that  ot  Tiffany,  since  their  artistic 
concepts  were  so  similar  and  she  was  never 
allowed  to  put  her  name  on  any  of  her 
work.  However,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  most 
of  the  LCT  enameled  jewelry  was  Julia's 
baby. " 


The  notion  of  jewelry  as  "little  mis- 
sionaries" suited  Munson  well.  She  hail 
studied  the  art  nouveau  jewelry  of  Laliquc 
and  other  French  designers  and  felt  that 
.she  could  contribute  designs  that  were 
more  honest  and  natural.  Her  pendants, 
lavalieres,  watch  fobs,  pins,  and  necklaces 
were  never  exaggerated  forms  but  always 
addressed  themselves  to  bringing  out  the 
best  in  the  material. 

A  notable  aspect  of  Tiffany  jewelry  is 
that  what  remains  invisible  was  finished 
as  carefully  as  what  was  meant  to  be  seen. 
A  pin  was  not  just  a  pin,  but  a  work  ot 
art.  "Every  piece,"  she  once  said,  "was 
made  to  stand  perfectly  on  its  own  and 
last  and  even  improve  with  time.  Our  idea 
was  to  take  an  inexpensive  stone  and  bring 
out  its  natural  beauty  and  luster  by  echo- 
ing its  feeling  in  its  treatment.  Each  piece 
had  a  name  and  a  personality.  Only  a  few 
hundred  were  made,  and  1  still  have  a 
personal  feeling  for  each  one." 

Why  so  tew  were  created  is  owing  to 
the  uniqueness  of  the  gems  and  the  awe- 
some amount  of  time  it  took  to  make 
them.  Also,  they  failed  to  be  universally 
popular  with  the  rich.  Although  Charles 
Schwab,  president  of  U.  S.  Steel,  com- 
missioned a  pin  that  Munson  designed  and 
made,  and  though  her  stone  and  enamel 
pieces  were  sold  in  a  separate  department 
on  the  sixth  floor  of  Tiffany  &  Co. ,  most 
of  the  millionaires  of  the  age  wanted  jew- 
elry whose  carats  they  could  flaunt.  The 
"little  missionaries"  were  too  subtle  and 
were  created  only  until  1916.  The  fact  that 
they  were  never  made  in  great  quantity 
and  that  most  remained  in  private  hands 
has  enhanced  the  value  of  Julia  Munson's 
pieces,  especially  with  the  recently  re- 
newed interest  in  all  Louis  Tiffany's  work. 
A  pin  that  was  sold  for  $2,500  in  1906, 
for  example,  can  fetch  $75,000  today,  ac- 
cording to  Lillian  Nassau. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  in  the  opinion  of 
Munson's  great-niece  Linda  Deftos,  that 
during  all  those  creative  years  Tiffany  and 
Munson  enjoyed  a  secret  love  affair 
evolving  frcim  friendship  and  mutual  ad- 
miration. Certainly  they  made  many  trips 
to  Europe  together.  Whether  sexual  or 
not,  their  relationship  was  a  strong  one 
that  lasted  at  least  sixteen  years.  Munson's 
careful,  deferential  manner  whenever  she 
talked  of  her  "master"  speaks  volumes 
about  the  place  he  occupied  in  her  life. 
One  collector  who  met  her  a  few  years 
before  her  death  indicates  that  Munson 
freely  gave  Tiffany  all  the  credit  for  crea- 
tivity, years  after  their  association  had 
ended  and  even  when  the  inspiration  was 
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Swanson's  newest snos&Mi 
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Those  who  appreciate  quality  know 
a  Trafalgar  when  they  see  one. 

Its  classic  elegance,  the  beauty  of  its  workmanship, 
and  that  magnificent  leather.  Here,  our  huttersoft 
cabretta,  available  in  several  rich  colors. 

Trafalgar.  America's  finest  leather  accessories  for 
men  and  women. 

TR^ALGAIj 


i    1983  TRAFALGAR  LTD 


Available  at:  Nordstrom;  At  Ease,  Newport  Beach;  Leigh  Mills,  Winston-Salem.  Or  write  Trafalgar, 
P.O.  Box  1153,  Norwalk,  CT  06856,  (800)  243-4368. 
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MEISSEN 

AUTOGRAPH  EVENT 


Receive  your  selection  of  Meissen, 
autographed  by  one  of  the  Studios 
heocJ  artists,  after  his  upcoming 
visit  to  our  Gallery.  Select  from 
200  years  of  production, 

•  Special   orders  will  be  honored 

•  Request  complete  cotalog  now 

•  Prices  from  $60  to  $50,000 

7)/iurffemeu£^i  ana  u//m 

^  Established  In  1895 

309  311  Mom  St  ,  Evonsville,  IN.  47708 
PHONE  TOIL  FREE  1-800-457-3536 

IN  residents  phone  collect 

(812)  464. 9111 

Phone  loll  free  or  write  for  Complimentary 

lileroture  from  our  Collector's  Department, 

Porcelain  and  Fine  Arts  Gallery 

Cafef  ing  to  the  astute,  discerning 

collector  ^ith  on  eye  to  the  future 
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Julia  Munson  was  given  no 
direct  credit  for  her  work  and 
very  little  recognition  even 
during  her  lifetime. 


indi.sputably  hers.  Whatever  their  bond 
may  have  been,  .she  did  not  marry  until 
.she  was  thirty-nine. 

Her  husband  was  another  strong- 
minded  man.  Frederic  Fairchild  Sher- 
man's interest  was  American  art,  partic- 
ularly primitive  or  folk  art.  He  was  Albert 
Pinkham  Ryder's  biographer  and  col- 
lected that  artist's  painting.s.  Among  his 
admirers  was  J.  P.  Morgan,  whose  collec- 
tion Sherman  celebrated  in  a  1909  .sonnet 
sequence,  and  who  underwrote  his  pub- 
lishing venture.  Art  in  America  unci  Else- 
where  (later  abbreviated). 

From  the  time  of  their  marriage,  in 
1914,  until  his  death,  in  1940,  his  wife 
worked  beside  him  and  was  his  business 
manager  and  right  hand  in  editing  text 
and  selecting  the  artists  to  be  featured. 
But  again,  she  took  a  backseat.  To  Jean 
Lipman,  who  became  editor  when  Sher- 
man died,  "Jule  was  a  very  straightfor- 
ward, spinstery  type  of  woman  who  was 
very  serious  about  her  work  but  seldom 
took  your  time  to  tell  you  about  it.  She 
always  let  Frederic  have  his  way  and  never 
bragged  about  the  work  she'd  done  for 
Tiffany,  though  she  was  proud  of  having 
twenty  workmen  under  her  supervision." 

Julia  Munson  Sherman  lived  on  in 
Westport  after  her  husband's  death  in  a 
small  colonial  house,  doing  some  private 
antique  dealing  and  occasional  work 
commissioned  by  Tiffany  lovers.  Accord- 
ing to  Eleanor  Street,  librarian  of  the 
Westport  Historical  Society,  "Almost  right 
up  to  1971 ,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six,  when 
she  passed  on,  she  was  zipping  up  and 
down  her  stairs,  waxing  the  floor,  invit- 
ing people  to  tea.  The  sad  part  was,  of 
course,  that  she  died  not  only  practically 
unrecognized  but  penniless.  She  was  a 
great  gardener  and  grew  her  own  vegeta- 
bles, and  she  was  selling  anything  and 
everything  she  owned,  from  furniture  to 
silver.  Her  entire  estate,  including  her 
more  than  two-hundred-year-old  house, 
was  assessed  at  under  $35,000.  She  left 
no  children,  and  her  legacy  is  buried 
among  the  few  who  knew  her  work."n 
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333  IS.  MICHIGArS 
CHICAGO,  IL  60601 
312/726-9833 


4225  N/MARSHALLWAY 
SGOTTSDALE,  AZ  85251 
602/947-3083 


Exciting  art  finds  for  the  discriminating  collector 
in  the  O'Grady  Galleries' Collectors' Slipw  starting 
October  5  through  October  30  in  Chicago 
and  October  7  through  October  30  in  ScottSdale 
featuring  the  works  of 

George  Carlson         Paul  Dyck  Bart  Forbes  Jo  ^Ickbert 

Fritz  Scholder  Kenneth  Bunn         Ancel  Nunn  LeRoyNeiman 

Mark  English  AlaMosiJGzuk  Pegge  Hopper         Martha  Slaymaker 

Write  or  call  for  free  brochure.     American  Express  and  Visa  accepted.     Gift  certificates  available. 


"SEATED  INDIAN"  by  Fritz  Scholder. 
Oil  on  canvas.  68"x  54". 


"JOCKEY  BILL  HARTACK"  by  Le  Roy  Neiman.   "HORSE  OF  EARTH"  by  Paul  Dyck, 
Oil  on  canvas.  33M!"x24y4".  A  Sumiye  painting.  40"x  30". 


"MASSAI  WARRIOR"  by  Kenneith 
*3/2i:30"high. 


SHKENAZY  GALLERIES 


SURVAGE,  LEOPOLD  (1879-1968)  Tes  RuesVoil  25V2'  x  21'/^"  (64.8  x  54  cm)/1913/signed 

Fine  19th  and  20th  Century  Original  Oils,  Watercolors  and  Drawings  by: 


American  i9th  Century 
Bierstadt,  Albert 
Cropsey,  Jasper  Francis 
Eilstiemlus,  Louis  Michael 
Millar,  Addison  T. 
Symons,  George  Gardner 
Wendt,  Wiiliam 

20th  Century 
Albright,  Ivan  Le  Lorraine 
Burchtield,  Charles 
Dixon,  Maynard 
Francis,  Sam 
Gross,  Chaim 
Hassam,  Childe  F. 
Jenkins,  Paul 
Koerner,  Henry 
MacDonald-Wright 
Moses,  Grandma 
Soyer,  Moses 
Soyer,  Raphael 
Steinberg,  Saul 
Stella,  Frank 
Stella,  Joseph 
Whittemore,  William 
Witbaard,  Fred 


European  19th  Century 

Boudin,  Eugene 
Constant,  Benjamin 
Delacroix,  Eugene 
Diaz  de  la  Peha 
Dinet,  Alphonse-Etienne 
Dupr6,  Jules 
Forain,  Jean-Louis 
Gerome,  Jean-L6on 
Gillot,  Eugene-Louis 
Guillaumet,  Gustavo  Achille 
Guillemot,  Jean  B.A. 
Guys,  Constantino 
Harpignies,  Henri-Joseph 
Kaufman,  Isidor 
Le  Sidaner,  Henri 
Luce,  Moximilien 
Mpkowsky,  Constantin 
Pasbin,  Jules 
PIssaro,  Camille 
Redon,  Odilon 
Renoir,  Pierre-Auguste 
Rosati,  Giulio 
Signoc,  Paul 


Styka,  Jan 
Thoulow,  Fritz 
Valadon,  Suzanne 
Vernet,  Carle 
Vernet,  Horace 
Vuillard,  Edouard 
West,  Edgar  E. 
Wierusz,Von  Kowalski 


20th  Century 
Bombois,  Camille 
Broque,  Georges 
Brayer,  Yves 
Chagall,  Marc 
Domergue,  Jean  Gabriel 
Duty,  Raoul 

Dunoyer  de  Segonzac 
Foujita,  Tsugouhoro 
Gontcharova,  Natalia 
Kadar,  Bela 
Kisling,  Moise 
Larionov,  Mikhail 
Laurencin,  Marie 


L6ger,  Fernand 
Lhote,  Andr6 
Mogritte,  Ren6 
Man6-Katz 
Manguin,  Henri 
Mossono 
Masson,  Andr6 
Miro,  Joan 
Picasso,  Pablo 
Renault,  Abel 
Rouault,  Georges 
Rubin,  Reuven 
Survage,  Leopold 
Tchelitchew,  Pavel 
Utrillo,  Maurice 
Vlominck,  Maurice  de 


Latin  American 
Cuevas,  Jose  Louis 
Friedeberg,  Pedro 
Galvan,  Jesus  Guerrero 
Merido,  Carlos 
Rivera,  Diego 
Siqueiros,  David  Alfaro 


224  NORTH  G^NQN  DRIVE  •  BEVHBLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA  90210  •  (213)  271-7777 
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ORDEAL  AND  SURVIVAL 

Maurice  Herzog's  classic  Annapurna  offers  harrowing  insights 
into  why  men  risk  death  on  mountains. 

By  David  Roberts 


Mountaineering  has  always 
had  a  surprisingly  strong  lit- 
erature. Leslie  Stephen,  a  first- 
rate  alpinist,  wrote  a  charm- 
ing book  about  his  ascents. 
Robert  Graves  climbed  in 
Wales  with  the  great  George 
Mallory,  and,  ii Goodbye  to  All 
That  is  to  be  trusted,  Mallory's 
illustrious  friend  Geoffrey 
Winthrop  Young  told  Graves 
that  he  had  the  finest  natural 
balance  he  had  ever  seen  in  a 
climber.  W.  H.  Auden,  whose 
brother  was  an  expedition 
mountaineer,  and  Christopher 
Isherwood  collaborated  on  a 
wacky  play  called  The  Ascent 
of  F6,  which  bespeaks  a  more 
than  passing  acquaintance 
with  climbing  gossip  and  al- 
pine ritual. 

There  are  two  books, 
though,  that  climbers  them- 
selves have  taken  to  heart  like 
no  others:  in  their  reminis- 
cent years,  mountain  veterans 
are  most  likely  to  cite  one  or 
the    other    as    having    first 

sparked  an   interest   in   the     

sport.  Earlier  generations  were  hooked  by 
Edward  Whymper's  Scrambles  amongst  the 
Alps  (1871).  Whymper,  the  best  moun- 
taineer of  his  day,  was  a  romantic  obses- 
sive who  led  the  first  successful  ascent  of 
the  Matterhorn,  in  1865 — with  tragic 
consequences,  when  four  of  the  party  fell 
to  their  death  on  the  descent.  During  the 
last  thirty  years,  it  has  been  a  French  hook, 
Maurice  Herzog's  classic  expedition  nar- 
rative Annapurna,  that  has  consistently 
inspired  young  readers  to  take  up  climb- 
ing in  a  serious  way. 

This,  despite  the  fact  that  Annapurna 
recounts  a  grim  story.  The  price  of  reach- 
ing the  Himalayan  summit  was,  for  Her- 
zog,  the  loss  of  all  his  fingers  and  toes  to 

David  Roberts  is  the  author  of  Deborah:  A 
Wilderness  Narrative  and,  most  recently, 
Great  Exploration  Hoaxes. 


Annapurna,  the  Himalayan  giant  conquered  by  Herzog's  team. 


frostbite;  for  his  partner,  Louis  Lachenal, 
the  loss  of  all  his  toes.  The  first  amputa- 
tions were  carried  out  by  the  expedition 
doctor,  Jacques  Oudot,  in  the  jungle  dur- 
ing a  desperate  retreat  march.  No  one  died 
on  Annapurna,  but  only  luck  and  incred- 
ible courage  kept  all  six  principal  climb- 
ers— the  cream  of  French  mountaineer- 
ing— from  losing  their  lives.  Herzog,  who 
had  never  written  a  book  before,  dictated 
the  narrative  from  the  hospital  at  Neuilly. 
Despite  his  personal  sacrifice,  he  felt 
deeply  fulfilled  by  the  triumph.  "A  new 
and  splendid  life,"  he  wrote,  "has  opened 
out  before  me. " 

In  1950,  no  mountain  in  the  world 
hi;..;her  than  8,000  meters  had  been 
ciimbed,  de.spire  twenty-'-'.vo  previous  at- 
{c■m•li^■  i'H  various  Hir.i.;layau  objecrivts. 
Bv  I9y\  ■:;  (■•v.-  sralvv:i-!s  {idciisdmg  Mai- 
lory)  h<n!  c.,.,(nc  agcmizingly  cl-'^a  to  the 


top  on  Everest  and  K2,  but  the 
war  put  a  stop  to  Himalayan 
mountaineering,  along  with  so 
many  other  inessential  pur- 
suits. Postwar  climbers,  trained 
for  lightness  and  speed,  began 
to  devi,se  routes  in  the  Alps 
that  would  have  been  un- 
thinkable a  decade  earlier. 
Some  of  the  best  of  them  were 
French,  and  when  they  turned 
their  talents  to  a  Himalayan 
challenge,  they  went  with  a 
determination  to  climb  the 
mountain  light  and  fast. 

The  Annapurna  expedi- 
tion, however,  came  very  close 
to  being  a  total  fiasco.  The 
party  spent  a  month  recon- 
noitering  Dhaulagiri,  Anna- 
purna's  8,167-meter  neighbor 
and  their  initial  objective,  be- 
fore giving  up  on  that  moun- 
tain. When  they  focused  their 
sights  on  the  8,075-meter  An- 
napurna, the  team  discovered 
through  brutal  trial  and  error 
that  the  only  existing  maps 
were  all  wrong.  In  the  Nepal 
Himalaya,  the  onset  of  the 
monsoon,  with  its  torrential  rains,  soon 
after  June  1,  gives  every  party  a  rigid 
deadline  for  completing  its  efforts:  camps 
must  be  placed  well  up  the  mountain  by 
mid-May.  But  by  May  14,  1950,  the  French 
were  reduced  to  stumbling  up  and  down 
a  series  of  valleys  simply  trying  to  firyi 
Annapurna.  At  their  low  ebb,  scattered 
in  demoralized  pairs,  they  were  wander- 
ing out  to  distant  villages  never  before 
visited  by  white  men,  where  they 
scrounged  for  food  and  tried  to  discover 
where  the  great  mountain  was. 

By  the  time  the  party  had  found  a  se- 
cret pass  into  the  basin  on  the  north  side 
of  Annapurna,  they  had  only  twelve  days 
left,  at  most,  before  the  monsoon.  Here, 
finally,  the  brilliance  of  the  French  team 
as  climbers  came  to  the  fore.  Struggling 
against  the  lethargy  that  altitude  induces, 
vexed  by  regular  afternoon  snowstorms, 
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UNIQUE  TURNER  OFFER 


Saltash.  Cornwall:  (21  X  17  in) 

(SignedJMW  Turner  1825) 
Superb  quality  colour  print  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Turner's  watercolours  An  essay 
m  blues  and  golds  with  splashes  of  red  Art  critic 
John  Ruskin  wrote  in  1 835  "The  play  of  light  on 
the  sea  surface  infinite  purity  of  colour 
quite  incomparable  " 

Just  one  thousand  copies  of  this  painting  were 
printed  in  England  to  commemorate  Britain's 
I^^aritime  History  Year  We  have  every  one  of 
them  There  will  be  no  more  available  once 
these  tew  are  gone 

Print  $16  (Framed  $65) 

Cahf   residi^ntsaHd  6'l.T  lav  Tel   (213)452-2443 

OXFORD  GALLERIES 

2210  Wilshire  Blvd.  Suite  627 
.Santa  Monica,  CA  90403 

Name 

Address 

Ciiu .    _. State Zip 
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His  toes  and  fingers  lost  to  frostbite,  Maurice  Herzog  signs  copies  of  his  best'Seller. 


the  six  lead  climbers  and  several  Sherpas 
forced  a  route  through  dangerous  ava- 
lanche slopes,  up  to  Camp  V,  above  the 
Sickle  Glacier.  On  the  perilously  late  date 
of  June  3,  Herzog  and  Lachenal  were 
poised  for  a  summit  attempt. 

The  usual  practice  with  Himalayan  ex- 
peditions is  for  the  leader,  who  may  have 
been  chosen  more  for  his  seniority  and 
bureaucratic  connections  than  for  his  skill, 
to  direct  operations,  like  a  battle-shy  gen- 
eral, from  the  rear.  The  leader  also  usually 
writes  the  expedition  book.  The  result  is 
all  too  often  a  plodding  account,  short  on 
action  and  long  on  logistics,  with  the 
summit  dash  seen,  as  it  were,  through  the 
wrong  end  of  a  telescope,  from  the  au- 
thorial security  of  a  camp  lower  down  the 
mountain. 

Not  only  did  Herzog  put  himself  on  the 
line,  in  terms  of  the  climbing  itself;  he 
also  seems  to  have  acclimatized  better  than 
any  of  the  other  men  on  Annapurna.  No 
one  grumbled  when  he  chose  himself  to 
be  a  member  of  the  summit  pair.  Anna- 
puma  benefits  immensely  from  Herzog's 
presence  at  the  front.  Stylistically,  the 
book  is  unremarkable,  but  Herzog  pos- 
sessed a  strong  capacity  for  empathy  be- 
sides his  gift  for  leadership.  The  story  is 


told  from  as  many  points  of  view  as  there 
were  personalities  in  the  party,  and  even 
as  he  lay  in  the  hospital  twitching  with 
pain  from  his  amputations,  Herzog  re- 
membered that  the  load  Lionel  Terray  had 
carried  from  one  camp  to  another  had  as 
much  to  do  with  victory  as  did  his  own 
gutsy  push  beyond  Camp  V. 

On  June  3,  having  spent  a  sleepless 
night  holding  on  to  their  poles  to  keep 
the  tent  from  collapsing  in  the  wind, 
Herzog  and  Lachenal  set  out  without  ox- 
ygen for  the  summit.  The  canny,  impa- 
tient Lachenal  kept  a  nervous  eye  on  his 
watch  and  the  weather;  but  Herzog,  like 
others  at  high  altitude  before  and  after 
him,  gradually  entered  a  euphoric  trance. 
On  the  top  he  insisted  on  lingering,  while 
Lachenal  cajoled,  "We  haven't  a  minute 
to  lose:  we  must  go  down  at  once."  Then, 
on  the  descent,  when  Herzog  dropped  his 
gloves,  he  watched  with  bland  detach- 
ment as  they  rolled  away,  forgetting  en- 
tirely the  spare  pair  of  socks  in  his  pack 
that  could  have  saved  his  hands. 

The  last  part  of  the  book,  which  re- 
counts the  descent  and  return  to  civili- 
zation, is  an  unmatchable  tale;  no  one  who 
has  read  it  can  ever  quite  forget  it.  For 
this  writer,   who  has  been  on  a  dozen 
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$7500  for  the  return  of  two 
Japanese  bronze  sculptures 
approx.  14V2  inches  high 
stolen  from  corporate 
offices  on  March  25,  1982. 
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Henog,  like  others  at  high 
altitude  before  him,  gradually 
entered  a  euphoric  trance. 


mountaineering  expeditions  of  his  own, 
there  are  scenes  in  Annapurna  that  have 
the  force  of  archetypes.  Terray  cutting 
open  Lachenal's  boots  so  that  he  could  fit 
his  own  feet  into  them  (having  given 
Lachenal  his  own,  larger  ones,  to  accom- 
m.odate  his  companion's  frostbitten  toes), 
Herzog  ransacking  the  inside  of  a  crevasse 
for  the  missing  movie  camera,  Gaston 
Rebuffat  and  Terray  being  led  like  chil- 
dren, snow-blind,  down  the  mountain — 
these  are  canonical  images  of  ordeal  and 
survival. 

In  the  foreword  to  his  hook,  Herzog 
wrote,  "My  fervent  wish  is  that  the  nine 
of  us  who  were  united  in  face  of  death 
should  remain  fraternally  united  through 
life. "  Alas,  it  was  not  to  be.  The  meteoric, 
impulsive  Lachenal,  unlike  Herzog, 
seemed  to  gain  no  fulfillment  from  his 
great  deed,  but  only  an  anguished  sense 
of  loss.  Robbed  of  his  grace  on  steep  rock, 
he  took  to  extreme  skiing  and  reckless 
driving.  Only  a  few  years  after  Anna- 
purna, he  skied  into  a  hidden  crevasse  on 
a  glacier  near  Chamonix  and  was  killed. 
Oudot,  the  doctor,  died  in  a  car  accident, 
also  near  Chamonix.  The  youngest 
climber,  Jean  Couzy,  compiled  a  brilliant 
record  in  the  Alps  during  the  eight  years 
after  Annapurna,  before  he  was  killed  by 
a  falling  rock.  And  in  1965,  Lionel  Ter- 
ray, perhaps  the  greatest  expeditionary 
mountaineer  of  the  century,  fell  to  his 
death  from  an  easy  rock  climb. 

A  terrible  legacy — yet,  as  climbers 
know,  not  so  much  worse  than  the  usual 
odds  for  those  who  pursue  alpinism  at  its 
most  serious  level  over  a  number  of  years. 
In  Ammpurria,  a  magnificent  deed  found 
its  ideal  chronicler.  The  book  itself,  as  it 
tells  each  new  generation  of  readers  what 
can  be  accomplished  when  men  work 
together  in  exuberant  harmony,  is  the 
enduring  legacy  of  the  first  8,000-meter 
ascent. n 

Annapurna,  published  by  Dutton  in  1952, 
is  out  of  print,  hut  copies  can  sometimes 
be  found  in  used-books  stores. 
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America's  Premier  Western  Art  Dealer 

JAMES  S.  FOWLER 

is  proud  to  announce  the  appointment  of 

TEXAS  ART  GALLERY 

For  The  Sale  At  Auction  Of  The 

ENTIRE  JIM  FOWLER  S  PERIOD  GALLERY  WEST 

Collection  of  19th  and  20th  Century  Art  of  The  American  West,  FVpntier  and  Indian  Artifacts, 

Including  Museum  Quality  Americana 

Sunday,  October  2'i.  1983...  The  Arizona  Biltmore  Hotel ...  Phoenix,  Arizona 

Sale  Preview  at  Period  Gallery  West  from  September  19  throupjh  October  22 

Catalogue:  82.5.00  each,  postpaid 

Admission  By  Reservation  Only ..  .Tickets  812.5.00  per  person,  to  include  lunch  and  dinner. 

For  catalogues,  reservations  and  information  write  or  telephone 
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NORMAN  ADAMS 

8-10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge, 

London  SW3 

Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  ISth-century  English  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 

ARENSKI 

2°-31  George  Street, 
London  wih  5PE 
Tel:  01-486  0678 
Glass,  paintings,  fine  antique 
furniture,  bronzes,  objects  d'art, 
clocks  and  Faberge,  papier  mdche, 
with  the  accent  on  the  finest  works  of 
art  of  the  19th  century. 

BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
EXPORTERS  LTD. 

Queen  Elizabeth  Avenue, 

Burgess  Hill,  West  Sussex, 

RH15  9RX. 

Tel:  (04446)  45577 

Telex: 


Suppliers  of  containers  of  fine  antique 
furniture  and  decorative  accessories 
from  $12500.  Full  money  back 
guarantee  if  not  completely  satisfied. 
Also  suppliers  of  Wooton  desks. 

P.  &  D.  COLNAGHI 
&  CO.  LTD. 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

OldMaster  Paintings  andDrawings, 
European  Sculpture,  Furniture  and 
works  of  Art. 

CRANE  GALLERY 

171a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor), 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2464 

English  country  furniture,  folk  art 

and  "Americana",  quilts,  decoys, 

paintings. 

Dady  10-6,  Saturdays  J  0—4 

T.  CROWTHER  «&  SON  LTD. 

282  North  End  Road,  Fulham, 
London  sw6  inh 
Tel:  01-385  1375/7 

Fine  and  exterisive  stocks  of  1 8th  and 
early  1 9th  century  English  furniture, 
carved  wood  and  marble 
chimneypieces,  garden  ornaments  and 
figures.  Antique  oak  and  pine 
panelling  supplied  and  fixed. 

OWEN  EDGAR  GALLERY 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  Belgravia, 
London  swix  8jl 
Tel:  01-235 


Important  I8th  and  19th  Century 

Paintings. 

S{)ecialising  in  major  Victorian  works 

EYRE  &  HOBHOUSE  LTD. 

39  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6df 

European  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century  artists  working  in  the  Middle 
East,  India,  Africa,  South  East  Asia, 
China  arui  the  West  Indies. 


FINE  ART  SOCIETY 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  1 9th  and  20ih 
centuries,  Paintings,  Watercokturs, 
Eh-awings  and  Sculpture  and 
Decorative  Arts 

HALCYON  DAYS  LTD. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London  wiy  iaa 
Tel:  01-629  8811 

English  antiques:  18th  century 
enamels,  treen,  papier  mdche,  idle  and 
objects  of  vertu.  Halcyon  Days  also 
specialize  in  fine  modern  enamels; 
boxes  and  small  objects;  thirteen  years 
ago  they  revived  the  English  crafi  of 
ermmelling  on  copper  in  Bilston,  the 
traditional  centre  in  Georgian  times. 

M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street, 
London  wcia  ies 
Tel:  01-636  2121 

Fine  1 8th  century  English  Furniture 
ar\d  Works  of  Art 

W.  R.  HARVEY  &  CO. 
(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road, 
London  nwi  8an 
Tel;  01-485  1504 

Fine  J  7th  to  early  1 9th  century 
furniture,  clocks  and  Works  of  Art. 
Services  valuatior\s  and  restorations. 

HAZLITT,  GOODEN 
&  FOX  LTD. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

SWIY  6bb 

Tel:  01-930  6422/6821 

English  18th  and  19th  century 
paintings  and  drawings.  Italian 
baroque  and  roccoco  paintings.  French 
1 9th  century  paintings  and.  drawings 

lONA  ANTIQUES 

Stand  130, 

Gray's  Antique  Market, 
58  Davies  Street, 
London  wiy  ifh 
Tel:  01-499  2386 
Cables:  lona,  London  w8 

Largest  selection  of  19th  ct!'tury 
primitive  animal  portraits  in  England. 
Illustrated  catalogue  available. 

ALAN  JACOBS 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3709 

Specialising  in  1 7th  century  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Old  Master  Paintings. 

MARLBOROUGH  FINE  ART 

(LONDON)  LTD. 

6  Albemarle  Street, 

London  wix  3HF 

Tel:  01-629  5161  Telex:  266259 

Fine  im(>r£Ssionisi  and  20th  century 
Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture. 
Graphics  and  Photographs  h  le/Miing 
20th  century  Artists 


I.  FREEMAN  &  SON, 
SIMON  KAYE  LTD 

18  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly, 

London  wix  3PB 

Tel:  01-493  7658  &  01-491  7513 

Antique  silver,  Old  Sheffield  Plate, 

Antique  Medical  Instruments. 

and  in  New  York 

1.  Freeman  &  Son  Inc. 

12  E.  52nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

10022 

Tel:  (212)  759-6900 

Anticjue  English  arid  American  silver. 
Old  Sheffield  Plate,  Victorian  Plate, 
Antique  China. 

NOORTMAN  &  BROD 
LIMITED 

24  St.  James's  Street, 

London  swi a  iha 

and  8  Bury  Street,  London  swiy  6ab 

Also  in  Maastricht,  Holland  and 

New  Yoik 

Tel:  01-839  3871  and  01-839  2606 

Telex:  915570 

Old  Master  Paintings,  French  19th 
Century  and  Impressionist  Paintings, 
Watercolours  and  Drawings,  English 
Paintings  and  Watercolours. 

PARKER  GALLERY  (Estb.  1750) 

12a-12b  Berkeley  Street, 
London  wix  5ad 
(opposite  Mayfair  Hotel) 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and 
Sporting  Paintings,  Prints  and 
Watercolours,  Old  Maps,  Ship  Models 
and  Curios 

PAWSEY  &  PAYNE 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6qb 
Teh  01-930  4221 

Fine  English  paintings, 
Watercolours  and  Engravings. 

PICCADILLY  GALLERY 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters, 
International  Symbolist,  ]ugenstil 
Works,  Museum  quality,  British  and 
Continental  Ehawings 

PLAZZOTTA  STUDIO 

22  Cathcart  Road, 
London,  swio  9NN. 
Tel:  01-352  7493 

Bronze  sculptures,  etchings  and 
medallions  by  the  late  En^o  Plazzotta. 
Weekdays  10-5. 50pm.  Illustrated 
catalogue  available. 

G.  T.  RATCLIFF  LTD. 

Dui-wards  Hall,  Kelvedon, 

Essex  cm8  3HB 

Tel:  0376-70234  Telex:  987748 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 

Also  at: 

26  Grand  Rue,  1260  Nyon, 

Switzerland. 

Tel:  (022)  61  14  41  Telex:  27100 

FRANK  T,  SABIN  LTD. 
4  >/.-iv  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
lui:  Cl-4'^^>  5553  and  01-499  5487 
I    Engliih  Paimngs,  Watercolours  and 
Fme  Anfjflmniiin  Prims 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6qs 
Tel:  01-930  7888  Telex:  916711 
Cables:  Spink  London  wi 

English  Paintings  and  Watercolours; 
Silver  and  Jewellery;  Oriental,  South 
East  Asian  and  Islamic  Art;  Antique 
Paperweights;  Coins,  arKient  and 
modem;  Medals,  Orders  and 
Decoration. 

STAIR  &  COMPANY 

120  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5BH 
Tel:  01-499  1784/1785 
In  USA:  59  E.  57th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10022  and  in 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Fine  J  8th  century  English  Furniture, 
Works  of  Art,  and  Chinese  Export 
Porcelain. 

JOHNNY  VAN  HAEFTEN 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6db 
Tel:  01-930  3062 

Old  Master  Paintings,  principally  of 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools 

WHITFORD  &  HUGHES 

6  Duke  Street, 

St.  James's  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  5577 

Late  ]  9th  and  early  20th  century 
Paintings,  specialising  in  Symbolist, 
Secessionist,  Belle  Epoque,  Orientalist, 
Exotic,  Post-lmpresionist,  Salon  and 
Academics 

WILDENSTEIN  &  CO.  LTD. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0602 
Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 
Telex:  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist 
Paintings  and  Drawings 

TEMPLE  W1LLL\MS 

34  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington, 
London  w8  6as 
Tel:  01-937  4677 
Stock  in  Store.  Active  in  locating 
unusual  fine  pieces  of  Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art  for  the  Grosvenor 
House  and  Burlington  Fairs. 
Valuations  and  Enquiries  welcomed. 

CHRISTOPHER  WOOD 
GALLERY 

15  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  9141/2 

Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and 

watercolours,  scidpture,  19th  and 

20th  century  ceramics  and 

photography 

If  you  are  interested  in  appearing 
in  our  Address  Book  and  would 
like  further  details  please  contact 
Geraldine  Conneely  on  01-439 
7144 
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SPECIALIST  SUPPLIERS 
&  CRAFTSMEN 


ART  RESTORATION 

T.  Douglas  Warren,  Inc. 

315  East  69th  Street,  New  York, 

■NY10021,  USA. 

Tel;  212  861  6324 

For  over  tu'ent))  years,  T.  Douglas 

Warren,  Inc. ,  has  been  one  of  ihe 

leading  conservators  of  fine  oil 

paintings  and  murals  in  America. 

CHINA 

Thomas  Goode  &  Co  (London) 

Ltd.,* 

19  South  Audley  Street,  London 

wiY  6bn 

Teh  01-499  2823 

Magnificent  showrooms  filled  with  fine 
chirui,  crystal  glass,  silver,  aiuiques, 
furniture,  chatuieliers  and  Limps. 
Cresting  and  glass  engraving  a 
speciality. 

CONSERVATION  &  DISPLAY 

Robert  Haber  Consen.'ation, 
16  West  23rd  Street,  New  York, 
NYIOOIO,  USA. 
Tel:  212-243  3656 

Professior\al  staff  provides  complete 
conservation,  display  and  consulting 
services  related  to  ancient  art.  Ancient 
bronze,  silver  and  gold  expertly  hand- 
cleaned,  as  well  as  stone  sculpture, 
lerra-cotta,  wood,  bone  and  ivory. 
Display  services  include  mounting  of 
sculpture  and  artifacts  using  acrylic, 
stone,  etc.  Covered  pedestals, 
turntables,  fixtures  and  cases  custom 
designed  and  fabricated. 

COURIER  SERVICE 

Gray  Associates, 
Box  851;  Downer  Avenue, 
Mantoloking,  NJ  08738,  USA. 
Tel:  212-295  8958 


Asset  protection  specialist;  licensed, 
bonJed,  ar\d  board  certified;  highly 
skilled  exclusive  courier  service  that 
rrunsporls  and  ilelivers  precious  objects 
anywhere  m  the  world. 

DECORATIVE  METALWORK 

Daniel  CuUity  Restoration, 
209  Old  County  Road,  East 
Sandwich,  MA02537,  USA. 
Tel:  617-888  1147. 
Restoration  of  fine  objects — artist  or 
mechanical.  Engraving,  precious  metal 
inlay,  overlay,  casting  ami  chasing, 
repousse  work  and  structural  repairs. 
Eighteen  years  experience.  Specialists 
in  decorated  weaponry.  References. 

ENGLISH  OAK 
REPRODUCTION  FURNITURE 

Tudor  Oak  (Kent)  Ltd., 
Bakers  Cross,  Cranbrook,  Kent 
Tel:  0580  712465 

Top  quality  solid  Eng^Lish  oak  furniture 
made  in  the  traditional  1 6th,  1 7th  and 
early  1 8th  century  styles.  Dining 
room,  occasiorml,  bedroom  fiimiture 
including  Four  Poster  beds.  Fully 
distressed  antique  finish.  Specialist 
refectory  tables  made  from  anti^jwe 
oak. 

FABRICS 

Capebay  Silk,  * 

27a  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave 

Square,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  5295/235  7241 

Exclusive  and  unique  hand-woven 
silks  for  interior  decorating;  cushions, 
lampshades,  tableskirts;  hand-painted 
silks;  colour  matching  service. 


Warner  &  Sons  Limited, ' 

7-11  Noel  Street,  London  wiv  4AL 

Teh  01-439  2411 

Suppliers  of  printed  furnishing  fabrics 
incliiiiing  cottons,  glazed  chintzes  and 
uniom,  many  of  which  have  related 
wallpapers;  also  u'oven  fabrics 
uKluding  plain  and  textured  weaves, 
damasks,  t>rocaie/!cs,  velvets,  moires, 
Madras  nets  arui  Nottingham  lace. 
Specialists  in  the  reproduction  of 
traditional  silk  fabrics  to  special  order. 

HAND-CRAFTED 
BATHROOMS 

S.  Polliack  Limited, 
Malton,  North  Yorkshire 
yoi7  pHQ 
Tel:  0653  5331 
Telex.  57946  Polly  G 

S.  Polliack  Limited, 
Goldhawk  Industrial  Estate, 
Brackenbury  Road,  London 

w6  OBA 

Tel:  01-743  2461 
Telex.  57946  POLLY  G 

Makers  of  exclusive  hand-decorated 
bathrooms.  These  are  prepared  in 
either  our  own  design  or  we  can  follow 
the  whims  and  liesires  of  Interior 
Decorators. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Prudence  Cuming  Associates  Ltd., 

36  Dover  Street,  London 

wix  3RB 

Tel:  01-629  6430 

Fine  Art  photographers.  Our  studio  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  London 
Art  trade.  Commissions  undertaken 
anywhere  in  England  or  abroad. 


REMOVALS  &  SHIPPING 

Michael  Davis  Shipping  Ltd.,* 

1 1 1  Mortlake  Road,  Kew, 

London  Twg  4AU  England 

Tel:  01-876  0434 

Telex:    928696 

and 

Michael  Davis  (Shipping)  Corp., 

29E,  61st  Street,  New  York,  NY 

10021,  USA. 

Tel:  Toll-free  800-227  7212  except 

in  NY   (212)  832  3655 

Telex.  645360. 

The  leading  specialists  for  shipping  and 
packing  firie  art,  antiques,  ana 
household  removal  services  anywhere 
in  the  USA  or  abroad.  Storage  arxd  all 
allied  services  avaikAle. 

Passport  Export  Services  Ltd. 
29  E.  61st  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10021,  USA. 

Tel:  Toll-free  800-227  7212  except 
mNY  (212)  832  3661 

The  International  Buying  Card.  A 
complete  Buying  arui  Shipping  Service 
for  the  Antitjite  Dealer  anii  Collector. 

Gander  &.  White  Shipping  Ltd., 
21  Lillie  Road,  London  sw6  ieu 
Tel:  01-381  0571 

Specialist  packers  and  shippers  of 
antiques  and  works  of  art. 
International  household  removals. 
High  security  storage. 

WOODEN  JIGSAW  PUZZLES 

Stave  Puzzles,  Inc.  Main  Street, 

Norwich, 

VT  05055,  USA. 

Tel:  802-649  1450. 

The  world's  most  beautiful  and 
difficuh  ivoocien  ;igsau'  puzzles.  From 
$200  to  $3,000;  elegantly  hand- 
crafted and  personalized. 

*  Denotes  member  of  the  l.D.D.A 


INTERIOR  DESIGN 
iSL  DECORATION 


ASPREY  INTERIORS  LTD. ' 

165-169  New  Bond  Street,  London 

WIY  OAR 

Tel:  01-629  2608 

Fine  traditumal  and  cimlcmparary 
mteruir  design  executed  to  the  highest 
i)i(cilit\.  Dnmestic  and  oierseas 
rc\idcntial  and  tup  level  tommercial 
pmiects 

DESIGN  DIRECTION  JEAN  B 
LTD.- 

iO>>  Kiiil;^  Ivi.id,  London  s\v  ; 
rchOI-iil  ^2'-'.S/9 

/lUcnii)  /Xsyji  -  Kcwclcruiiil  plus 
L'njntncixiai  Sii|)/)/\  uj  jwnishings. 
lahiK\.  u'ii(l/i(i/>c!.  Lcir/vl,  fiirmturc 
Dnmc--iu  iI'kI  iimtuiut.  Ficc 

i.o|lsl(/tcl!K  \   111  nut  s/luUTiniin. 


FRAYLAND  INTERIORS  LTD. 

1  i  1  Power  Road,  London  W4  5PY 
Tel:  01-995  4753  Telex:  8814385 
FRALNDG 

Imcniiitiinui/  interun  design, 
deci nation,  refurbishment  and 
restnratiiin  of  fieriod  buildings, 
chateaux,  palaces  and  luxury 
apartments. 

CHARLES  HAMMOND  LTD.  ■ 

ItiT  Slo.uic  Street.  London  swix  yQt 
Tel:  01-235  2151  Telcx:917976 

I  'LisM^iil  interiin  design  and  decdrdtmn 
and  i.iimriii.t  service  L'K'  and  overseas. 
liM.lu\ivc  English  chintzes  and  Imens, 
/uduIijiiIlIl'  upholstery. 


INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF 
DESIGN* 

7  Eaton  Gate,  London  SWI 
Tel:  01-730  5508 

One  year  courses  in  Interior  Design 
aruJ  Fine  and  Decorative  Arts,  ten 
week  courses  in  Decoration,  Fine  Arts 
and  Garden  Design.  Shorter  courses 
available. 

JAMANDIC  LTD.* 

22  Bridge  Street  Row,  Chester 

CHI    INN 

Tel:  0244  312822 

Interior  Designers,  Decorators  and 
Contract  Furnishers,  Fabrics, 
Wallpapers.  Lighting  and  Furniture. 


SCARISBRICK  &  BATE  LTD. " 

1 1 1  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  2043 

Fully  comprehensive  interior  design  and 
ilecoration  service  available  with  a  large 
clvnce  of  international  fabrics  and 
wallpapers.  Specialists  in  historic 
Fiiililini;  restoration  to  incluJe  structure 
and  jurnishings. 

WALSH-McLELLAN 
INTERIORS,  INC. 

1417  28th  Street,  NW. 
Washington,  DC  20007,  USA 
Tel:  202-337  2400 

/'ii.'sii,i,qoiis  residential  and  corporate 
interiors.  Our  staff  provides 
personalized  services  from  desigri 
conception  to  completion. 

■  Denotes  member  of  the  l.D.D.A. 
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DIAMOND      JUBILEE 

1923-1983 


itiwati  [Mtbamii 


i  0  H  A  N  S  RO  A  D  ■  -K  N  I  G  H  TS  B  R  I  D  G  E ,   LO  N  D  ON  ;  S .  W .  3 . 

(opp- west  side  Harrods) 
Telephone:  01 -589  5266 
"■'■>,  Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Associat/on 
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"'otaforipcnirs  forth  memories.  ^  It  conjures  xip 
_^  ^  fantasies^evokes  poetic  xmaqery,  provokes  the  crea- 
tive spiritj  cetetfrates  Gfe^s  mysteries. ^^It  is  never  too  earfy  nor 
too  late  to  assvme  the  title:  Waterford  Collector.  Some  begin  at 
bvrthj  others  as  nonagenarians.  ^  To  the  colkcXor,  a  piece  of 
Waterforiaystat  is  more  than  a  drinking  vessel^  more  than  a  vcise, 
adecanter,  alamp,  achandeherj  morethanafamify fteirfoorn,  more 
than  an  o&jet  dart)  it  is  an  incentive  to  lose  wdqht,  to  wbtforgive- 
nessj  a  way  to  attract  a  lover,  to  distract  a  patient,  to  symbolize 
hope,  to  aystaSize  a  dream,  to  bid  cu&eu,  to  had  the  seasons,  to 
raise  spirits,  to  damnishmelanchofy,  to  maxk  events,  to  start  tradi- 
tions, to  end  a  day)  it  is  a  noble  rite  of  passaqcf^^Bom  of  the 
i^^"^^"^^^^^^^  breath  of  man,  Waterfordis  ^e^s  child. 

Authemic  Waterfcxd  is  now  sisned.  Free  booklet.  Watefbrd  Crystal,  285  Fifth  Avmue,  NYIOOIO^ 
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The  Piaget  Polo. 
The  world's  Ultimate  Sportswatch. 


n 


This  is  a  rugged  yet  unmistakably 
elegant  t  iinepiece.  The  bracelet  is  hand- 
carved,  link-by-link,  from  a  solid  block 
of  18K  gold;  each  link  is  individually 
attached  by  a  tiny  gold  screw.  The  result 
is  a  new  dimension  in  flexibility.  The 
niaichuig  case  is  sculpted  by  hand  in 


La  Cote-aux-Fees,  Switzerland. 

Inside  is  a  precise,  thin,  electronic 
quartz  movement  that  never  needs  wind- 
ing. This  watch  is  a  total  of  136  grams 
of  18K  gold.  It  is  water-resistant.  And 
shock-resistant.  You  never  have  to 
take  it  off. 


MAYORS 

Fine  Jewelers.  Established  1S*10. 

Miami/N.  Miami  Beach/Coral  Gables/ 

Hiaieah/Hiillywood/Plantatum/ 

Ft.  Lauderdale/Pompano/Bt)ca  Raton/Orlando. 


KAI 


lxUdi\a\  quartz  movement,  waterproof,  gent's  and  ladies'  exclusive  creations  produced 
in  various  executions 
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In  advance  of  the  times, 
since  1755 


I  I  ^^  I  FOURTH  GENERATION  JEWELERS 

305  North  Rodeo  Drive.  Beverly  Hills.  California  902  1 0  •  (2  1  3)  27  1  -6664/272- 1  534 
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Believe  in  magic. 


PARFUMS 

NCOME 

PARIS 


C^N^MM 


Cover 

Photograph  by  Kenro  Izu; 
watch,  courtesy  of  North 
American  Watch,  tells  four- 
forty  o'clock. 


98  Balthus 

Now,  with  a  major 
retrospective,  the  enigmatic 
painter's  work  can  he  assessed. 
By  Michael  Peppiatt 
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86  Dinner  with  the  King 
x)f  Caviar 

How  C.  Petrossian  presides 
over  an  expanding  empire. 
Byf.'C  Snares 

92  Bravo,  Starker! 

Janos  Starker,  the  celHst's 
ceUist,  as  a  Renaissance  man. 
B)'  Naomi  Graffman 


106  Precious  Time 

A  group  ot  hejeweled  watches 
forms  a  glohe-trotting 
advertisement  for  the  Swiss 
firm  of  Piaget,  and,  ahem, 
every  expensive  one  of  them 
can  he  hought. 
B)i  T.  N.  Murari 

112  Simple  Things,  Splendid 
Forms 

Briefly,  a  pair  ot  geniuses  * 
shone  among  th^  peasant 
potters  of  the  town  ot 
La  Borne,  France. 
By  John  Fowles 

118  Pied-a-terre  in  the  Sky 
Here's  a  nice  place  to  stay,  it 
you  don't  really  want  to  live 
full-time  m  the  canyons  ot 
New  York  C'ity 
B>i  Didi  Moore 


111  A  Great  and  Sudden 
Glory 

To  a  Martini  drinker, 
pertection  comes  ice-cold 
"quicksilver-cok)rless. " 
By  jay  Jacobs 


126  The  Facts  concerning 
Oshkosh 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  is  a 

small  midwestern  city.  Can  it 

also  he  seen  as  a  work  ot  art.' 

The  author's  answer: 

Yes — sort  of 

By  William  Zander 

DEPARTMENTS 


134  The  Blumka  Tradition 

When  Leopold  Blumka  died, 
no  one  thought  his  widow 
knew  enough  to  continue  the 
att  dealership. 
By  Helen  Dudar 
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17  Connoisseur's  World 

A  chart  ot  the  progress  ot 
Western  culture  since  1500; 
computerized  haute  couture;  a 
treasury  of  gaffes;  a  dilemma  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution; 
hehind  the  scenes  at  the  U.S. 
amhassador's  residence  in 
Moscow;  and  this  month's 
choice  auctions  and 
exhibitions. 

46  Focus 

Why  Leonardo's  portrait  ot 
Ginevrade'  Benci,  m  Wash- 
ington's Natic^nal  Gallery, 
seems  so  chilly. 


56  The  Performer 

It  takes  a  great  tap  dancer 
y     about  five  minutes  to  steal 

^       My  One  and  Only. 


61  Collecting 

The  Wt)ot()n  desk  had  a 
pigeonhole  tor  every  need. 

69  Investor's  File 

Ancient  ct)ins  trom  the 
classical  world  offer  lesst)ns  in 
aesthetics  and  history  as  well 
as  scriund  value. 

145  Review 

The  rise  ot  Edward  Gibbon,  as 
recounted  by  the  historian  of 
Rome's  decline  and  tall 
himself 

150  Postscript 

Edouard  Manet  was  such  a 
severe  critic  ot  his  own  work 
that  at  least  once  he  literally 
chopped  it  up — with  a 
surprising  result. 
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Fri)m  tlic  '^alc  Inivcrsity  Art  GallcT},  authentic  rcprotiuclions  ol  important  American  tiirniturc  found  in  the  Mabel  Brady  (iarvan 
and  Related  c;ollections.  For  160  page  catalog  and  store  near  you,  send   ^=1  on  i,,  ll.irden,  Dept.  44,  McConnellsville,  N  V.  I.SiOl 
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ILLUMINA- 
ITION,^ 

PROBABLY  THE  BEST 
investment  you'll  ever  make  in 
decorating  your  home.  It's  the 
same  handmade  Waterford 
crystal  that  now  hangs  in  such 
famous  places  as  Westminster 
Abbey  and  Kennedy  Center, 
Not  only  does  it  illuminate  y    — 

home,  a  Waterford  chandt 

transforms  it.  (^^^5) 


Waterford* 


Understated  elegance  that 
speaks  for  itself. 

The  depth  and  character  ot 
our  hand-finished  alligator  accesso- 
ries come  from  repeated  polishing, 
careful  stitching  and  the  suhtleties 
of  workmanship  for  which  Trafalgar 
craftsmen  are  known. 

Trafalgar.  America's  finest 
leather  accessories  for  men  and 
women. 

TRgiFALGAK 


1983  TRAFALGAR  LTD 


A\'ail.ihle  ,it;  H.  Stucktim,  Atlanta;  Norton  Ditto,  Houston;  Nowell's/Hoopcr's,  Raleif^h,  NC.  Or  write 
Trafalgar,  P.O.  Box  115  5,  Norwalk.  CT  06856,  (800)  243-4368. 
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Heri 


[ES  ORANGE  BOX  AND  RIBBON. 


Hermes  is  unique.  Unique  in  Paris  and  unique  in 
the  world.  Unique  in  1837  and  unique  in  1983.  Just 
the  sijj;ht  ol  the  Hermes  distinetive  orange  i)0\  makes 
one's  heart  heat  faster  Hermes  Fneans  the  hest 
materials  in  the  world.  If  also  means  a 
eertai.n  style,  a  certain  "savoir-iairr".  Our 
saddles,  handhajjjs  and  our  tainous  s<  arves 


"■fhe  Hermes  earre",  are  designed,  cut,  stitehed  or  hemmed 
liy  hand  in  our  workshops  on  the  exclusive  Faubourg 
Sainf-ilonore.  \t  Hermes,  tradition  and  invention,  the 
tou<h  ol  the  craftsman  and  the  innovation  of  the 

artist,  have  prevailed  tor  more  than  a  century. 
And  all  this  awaits  you  each  lime  you 

untie  the  ribbon  oi  an  orange  box  from  Hermes. 
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.^c<  iJUtJo  SecicDi.  a  SJ  4,000*  Juurduor  uedge  that  weighs  2,655  lbs.,  Ixisan  aerodytiamic  drag  coefficient 


Introducing 

the  new  190  Class: 

the  standards 

of  Mercedes-Benz  in 

an  automobile  like 

none  before. 


MERCEDES-BENZ  hi\S  computed 
a  bold  nevs'  equation  of  space  and 
mass  and  energ\-.  Pre  )m  it  has 
emerged  a  neu-  automoti\'e  cate- 
goiA':  the  190  Class  of  gasoline-  and 
diesel-pcmered  sedans,  priced  in 
the  $24,000  range. 

Tlie  190  Class  extends  the 
uniciue  Mercedes-Benz  synthesis  of 
high  technologv;  obsessive  qualir\ 
and  sheer  driving  exhilaration  into 
territotA'  ripe  for  such  leadership. 

It  breaks  through  pre\ious 
limits.  Sets  new  performance  pa- 
rameters. Achie\'es  a  le\el  ( )f  bal- 
anced excellence  achie\'ed  by  no 
( )ther  autouK  )biles  ( )f  similar  si/e 
and  weight. 

In  sum,  the  190  Class  is  mc  )re 
than  a  new  model  fn^n  Mercedes- 
Benz.  It  is  a  new  example  for  the 
automotive  world  of  the  eighties. 

BREAKTHKOL'GH 
SUSPENSION 

The  engineers  spent  H\e  years,  and 

*.\nnii  ixini.ile  suyyt-Mt'ti  .nKcitisrd  ilciavrrd  nn 


in\estigated  TJ  \ariations  of  eight 
principal  .s\stems,  en  route  to  the 
iuultili)ik  independent  rear  sus- 
pension that  is  the  cars  crowning 
technological  acK'ance. 

It  helps  make  this  four-door 
Mercedes-Benz  a  blend  of  agilit)' 
and  stabilit\-  tliat,  Roadl-r  Track  pre- 
dicts, ". .  .will  challenge  some  of  the 
tinest  sports  sedans  in  the  world 
( )n  ju.st  about  any  road  you  choose." 

Each  rear  wheel  is  indepen- 
dentK'  located  by  H\'e  precisely 
aligned  links,  which  swing  through 
interacting  arcs  during  wheel 
mcAement  and  function  as  a  unit  to 
maintain  the  rear  w  heels  in  an 
attitude  parallel  to  the  road  surface. 
Translation:  the  190  Class  tracks  as  if 
on  rails.  Roadholding  poise  and 
adhesion  are  almost  uncanny. 

The  190  Class  is  the  trimmest 
and  lightest  Mercedes-Benz  sedan 
( )f  m(  )dern  times.  Miiltilink  suspen- 
sion makes  it  the  best-handling 
Mercedes-Benz  sedan  in  histon: 


The  new  I90E  2.3  Sedan  sc  s 
to  redehiie  four-cylinder  gasolii| 
performance-upward. 

Its  fuel-injected  2.3-liter  engie 
lifts  the  I90E  to  a  llS-mph-plus  iKt 
track  maximum,  yet  generates  h  I 
torcjue  at  low  engine  speeds  for 
responsive  snap  in  ever\'  drivinj. 
range-e\'en  in  fourth  gear  at  SS 
mph.  It  is  an  engine  superbly 
matched  with  an  automobile  th. 
almo.st  begs  for  spirited  dri\'ing. 
Smoothne.ss  v^as  not  forgotten; : 
carries  eiii^ht  crankslxift  counter- } 
weights,  plus  a  \ibration  dampef 

NENX' KIND  OF  DIESEL 

I'he  new  1901)  2.1  Sedan  equal  1' 
rex'ises  ideas  about  four-c\iindc 
eliesel  performance.  It  ad\ances 
Mercedes-Benz  die.sel  engine  ti  i 
nolog\'  to  new  levels  of  .sophistic - 
tion  and  efHciencx:  ( In  cold 
weather,  it  e\en  [^reheats  its  ow 
fuel. )  And  in  perhaps  the  mo.st 
imaginatixe  die.sel  nofse-abaten^nt 
step  of  them  all,  it  sits  eJicapsnU 
w  ithin  tlie  engine  compartmen 
surrounded  by  sound-deadenii 
panels. 

Intn )duced  simultanec  >usl\ 
with  these  new  engines  is  a  new 
fi\e-speed  manual  gearbox,  wit 
synchromesh  ex'en  on  reverse  a 
Hfth  functioning  as  an  overdri\'t 
gear  for  easier  highway  cruisin<] 
■^bu  can  order  this  manual  or 
four-.speed  automatic  \ersion  ol| 
both  the  190E  and  190  D. 

Tlie  190  Class  achieves  wh^ 
few  production  automobiles  an 
almost  no  four-door  sedans  ha\ 
e\'er  achiewd:  an  aerocKnamic 
drag  coefficient  of  0.3"^. 

W\v\l\  n  )ar  is  dulled  to  almi 
nothing.  So  obsessed  with  aerol 
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lynamic  efficieno'  were  its  design- 
ers that  they  e\'en  faired  a  \\'ind 
deflector  onto  the  undersides  of 
he  main  rear  suspension  arms,  to 
[lelp  manage  the  airfltw  streaming 
oeneath  the  car 

"WHICH  MERCEDES  IS  THIS:''" 

nto  this  l4Vi-toot  aerodynamic 
vedge  has  been  designed  civilized 
oassenger  space,  accessible  \'ia 


four  wide-opening  doors  and 
backed  by  a  deep,  rectangular 
ll.~'-cubic-foot  trunk. 

"Tlie  m(xst  astounding  thing 
ha[opens  when  you  take  the  drivers 
seat. .  .you  would  be  hard  pres.sed 
to  tell  Vihat  Mercedes  you  are  in" 
man'els  one\\'riter 

This  no  doubt  deri\'es  in  some 
meiLsure  from  the  sen.se  of  security' 
and  solidit)'  imparted  b\'  e\'en' 


Mercecies-Ik'nz.  Another  rea-son 
may  be  that  its  4]  inches  ( )f  trc  )ni 
legroom  exactly  matches  that 
found  in  the  large.st  Mercedes-Ben/ 
.sedans  built  toclay. 

The  two  supple  \vi.  )nt  1  )ucket- 
type  .seats  are  adju.stable  to  almost 
infinite  combinations  of  height, 
seatback  rake,  and  fore-and-aft 
travel.  The  standards  of  Mercedes- 
Benz  prexail  in  cx)mfort  as  they  do 
in  engineering:  the  190  Class  is 
fully  equipped  and  consummately 
well  cnifted,  down  to  its  hand- 
worked w(X)d  interior  trim. 

Tlie  190  Class  carries  forward 
intact  the  Mercedes-Benz  safet\' 
l^hilosoph)-  and  Mercedes-Benz 
,safet\-  technolog\'.  Such  critical  fea- 
tures as  collapsil:)le  front  and  rear 
body  sections,  meant  to  absorb 
kinetic  energy  in  a  major  impact, 
are  designed  in.  One  nontechno- 
logical  innoN'ation  is  worth  note: 
the  190  Class  C(  )mes  with  a  remark- 
able 48-month-or-50,00(J-mile  lim- 
ited warrant)-  as  st;indard.t 

SACRED  ST\NDARDS 

The  190  Class,  in  the  form  of  the 
new  190E  2.3  and  f90D  2.2  Sedans, 
( )pens  an  exciting  nev*'  chapter  in 
automotive  history.  It  meanwhile 
continues  one  of  tJie  oldest  tradi- 
tions in  automotive  histon'.  For 
A  hat  it  achiex'es  has  been  achie\'ed 
vN  ithout  de\'iating  by  one  single 
millimeter  from  the  sacred  stan- 
dards that  make  a  Mercedes-Be.iz  a 
Mercedes-Benz. 


s.e  no 
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The  Winterthur  Museum,  located  in 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  is  a  national  treasure  of 

196  rooms  that  contain  the  finest  examples  of  furnishings 

and  decorative  objects  produced  in  America  from  1640  to 

1840.  The  Kindel  Company  has  reproduced  a  collection  of 

24  beautiful  and  complicated  items  that  are  a  crowning 

achievement  in  precision  and  discipline. 


Martha  Washington  Lolling 
Chair.  Massachusetts,  area 
1 795.  This  Federal-style 
reproduction  is  crafted 

in  solid  mahogany  with 
boxwood  string  inlays. 
The  original  mav  be  inewed 
m  the  Billiard  Room. 


cherry,  Jeatw 


Connecticut  Chest  of  Drawers. 
Connecticut,  circa  1 760. 
This  chest  of  drawers,  handcrafted  in 

cherry,  features  strong  vertical  elements — 
pilasters  and  blocking — with 

equally  strong  horizontal 
elements — dentilmg,  shells, 
and  fillet  moldings.  The 

brasses  duplicate  the 
originals.  The  original  may 
be  seeti  in  the  Essex  Room. 


Please  send  three  dollars  for  an  album  illustrating  Kinde 

KINDEL    FURNITURE    COMPANY 


Connecticut  Canopy  Bed. 

Connecticut,  circa  1  770. 
This  Chippendale-style 
bed,  reproduced  in  cherry 
and  accented  by  solid  brass 
bolt  covers,  is  often  called 
a  'tester  becbtead.' 
The  ougmal  may  be  seen 
m  the  Essex  Room. 


Winterthur  reproduction  fabrics  by  Stroheim  &  Romann,  Inc 


Winterthur  and  I8th  Century  English/American  Collections 

PO    Box  2047,  Grand  Rapids,  MI  49501 


The  Architects  of  Time 
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Versatile,  thin,  elegant  in  ail  18  Kt.  gold.  Water  resistant.  Extremely  accurate,  very  Swiss. 
Five  year  internationa!  warranty.  Intelligently  priced  at  $4250  and  $7600. 
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Fine  (3  JevAcelry 
Hotel  Waldorf  Astoria 


Porcelains 

that  fire 

the  imagination 


Inspired  design.  Imaginative  theming.  Meticulous  craftsmanship.  Rare 
qualities  that  distinguish  Cyhis  from  all  other  porcelains.  Each  piece... 
a  delicate  balance  of  artistry  and  interpretation.  Shown,  two  from  a  collection 
of  three,  left  to  right,  Karma.  $425  and  Cynthia.  $525. 

To  own  your  first  Cybis,  is  to  become  a  collector  for  life. 

One  of  the  nation's  largest  Porcelain  Galleries 


Established  1895 

309-311  Main  Street,  Evansville,  Indiana  47708 

Ph.  Toll  Free  1-800-457-3536  •  Res.  Ph.  Collect  (812)  464-9111 

Prepaid  Shipping  Anywhere  in  the  Continental  U.S. 

Color  Catalogs  CoHnplimentary  Upon  Request. 
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FINE  WATCHES  SINCE  1791 


The  Name  Behind 
The  Finest  Swiss  Watch. 


GP 

Girard-Perregaux 


Since  its  beginnings,  in 
1791,  Girard-Perregaux  has 
consistently  demonstrated 
that  rare  ability  to  combine 
advanced  technology  with 
flawless,  innovative  styling. 
Treasured  by  such  notables  as 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  King 
Louis-Philippe  and  Emperor 


Fnmi  Ihc  Luiitrate  series  of  Quartz  Chnmomelers.  In  stainless  steel 

and  I4K  gold.  Calendar:  viriaallv  saatchproof  sapphire  crystal: 

water-resistant  to  100 feet.  Includes  Official  Certification  of  Quart: 

Chronomctrx.  Movement  guaranteed  for  3  years .  Appropriately  priced. 


Napoleon  HI.  Girard-Perre- I  tional  exhibitions,  becoming 
gaux  timepieces  quickly  a  standard  of  excellence  to 
earned  a  position  far  be-  the^rujy  discriminating 
youd   the  mere  symbols  of        ^  ' 

afHuence.  „==.™;:i„ — „j,^_=™=..==i.-™ - --^ 

Girard-Pcrrcsuux   has  Girard-Perregaux      has 

'■oniini..d  io  win'counlies-  |Oce>i  producing  chronome- 
horoh-ica!  -.vards  from  j  ters  since  the  foundmg  of 
obsnvatories  lavJ  ai  interna-J  the  Astronomic  and  Chrono- 


mctric  Observatory  at  Neu- 
chatel,  Switzerland,  in  1866. 
To  be  a  chronometer,  a  time- 
piece must  be  subjected  to 
1 3  days  of  rigorous  testing  at 
the  Observatory.  Tempera- 
ture variations  and  resistance 
Io  magnetic  fields,  as  well  as 
400  sharp  blows  aimed  at 
the  watch  case,  must  be 
withstood  without  loss  of 
precision  before  official  cer- 
tilication  can  be  awarded. 

Girard-Perregaux  takes 
pride  in  being  one  of  the  last 
major  Swiss  watchmakers 
producing  its  own  superior- 
quality  movements.  This  has 
enabled  G.P.  to  develop  a 
Quartz  Chronometer  series 
so  unwaveringly  reliable  that 
every  movement  is  guaran- 
teed for  3  years. 


Exclusive  Retailers 
Behind  Girard-Perregaux 


Adier's 

New  Orleans,  LA 

Vance  Boyd  &  Son 

Memphis.  TN 

Foster  &  Son 

Denver,  CO 

Gleim  The  Jeweler 

Palo  Alto.  CA 


Longs 

Boston,  MA 

Sidney  Mobell 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Sipe,  Townsend  &  Mahrdt  Ltd. 

lndiuna[)olis,  IN 

Tourneau 

New  York,  Bal  Harbour 

Troy  &  Company 
Pasadena,  CA 


GieABO-PERREGAUX 
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Howlfehudi  Menuliin  keeps  time. 


If  all  he  could  do  was 
play  the  violin,  that  surely 
would  be  enough. 

Yehudi  Menuhin's  en- 
thusiasm, however,  extends 
much  further. 

He  has  used  the  oppor- 
tunities that  travelling  the 
world  has  given  him  not 
just  to  delight  audiences 
with  his  playing,  but  to 
study  the  indigenous 
music  of  each  country. 

Thus  it  is  equally  likely 
that  you  will  find  Yehudi 
Menuhin  giving  a  concert 
with  Ravi  Shankar  or  Stephane  Grappelli 
as  with  a  full  orchestra. 

Throughout  the  world,  Yehudi 
Menuhin  is  recognized  as  a  truly  great 
musician.  But  he  has  been  honored  for 
far  more  than  that. 

For  the  way  in  which  he  has  used 
music  as  a  medium  for  promoting  his 
own  humanitarian  beliefs,  Yehudi 
Menuhin  has  been  awarded  an  honorary 
Knighthood,  the  Legion  d'Honneur, 


the  Belgian  Ordre  de  la 
Couronne,  the  Order  of 
Merit  from  West  Gemiany, 
and  the  Nehru  Peace 
Award. 

Of  course,  Yehudi 
Menuhin's  most  precious 
possessions  are  his  violins. 

\n  his  time,  he  has  owned 
such  masteipieces  as  a 
Stradivarius,  a  Ouamerius 
Del  (iesu,  andaCapicchioni. 

He  will  play  with  one 
favorite  for  a  year  or  so, 
and  then  change  to  another. 
But  one  instrument  that 
he  never  changes  is  to  be  found  on  his 
wrist. 

It  is  an  18kt.  gold  Rolex  Day- Date. 
That  such  a  man  as  Yehudi  Menuhin 
should  choose  a  Rolex  above  all  others  as 
his  personal  timepiece  is,  surely,  all  the 
satisfaction  we  could  ever  ask. 

•t 
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MY  EYE 


by  Thomas  Hoving 


Civilization 


Fiddling  aa)iind  on  the  C(-)mpiiter  one  day, 
I  tried  to  chart  the  course  of  some  major 
strands  of  modern  Western  civilization. 
Here's  the  readout:  a  picture  of  the  star- 
thng  f^yrations  between  briUiance  and 


rank  stupidity,  t)f  the  uplifting  effect  of 
genius  against  the  leaden  pull  of  med^ 
t)crity.  The  swings  are  violent  asj^i/e^p- 
proach  our  own  time — maybejj^iuse  we 
lack  perspective,  but  1  doi>ifnelieve  that. 


W^K^  ^"^^0^^  1600 


1700 


1800 


1900 


1983 


I've  plotted  the  rise  since  1500  conservatively,  as  linear.  An 


c-  r^a-    u       k     .    f      tU..  R..nn<,smLC  misters    then  :w.un  l.ir  Car:iv;iKKKi,  Remhr.indt,  Veliizquez,  and  Watteau.  Bang'  Up  and  out  tor  the 

!;~.^^Sci::;d  B^llh  '  de:rd:e:t- ;::s:  L  .a  losm.  .l.  ,...,  wmdm.  down  to  t,.  nUes  ot  Chnsto. 

Oa/ts.  After  centuries  on  a  hi.h,  crafts  plun.ed  with  the  Industn.il  Revolution,  to  ,  ise  with  Willia.a  Moiris.  Then  came  the  wars  and  the  crunch. 

111.  .„  t.T,  .r,.,l  ivifli  von  Srrohfim's  Grcctl  GV/TW  was  a ''reat  talkie,  nut  we  ve  been  ndinK 

Ser;-^::^^::^i^:^"::.^S=.t::^^;^^^ 

(•■ad  n,  fashion    lad  lo  fashion.  ...This  ,s  ihe  one  uitve  on  the  .raph  thai  hears  out  the  general  iheory  ot  cycles  ot  history 

;„,.„led  vill,'.f;.-..o(  the  world  Ix't^u.s  to^ive  way  to  the  reahz.itlon  that  the  world  isa-lohal  viUaKe. 

1 ,  A  I       Hh      H   ,       ,  an-  „  M  aur  c  m  ,u.,k<-  an  a^^e,  .is  with  (Jervanles.  Shakespeare,  Kant,  Dicken.,  Pniiist.  Freud,  Joyce,  or  Marx, 
ralurcuml  phildsop/i^.  Heir,  .lurt.iMi.iiiK  cin  iii.iK.     "    ^,  ,  ,,,,  i  i     i  k,  ,  „  ,r  i,  ,r^.v,.r 

..    ,  II  ,  a,  (;,.n,Hs>--  Ilk.- KeiiMndr..iu.i,  Niiiiisky  in  dance,  or  Callas  in  soiiK  cast  UinK  shadows— but  not  forever 

Pcr/,«7nm«drts.  Mediocrity  Honeriilv  prev.uls.  C,eniHs..fil..   Ss...i.Mnar.,ii   ,      "         y  t   „„ht   ,  .■  ,od  fi-ht 

,        11     ,      u,-l,    ".^,,-1    i    --1,0. ,.    ai-.dl^rahms.  Sn.ivinsky  buoys  his  aue  up  above  :eio,.ind  the  Beatles  toudit  mood  fvht. 
,\-aks,  predictably,  lor  lUh,  ...o..a,.,  ..    -H    M  ,  -  ,_..._.„,... a       n,.,„.  TK„  V„-r„r,^r,s 


Fu.s/iion 

Colitics.  Petty  politicking  anioni;  ih 

Lilc 


Mu,sic.  Pt 

Arc/iitecture.  Lofty  plateau  (ollowui 


!U.,p.iai.'.-.  Sir!,.-  ..ftei  Wren.  Spikes:  Caenii.m  lococo  and  the  Intern, ition.il  st 


yk-.  Dive:  The  Victorians. 
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Cut  TO  THE  Quick 

OLl  arti.st.s  Joii't  alw.iys  |iist  taJc 
away.  Renoir  s  t  r  a  p  p  c  (.1  r  h  c 
paintbrushes  xo  his  arrhritic  tin<^ers 
and  went  on  daiihinj.^;  Miinet's  tail- 
ing' vision  produced  the  pearly 
splendor  ot  his  water-lily  painrini^s. 
Matisse,  laid  k)w  by  Khil;  illness,  tri- 
umphantly created  his  most  \ibr.int,  joyful 
work  sitting  up  in  bed  with  scissors  flash- 
ing through  sheaves  of  painted  p.iper  to 
sum  up  the  \isual 
languaj^e  of  a  life- 
time—  lobed  leaves, 
diamonds,  stars, 
hearts,  nudes,  voids. 
On  the  walls  ot  his 
sun-washed  bedrttom 


compositions,  were  to  make  up  a  lart,'e 
book  reflecting  Matisse's  "crystalli:ed 
memories  of  circuses,  folktales,  and  voy- 
ages": "The  Nightmare  of  the  White  Ele- 
phant," "Pierrot's  Funeral,"  "The  Fall  of 
Icarus,"  "Forms,"  "Destiny,"  "Lat^oon," 
"Tobo^t^an" — a  dark  fi^'ure  with  a  ^lowinij; 
red  heart  tumblint^  throuyh  the  ni^ht  sky. 
The  book's  title,  at  first  C.'nvu.s,  became 
J((~;  —  a  compound  of  "chromatic  and 
rhythmic  imprtnasatums."  The  \'iolently 
colorful  collates  were  linked  by  a  text  that 


in    r rove nee 


the 

^lowins  shapes  were 
pinned,  surroundinj^ 
him  with  a  wind- 
stirred  blaze  of  blind- 
ing color.  "Send  me 


a  w 


hite 


cane,      lie 


m^/^ 


begged  his  publisher 
Teriade. 

This  was  during 
the  German  occupa- 
tion of  France,  in  the 

1940s.  The  cutouts,      Matissc\  "Nii^htimnc  nf  the  \\"/iirc  Hlcj'luini'.'  uMtlocti  uitli  in\jn)cd  \u\\(ir\ 
pasted  up  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^H^^H^l^^^^^^ 


flowed,  black  on  white,  in  the  artist's  own 
large  hand,  creating  an  equilibrium  be- 
tween forms  and  ideas.  "All  that  I  really 
have  to  recoLint  are  obser\'ations  and  notes 
made  during  the  course  of  my  life  as  a 
painter,"  he  wrote.  And,  "The  hand  is  but 
an  extension  of  sensitivity  and  intel- 
ligence. The  more  it  is  supple,  the  more  it 
IS  obedient."  Ot  "Drawing  with  Scissors," 
he  said,  "To  cut  to  the  ejuick  in  ct)lor 
reminds  me  of  the  direct  cutting  of  sculp- 
tors." I  lappiness  is  to  be  found  in  oneself, 
"from  a  good  day's 
work,  from  i  I  - 
luminatmg  the  fog 
th.it  surrounds  us." 
1  lis  book  was  pub- 
lished in  an  edition 
of250copiesinl947. 
When  it  appears  at 
.uiction,  it  fetches  up 
to  $40,000.  This 
m  o n  r  h  U  e  o  r ge 
Bra:iller  is  issuing  a 
faithful  reproduction 
of  the  iiriginal  that 
costs  only  $90. 
Though  Jazz  is 
Matisse's  farewell, 
his  happy  spirit  was 
never  more  exuber- 
antly expressed. 
— Eve  Auchindoss 


y\efi 


The  Laser  Fit 

The  rue  du  Faubourg-St.  Honore,  in  Pans, 
is  the  home  of  such  eminent  temples  i)t 
haute  couture  as  CJardin,  Lan\'in,  and 
Courreges — houses  that  offer  the  luxury  ot 
hand-cut  and  superbly  tailored  clothing 
made  just  for  you,  provided  that  you  are 
willing  to  pay  and  ready  to  wait.  Now,  at 
number  124,   the  computer  may  ch.ingc 


that  whole  historic  tnidition  of  elegance. 

Benoit  Bartherotte,  president  ot  the 
House  ot  Jacques  Esterel,  is  the  man  re- 
spt)nsible.  "We  are  the  bad  boys  of  fash- 
ion," Bartherotte  says  with  obvious  de- 
light, "a  couturier  for  the  nonconformist, 
always  seeking  to  escape  the  si)lemn 
chambers  of  high  fashion."  Not  that  he 
doesn't  know  what  he's  doing.  His  family 
has  been  in  the  fashion  business  tor  many 
generations,  and  he  has  learned  a  kit  about 
what  is  becoming  to  a  body.  "When  you 
come  to  me,  I  know  what  is  precisely  right 
tor  you.  You  come  to  us  t'or  a  certain  style, 
size,  and  color.  It  I  have  your  measure- 
ments 1  can  tell  right  away  it  you'\'e  chosen 
•something  not  so  good  for  you." 

Bartherotte  boldly  claims  to  have 
packed  all  of  that  skill  and  knowledge  into 
a  bank  ot  computers.  Nowadays,  when  you 
\'isit  the  Esterel  salon,  a  tailor  t.ikes  your 
measurements  and  feeds  them  into  a  com- 
puter along  with  your  specifications  for 
style,  fabric,  and  color.  If  it  happens  you 
do  not  choose  wisely,  the  computer  may 
responi.1,  "Oh,  no,  Madame,  not  tor  you. 
May  we  suggest  another  style.'  Perhaps  a 
little   .something   in    black.'"'    They    have 


A?i  Esterel  laser  al  ivark  m  the  jaetmy. 

programmed  t.ict  into  their  system,  too. 
Once  client  and  computer  have  come  to 
terms,  the  data  are  instantly  transmitted 
to  the  Esterel  factory  in  Bordeaux.  Before 
the  customer  has  left  the  Paris  .salon,  la.sers 
have  begun  slicing  intt)  the  chosen  mate- 
rial to  produce  a  perfect  cut.  Traditional 
garment  workers  then  assemble  the  pieces 
and  ship  the  item  directly  to  her.  A  num- 
ber i)t  costly  steps  will  be  eliminated  by  the 
Esterel  system:  paper  patterns,  repeated 
fittings,  nipping  and  tucking,  and  tiie 
stocking  of  many  different  kinds  ot  fabric 
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All  you  need  is  one  beautiful  drop 


was  Keeping 
e  Collection  Perfume  for  herself 


!       R        1  § 


I-     I 
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Now  that  you 
have  the  means, 

isn't  it  time 
to  consider  one 

of  the  ends? 
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at  many  Jitterent  k)cations.  At  the  long- 
est, Bartherotte  says,  the  whole  process 
fakes  a  week,  yet  there  is  no  U)ss  of  quality, 
he  insists:  "The  clothing  is  still  tailor- 
made."  As  tor  price,  a  laser-cut  dress  costs 
<iK)iit  50  percent  ot  Esterel's  charges  tor 
conventional  tailoring. 

After  a  period  ot  successful  trials  with 
selected  customers,  Esterel's  first  terminals 
opened  in  Paris  last  month.  Bartherotte 
hiipes  to  t)rter  his  clients  magnetic  data 


cards,  which  will  allow  them  to  order  his 
designs  from  terminals  in  fifty  European 
cities  and  in  New  York  ("the  closer  to 
Brooks  Brothers,  the  better").  The  big 
ct)Uturiers,  ot  course,  detest  the  very  idea 
ot  bespoke  traditions  being  reduced  to  bi- 
nary codes.  But  the  real  question  is 
whether  Bartherotte's  clients  will  come  to 
trust  his  discerning  computers.  Test  them 
with  one  simple  garment  before  ordering  a 
whole  outfit.  — Diane  Karnes  Keim 


The  Bookmaster  of  Chicago 


To  real  lo\crs  ot  bookshops,  what's  been 
happening  to  the  trade  in  the  last  twenty 
years  represents  a  seriously  disheartening 
trend.  Guided  by  the  marketing  precepts 
of  huge  chains,  the  average  bookstore  has 
taken  on  all  the  literary  charm  ot  a  super- 
market: the  glaring  lights,  the  know- 
in  )thing  clerks,  the  raucous  blatting  t)t  TV 
tie-ins,  the  decidedly  limited  shelt  space 
allotted  serious  literature  and  sclK)larship. 
It  all  follows  from  the  bottom-line  ethic 
that  looks  at  bcxiks  as  just  another  com- 


Brerif  refuses  to  sell  trds/i\  tales. 

modify.  "The  product  is  diversified  and 
you  have  to  sell  a  lot  more  to  make  a 
hundred  dollars,"  says  an  executive  tit  one 
700-store  chain.  "But  basically  it's  all  just 
a  matter  ot  merchandising." 

Happily,  cases  still  exist,  albeit 
shrinkingly,  where  books  may  be  perused 
amidst  less  unsettling  architecture  and 
where  booksellers  see  themselves  as  being 
arbiters  ot  taste  as  well  as  merchants.  This 
tradition  survives  in  the  likes  ot  Scribner's 
and  the  new  Endicott,  in  New  York;  in 
the  Francis  Scott  Key,  in  Georgetown; 
in  Grolier's,  ot  Gambridge — although  that 
was  recently  swallowed  by  a  chain — and 
in  Sessler's,  in  Philadelphia.  As  for  the 
perfect  bookshop,  however,  my  candidate 
is  Stuart  Brent's  Books,  on  Michigan  Ave- 
nue in  Chicago. 

Begun  out  ot  a  basement  in  N4^  by  the 
raspy-voiced  son  ot  a  Kievan  immigrant, 
the  store  has  been  a  literary  landmark 


practically  ever  since.  It  was  Brent,  now 
sixty-two  and  still  holding  court  in  the 
back  of  his  shop  around  the  t)ak  table 
given  him  by  Ben  Hecht,  who  provided 
Nelson  Algren  with  the  title  tor  The  Man 
with  the  Golden  Arm.  Studs  Terkel,  Mike 
Royko,  and  other  Chicago  writers  make 
his  store  t)ne  of  their  tirst  stops  on  a  tt)ur; 
Hemingway  would  regularly  come  in  from 
the  airport  while  passing  through  the  city. 
Brent's  is  also  the  only  store  in  the  country 
in  which  Saul  Bellow,  a  close  friend, 
deigns  to  sign  books.  Brent  reciprocates  by 
selling  more  hardback  copies  of  Bellow 
than  any  other  outlet.  "It  would  be  an 
absolute  outrage,"  says  Brent,  who  keeps 
some  young  writers  alive  by  pushing  their 
books  in  his  3,000-reader  monthly  news- 
letter, "tor  anyone  to  die  without  having 
read  the  wtirks  ot  Saul  Belk)w. " 

The  store  has  always  refused  to  carry 
mass-market  paperbacks,  which  he  re- 
gards as  trash.  And  unlike  the  owners  of 
most  other  stores,  which  return  books  to 
the  publisher  after  three  months.  Brent 
holds  on  tt)  the  ones  he  likes,  sometimes 
forever.  One  customer  recently  ran  across 
a  biography  of  William  Dean  Howells  on 
his  shelf  that  had  been  published  in  1963 
and  almost  immediately  went  out  of  print. 
Brent  likes  Howells. 

One  reason  he  gets  away  with  such  ec- 
centric business  practices  is  that  he  has  a 
strictly  carriage-trade  clientele.  Four  days 
after  publication  of  the  two-volume  repro- 
ductions ot  Michelangelo's  Vatican 
frescoes,  in  1982,  Brent  had  already  sold 
five  copies.  The  work  weighs  sixty-five 
pounds  and  costs  $6,000.  He  kept  a  sixth 
copy  for  himself  "Just  walking  into  his 
place  you  know  you're  in  the  presence  of 
sometine  who  loves  and  honors  good 
books,"  says  Anita  Miller,  president  of  the 
up-and-coming  publishing  firm  of  Acad- 
emy Chicago.  "He  considers  himself  as 
setting  literary  standards  for  the  city,  and 
in  a  real  sense  I  think  he  does." 

Brent  had  a  bad  moment  five  years  ago 
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when  B.  Dalton,  which  he  refers  to  as  the 
"intellectual  slum  of  the  hook  business," 
set  up  shop  diagonally  across  the  avenue 
and  tried  to  knock  him  off  "I  went  down 
on  my  knees  and  prayed  to  God  that  some- 
thing terrible  would  happen  to  them."  It 
did.  An  Arab  bought  the  Dalton  building 
shortly  after  the  company  set  up  its 
store — and  demolished  it  to  make  way  for 
a  branch  of  Bloomingdales.  — Bruce  Porter 


From  Grand  Canal 
TO  Thames 

London — "The  Genius  of  Venice,"  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  November 
25,  1983,  through  March  11,  1984.  The 

normally  staid  Royal  Academy  has  pulled 
out  all  the  stops  on  this  one.  Superlatives 
like  "biggest,"  "best,"  and  "first  ever"  iin 
characteristically  crowd  their  handout-. 
But  even  by  the  coolest  assessment."  1  he 


Dd  Piombo's  subtle  Judgment  of  Solomon. 


^ 
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Genius  of  Venice"  is  the  biggest,  the  best, 
and  the  greatest  exhibition — in  Britain,  at 
any  rate — for  many  a  long  year,  drawing 
together  the  cream  of  collections  from  all 
over  the  world.  The  last  comparable  show 
was  the  academy's  own  "Italian  Exhibi- 
tion" of  1930,  which  attempted  a  blanker 
coverage  of  Italian  art.  This  time, 
however,  the  focus  is  sharp,  concentrating 
on  the  incredible  artistic  wealth  of  one 
city-state  during  one  brief  period,  the  six- 
teenth-century High  Renaissance. 

Giorgione,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and 
Veronese  are  all  here,  as  well  as  Lorenzo 
Lotto,  Jacopo  Bassano,  and  other  lesser- 
known  painters  from  the  coastal  Veneto 
area  and  Venice's  tributary  towns  on  the 
mainland.  Many  of  the  paintings  come 
from  out-of-the-way  collections  that  few 
people  ever  see;  Titian's  Tarquin  and 
Lucretia,  from  Cambridge,  for  instance; 
Giorgione's  Portrait  uj  a  Man,  from  B;;da- 
pesf;  and  the  superb  Juii^rnenf  of  Solomori, 
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The  Doria  Pamphili  sent  Titian's  Salome. 

by  Sehastiano  del  Piomho,  which  for  a 
long  time  belonged  to  a  private  collector 
and  has  never  been  seen  in  public.  There 
is  plenty  of  sculpture,  too — by  the  likes  of 
Andrea  Riccio  and  the  Lombardi  broth- 
ers— and  a  lavish  audiovisual  display  on 
the  architecture  of  the  time  and  the  origi- 
nal setting  for  the  art.  It  all  amounts  to  a 
real  blockbuster,  and  the  lines  will  be 
long.  For  information,  call:  The  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Arts,  Piccadilly,  London,  W'lV  ODS; 
734-9052.  —John  Russell  Taylor 

Hermes  Saddles  UV 

Hermes  and  New  York  are  not  exactly 
strangers.  "We've  been  here  a  long  time," 
says  Laurent  Mommeja,  marketing  direc- 
tor of  the  Parisian  luxury  leather-goods 
firm.  But  this  month  the  New  York- 
Hermes  partnership  is  taking  a  turn  that 
should  delight  its  New  York  clientele. 

First,  a  little  history.  Hermes  began 
courting  Manhattan  society  in  1925, 
when  the  French  store  opened  a  branch 
on  East  Fifty-third  Street.  The  relation- 
ship suffered  a  rift  several  years  later. 
Hermes  on  Fifty-third  Street  went  bank- 
rupt during  the  Depression,  its  "house 
charge"  accounts  appallingly  overdrawn 
by  prominent  customers.  "We  extended 
credit  to  too  many  Astors  and  Vander- 
bilts,"  the  firm's  president,  Jean-Louis 
Dumas-Hermes,  remarks  wryly. 

By  1973,  the  specter  of  this  first  fiasco 
had  faded,  and  Hermes  opened  a  bou- 
tique, first  at  Bonwit  Teller,  then,  in  1979, 
at  Bergdorf  Goodman.  But  all  the  while, 
the  Paris  management  were  watching  and 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  open  their  own 
New  York  store  again — if  only  they  could 
find  the  right  premises,  at  the  right  rent. 
Recently,  they've  found  a  plot  that  shouid 
add  zest  to  their  New  York  courtship,  lis 
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3,000  square  feet  at  II  East  Fifty-seventh 
Street,  nestled  between  Biirherrys  Britisli 
classics  and  the  elegant  antiquities  at 
James  Robinson.  And  the  price  fits  tlie 
requirements  ot  their  modest  budget. 
"Hermes  is  very  much  a  tamily-ovvned 
company,"  says  Mommeja,  "so  its  re- 
sources are  not  lar^e." 

Family  ownership  is  part  of  the  Hermes 
tradition,  which  dates  back  to  18  37. 
Thierry  Hermes,  a  skilled  French  h;irness 
maker,  set  up  shop  in  that  year  where  the 
Olympia  Theater  is  now.  Subsequent  (gen- 
erations ot  Hermes  moved  the  hrm  to  24, 
rue  du  Faubourg-St.  Honore  and  led  it  to 
diversify  into  pret-a-porter,  jewehy, 
leather,  and  accessories.  Still,  most  oi 
their  relatively  new  items  retain  a  hint  ot 

TWDesautels 
Dilemma 

For  well  over  a  decade  the  Smithsonian's 
collection  ot  rare  gems  and  exotic  minerals 
has  been  preeminent.  Its  curator  Paul  De- 
sautels,  a  soft-spoken  man  with  utter  con- 
fidence in  his  own  judgment,  became  a 
legend  in  museum  circles  as  a  master  col- 
lection builder  and  a  worldwide  catalyst 
for  private  and  institutional  trading  of 
specimens.  When  he  stepped  down  last 
summer,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  he  left  a 
$100  million-plus  legacy,  which  will  be- 
dazzle generations  ot  visitors  to  the  Na- 
tional Museum  ot  Natural  History. 

"Without  sounding  too  egotistical,  how 
do  1  say  it?"  Desautels  told  a  reporter  ear- 
lier this  year.  "I  have  made  this  collec- 
tion— the  gem  collection  particularly,  but 
also  the  mineral  collection — the  finest  ot 
its  kind  ever  assembled." 

Even  so,  he  leaves  behind  not  only  the 
fabulous  diamonds  and  sapphires,  azurites 
and  natural  golds,  but  also  a  disturbing 
series  of  questions  about  how  the  collec- 
tion was  built. 

Museum  records  show  that   Desautels 

DcMutds  and  some  of  his  "world  heaters" 
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sold  or  traded  off  gems  and  minerals  be- 
queathed to  the  Smithsonian  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  never  leave  the  collection. 
This  he  did,  not  for  his  personal  enrich- 
ment, but  to  enhance  the  collection  with 
superior  specimens.  Inventt)ry  records  of 
gems  were  a  shambles.  The  museum  be- 
came a  haven  for  donors  seeking  lucrative 
tax  shelters  whose  appraisals  and  deduc- 
tions for  such  gifts  sometimes  exceeded  a 
thousand  times  their  purchase  price.  The 
esteemed  curator — ignoring  a  time-htin- 
ored  ban  on  selling  specimens — secretly 
sold  precious  minerals  out  ot  the  display 
cases  to  a  private  dealer  to  raise  money  for 
future  acquisiticms.  He  also  accepted  large 
fees  to  help  private  ct)llectors  find  and 
procure  rare  gems  tor  their  collections — 
one  of  which  is  reputed  to  be  the  finest 
private  assortment  in  the  country.  De- 
sautels admits  that  such  consulting  ar- 
rangements are  not  encouraged  by  the 
museum,  because  ot  the  obvious  conflict  ot 
interest.  But,  he  responds,  he  lent  his 
expertise  and  his  contacts  in  the  mineral 
world  to  private  collectors  in  the  belief 
that  ultimately  the  collections  would  be 
given  to  the  Smithsonian. 

An  internal  audit  at  the  Smithsonian,  a 
series  of  investigative  articles  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  congressional  hearings 
have  detailed  the  questionable  dealings. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  audited 
dozens  of  donors  and  disallowed  numen)us 
deductions,  and  a  federal  grand  jury  is  ex- 
amining Desautels's  myriad  gem  and  min- 
eral transactions.  For  the  revered  Smithso- 
nian, the  glare  ot  public  scrutiny  has  been 
awkward.  The  institutions  top  administra- 
tt)rs  have  submitted  the  institution  to  a  self- 
examination.  Changes  have  been  made  in 
the  way  in  which  gems  and  minerals  can  be 
acquired  and  disposed  of  with  new  safe- 


the  equestrian:  silver  cuff  links  are  shaped 
like  stirrups;  belt  buckles  are  stamped  with 
the  Hermes  emblem,  a  carriage. 

The  New  York  store,  which  hopes  to 
open  the  end  of  this  month,  will  look  as 
much  as  possible  like  its  Parisian  progeni- 
tt)r.  The  same  elegant  arches  will  reveal 
classic  Hermes  merchandise;  the  same 
thimble-shaped  lamps  will  illuminate  the 
store's  hushed  alcoves.  The  interior,  de- 
signed by  Rene  Dumas,  will  be  similarly 
subdued  and  elegant,  with  polished  wood 
and  mirrors  echoing  the  rich  tones  of 
leather  and  suede — less  a  store  than  a  posh 
salon.  Mommeja  sees  the  New  York  store 
as  a  lavish  "embassy"  representing  the 
Hermes  tradition.  It  could  revive  any  love 
affair.  — Rose  Kernoehan 

guards  to  protect  donors'  rights  as  well  as 
the  Smithsonian's  integrity. 

Ironically,  the  scandal  raises  hard  ques- 
tions about  the  Smithsonian,  too.  De- 
sautels was  applauded  for  forming  the 
institution's  collection  but  was  never  given 
a  budget  large  enough  to  purchase  even 
some  of  the  more  modest  specimens  he 
acquired,  much  less  the  "world  beaters,"  as 
he  likes  to  tout  the  more  sensational  ones. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  today  Desautels 
asks  why  after  so  many  years  the  institu- 
tion that  applauded  his  aggressiveness  and 
gave  him  free  rein  now  chastises  him  feu 
methods  that  were  his  hallmark.  "I  feel 
like  I've  been  had,"  Desautels  admits, 
"and  I'm  trying  not  to  be  bitter." 

The  inquiry  has  sent  tremors  through 
the  gem  and  mineral  halls  of  other  mu- 
seums— the  Carnegie;  the  American  Mu- 
seum ot  Natural  History,  in  New  York;  the 
Academy  ot  Natural  Sciences,  in  Phila- 
delphia. For  the  Smithsonian,  the  new 
constraints  on  accessioning  and  deacces- 
sioning  spell  the  end  of  an  exciting  era  of 
expansion,  a  period  that  could  properly  be 
called  the  Desautels  era.  — Ted  Gup 


Great  Gaffes 


Sheridan's  Mrs.  Malaprop  popularized  it: 
"Illiterate  him,  1  say,  quite  from  your  mem- 
ory," and  "He  is  the  very  pineapple  ot 
politeness!" 

The  faux  pas  crosses  political  bound- 
aries. During  his  1977  tour  of  Poland, 
Jimmy  Carter  suffered  under  the  inspired 
translation  ot  his  interpreter,  S.  Seymour. 
Astonished  Poles  at  the  Warsaw  airport 
understood  the  U.S.  president  to  have 
said  that  he  had  "left  America  never  to 
return."  And  the  American  diplomat 
Wirren  Austin  prt)bably  had  Metternich 
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THE  BESTSIEIMG  FMGRANGE 
IN  BEVERl^  HILLS. 


spinning;;  in  his  <^ra\'e  with  his  advice  to  tlie 
Arabs  and  Israelis  to  "sit  down  and  settle 
their  ditterences  like  ^'ood  Christians." 

More  recently,  the  taux  pas  has  become 
a  national  pastime,  under  Ronald  Reagan. 
Press  secretaries  listen  tt)  presidential  ut- 
terances— trom  his  toasting  "to  the  people 
of  Bolivia"  at  a  state  dinner  in  Brazil  to  his 
greeting  Samuel  Doe,  the  leader  of  Libe- 
ria, as  Chairman  Moe — with  the  antic- 
ipation of  firemen  waiting  to  catch  a  vic- 
tim leaping  from  a  htjuse  on  fire. 

Contemporary  pt)liticians,  however, 
have  honeyed  tongues  compared  with  John 
R  O'Brien,  mayor  of  New  York  in  1933, 
when  Tammany  Hall  collapsed.  Down- 
town, the  mayor  protested  his  innocence  to 
the  Seabury  Commission  on  corruption  in 
government;  uptown,  the  mayor  told  a 
Harlem  audience,  "My  heart  is  as  black  as 
yours."  He  didn't  entice  the  Jewish  vote, 
either,  when  he  told  a  synagogue  audience 


that  he  had  always  admired  that  ".scientist 
e)t  scientists  Albert  Weinstein." 

Tt)day,  nobody  rank.s  higher  in  the  ser- 
vice ot  gaucherie  than  that  absent-minded 
knight  Sir  Jt)hn  Gielgud.  During  the  dress 
rehearsal  ot  a  Mo:art  opera  that  he  was 
guest-directing  at  Covent  Garden,  some- 
thing went  wrong  onstage.  Gielgud  re- 
portedly shouted,  "Oh,  stop,  stop,  stop! 
Do  stop  that  dreadtt)!  music!" 

The  dull  thud  ot  a  social  gaffe  is  rarely 
audible  within  our  major  cultural  institu- 
tions. Nevertheless,  between  October  17 
and  December  3,  1961,  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  anticipated  the  conceptual 
movement  with  their  showing  ot  Matisse's 
Le  Bateau.  It  was  hung  upside  down. 

Insulting  royalty  has  been  in  fashion 
since  Beau  Brummell's  famous  inquiry  ot 
Byron,  "Geordie,  who's  your  tat  friend.'" 
The  friend  was  King  George  IV.  A  man 
who  took  this  suicidal  custom  to  the  very 


edge  was  Ivan  the  Terrible's  baker.  When 
the  czar,  who  had  personally  decapitated 
halt  the  population  ot  Novgort)d,  dis- 
covered a  cockroach  in  one  of  his  favorite 
rolls,  he  sent  for  the  baker.  "What's  this?" 
Ivan  asked.  The  baker  popped  the  object 
into  his  mouth,  chewed,  gulped,  and  said, 
"It  was  a  raisin,  Your  Majesty." 

On  the  other  hand,  an  eighteenth-cen- 
tury ancestor  ot  the  Knight  ot  Glin,  Colo- 
nel Fitzgerald,  would  not  swallow  insults. 
It  is  remembered  that  a  stranger  once 
walked  up  to  him  and  remarked,  "I  smell 
an  Irishman."  The  colonel  replied,  "Well, 
you'll  never  smell  ant)ther  one,"  and  sliced 
the  man's  nose  off  on  the  spot. 

The  faux  pas  is  epitomized  by  the  last 
words  of  the  Union  general  John  Sedg- 
wick. Looking  over  the  parapet  at  enemy 
lines  during  the  battle  of  Spotsylvania,  he 
sneered,  "They  couldn't  hit  an  elephant  at 
this  dist. . . "  — Tom  Matthews 


The  Secret  OF 

Stradjvarius 

How  did  Guarnieri,  Stradivari,  and  the 
other  great  violin  makers  ot  the  eighteenth 
century  achieve  their  unique  clear,  sweet 
tone — a  golden  sound  that  hasn't  been 
equaled  since,  despite  the  advance  ot  mod- 
em technology?  The  answer,  it  turns  out, 
lay  not  only  in  the  masters'  unparalleled 
methods  ot  design  and  construction  but 
also  in  their  treatment  ot  the  wood  and 
their  varnish.  The  secret  ot  the  varnish  had 
seemed  irretrievably  lost  for  the  preceding 
two  hundred  years,  ever  since  northern 
Italian  violin  makers,  annoyed  that  their 
successors'  apprenticeships  had  become 
much  shorter  than  their  own,  spitefully 
"forgot"  the  tormula.  But  now  an  electron 
microscope  and  the  latest  analytical  tests 
have  enabled  a  Texas  A&M  University 
biochemistry  professor  finally  to  rediscover 
the  varnish's  composition. 

Hungarian-born  Joseph  Nagyvary,  an 
amateur  violinist  and  violin  maker,  has 
found,  among  other  things,  traces  of  pure 
gold  in  a  varnish  chip  from  a  1669  Guar- 
nieri violoncello  owned  by  Paul  Kat:,  oi 


Modern  varnish  clogs  wood  cells  (left);  hi agyvary's  formula,  demsed  to  coat  strmged  mstru- 
ments  the  way  Guarmeri's  did,  seals  pores  hut  does  not  fill  them. 


the  Eastman  School  ot  Music  and  the 
Cleveland  Quartet.  "Not  a  massive 
amount,"  Nagyvary  admits,  "but  at  least  a 
thousand  times  what  you'd  find  naturally." 
While  studying  sixteenth-century  Italian 
literature,  he  found  that  the  masters  used 
beer,  t)x  bile,  and  oxblood.  "Clearly  for 
their  tormula  the  master  violin  makers 
went  to  the  leading  scientists  ot  their 
time,  the  alchemists.  The  gold  may  have 


affected  the  violins'  tone;  it  also  was  cos- 
metic, accounting  tor  the  wood's  rich 
color."  It  may  also  have  been  intended  to 
turn  the  instruments  into  jewels.  "These 
masterpieces  weren't  for  ordinary  people 
but  for  kings  and  princes. " 

When  in  1977  Nagyvary  read  a  report  to 
the  Violin  Society  on  his  first  ten  years  of 
studies,  he  elicited  patronizing  smiles. 
Undeterred,  he  continued  his  research. 
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It  wasn't  easy.  But  nGvy-after  all  those  work-in  lunches . ..  late  nights 
...and  weekendsaway^ouVemade  if  tothe  top  of  your  field. 
.  You  deserve, a  caratrthf  fop  of  its  field.  AmeriGa^rluxur^': ; ; :; 


A  car  f  hat^says-j;nside:and;0ufe:-fp^^^ 
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We  sing,  paint,  play,  sculpt|i 
cheer,  strum,  weave,  laughit 


In  Spain* 


Not  in  the  least  an  over- 
statement for  the  country  with 
Europe's  oldest  continually 
inhabited  city— Cadiz,  est. 
1300  B.C. 

Nor  for  the  country  in  which 
today's  Europeans  choose  to 

October  through  January 
Events  Calendar. 

Oct.  1.  Madrid  Fall  Season 
begins.  Now  is  the  lime  when  this 
great  world  city's  dozens  of  major  art 
galleries  reopen  their  doors  with  new 
exhibitions. 

Oct.  9.  El  Grove  Shellfish-Eating 
Celebration  in  Galicia.  A  perfect 
spot  to  try  your  first  delicious  taste 


spend  their  own  vacation  time. 

And  just  what  is  it  that 
draws  the  knowledgeable  Pari- 
sian, Londoner,  Roman  and 
American  to  this  ancient,  ac- 
tive land? 

Once  you  realize  that  this 

of  Spain -this  charming  northwest 
fishing  village  during  its  most  suc- 
culent of  annual  festivals. 
October  and  November.  Interna- 
tional Music  Festival  and  Opera 
Season  of  Barcelona.  .4  variety 
of  world-renowned  performers  - 
including  such  great  Spanish  artists 
as  Teresa  Berganza.  Montserrat 
Caballe  and  Placido  Domingo- 
appear  in  cosmopolitan  Barcelona 


single  country  embraces  some 
of  the  craggiest  mountain 
reaches,  the  most  golden- 
beach  coasts,  the  most  chal- 
lenging ski  slopes,  the  richest 
wine  regions,  the  most  exalted 
and  lively  of  art  life  and 

November  Onward.  Ski  Season 
commences  all  over  Spain. 

Choose  from  the  major  popular 
resorts  in  the  Pyrenees  mountains, 
the  Sierra  Nevadas  or  within  an 
hour' s  ride  of  Madrid  itself.  Note: 
Some  stay  open  through  late  April. 
November  Beach  Life.  Just  a 
2-hour  drive  south  of  Skiing! 
Ski  the  dramatic  slopes  of  Granada 
in  the  morning:  then  spend  your 


treasures  in  all  Europe  — its 
attractions  become  clear. 
Take  with  us  (below)  a 
trip  through  an  "appetizer 
calendar"  of  these  next  four 
months  and  you'll  begin  to 
understand  the  multiple 

afternoon  in  the  mild  temperatures  i 
the  blue  Mediterranean. 
November.  Golf.  With  tem- 
peratures in  the  low  70'  s,  golf  on 
the  II  major  courses  along  the 
Costa  del  Sol  is  definitely  in  full 
swing -and  with  fewer  golfers  to 
contend  with  than  in  summer 
December.  Christmas  in  Spain. 
The  entire  month  is  given  over  to 
the  colorful  celebrations  and 


Spain.  Itk  all  Europe  in  a  single  country 


tV 


^ast,  dance,  weep, 

nd  create  for  all  the  world 


a  )xs  and  delights  of  Spain, 
'f  course,  not  until  you've 
Hiicked  your  bag  for  your 
a  in  a  castle  that  costs  you 
s'ttle  as  $62  a  day  for  two 
1  igh  season,  including 
\\i  marvelous  meals,  will 

r  aralions  for  the  year's  most 
n  >rtcint  holiday.  From  the  spe- 
w  stands  that  sell  Christmas  deco- 
%  'tis  in  almost  every  city  and 
ii  ge  to  the  magnificent  music  in 
V  athedrals . 

i'  mming  in  the  Canaries.  Only 
iurs  flight  from  Madrid,  the 
I  e"  in  Christmastide  takes  on 
r.  her  jolly  meaning  with  a  splash 
'  <"•('  famed  siihiropical  islands. 


the  full  glocy— and  unmatch- 
able  economy— of  Spain  be- 
come apparent. 

To  take  advantage  of  the 
more  than  two  hundred 
different  tours  that  are  avail- 
able right  now,  speak  to 

New  Year's  Eve.  All  Madrid 

gathers  at  the  Piierta  del  Sol  with 

little  bags  of  grapes.  At  the  stroke  of 

midnight  everyone  pops  one-grape- 

per-chime  in  the  mouth. 

If  you  manage  the  whole  mouthful, 

what  a  year  ahead  for  you.  {If  not, 

proceed  with  caution.') 

Jan.  6.  Feast  of  the  Epiphany.//; 

parades  all  over  Spain,  the  "Three 

Wise  Men"  distribute  candv  to 


your  Travel  Agent.  And  for 
our  very  complete  new  "Six 
Months'  Calendar  for  Spain," 
just  contact  the  National 
Tourist  Office  of  Spain  near- 
est you  (see  addresses 
listed  below). 

throngs  of  children  from  their  gaily 
festooned  floats.  And.  for  the  adults, 
stores  begin  remarkable  post- 
Christmas  sales. 
January  Blooms.  Almond 
Blossom  Season  on  Majorca.  On 
this  enchanting  island  where  Chopin 
and  Georges  Sand  romanced, 
January  explodes  with  these  tiny 
white  and  pink-hued  blossoms  that 
are  the  first  harbingers  of  Spring. 


Above  pictures.  I.  to  r 

1.  A  "Tuna"  (student  minstrel  group) 
from  Madrid  University. 

2.  Detail  of  Velazquez  17th  century 
portrait.  Las  Meninas.  Prado 
Museum.  Madrid. 

3.  Picasso's  20th  century  rendition  of  the 
Velazquez.  Picasso  Museum.  Barcelona. 

4 .  '  'Carnival  of  Cadiz ' '  —  one  of  many 
festivals  that  take  place  in  February  all 
over  Spain. 

5.  Flamenco -one  of  the  best-known 
examples  of  Spain '  s  folklore . 

6.  '  'Giants  &  Blockheads' '  parade  in 
Madrid's  Plaza  Mayor 

7.  Jerez  is  noted  for  both  its  sherry 
and  for  this  incredible  method  of 
pouring  it. 


f  ional  Tourist  Office  of  Spain 

(/York:  665  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yopk,  NY  10022,  Tel;  (212)  759-8822  •  Houston:  4800  The  Galiena,  5085  Westheimer,  Houston,  TX  77056,  Tel:  (713)840-7411 
I  :ago:845  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60611,  Tel:  (312)  944-0215*  San  Francisco:  i  Hallidie  Plaza,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102,  Tel:  (415)  346-81(X) 


Hampton  Court 

and  Mark  Hampton 

snared 

the  same  lion. 


The  Hampioii  Courl  ol  Henry  VllI 
and  the  Hamplon  houses  ol  interior 
desifjncr  Mark  Hamplon  have  Lee  Jofa 
hons  rompinu  on  sofas  and  draperies 
To  see  the  complete  collection  of 
captivallnji  l.ee  Jola  labrlcs. 
visit  the  DAD  Building  with  your 
desifiner.  979  I'hird  Avenue, 
New  York,  and  in 
other  ma|or 
cities   12121 
889-3900 


Lee  Jofti 


Atlanta    Boston    Ct^icago    Dollos    Denver 

Houston     Los  Angeles     r^/liami     New  Yofl< 

Priiladelphio    Son  Francisco    Woshinglon    London 


From  our  collection  of  Meissen 


Figures  of  a  pikeman  and  a  river  god.  both  probably  modelled  by 
J.  J.  Kaendler,  circa  1750. 

Height  of  the  pikeman  7  inches.  Length  of  the  river  god  ^Vt  inches. 

Shown  with  a  flautist  from  "Die  Madchenkapelle"'  series, 
also  circa  1750.  Height  5  inches. 

The  Meissen  Shop 

343  Worth  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  2277 
Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480  (305)  832-2504 

Oik'  iij  iJw  liHcsi  sdccUoiVs  <>l  aiittciiie  Meissen  in  ihc  iimiur\. 
We  arc  uJnux  \  inhiesieil  i'l  piinlunini;  fine  amiqiie  Meissen,  one  piece  or  a  collei  lion . 
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And  although  he  still  has  a  way  ro  go,  he 
has  already  produced  a  violin  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  concert  violinist  Isidor  Saslav,  a 
professor  at  the  Peabody  Institute  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  lightning 
response,  like  the  classic  violins'.  Saslav's 
own  violin  was  made  in  1979  by  the  noted 
modern  luthier  Sergio  Peresson. 

Nagyvary's  electron  microscope  reveals 
that  the  varnish  sealed — but  did  not  fill — 
the  pores  in  the  wood.  Clearly,  modem 
"advanced"  formulas  have  overreached 
their  purpose.  "In  a  new  instrument,"  he 
says,  "where  the  cells  are  predominantly 
and  randomly  closed,  you  get  too  many 
overtones  of  the  wrong  nature.  Not  only 
the  fundamental  notes  and  the  first  har- 
mt:>nics  and  the  second  and  third  ones,  but 
almost  all  of  those  of  equal  strength.  The 
note  gets — how  shall  1  say? — diluted.  You 
can  liken  the  effect  to  playing  thousands  of 
flutes  all  together,  with  all  their  holes 

A  "Texas  Guamieri"  sounds  al- 
most like  the  real  thing. 

open.  They  play  one  note.  But  close  some 
of  the  holes  randomly  in  some  of  the  flutes 
and  all  of  them  in  others  and  you  get  a 
discord,  not  one  note  but  a  mixture." 

Finding  the  time  and  money  for  his 
research  has  not  been  Nagyvary's  only 
obstacle.  The  big  problem  is  obtaining  old 
wood  and  varnish  to  study  Dealers  are 
uncooperative  because,  they  say,  they  do 
not  want  it  known  that  they  will  allow 
even  a  speck  to  be  chipped  off  an  instru- 
ment. The  sliver  from  the  Katz  cello  was 
attainable  only  because  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  the  bridge  was  shortened  about 
half  an  inch,  and  the  scrap  of  wood  was 
saved.  Nagyvary  has  another  source  that 
he  has  promised  to  keep  secret. 

He  has  arranged  to  have  Italians  and 
mainland  Chinese  make  instruments  for 
him  that  he  will  varnish  when  he  has 
perfected  his  formula — in  a  few  years.  He 
will  sell  these — profitably — for  about  a 
hundredth  of  the  price  of  the  best  origi- 
nals. But  money  isn't  his  main  goal.  He 
simply  hums  to  play  his  own,  personal 
Texas  Guamieri.  — DavidLampe 

WOLFGANq  AND  THE 

Magic  Dragon 

In  recent  years,  Hollywood  has  turned  out 
one  smash  hit  after  another  starring  not 
people  but  talking  tin  cans,  thinking  com- 
puters, and  replicants.  Now  Germany  is 
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Force  10    from  Fred;  rings. 


earrings,  chains  and  bracelets 
in  18k  yellow  gold  and 
stainless  steel  in 
nautical  cable.  From  $500. 


The  Royal  Oak  Day-Dote  or  Dote 
Water-resistant  to  300  feel.  For  men 
and  women  in  18k  gold 

and  stainless  steel, 

18k  gold,  or  all  steel.  From  $2700 


HieiarsPiguet 


FRED 

JOAILLIER^ '  ® 


401  NORTH  RODEO  DRIVE  •  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA  90210  ■  213/278-3733 

THE  GALLERIA  •  5015  WESTHEIMER  ■  HOUSTON,  TEXAS  77056  ■  713/960-9441 

THE  GALLERIA  ■  13350  DALLAS  PKWY  ■  SUITE  1375  ■  DALLAS,  TEXAS  75240  ■  214/458-9012 

701  FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  55TH  ST  ■  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022  •  212/832-3733 


Demoralize  thy  neighbor. 


It's  one  thing  to  trundle  by  in  a 
Bentley,  Jaguar,  Mercedes  or  the  like.  Everyone  in  your  neighborhood  has  one  of  those. 

It's  quite  another  thmg  to  come  in  for  a  landing  in  your  Lagonda. 

The  Lagonda  is  an  Aston  Martin  and  Aston  Martin  reflects  your  personal  style:  everyone 
knows  that  you  have  one,  but  no  one  knows  exactly  what  it  is.  The  Lagonda  is,  in  fact,  the 
automotive  paradox. 

For  example,  at  a  time  when  many  cars  are  made  largely  by  robots,  the  Lagonda  is  made 
entirely  by  hand.  The  alumiinum  body  panels  are  hammered  into  shape,  welded,  sanded  and 
finished  with  23  coats  of  lacquer.  (It  has  been  said  that  looking  at  the  finish  of  a  Lagonda  is 
like  faUing  into  a  pool.)  Even  the  engine  is  hand-made  and  signed  by  one  of  our  four  engine 
builders. 

The  paradox  continues. 

The  Lagonda  is  powerfid  and  fast.  Should  you  wish  to  drive  at  one-fifth  the  speed  of 
sound,  this  is  the  safest  car  in  the  world  to  do  it  in. 

For  all  its  power,  handhng  capabihty,  and  advanced  electronic  instrumentation,  the 
Lagonda  is  a  remarkably  rehable  and  essentially  simple  car. 

We  build  the  Lagonda  at  the  rate  of  three  a  week.  Twenty-four  are  designated  for  the 
LInited  States  market  each  year.  That's  about  as  fast  and  as  many  as  we  can  manage. 

Should  your  neighbors  ask  you,  as  you  ghde  by,  what  kind  of  car  the  Lagonda  is,  by  aU 
means  teU  them.  Should  they  ask  where  they  can  get  one,  teU  them  they  probably  can't. 

Tliat  should  do  it. 

Write  for  oiu*  brochiu-e. 

Aston  Martin  Lagonda,  342  W.  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  CT  06830,  (203)  629-8830 
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following  the  American  lead  and  is  strik- 
ing back.  Its  weapon:  a  friendly,  ten-foot 
dragon  that  brings  good  luck  and  can  fly.  It 
has  gloriously  shimmering  white  scales,  a 
crinkly,  turned-up  nose,  and  big  brown 
eyes  that  could  melt  Darth  Vader's  heart. 
Its  debut  for  American  audiences  will  be 
next  summer,  when  Neue  Constantin's 
film  The  Endless  Story  is  released.  Financed 
at  sixty  million  marks  and  reportedly  sup- 
ported by  a  Warner  Brothers  share  of  $11 
million,  this  is  Europe's  most  expensive 
film  project  to  date.  The  plot  is  based  on 
Michael  Ende's  runaway  best-seller  The 
Endless  Story,  a  fairy  tale  about  the  adven- 
tures of  an  awkward  little  boy  who  saves 
the  mythical  kingdom  of  Fantasia  from 
oblivion.  To  hedge  all  bets,  the  film  is 
being  shot  in  English,  using  American 
actors;  the  German  sound  track  will  be 
dubbed  in  later. 

Wolfgang  Petersen,  who  received  six 
Oscar  nominations  for  his  last  movie.  Das 
Boot,  is  the  director.  At  forty-two,  and 
with  more  than  twenty  films  to  his  credit, 
Petersen  is  Germany's  most  successful  film- 
maker. "1  don't  want  people  to  think  of  me 
as  a  specialist  for  heavy,  Teutonic  mate- 
rials," he  said  recently  during  a  break  on 
the  set,  near  Munich.  "I  am  enjoying  my- 
self tremendously  with  the  dragon  and  all 


Germany's  good-luck  dragon  is  Petersen. 

the  other  tabled  creatures  in  this  story." 
Watching  him  shoot  a  tiny  scene  shows 
how  deeply  Petersen  is  immersed  in  the 
project.  A  little  boy,  dressed  in  one  of 
those  olive-colored  suede  suits  found  only 
in  fairy  tales,  is  huddled  in  the  arms  of  the 
dragon,  who  lies  snoring  on  a  rugged 
mountaintop.  Again  and  again  the  boy 
has  to  raise  the  dragon's  giant  paw  and 
tiptoe  away  without  disturbing  the  sleep- 
ing creature.  Petersen  scrutinizes  every 
shot  on  instant  replay.  Not  good  enough. 
Another  take:  the  dragon  snores  perfectly, 
every  one  of  his  silvery  scales  is  in  place, 
the  boy  shows  just  the  right  concern  for  his 
companion.  "Cut,"  Petersen  interrupts. 
"That  wasn't  right,  Noah,"  he  explains 


patiently  to  the  child;  "yt)u  were  leaning 
on  him  too  heavily.  He  wtiuld  wake  up." 

Petersen  admits  he  would  like  to  show 
the  world  that  special  effects  are  not  the 
exclusive  domain  of  Hollywood.  "Why 
should  tuily  the  Americans  make  spec- 
tacular movies.'"  he  grins.  And  to  make 
sure  that  all  the  wondrous  dragt)ns,  tur- 
tles, and  sphinxes  in  The  Endless  Story  are 
truly  awe-inspiring,  he  has  hired  Brian 
Johnson,  who  created  special  effects  in 
Alien  and  The  Empire  Strikes  Back. 

All  this  hardly  enchants  the  authtir, 
Michael  Ende.  "They  have  made  my  bt)ok 
into  another  creature  film,"  he  complains. 
"They  spent  one  million  marks  on  a  giant 
racing  snail  without  even  knowing 
whether  it  would  be  used!  The  script  kills 
you  with  cliches."  But  Petersen  is  unfazed: 
"I  had  similar  problems  with  the  autlmr  of 
Das  Boot.  If  ever  an  author  is  happy  with 
my  script,  I'll  worry. "  — HelgaTilton 

Golden  Touches 

New  York — "Contemporary  Classics," 
at  the  Edward  H.  Merrin  Gallery, 
November  15-December  25,  1983.  A 
ring  that  might  have  been  worn  by  a 
Prankish  king,  a  necklace  that  could  have 
come  from  a  pharaoh's  tomb  woven  in  five 


vunuiactufctsoi  loriei  KCQuisiiei  rennaiigons  Limiieo  Lonaon 

Penhaligon's 

41  Wellington  Street  London  wc2 

TfetEPHONE     lH8Jb21M) 


Just  a  selection  of  our  classical  scents  and  old 

English  silver  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  An  exceptional 

gift,  charmingly  wrapped  and  available  from  PenhaJigons  in 

Covent  Garden,  Harrods  and  Simpsons. 
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A  tourmdline  ring,  ummght  in  iwcniy-Hvo- 
karat  gold.  ai\d  a  blue  topaz  acorn  pcmLmt. 

shades  of  gold  wire  beaten  to  airy  thinness 
(1/10,000  of  an  inch) — these  jewels  are 
part  of  a  small  treasure  hoard  created  hy 
two  women  who  have  been  reinventing 
the  techniques,  long  lost,  used  by  the  jew- 
elers of  the  ancient  world.  It  is  the  first 
collection  of  modem  work  shown  by  the 
Merrin  Gallery,  whose  specialty  is  antiq- 
uities and  pre-Columbian  artifacts. 

Noma  Copley  and  Jean  Stark  came  to 
jewelry  by  happy  accident.  Copley  was  a 
collector  and  friend  of  the  Surrealist 
painters  (her  first  jewel  was  a  silver  neck- 

CHOICE  AUCTIONS 

Month  after  month  1  tt)cus  on  the 
obvious,  dramatic  sales,  giving 
only  scant  attention  to  more  mod- 
est opportunities,  for  lack  of 
space.  But  this  month,  at  the  risk 
of  incurring  the  wrath  of  stnne  collectors 
who  doubtless  would  wish  me  to  shut  up 
and  leave  them  to  their  uncrowded  plea- 
sures, I  will  direct  your  gaze  to  some  of  the 
less  obviously  prepossessing  auctions  that 
in  usual  circumstances  get  lost  in  the  cut- 
ting room. 

New  York— Phillips,  November  3, 1983. 
English  and  Continental  furniture  and 
decoration.  Phillips  does  a  good  business 
with  these  monthly,  largely  estate-sourced 
sales.  The  eighteenth-century  German 
walnut  secretaire  on  page  36  is  a  wonderful 
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iccklace  frosted  with  duunonds. 


tie);  Stark  was  a  painter:  "I  had  never  worn 
jewelry  and  had  no  interest  in  it."  The 
women  met  through  Robert  Kulicke,  a 
painter  experimenting  with  jewelry.  He 
converted  Stark  first,  and  together  they 
opened  a  school  to  teach  their  re- 
example,  although  1 
suspect  it  will  be 
hard  to  sell  in  the 
American  market  for 
ten  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand of  today's  dol- 
lars. But  some  quite 
fine  English  Regency 
r(.)sewood  pieces  are 
bound  to  do  well.  If 
you  don't  buy  now, 
you  can  probably 
expect  to  kick  yourself 
later;  there  are  very 
long  odds  against 
Regency's  ever  being 
as  inexpensive  as  this  again. 

New  York — William  Doyle  Galleries, 
November  9,  1983.  Americana.  Maybe  1 
should  stop  being  so  surprised  at  Doyle's 
pulling  off  these  first-rate  sales  time  and 
again.  But  he  makes  it  all  look  so  easy, 
while  the  other  small  houses  seem  to  sweat 
out  every  sale.  This  time  he's  tiffering  more 
deaccessions  from  Historic  Deerfield, 
Inc.;  a  group  of  Federal  furniture  from  the 
famous  mansion  at  257  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  Boston;  and  some  hne  Pennsyl- 
vania pieces.  We  may  be  seeing  quite  a  tew 
surprising  bids,  but  the  stars  should  be  two 
children's  portraits  by  the  well-known 
primitive  Rufus  Hathaway  (1770-1822). 
Still,  $40,000-$60,000  each  .seems  stiff 
for  these  two. 


H«f^ 


The  gianuLued  oeiuhedrons  on  t/xi.s  ne^kii^e 
slide  on  a  doid^le  loop-nidoop  chain. 

discovered  techniques,  which  gti  back  as 
far  as  the  Sumerians  of  2500  B.C.  Of  these, 
the  most  elusive  and  beautiful  is  granula- 
tion, patterns  formed  on  a  smooth  gold 
surface  by  grains  of  gold  no  bigger  than 
poppy  seeds.  One  graduate  is  now  court 
jeweler  to  a  Kuwait  sheikh,  for  whom  she 
is  making  a  crown.  The  show  will  be  in  Los 
Angeles  in  March  ai  the  David  Stuart  Gal- 
lery, and  in  the  jail  at  London's  Electrum 
Gallery.  For  information,  call:  The  Merrin 
Gallery,  724  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 
10019;  (212)  757-2884. 


Left:  A  liixurunis  snuffl^ox  by  Jean  Former.  ,a 
Sotheby's.  Top:  Rufus  Hathaway  portraits  at 
Doyle.  Above:  Meyer's  View  of  Dordrecht 
Market,  tit  Sotheby's. 
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YOUSUF  KARSH 

A  PORTFOLIO 

OF  15  PHOTOGRAPHS 


PORTFOLIO  ON  VIEW 
SEPTEMBER  29-NOVEMBER  13, 


WESTON 
GALLERY 

THE  WESTON  GALLERY,  INC.  POST  OFFICE  BOX 
655,  6th  AVE.  BETWEEN  DOLORES  &  LINCOLN, 
CARMEL.  CALIFORNIA  93921,  (408)  624-4453, 
1 1-5  TUESDAY  THROUGH  SUNDAY 


Hiivc  \ou  vnited 

G.R.  DURENBERGER 

ANTIQUARIAN 

III  lii\liiru  Siiii  Jiiii/i  (.'cipis/mno 


All  .ii/i-.iii.,   ,,///  li  'i/oxr\fi-i/ 

31431  CAM  [NO  CAPISTRANO 
(714)  493-1283  TUKS.  THRU  SAT. 


Geneva — Christie's  and  Sotheby's,  the 
week  of  November  13,  1983.  Art 
nouveau/deco,  vertu,  watches,  porcelain. 

Nowhere  bur  Geneva.  The  dealers,  the 
people,  rhe  money — all  the  ingredients 
for  a  festival  of  preciosity  are  there.  Two 
examples  from  these  sales  will  suffice:  a 
gold-and-enamel  watch,  ca.  1800,  depict- 
ing a  forge  scene,  at  Christies  (estimated 
at  SwFr  50,000-70,000);  and  a  French 
jeweled,  gold,  and  enamel  snutt"box  by 
Jean  Formey,  Paris,  1768,  at  Sotheby's  (es- 
timated at  ,t40,000-£60,000). 

New  York — Christie's,  November  23, 
1983.  Sotheby's,  November  29-30, 
1983.  Latin  American  paintings  and 
sculpture.  These  sales  will  be  crucial  in- 
dices of  the  real  timbre  oi  the  market  tor 
Latin  art.  Over  the  last  five  years  South 
American  art  soared  in  popularity  and 
price,  but  skeptics  argued  that  it  was  a 
contrived  market,  run  up  by  Cjod  knows 
what  and  propped  there  by  inflated  petro- 
pesos.  Now  the  Latin  economies  and  cur- 
rencies have  gone  through  the  floor.  Will 
buyers  keep  up  the  record  pace  set  last  May 
when  Christie's  realized  $308,000  for 
Diego  Rivera's  Retrato  dc  Ramon  Gomez 
de  Li  Sernu'  The  auctioneers  aren't  taking 
any  chances.  A  1960  Botero  portrait 
(Christie's)  and  a  1959  Lam  (Sotheby's), 
for  instance,  are  being  hedged  with 
$40,000-$50,000  estimates.  Or  are  they.' 

Amsterdam — Sotheby  Mak  van  Waay, 
November  14-15,  1983.  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  German  gouaches,  water- 
colors,  and  drawings.  The  sale  on  the 
ft)urteenth  is  billed  as  "Pri)perty  ot  a  Euro- 
pean Nobleman,"  but  the  collection  ot 
over  140  works  by  the  likes  of  Cats,  Prins, 
and  Hendrick  de  Meyer  needs  no  putt. 
Outside  Holland,  interest  in  this  .stirt  ot 


Out  IN  THE  USSR 


Lite  in  the  L'SSR  is  ble.ik,  not  only  be- 
cause ot  the  harshness  ot  the  Communist 
state,  but  also  becau.se  ot  rhe  lack  ot  co\<.n 
in  the  environment.  Dress  is  drab,  and 
nowhere  di)es  a  snappy  stt)re  window  or 
neon  sign  enliven  the  Soviet  landscape. 
But  here  and  there  amid  the  concrete 
slabs  ot  modern  Soviet  architecture,  visi- 
tiirs  stLimble  upon  Mediterranean-hued 
prerevolutionary  mansions.  lX)nna  Hart- 
man,  wife  ()t  the  current  American  ambas- 
sador ti)  rhe  Soviet  Union,  Arthur 
Hartman,  presides  over  one  such  gem, 
Spaso  House,  the  ambassadorial  resi- 
dence. Mrs.  Hartman's  two-year  mission 


Hou'  high  UKnikl  you  hid  for  this  desk! 

thing  is  limited,  since  most  of  us  are  sub- 
liminally  not  convinced  that  drawings  be- 
long in  the  first  ranks  ot  art.  Yet  the  in- 
tense pleasures  ot  pondering  a  piece  such 
as  Christian  Meyer's  1806  View  of  Dor- 
drecht  Markel  (estimated  at  £4,000- 
£6,000)  can  be  both  visual  (e.g.,  the  em- 
bracing soft  light  ot  the  Lowlands  midday) 
and  intellectual  (what  is  going  on  with  the 
figures  in  the  foreground;  who  is  the  man 
in  black  and  what  business  is  he  con- 
ducting?)- The  drawings  on  the  tifteenth 
are  similarly  splendid  and  include  re- 
markable works  by  van  de  Velde  and  Rem- 
brandt, amt)ng  t)thers. 

Bigger,  more  splashy  picture  sales  that 
should  make  news:  Sotheby's  New  York, 
November  9-10,  contemporary  paintings; 
November  16,  Impressionist  and  modern 
painting  and  sculpture.  Christie's  Umdon, 
November  18,  important  English  paintings; 
November  25,  important  Continental  and 
Victorian  paintings.  — ]arncsR.  Lycms 
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Shown:  "L' Image"  in  bird's  eye 
fabnc  with  desert  tan 
top  grain  suede  trim. 
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French, 
pie  statement 
of  luxury 


The  exquisite  fabrics,  the  fine  leathers,  the  superb 
craftsmanship  of  French  create  a  look  in  luggage  which 
reflects  a  way  of  life  known,  until  now,  to  only  a  few.  Make  your 
statement... Take  it  with  you  on  your  next  trip. 
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America's  finest  handcrafted  luggage. . . 

made  the  way  luggage  should  be  made 
For  brochure  and  nearest  dealer  write 
The  French  Company.  Pept.  C1 1,1175  E    Edna  PI.  Covina.  CA  91724 
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A  magnificent  collection  of  antique  Persian  carpets  from  the  same  region 
:^    (Northwestern  Iran)— each  outstanding  in  Its  own  right— illustrates  the 

breadth,  depth,  choice  aind  quality  offered  by  our  Gallery.  We  invite  you  to 
-^v-.  visit  our  treasury  of  European  and  Oriental  rugs  and  tapestries. 

"''^"ll&felS-fej^  1  Serapi,.  10  x  tO  ft.:  (2)  Ant.  Heriz,  14  x  10  ft.;  (3)  Ant.  Bakshalsh, 
■    '"'  ''":;2^nt.:Heriz,,19  X  1272  ft.;  (5)  Serapi,  gallery  carpet,  I8V2  x  8Vj  ft. 


|6th  street    212-371-6390    New  York 


in  Mt>scc)w  has  been  to  prtivide  excitement 
to  visitors  to  Spaso  Hou.se.  "I  want  all 
visirors  who  come  here  to  fjet  a  surprise,  a 
delightful  surprise,"  she  says. 

She  has  brought  into  the  palatial  tin  de 
siecle  huildinK  as  much  variety  from  two 
hundred  years  of  American  art  as  she  has 
been  able  to  be^  from  friends,  collectors, 
and  museums.  Spaso  House  doesn't  seem 
to  have  suffered  from  the  eclecticism  of 
her  choices.  A  cigar-store  Indian  from  the 
Mystic  Seaport  Museum,  in  Connecticut, 
stands  guard  over  the  marble  staircase 
leading  to  the  ambassadors  private  quar- 
ters. Nearby,  in  the  large  reception  room, 
an  immense  crystal  chandelier  that  was 
the  talk  i)f  the  original  owners  1914  parties 
gleams  down  on  a  multicolored  tapestry  by 
Sheila  Hicks  and  a  mysterit)us  depiction  of 
redwood  roots  by  Peter  Holbrook.  "There 
was  nothing  here  when  I  arrived  but  this 
portrait  of  Ben  Franklin,"  Dtmna  Hart- 
man  says  as  she  tours  a  visitor  around.  "1 
decided  the  Soviets  needed  to  see  art  that 
reflects  our  histtiry  and  culture." 

Parties  at  Spaso  House  are  heavily  at- 
tended in  a  country  where  public  enter- 
tainment runs  to  Saturday-night  staring  at 

A  cigar-store  Indian  from  Mys- 
tic, Connecticut,  now  guards 
the  ambassador's  private  apart- 
ment in  Moscow. 

a  computer  billbt)ard  that  advi.ses  Soviet 
citizens  to  bank  their  rubles.  And  since 
the  old  palace  has  survived  two  wars  and  a 
revolution,  as  well  as  having  been  home  to 
Soviet  and  American  otficialdt)m,  Mrs. 
Hartman  felt  its  interior  dectiration  was 
past  due  for  enlivening. 

Mrs.  Hartman's  gift  for  whimsy  is  ever 
present.  She  departed  from  a  passion  for 
Americana  to  rescue  a  bust  of  Beethoven, 
found,  she  says,  "under  the  paddle-tennis 
court,  nose  down  in  frozen  mud."  The 
composer  now  adorns  the  back  garden. 
And  in  the  porte-cochere  entrance  to  the 
residence,  where  all  guests  must  pause  to 
leave  their  coats,  an  American  eagle 
spreads  its  wings,  welcoming  all  with  the 
motto  "Live  and  let  live."  Directly  across 
from  the  eagle,  framed  by  a  window,  and 
pt)ssibly  the  last  thing  guests  see  as  they 
leave  a  party,  is  an  early-American  tin 
sculpture  of  an  Indian  beating  a  bear  over 
the  head  with  a  tomahawk.  Is  this  diplo- 
matic.^ Mrs.  Hartman  smiles  enig- 
matically. "Our  Soviet  friends  do  not 
object."  — Barbara  Phillips 
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Uniquely  .  .  .  GemLok®.  The  classics  of  tomorrow. 
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F/ne  Jewelers  Since  1912 

Lawrpnceville,  New  Jersey  (near  Princeton)  at  Route  1  and  Texas  Ave.,  (609)  771-9400 
Palm  Beach,  Florida  at  215  Worth  Avenue 
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Two  Swimmers,  32  x  381  inches  high.  Bronze  1981 

DAVID  WYNNE 

Sculpture 
20  October — 18  November 

Illustrated  catalogue  available 

43  Old  Bond  Street,  London  W.l. 
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Ccii\^/cl  Mahoiiuny  Silver  Table. 
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Racket 


In  one  ot  the  autumnal  rites  of  modern 
America,  middle-aged  parents  rake  their 
teenaf^ers  on  tours  of  universities,  to 
chotxse  where  they  will  spend  four  years 
and  many  thousands  of  their  parents'  dol- 
lars. For  the  kids,  it  is  all  new  and  exciting, 
a  promise  of  the  eagerly  anticipated  mo- 
ment of  liberation.  For  the  parents,  it  is 
partly  an  exercise  in  nostalgia,  which  may 
he  particular,  if  they  visit  their  own  alma 
mater,  and  which  is  always  general,  be- 
cause all  universities  look  alike  and  all 
modern  students  look  identical  to  their 
predecessors  in  the  1950s. 

For  the  parents,  it  is  an  exercise 
in  nostalgia;  for  the  kids,  a 
whiff  of  freedom. 

I  noticed  last  month  that  one  thing  has 
changed  for  the  worse.  Visitors  are  now 
given  a  briefing  by  a  PR  person,  a  lesson 
that  leaves  them  no  wiser  than  when  they 
came.  They  are  then  shown  around  the 
campus  by  a  student  who  is  not  necessarily 
well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  place. 
Said  the  woman  at  Dartmouth,  "That's 
one  of  our  oldest  buildings,  from  the 
1880s,  when  Georgian  was  popular" 


The  guides  insist  that  admissions  are 
scrupulously  fair  and  scientific.  Yale  gets 
10,000  applications  a  year  and  selects,  it 
claims,  about  2,100  amting  them.  There 
are  nt)  quotas  but,  mirahde  diclu,  nearly 
half  of  them  will  be  women.  A  crucial  part 
of  education  for  the  late  twentieth  century 
is  to  learn  to  recognize  mystification.  Stu- 
dents meet  it  on  their  first  visit  to  the  ivied 
halls  and  will  live  with  it  for  ever  after 
Much  later,  they  will  learn  that  it  does  not 
matter  which  university  they  choose,  or 
which  chooses  them.        — Patrick  Brogan 
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Htrom  the  'Baskets  of 'Belieek  collection,  suggested  retail  price,  $Soo. 


One  of  the  nation's  largest  Porcelain  Galleries 


Established  1895 

309-311  Main  Street,  Evansville,  Indiana  47708 

Ph,  Toll  Free  1-800-457-3536  •  Res,  Ph.  Collect  [812)  464-9111 

Prepaid  Shipping  Anywhere  in  the  Continental  U.S. 

Coior  Catalogs  Complimentary  Upon  Request 
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Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century 

MASTERS 


Exhibition 
THROUGH  NOVEMBER 


WALLY  FINDLAY  GALLERIES  NEW  YORK 

17  East  57th  St.  New  York  10022 

Gallery  Hours:  Monday  thru  Satu'day  10  a.m. -6  p.m.  Telephone  421-5390 
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ITING,  Eighteenth 
jry  Italian  still  life 
d  "C.  Vitali,  1725': 


\F  CHAIR,  Chinese 
yhi  oendale  mahogany 
irt^  hair  with  needlepoint 
in  letitpoint  upholstery, 
:ir  1750. 


:( ;SOLE,  Superbly 
;a  ;d  Irish  Chippendale 
:0  3le  table,  circa  1760. 


5/!  OEN  SEAT,  One  of  a 
)a]  )f  English  Ironstone 
18;  to  seats  richly  gilt 
)V<]  a  deep  blue  ground  in 
ti  cal  Mason's  manner, 
;int  (1813-20. 


B  JRN,  Regency  copper 
33  n  with  brass  mounts, 
irc  1810. 


We  offer  major 
collections  of 
English  furniture, 
paintings,  and 
accessories  on 
eight  gallery  floors. 

Kentshire 

America's  legendary 
resource  for 
professional  buyers 
of  English  Antiques. 
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LEONARDO'S  BEST? 

The  sitter's  remarkable  history  may  explain  the  compelling  and 
enigmatic  gaze  otGmeiTade'  Bei^ci,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

By  Marina  Warner 


MoTUi  Lisa  smiles  from 
her  deep  glass  cell  in  the 
Louvre,  while  her  story 
IS  told  on  a  radio  tele- 
phone to  the  crowds 
who  gather  before  her 
The  huge  cartoon  of 
The  Virgin,  Child, 
and  Saint  Anne  is  on 
special  exhibit  in 
London's  hlational 
Gallery  after  being  res- 
cued for  the  nation  by 
public  subscription.  In 
Washington,  D.C. , 
the  (mly  painting  by 
Leonardo  in  the  United 
Stales  IS  displayed  at  the 
National  Gallery,  and 
It  IS  comparatively  un- 
known and  discreetly 
visited.  Ginevra  de' 
Benci,  the  exquisite 
rendering  of  a  young 
Florentine  woman,  is 
as  beautiful  a  picture 
as  Leonardo  ever 
painted — in  all  likeH- 
hood,  his  best  portrait. 
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In  a  deep  vault  under  the  medieval  castle 
of  Vaduz,  bordering  the  Swiss  Alps,  down 
a  precipitous  flight  of  stairs  and  behind  the 
kind  of  trapdoor  on  weights  that  Blue- 
heard  would  have  fancied,  the  portrait  of  a 
Florentine  woman  of  the  fifteenth  century 
hung  on  a  nail  on  the  stone  wall  for  over 
twenty  years.  She  was  rarely  seen.  Occa- 
sionally, the  prince  who  lived  in  the  castle 
would  disclose  her  to  a  visitor,  usually 
someone  who  wanted  to  take  her  away 
with  him.  When  she  left  her  place  of 
seclusion,  in  1967,  the  sum  given  for  her 
transferral  to  the  public  eye  was  well  over 
five  million  dollars — more  than  had  ever 
before  been  paid  for  a  painting. 

The  wine  cellar  of  the  Liechtenstein 
castle  seemed  an  appropriate  dwelling  for 
Leonardo's  Ginevra  de'  Benci.  Her  dim 
radiance  belongs  to  twilight;  her  pale,  al- 
most luminous  face  gleams  out  from  night- 
time thickets  of  barbed  juniper,  painted 
there  by  Leonardo  to  allude  to  her  name, 
Ginevra,  derived  from  the  Italian  ginepro, 
or  juniper.  The  landscape  behind  her 
evokes  the  end  of  day  and  the  end  of  the 
year.  There  are  leaves  on  the  trees,  but 
they  have  turned;  the  shadows  on  the 
water  below  are  brown.  The  spiky  juniper 
bush,  with  its  few  smoky  blue  berries,  is 
dark  like  yew  or  holly,  other  emblems  of 
winter  and  coldness.  Leonardo  wrote  that 
a  face  yields  "its  subtlest  expression  when 
seen  by  evening  light  in  stormy 
weather" — a  quality  Vasari  recognized  in 
the  artist's  work  when  he  described 
Leonardo's  use  of  "inky  shadows"  to 
achieve  "solidity  of  modeling."  "He  even- 
tually succeeded  so  well,"  wrote  Vasari, 
"that  his  paintings  were  wholly  devoid  of 
light,  and  the  subjects  looked  as  if  they 
were  being  seen  by  night  rather  than 
clearly  defined  by  daylight."  John  Walker, 
the  director  of  the  National  Gallery,  in 
Washington,  from  1956  to  1969,  even- 
tually bought  the  painting.  He  recalls  that 
when  he  first  saw  Ginevra  de'  Benci,  in 
Vienna  in  the  winter  of  1931,  he  shivered 
in  front  of  the  "cold,  melancholy  Floren- 
tine lady,"  and  asked  himself,  "Was  it  the 
double  chill  which  formed  some  kind  of 
dry  ice  searing  my  mind  and  leaving  a 
lasting  desire  for  the  portrait?" 

What  Walker  saw  in  Ginevra  was  a  face 
more  delicately  modeled  than  seems  po.ssi- 
ble.  Her  sad  mouth,  her  slightly  heavy 
lids,  the  planes  of  her  high  brow  and  round 
cheeks,  the  rills  and  tendrils  of  her  gold- 
brown  hair  are  as  lovely  as  anything 
Leonardo  ever  painted.  The  sheen  of  her 
skin  enhances  her  aura  of  remote  mystery. 
Her  halo  of  thorny  juniper  m.iy  recall 


Medusa,  who  Vasari  tells  us  fascinated 
Leonardo.  Ginevra  does  not  petrify  with 
her  glance — she  is  not  monstrous — but 
does  possess  Medusa-like  force  in  her 
stony  stare.  It  was  of  Mona  Lisa  that  the 
Victorian  aesthete  Walter  Pater  wrote, 
"She... has  been  a  diver  in  deep  seas,  and 
keeps  their  fallen  day  about  her" — hut  the 
image  applies  equally  to  the  mysterious 
Ginevra,  bathed  in  Leonardo's  buff-and- 
blue  submarine  atmosphere. 

At  the  time  of  its  purchase,  the  pt)rtrait 
had  been  in  the 
Liechtenstein  family 
for  over  two  cen- 
turies— at  least  as  far 
back  as  1733,  when  a 
red  seal  with  the 
arms  of  the  reigning 
prince,  Josef  Wenzel, 
was  stamped  on  the 
back.  Precisely  when 
it  entered  the  collec- 
tion is  not  known. 
For  years  the  paint- 
ing was  exhibited  in 
the  Liechtensteins' 
palace  in  Vienna, 
but  during  World 
War  II  Berlin  gave 
permission  for  the 
entire  collection  to 
be  removed  to  Vaduz 
for  safekeeping. 
Throughout  the 
fifties  and  sixties, 
this  private  picture 
hoard  drew  dealers 
and  museum  rep- 
resentatives from 
around  the  world. 

The  prince  sold  rows      

of  masterpieces — Chardins,  Rubenses,  an 
Orazio  Gentileschi,  a  Frans  Hals,  and  a 
number  of  Sienese  and  early  Florentine 
paintings.  National  collections  such  as 
that  of  Canada,  in  Ottawa,  were  almost 

The  famous  directoi-  shivered 
when  he  first  saw  the  "cold, 
melancholy  Florentine  lady. " 

grafted  onto  Liechtenstein  tor  their  chief 
strength.  Geoffrey  Agnew,  of  the  London 
fine-arts  firm  Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons,  Ltd. , 
went  to  Vaduz  several  times  on  Canada's 
behalf,  and  while  buying  other  master- 
pieces kept  his  eye  on  the  Leonardo.  At 
last,  around  1966,  the  prince  let  it  be 
known  through  his  customary  go-be- 
tween, the  castle  curator,  that  he  might 


sell  the  painting.  "I  got  an  option  for  Can- 
ada, for  about  six  million  dollars,  and  I 
presented  it  to  them,  "says  Sir  Geoffrey.  "It 
was  an  enormous  price,  but  we  recom- 
mended they  accept.  The  ruling  party  had 
changed  not  long  before,  however,  and  the 
director  of  the  museum  had  retired."  The 
new  government  found  the  price  too  steep. 
In  Washington,  meanwhile,  John 
Wilker  was  making  his  own  approaches. 
In  1960,  he  had  seen  Ginevra  again,  in  her 
cellar,   and  Wilker  had  never  stopped 


Leonardo  embhzoned  on  the  painting's  other  side  a  tribute  to  virtue. 


wanting  the  portrait  for  his  gallery.  When 
the  prince  mentioned  a  figure,  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  did  not  quibble.  "We  were 
told  that  the  prince  would  take  X  dollars 
for  the  picture,"  says  John  Walker.  "We 
didn't  bargain.  'If  that's  what  he  wants  for 
it,  that's  what  we'll  pay,'  we  replied.  But 
we've  never  disclosed  ht:)w  much,  and  I'm 
not  going  to  do  so  now."  Ailsa  Melkm 
Bruce  provided  the  necessary  sum  to  the 
museum  that  she  had  richly  supported 
from  the  time  of  its  founding.  Geoffrey 
Agnew  believes  the  figure  was  five  and  a 
half  million  dollars.  Others  are  convinced 
it  was  closer  to  six  million. 

After  the  sale,  Ginevra's  journey  to 
America  was  secret,  like  the  transit  of  a 
Chinese  empress  through  cities  of  drawn 
blinds.  Different  flights  were  booked  to 
throw  any  keen-nosed  journalists — or  art 
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OfGinevra's  poetry,  only 
one  tantalizing  line  survives: 
"I  sue  for  mercy,  yet  I'm 
a  mountain  tiger. " 


thieves — off  the  trail.  Mario  Modestini, 
an  esteemed  restorer,  took  the  journey 
with  her  The  painting'  is  small — only  15'/s 
hy  H'/:  inches.  These  "most  expensive 
square  inches  of  painted  wiiod  in  e.xis- 
tence,"  as  John  Walker  puts  it,  were 
emhedded  in  Styrotoam  inside  a  suitcase 
that  Modestini  held  on  his  knees.  Over 
Kennedy,  the  airplane  was  stacked,  then 
diverted,  and  finally,  after  more  circling;;, 
given  permission  to  land.  On  her  arrival  in 
Washington,  "Ginevra  went  straight  to 
my  sate,"  Walker  recalls.  But  the  quietness 
ot  her  entrance  did  not  signify  indif- 
ference. "It  was  the  greatest  purchase  1 
ever  made,  without  any  doubt,"  he  says 
now.  "I  was  in  a  state  of  absolute  euphoria 
when  the  picture  finally  arrived." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  late  Kenneth 
Clark,  the  distinguished  art  historian  and 
author  t)f  The  Nude  and  Civilizution, 
Walker  had  acquired  the  best-preserved 
Leonardo  in  the  wt)rld,  even  though  it 
does  have  some  imperfections.  Still-visi- 
ble damage  to  the  back  suggests  to  Walker 
that  the  painting  might  have  been  kept  on 
a  damp  floor.  As  a  result,  about  six  inches 
had  been  cut  off  the  bottom  of  the  panel  at 
some  unknown  date  before  1780.  It  is 
likely  that  Ginevras  hands  wt)uld  have 
been  visible  in  the  original  composition, 
as  they  are  in  Leonardos  other  portraits, 
Morui  Lisa,  in  the  Louvre,  and  Cecilia  Gal- 
lerani,  in  the  Czartoryski  Collection,  in 
Cracow.  Clark  has  conjectured  that  the 
artists  beautiful  silverpoint  drawing  of 
folded  hands  in  the  queens  collection  at 
Windsor  Castle  is  a  study  for  Ginevras 
portrait.  If  so,  Leonardo's  first  thought  was 
that  Ginevra  should  hold  a  sprig  of  some 
plant  in  her  right  hand. 

(Jinevra  de'  Benci  is  the  only  known 
painting  by  Leonardo  with  two  sides.  On 
the  back  he  painted  an  exquisite  tribute  to 
his  subject,  a  scroll  with  the  motto  V^- 
tutcm  jortna  dccnrat  ("Beauty  adiirns  vir- 
tue"), and  entwined  it  around  a  palm 
frond  and  a  laurc!  branch,  both  emblems 
ot  honor,  and,  in  the  cenier,  another  sprig 
ot  junipe'.  The  background  ts  simulated 


porj^^hyry,  belo\ed  by  imperial  Rome's  ar- 
chitects, .so  that  Ginevra's  double-sided 
portrait  becomes  an  homage  to  as  well 
as  a  likene.ss  of  her.  It  echt)es  in  paint 
the  medallions  of  the  Renaissance  that 
honored  the  character  and  aims  of  their 
subjects. 

In  Neoplatonist  Florence,  virtue  meant 
innate  moral  authority  or  strength  t)f  soul 
and  character  Cjinevra  was  brtuight  up  in 
a  humanist  circle  and  trained  to  uphold 
the  highest  Florentine  ideals.  The  Benci 
were  a  great  and  wealthy  family,  supporters 
of  the  Medici  and  managers  of  the  Medici 
bank.  Ginevra's  father,  Amerigo,  ran  the 
branch  in  Geneva  for  a  time  and  was  a 
friend  of  Marsilio  Ficino,  one  of  the  most 
in.spiring  of  the  Florentine  Neoplatonists. 
Ginevra's  brother  Giovanni  was  a  friend  of 
Leonardo,  and  his  son  owned  the  painter's 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  commissioned  by 
the  monks  of  San  L\)nato  but  left  un- 
finished. Ginevra  was  born  in  1457  and 
was  probably  in  her  early  twenties  at  the 
time  (.)f  the  portrait.  She  was  a  poet, 
though  only  the  first  line  of  a  possible 
sonnet  has  been  preserved,  in  a  friend's 
letter.  Turning  on  a  characteristic  Pe- 
trarchan antithesis,  it  summons  up  the 
face  in  the  portrait,  both  vulnerable  and 
fierce:  "1  sue  for  mercy  [yet]  I'm  a  mt)un- 
tain  tiger..." 

Ginevra  was  also  famous  tor  her  beauty 
and  chastity.  Leonardo  wrote  in  his  Note- 
lx)oks  that  a  painter  should  chcK)se  beauties 
established  by  tame,  not  by  the  painter's 
own  taste,  and  certainly  in  the  case  of 
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If  LfOTiardo  did  j>utnl  Ginevra's  luinds,  does 
this  silverpoir,'  show  hmv  they  looked? 


Ginevra,  his  sitter  was  the  cynosure  of 
Florence.  John  Walker,  who  sensed  from 
the  first  time  he  saw  the  painting  an  aura 
oi  unhappiness  around  the  image  of 
Ginevra,  disci)vered  that  she  had  a  famous 
love  affair  in  Florence  irom  1475  tt)  1480, 
the  likely  period  of  the  portrait. 

In  1475,  Bernardo  Bembo,  the  father  of 
the  noted  humanist  Pietro  Bembo,  arrived 
in  Florence  as  the  ambassador  from  Ven- 
ice. Bernardo  was  prodigal  with  money 
(rarely  his  own),  dashing  with  his  compli- 
ments, and  generally  a  figure  who  covered 
up  a  fair  amount  of  opportunistic  maneu- 
vering with  ready  charm.  He  engaged  two 
Florentine  poetasters  to  sing  his  praises, 
and,  as  was  almost  de  rigueur  for  an  aspir- 
ing humanist,  he  chose  a  lady  to  represent 
the  high  idealism  of  his  passions — the 
proof  positive  ot  the  depths  and  beauty  of 
his  own  soul.  This  love  object  was 
Ginevra,  who  in  1474  had  married  a  re- 
spectable businessman,  Luigi  Niccolini,  a 
husband  who  has  not  otherwise  carved  his 
name  on  history. 

In  a  brilliant  piece  of  detective  work, 
published  in  Sttaiies  in  the  History  of  Art  in 
1967,  John  Walker  has  argued  that,  for 
Ginevra,  the  love  affair  was  no  blithe  mat- 
ter. Five  years  after  their  meeting,  Ber- 
nardo Bembo  was  recalled  to  Venice  and 
returned  to  his  wife  and  son.  Ginevra  was 
described  as  grief  stricken,  and  one  of  the 
better  poets  in  Florence  in  those  days 
wrote  to  comfort  her.  He  was  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  the  lover  ofGinevra's  young  aunt; 
and  in  two  sonnets  he  enjoined  the  mel- 
ancholy Ginevra  to  stay  in  the  countryside 
where  she  had  taken  refuge,  to  continue 
to  spurn  the  "hell"  of  city  life,  and  to  pay 
no  attention  to  gossips,  since  in  her  new 
life  of  prayer  and  simplicity  she  would 
eventually  find  il  summo  bene — the  high- 
est good.  John  Walker  chooses  to  accept 
these  poems  as  straightforward  commen- 
dations o{  the  religious  life  Ginevra  had 
turned  to  in  her  desolation.  In  1480,  her 
husband  pleaded  that  he  could  not  pay  his 
taxes  and  gave  as  an  excuse  the  long  ill- 
ness oi  his  wife,  Ginevra. 

It  is  very  rare  that  such  a  complete 
story — and  such  a  romantic  one — can  be 
attached  to  a  face  in  a  picture.  John 
Walker  also  speculates  that  the  portrait 
might  have  been  commissioned  by  Bembo 
himself,  as  a  keepsake  to  take  back  with 
him  to  Venice.  Kenneth  Clark,  in  his 
book  on  Leonardo,  takes  the  position  that 
it  could  have  been  a  marriage  portrait 
done  in  1474,  and  many  other  historians 
have  followed  him  in  placing  the  painting 
early  in  Leonardo's  career.   But  it  John 
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Not  everyone  ean  appreciate  the  rare  arid  deHcate  taste  of  God^  i' 

Chocolates.  But  those  who  indiilge  in  thern  know  why  they  belong  in  a  class  by       ^ 
themselves.  They're  simply  unique.  With  fillings  that  are  naturally     | 
rich.  Uncommonly  delicious.  And  shapes  that  are  noble  by  design.  How     3 
appropriate  that  Godiva  ChoGOlates  are  craved  by  only  the  most  cultured  palates.  : '     ^^^^^^^-m?- 

They're  the  ehte  treat.      G  0  D I VA 
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GodivaChoeolatier/ZOi, Fifth  Avenue,,NGw.York,  New  York J0O2; 


The  original 
Teddy  Bear. 
Handcrafted 
in  Germany 
since  1903. 
Available  at 
fine  toy  and 
department 
stores. 
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A  lifetime  of  love. 


RUSSIA  IN  WINTER: 

A  celebration  of  the  arts.  At  festive  rates. 

Russian  winter,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  is  the  warmest  season  of  the  year  Rates 
are  at  their  most  hospitable.  Opera,  ballet,  concerts  and  theater  are  at  their  peak. 
And  a  wide  choice  of  all-inclusive,  affordable  tours  will  take  you  to  a  vanety  of 
cultural  spectacles  all  over  the  Soviet  Union.  , 

Visit  our  winter  wonderland  and  let  us 
introduce  you  to  the  glamorous  plea- 
sures of  our  cities.  Ride  a  troika  over 
snowy  roads.  Take  part  in  a  tradi 
tional  folk  festival  Come  to  a  New 
Year's  parly  and  feast  on  tradi- 
tional Russian  delicacies.  Visit     • 
grand  nrionuments  from  our         * 
historical  past  and  present. 

The  excitement  is  endless 
The  price  is  nght  For  more 
informaiion,  call  or  write— 
or  send  the  coupon 


Intourist 
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USSR  Company  for  Foreign  Travel 
Travel  Information  Office  in  the  USA 
630  Fifth  Ave  ,  Suite  868,  New  York 
10111  -Tel-:  (212)  757-3884/5 
Please  tell  me  more  about  tours  to 
Russia  in  Winter 

Name 

Address 

City 


State . 
Zip- 
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The  muted  Ginevra  has 
an  eloquence  and  clarity 
not  achieved  by  the 
cunning  Mona  Lisa. 


Walker's  interpretation  of  Ginevra's  love 
affair  with  Bemho  is  correct,  then 
Ginevra's  suhdued  hrown  dress,  her  scapu- 
lar-like kerchief,  and  her  soherly  coiffed 
hair  held  hack  hy  a  simple  scarf  all  help  to 
intensify  the  sense  of  pleasures  lost  and 
then  forsworn. 

Ginevra  de'  Benci  had  no  children.  The 
same  correspondent  who  quoted  her  poem 
reproached  her  for  her  insolentia  in  refus- 
ing the  world  the  henefir  of  her  issue.  This 
was  in  1490,  after  she  had  heen  married 
sixteen  years,  and  such  a  rehuke  even  from 
a  close  friend  would  seem  the  depths  of 
tactlessness  if  Ginevra  had  not  been  child- 
less hy  design.  Juniper,  the  shrub  that 
puns  on  her  name,  is  associated  with 
childlessness,  for  it  was  used  in  medieval 
potions  to  test  for  pregnancy.  It  seems 
unlikely  that,  in  a  society  as  sensitive  to 
symbolic  meanings  as  fifteenth-century 
Florence,  and  to  a  mind  as  curious  about 
biology  as  Leonardo's,  the  insistent  pres- 
ence ot  juniper  in  Ginevra's  portrait  car- 
ries no  further  meaning.  The  motto  that 
Leonardo  painted  on  the  back  of 
Ginevra's  portrait  could  refer  to  her 
choice  to  live  a  celibate  life,  the  nuovo 
dwoto  ardore  that  Lorenzo  describes  in  his 
sonnet. 

It  is  often  said  that  Mona  Lisa  derives 
her  compelling  power  from  her  mystery. 
We  know  much  more  about  Ginevra  de' 
Benci,  but  she  is  no  less  enigmatic  for 
that.  And  though  she  appears  muted  and 
brooding,  she  has  an  eloquence  and  a  clar- 
ity that  Mona  Lisa,  with  her  cunning 
smile,  never  achieves.  However  easily  we 
can  approach  Ginevra  and  however  much 
we  learn  about  her  and  her  story,  she 
continues  to  excite  our  wonder.  Leonardo 
painted  her  with  sympathy  as  well  as  acute 
observation;  and  with  her  halo  of  dark 
juniper  and  her  moonlit  face,  she  draws  us 
to  take  her  part,  not  just  to  stare  at  her  and 
savor  her  beauty.  D 

Manna  Warner  is  a  writer  and  critic  living  in 
London.  Her  hooks  include  Joan  of  Arc: 
The  Image  of  Female  Heroism. 
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Antique  Sherhy'Tif^^ 
from  heFortmoffCollectipn. 


Fine  American  19th  Century  seven-piece  tea       coffeepot,  covered  sugar  bowl,  creamer,  wastebowl, 
and  coffee  service  by  Tiffany  &  Go., New  York,    matching  kettie-on-lampstand,  and  tray,  $15,000. 
circa  1865.  The  service  includes  teapot,  (Other  pieces  available  in  this  pattern.) 
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If  you're  interested  in  b^ 


■'V}i(0MSM^rWayrte,  H. J.  (Adjacent  to  WiilWf^w*-^ 
;  .?||f  i0S|p|l|ew  York  State  call  toUrfree  (800)||p3: 
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T^it  till  you  se^S 

The  cruise  ship  with  the>^ 


Sea  Goddess  I  is  the  sybarite  of  the  sea. 

With  all  the  intimacy  of  a  yacht  and  all  the  facilities  of  a 
liner,  she  offers  you  a  degree  of  luxury  that  intoxicates  the 
senses. 

Designed  for  the  one  in  ten  thousand  people  who  can 
appreciate  her  and  who  can  afford  her,  she  sails  to  uncommon 
ports  and  secluded  coves  that  larger  ships  cannot  navigate. 

A  tribute  to  taste  and  imagination,  she  is  the  creation  of 
Sea  Goddess  Cruises  Limited,  the  one  cruise  company 
dedicated  to  the  discerning  traveler  who  shuns  the  cliches  of 
ordinary  cruises. 

If  you  have  an  independent  spirit  that  resists  the  regimented 
rituals  of  cruise  directors,  bingo  games,  sightseeing  buses  and 
programmed  activities  in  general,  you  are  a  traveler  after  her 
own  heart. 

So  are  those  who  sail  with  you,  for  Sea  Goddess  I  is  built  for 
people  who  are  international  in  their  outlooks,  young  in  their 
spirits  if  not  in  their  years  and  decidedly  active  rather  than 
placidly  sedentary. 


She  is  a  cruise  ship  of  only  60  staterooms  and  each  of  them 
is  a  spacious  suite  looking  out  on  the  sea. 

Her  Dining  Salon  is  the  essence  of  unhurried  elegance.  Her 
cuisine  is  international  in  the  nouvelle  tradition.  And  her 
European  staff  is  impeccable  in  the  grand  manner. 

Her  outdoor  Cafe  welcomes  you  with  a  waterfall.  Her 
ingenious  platform  astern  folds  down  to  the  sea  for  snorkeling 
waterskiing  and  windsurfing.  And  her  amenities  on  deck 
include  a  heated  whirlpool  at  poolside. 

Her  unique  Greenhouse  beckons  you  for  cocktails.  Her 
Main  Salon  invites  you  to  dance  on  a  floor  of  white  marble. 
And  her  Club  Salon,  her  Piano  Bar  and  her  Casino  offer  you 
the  civilized  ambiance  of  a  private  club.  ^ 

From  her  complimentary  wines  and  spirits  to  her  ^ 

discouragement  of  gratuities,  Sea  Goddess  I  is  the  soul  of   ^ 
hospitality.  From  her  water  sports  in  picturesque  bays  to 
her  golf  and  tennis  in  exclusive  resorts,  she  has  an  athletic 
spirit  all  her  own.  And  from  a  clock  you  will  leave  behind 
to  a  time  you  will  never  forget,  she  is  a  new  vision  of  an 
unregimented  vacation. 


Jea  Qoddess  L 


ibart  of  a  yachtsman, 

Tea  Goddess  I  offers  you  six  one-week  Mediterranean 
I  eraries  and  two  one-week  Caribbean  itineraries.  And  if  two 
nore  itineraries  appeal  to  you,  you  can  combine  them  in  a 
ger  cruise  without  seeing  the  same  port  twice, 
n  the  Mediterranean,  you  can  sail  to  the  Spanish  and 
•nch  Rivieras,  or  to  the  French  Riviera  and  the  Tyrrhenian 
;  ,nds,  or  to  Italy  and  Greece. 

ler  six  Mediterranean  itineraries  include  yacht  marinas 
in  Puerto  Banus  to  Pensicola,  stylish  resorts  from  St.  Tropez 
( Oosta  Smeralda,  romantic  islands  from  Capri  to  Corfu, 
:  turesque  towns  from  Cassis  to  Siracusa,  and  ancient  cities 
ill  Rhodes  to  Heraklion. 
n  the  Caribbean,  you  can  sail  with  the  cooling  tradewinds 
he  British  Virgin  Islands  and  on  to  the  Grenadines,  or  to 
r  days  of  golf  and  tennis  on  a  cruise  that  includes  all  three 
).  Virgin  Islands  and  takes  you  as  far  west  as  the  Dominican 
public. 


Her  two  Caribbean  itineraries  include  yachtsmen's  favorites 
from  Marigot  Bay  to  English  Harbor,  ideal  anchorages  from 
Gorda  Sound  to  Simson's  Bay,  exclusive  golf  and  tennis 
resorts  from  Case  de  Campo  to  Christiansted,  scenic  national 
parks  from  St.  John  to  Buck  Island,  and  tiny  islands  from 
Mustique  to  lies  des  Saintes. 

Sea  Goddess  I  begins  her  Inaugural  Mediterranean  Cruises 
April  7,  1984.  Her  Premier  Transatlantic  Crossing  sails 
October  6,  1984.  Her  Inaugural  Caribbean  Cruises  begin 
October  20,  1984.  And  Sea  Goddess  II  Inaugural  Cruises 
begin  in  the  Spring  of  1985. 

Brochure  requests  and  individual  reservations  are  invited 
now.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  you  can  charter  Sea  Goddess  I  as  your 
own  private  yacht. 

Simply  consult  your  Travel  Agent  for  a  personal  travel 
experience  that  cannot  be  duplicated  anywhere  on  land  or  sea. 
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Sea  Goddess  I  and  Sea  Goddess  11  are  registered  in  Norway. 
Sea  Goddess  Cruises  Limited,  5805  Blue  Lagoon  Drive,  Miami,  Fiorida  33126. 
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I   Sebastiano  Ricci  (1659-1734) 
"Sacra  Conversazione" 
Study  for  lost  or  unrealized  altar 
Oil  on  canvas 
20  X  12  inches 

2.  Severo  da  Ravenna 

(active  late  15th-early  16th  century) 
Bronze  Satyr 
Italian,  early  16th  century 
Height  without  base:  9'/4  inches 

3.  Louis  XV  Black  Lacquer,  Marquetry 

and  Ormolu  Commode 
Stamped:  J.  DEMOULIN 
French,  circa  1750 
Height:  35  inches 
vWidth:    58  inches 
Depth:  27'/2  inches 
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SHAGA-DAGA 


A  few  words  about  tap  diincin^  koiw  a  man  who  should  know. 
By  Tom  Russell 


"Oh,  Lord,  this  boy's  gonna  make  me  gii  up 
outa  this  chair. " 

In  itself,  this  line  may  seem  unremarka- 
ble, but  it  is  one  that  audiences  remember. 
It  occurs  well  into  act  2  of  M)"  One  and 
Only,  the  all-new  musical  with  all-classic 
Gershwin  songs  now  playing  to  packed 
houses  at  New  York's  St.  James  Theatre; 
and  what  makes  it  special  is  that  it  is 
delivered  by  that  extraordinary  veteran  ot 
the  classic  age  of  tap  Charles  ("Honi") 
Coles,  who  until  this  moment  hasn't 
taken  so  much  as  a  step. 

All  he  has  done,  as  Mr.  Magix,  ton- 
sorial  and  sartorial  consultant,  is  dispense 
wisdom  from  the  elevation  of  a  barber's 
chair.  Tommy  Tune,  as  the  barnstorming 
pilot  Captain  Billy  Buck  Chandler,  has 
come  in  for  advice  on  how  to  win  his 
bathing-beauty  sweetheart,  Edith  Herbert 
(played  by  Twiggy,  in  her  Broadway  de- 
but). Without  stirring  from  his  seat.  Coles 
has  imparted  to  the  show's  buoyancy  an 
unexpected,  austere  elegance.  It  owes 
nothing  to  his  top  hat  and  morning  coat. 
There  is  about  him  an  unpretentious  grav- 
ity, the  earned  reward  of  a  lifetime  spent 
paying  his  dues. 

In  act  1,  Coles  told  Tune  to  "high-hat" 
Twiggy.  From  any  other  actor,  the  advice 
might  have  sounded  like  smug,  tough-guy 
cynicism.  From  Coles  it  seems  to  emanate 
from  accumulated  finesse,  from  the  sad 
knowledge  that  people  don't  always  repay 
kindness  with  affection.  When  he  next 
appears.  Coles  is  telling  Tune  to  "romance 
her,"  dismissing  the  earlier  word  as  "first- 
act  business."  But  he's  still  just  sitting  and 
talking.  "It's  great,"  laughs  Ci)les.  "My 
friends  come  to  the  theater,  and  they're 
thinking,  'Boy  must  have  got  himself 
hurt.'"  But  the  show's  confectioners  have  it 
all  worked  out.  They've  just  been  teasing, 
knowing  that  anticipation  will  sharpen  to 

Tom  Russell,  a  dance,  music,  and  moi'ie  critic 
now  in  Minncapohs,  was  the  foimdmiy  editor 
o/  the  magazine  On  Film. 


Its  keenest  the  pleasure  that  is  in  store. 

Tune  has  been  showing  oft  how  he 
hopes  to  sing  and  dance  his  way  into 
Twiggy's  heart.  But  he's  not  good  enough. 
Coles  gives  the  audience  that  rueful  look 
and  sighs  that  line  about  getting  up  from 
his  chair;  it's  the  downbeat  to  an  unforget- 
table number. 

Now  sits  expectation  in  the  air.  The 
concept  itself  seems  daring — teaching 
The  Star  to  dance.  Yet  the  lightly  borne 
authority  Coles  has  conveyed  until  now 
makes  it  clear  that  this  man  would  not  be 
getting  oM  of  his  chair  unless  he  really  did 
have  something  to  pass  along.  For  those 
who  know  something  of  Coles's  personal 
history,  the  moment  has  a  poignant  reso- 
nance: he  has  taught  a  generation  of  youn- 
ger dancers,  some  of  whose  popularity  has 
in  the  past  eclipsed  his  own. 

"Bojangles  Robinson  was 
maybe  the  most  precise  dancer 
I've  ever  seen,  but  it  was  all  toe 
stuff.  My  style  owed  more  to 
John  Bubbles." 

It  has  been  a  long  road  to  My  One  a7\d 
Only.  Until  his  first  successes  in  vaude- 
ville, in  1931,  Coles  hustled  pool  halls  in 
Philadelphia.  Singing  and  dancing  en- 
gagements in  Europe  followed.  Back  home 
again,  our  hero  teamed  up  with  greats  like 
Cab  Calloway  and  went  on  to  found  the 
unforgotten  Copa.setics  with  his  frec^uent 
partner  Charles  ("Chiilly")  Atkins,  in 
1949.  Then  came  long,  lean  years  as  the 
production  manager  oi  Harlem's  Apollo 
Theatre.  Suice  then,  there  have  been 
other  shows,  such  as  Buhblin'  Broivn  Sugar 
But  never  has  Coles  had  a  high  like  the 
one  he  is  experiencing  now,  which  has 
brought  him,  in  addition  to  the  nightly 
applau.se,  th(..v;el!-u>  •  rved  honor  of  this 
year's  'lony  Awafvi  i'  -r  ihc  .lutstanding  per- 


formance by  a  featured  actor  in  a  musical. 
"I  must  thank  Father  Time,"  said  Coles  as 
he  accepted  the  coveted  statuette.  "He  let 
me  live  long  enough  for  this." 

As  it  happens,  his  award-winning  ap- 
pearance came  about  only  after  a  long 
series  of  misadventures.  In  Boston  tryouts, 
says  Coles,  "the  show  was  too  Hahvahd" 
and  was  rewritten  more  or  less  nightly. 
Coles  was  originally  cast  as  an  amiably 
corrupt  preacher  (a  role  that  has  been 
inherited  by  Roscoe  Lee  Brown);  then,  for 
a  while,  he  was  to  he  shown  only  from  the 
knees  down  as  a  pair  of  dancing  feet  in  red 
shoes.  "I  didn't  have  a  character  with  a 
personality,"  he  recalls,  "until  we  got  to 
New  York."  And  with  the  personality 
came  the  delightful  dance-and-romance 
lesson  "My  One  and  Only." 

At  the  end  of  the  number.  Tune  turns 
his  back  to  the  audience  to  cede  the  ova- 
tion to  Coles,  who  cuts  it  off  ("It  embar- 
rasses me")  by  returning  to  his  barber's 
chair,  and  that's  about  all  we  see  of  him 
until  the  curtain  calls.  But  in  his  few  min- 
utes, he  has  shown  the  difference  between 
Tune's  mere  complete  mastery  and  his  own 
true  greatness. 

Most  phenomenal,  perhaps,  is  the  ex- 
traordinary fluid  ease  with  which  Coles 
tosses  off  his  syncopated  combinations. 
Lesser  tap  tends  to  be  a  hammering,  me- 
chanical rat-a-tat.  Coles  offers  kinetic 
aquarelle.  The  clean,  distinct  sound  he 
produces  carries  clear  to  the  back  of  the 
balcony,  but  he  looks  as  if  he  were  dancing 
in  slippers,  painting  the  floor  with  soft  wet 
brushes. 

Coles  insists  that  the  number  is  fairly 
simple  and  that  his  own  style  wasn't  always 
so  pure.  "It  used  to  be  a  lot  more  compli- 
cated. There  was  a  point  early  in  my  career 
when  I  was  angry  at  the  way  I'd  been 
treated,  and  I  took  out  that  anger  by  work- 
ing alone  in  a  room  tor  a  year,  as  a  kind  of 
revenge.  No  music,  not  even  a  mirror. 
And  when  I  came  out  I  had  the  fastest  feet 
in  show  business.  I  didn't  say  I  was  the  best 
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dancer,  mind — but  I  did  have  the  fastest 
feet  in  the  business.  Trouble  was,  nobody 
could  follow  what  I  was  doing. 

"Most  of  the  dancers  at  that  time,  you 
know,  were  just  using  their  toes.  Bojangles 
Robinson  was  maybe  the  most  precise 
dancer  I've  ever  seen,  but  it  was  all  toe 
stuff  My  style  owed  more  to  John  Bubbles, 
who  was  the  first  guy  to  lower  his  heels, 
which  of  course  added  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
syncopation. 

"It  was  the  dancers  who  really  created 
bebop,  and  in  effect  it  began  with  John 
Bubbles.  Because  if  you  notice  the  or- 
chestrations of  the  early  twenties,  all  you 
heard  the  drums  doing  was  chi-chi-dum, 
chi'-chi-dum.  You  never  heard  ka-didji- 
bop  -  wop  -  dible  -  dably  -  didj  i  -  kawop  -  wop. 
But  at  some  point  the  drummer  in  the 
band  would  start  to  listen  to  what  the 
dancer  was  doing — you  know,  shagadi- 
dooga-diga-daga-skippidy-diga-bippidy- 
boom-shaga-daga — and  he'd  come  up 
with  something  like  it  for  himself  on  the 
drums.  Then  the  horn  player  would  listen 
up  and  he'd  say,  'Now  wait  a  minuteV  and 
then  he'd  start  working  the  melody  that 
way,  and  they  were  off  and  running. 

"Tap  is  an  expression  of  joy.  It's  always 
an  up  moment  in  a  musical.  Like  when  I 
did  Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes  on  Broadway 
with  Carol  Channing — my  number  there 
came  late  too,  just  like  in  this  show.  It  had 
been  song,  song,  song,  dialogue,  dialogue, 
dialogue.  And  then  me  and  my  partner, 
Cholly  Atkins,  came  along,  just  the  two  of 
us,  with  a  tap  number  we'd  worked  out  for 
ourselves,  and  it  brought  the  house  up. 
Agnes  De  Mille,  who  was  choreographing 
that  show,  didn't  really  understand  tap  at 
that  point,  so  she  just  let  us  work  it  out  and 
stuck  it  in.  And  at  the  curtain  call  she 
took  a  rose  out  of  a  bouquet  and  laid  it  at 
my  feet.  I  was  kind  of  embarrassed. 

"But  like  I  was  saying,  I've  come  to  the 
conclusion  you  don't  have  to  work  as  hard 
as  I  used  to  to  put  something  over.  I  found 
you  need  to  do  things  that  people  can 
hear.  Simplicity  is  still  a  very  fine  word  to 
follow,  and  that's  what  I  think  I've 
achieved  over  the  years. 

"I  do  like  to  crowd  a  lot  of  taps  in,  and  I 
can  do  that,  but  the  easier  I  can  dance  the 
better.  I  have  reached  a  point  where  I  can 
do  most  things  with  the  least  amount  of 
effort,  and  I  think  that's  about  as  concise 
as  I  can  describe  myself  In  this  show  I 
don't  even  sweat.  Actually,  I've  got  to  stop 
saying  that;  I'm  asking  the  producers  for  a 
raise." 

Why  not?  He  does  teach  a  star  to 
dance. D 
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ORDER  REIGNS  SUPREME 

The  Wooton  desk  was  a  nineteenth-century  miracle 
of  ingenious  organization. 

By  Jeffrey  Hogrefe 


Like  the  theories  of  Sigmund  Freud, 
the  Wooton  desk  is  an  example  of 
the  Victorian  mind  at  work — com- 
pHcated,  monstrous,  full  of  holes, 
and  in  spite  of  its  antiquity  still  in 
use.  It  has  features  galore  and 
gadgetry  at  which  even  computer- 
oriented  minds  may  boggle:  it  rolls, 
it  locks,  it  rotates,  it  extends,  the 
writing  flap  drops,  the  letter  flap 
snaps  shut.  Over  one  hundred  com- 
partments are  hidden  under  a  pon- 
derous cabinet,  French-polished, 
inlaid  with  elaborate  patterns,  and, 
on  the  finer  models,  capped  with 
winged  griffins,  recumbent  lions,  or 
terrestrial  globes.  "Order  Reigns  Su- 
preme, Confusion  Avoided.  Time 
Saved.  Vexation  Spared.  With  this 
Desk  one  absolutely  has  no  excuse 
for  slovenly  habits...,"  proclaimed 
the  strictly  factual  ad  copy  for  the 
ingenious  desk  made  by  the  Wooton 
Desk  Company,  of  Indianapolis. 

Until  not  long  before  1969,  when 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  pub- 
lished Betty  Lawson  Walters's  The 
King  of  Desks:  Wuoton's  Patent  Secre- 
tary, this  great  status  symbol  had 
been  largely  relegated  to  attics  and 
museums,  but  in  the  years  since 
then  a  Wooton  revival  has  gotten 
well  under  way.  An  exhibition  of 
Wooton  desks  was  held  at  the  Indi- 
ana State  Museum,  in  Indianapolis, 
last  spring  and  summer  and  has  now 
gone  to  the  Oakland  Museum,  in 
Oakland,  California,  where  it  will 
remain  until  the  end  of  1983.  Ap- 
proximately fifteen  desks  have  been 
chosen  from  private  collections  to 
represent  the  four  grades  of  Wooton 
desks  and  their  variations,  and  a  re- 
construction of  part  of  an  office  with 
other  furniture  and  artifacts  of  the  ~ 
period  has  been  arranged  to  show  a  desk  in 
use,  with  all  its  systems  go. 


Jeffrey  Hogrefe  frequeritly  writes  ahoiU  the  art 
market. 


The  Wooton  cylinder-ndldesk,  "Extra'  model,  with 
shut  and  open. 


Many  museums  and  historical  homes 
have  their  Wucitt)ns,  often  bequeathed  by 
some  illustrious  nineteenth-century 
(ivv'ner.  jay  (Jouid's  desk  is  housed  at 
Lyndhursr-on-Hudson,   in  Tarrytown, 


New  York;  Joseph  Pulitzers  desk  is  at 
the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism; 
a  desk  thought  to  have  been  owned 
by  Queen  Victoria,  a  splendid 
model  with  regal  appointments,  was 
installed  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's Art  and  Industry  Building, 
along  with  several  other  Wootons, 
though  it  is  now  in  the  exhibition  at 
Oakland.  The  Brooklyn  Museum, 
the  Fort  Wayne  Historical  Society, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
Grinnell  College,  in  Iowa,  have  pol- 
ished their  Wootons  and  had  them 
on  view.  Desks  are  known  as  far  away 
as  Australia,  India,  and  Brazil.  Not 
only  was  the  Wooton  popular;  it  has 
had  tremendous  staying  power. 

"The  King  of  Desks"  combines 
sumptuous  neo-Renaissance  cabi- 
netry and  exacting  mechanical  en- 
gineering. Between  1874  and  1884, 
the  years  the  company  was  in  pro- 
duction, it  was  the  most  desirable 
desk  a  Victorian  businessman  could 
own.  Original  prices  ranged  from 
$90,  for  the  Ordinary  "patent  secre- 
tary" ("It  is  a  good,  substantial 
desk"),  to  $750,  for  the  largest  Supe- 
rior model,  with  its  "Gold  Enameled 
Hardware  entire."  In  spite  of  the 
many  standard  and  mass-produced 
parts,  the  Wooton  was  made  with 
painstaking  craftsmanship.  Even 
the  backs  and  undersides  are 
finished  with  the  care  usually  re- 
served for  the  visible  surfaces. 
"Black  walnut,  polished  French  ve- 
neers, and  rich  carvings,  contrasted 
with  black  and  gold,"  as  the  1876 
catalogue  states,  set  the  Wooton 
apart  from  less  elegant  neo-Ren- 
aissance office  furnishings.  "The 
hardware,"  it  went  on,  "is  made 
—  expressly  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
each  part. " 

When  fully  open,  the  Wooton  offers  all 
the  components  of  a  modern  office:  writ- 
ing desk,  filing  cabinet,  letter  box,  sate, 
drawers,  bookshelves,  and  pigeonholes. 
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"It's  really  rhe  first  'information  center,'" 
says  Mark  Slotkin,  president  of  Anti- 
quarian Traders,  a  Los  Angeles  hrm  that 
specializes  in  the  Wooton  desk. 

In  general,  two  types  of  desks  hore  the 
Wooton  label:  the  rotary  and  the  secre- 
tary. The  rotary  included  such  standard 
forms  as  the  counting-house  model  and  a 
simple  pedestal  model  ("The  Lawyer's 
Own"),  The  secretary,  the  most  famous  of 
Wooton  desks,  came  in  ft)ur  grades:  Ordi- 

When  fully  open,  the  desk 
combines  filing  cabinet,  letter 
box,  drawers,  bookshelves, 
and  pigeonholes. 

nary.  Standard,  Extra,  and  Superior.  The 
Ordinary  was  "the  cheapest  and  plainest 
desk  we  manufacture,"  says  the  catalogue. 
The  Standard  had  veneered  front  panels, 
"Berlin  bronze  hardware,"  and  pigeon- 
holes with  carved  arches.  The  Extra 
boasted  carving  and  a  more  elaborate  cor- 
nice, while  the  Superior  had  "marquetry 
in  splendid  style"  and  an  interior  of  holly 
or  satinwt)od  with  ebony  trim. 

But  in  the  firm's  early  days,  no  two  desks 
were  quite  alike.  The  Extra  grade  ordered 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  a  unique  deco- 
ration of  carved  leaves,  while  Ulysses  S. 
Grant's  desk  is  topped  by  an  eagle.  As  the 
firm  began  to  churn  out  standard  forms  to 
keep  up  with  the  competition,  special  or- 
ders were  harder  to  arrange.  The  Smithso- 
nian has  a  lengthy  correspondence  from 
Spencer  Baird,  its  secretary  from  1878  to 
1887,  describing  his  attempt  to  persuade 
the  company  to  build  an  Ordinary  with  a 
special  thirteen-inch  paper  slot.  He  finally 
got  his  special  order,  though  on  a  Standard 
grade.  It  is  still  in  use  in  an  office  of  the 
Natural  History  building,  in  its  original 
condition. 

Dealers  and  collectors  have  helped  re- 
vive interest  in  the  Wooton.  By  placing 
classifieds  in  periodicals,  by  studying 
old  catalogues,  advertisements,  and 
archival  material,  and  by  following 
unlikely  leads,  about  a  dozen  collec- 
tors and  dealers  have  dug  up  rare  and 
fine  examples.  Slotkin,  the  Los  An- 
geles collector  and  dealer,  has  con- 
tributed more  than  half  the  desks  in 
the  exhibition  now  at  Oakland, 
while  those  at  the  Smithsonian  are 
largely  from  the  collection  of  Eileen 
and  Richard  Dubrow,  collectors  and 
dealers  in  Whitestone,  New  York. 
"It's  been  a  real  detective  game,  and  a 
rewarding  one,"  says  Mrs.  Dubrow. 


The  main  goal  of  the  game  is  finding  a 
Superior  grade  desk — both  rare  and  costly. 
The  Dubrows  spent  more  than  five  years 
tracking  down  a  Superior  pictured  in  the 
letters  column  of  a  1942  copy  of  Antiques 
magazine.  A  unique  model,  the  desk  has 
superb  marquetry  and  cloiseinne  hardware 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  terrestrial  globe 
and  lions'  heads.  Finally,  an  ad  with  a 
picture  of  the  desk  and  the  offer  of  a  reward 
for  its  discovery  produced  a  telephone  call 
saying  it  was  for  sale.  It  is  now  in  their 
apartment,  but  not  for  sale. 

Wootons  have  never  been  cheap. 
Among  the  extravagant  offerings  in  the 
1978  Neiman-Marcus  Christmas  cata- 
logue were  two  Wootons:  one,  the  Supe- 
rior possibly  owned  by  Queen  Victoria,  at 
$150,000;  the  other,  a  plain  counting- 
house  desk,  at  $50,000.  Neither  desk 
found  a  buyer  on  that  occasion,  but  that 
might  not  be  so  today.  According  to  deal- 
ers and  collectors,  trade  in  Wootons  is 
brisk,  particularly  for  top  grades  in  fine 
condition.  They  come  up  from  time  to 
time  at  Sotheby's  and  Christie's  in  New 
York  and  London,  and  at  Morton's  Auc- 
tion Exchange,  in  New  Orleans.  Other 
galleries  in  the  Deep  South  and  on  the 
West  Coast  sometimes  handle  them. 

As  with  any  fine  furniture,  quality  and 
condition  are  the  most  important  factors 
determining  value,  according  to  Elaine 
Whitmire,  head  of  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury-fumiture  department  at  Sotheby's  in 
New  York.  The  Dubrows  report  a  recent 
private  sale  of  a  Superior  grade  for 
$75,000,  the  highest  price  yet  reported  for 

Wooton 's  Patent  Secretary  fully  exposed:  the 
only  lady's  model  known  still  to  exist. 
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"With  this  desk,"  the  ad  copy 
declared,  "one  has  absolutely 
no  excuse  for  slovenly  habits." 


a  Woouin.  In  1981,  an  Extra  grade  brought 
$18,500  at  auction  in  Los  Angeles;  a  Stan- 
dard grade,  $6,500  at  Sotheby's  in  New 
York;  and  a  plain  rotary  pedestal,  "The 
Lawyers  Own,"  $3,000.  But  let  the  buyer 
beware.  Fakes  abound,  and  one  firm  spe- 
cializes in  reproductions. 

Some  collectc:)rs  merely  display  their 
Wootons,  but  others  put  them  to  use. 
Antiquarian  Traders,  in  Los  Angeles,  will 
lease  Wiioton  desks.  "1  have  to  work  with 
my  clients  for  a  while  before  they  learn 
how  to  use  the  desk,"  says  Slotkin,  who 
suggests  they  use  labels  to  mark  the  com- 
partments. "The  kind  of  brain  that  wants  a 
Wooton  usually  wants  to  be  organized." 

A  temperate,  enterprising,  and  inven- 
tive man,  William  S.  Wooton  would  prob- 
ably not  be  surprised  by  the  interest  in  his 
invention  a  century  or  so  after  its  heyday. 
He  was  connected  with  a  firm  selling 
school  furniture  before  starting  his  own 
ci)mpany.  In  1874,  Wocm^n  filed  a  patent 
ti)r  an  "improvement  in  secretaries,"  and 
ti)r  a  while  the  Wooton  Desk  Company 
was  the  leading  firm  in  Indianapolis.  Via 
the  twelve  railroad  lines  that  converged  in 
Indianapolis,  desks  were  started  on  their 
way  to  dealers  in  England,  Europe,  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  in  response  to  orders 
from  Mexico,  China,  Japan,  India,  Egypt, 
Turkey,  and  Australia.  Wooton,  a  Quaker, 
left  the  firm  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
affairs  of  his  church,  and  by  1890  the 
scope  of  American  business  had  outgrown 
the  Wooton  desk.  Typewriters  and  du- 
plicating machines  quickly  produced 
more  records  than  even  this  hertiic  desk 
could  accommodate.  More  conventional 
desks,  supplemented  by  tiling  cabinets, 
replaced  it. 

Like  the  San  Franciscan  W.  S.  Hobart, 
pre)ud  owner  of  a  Wooton  desk  wht)  listed 
his  profession  as  "capitalist,"  the  Wooton 
was  a  product  of  expansive  nineteenth- 
century  business  during  the  years  after  the 
Civil  War,  an  age  of  entrepreneurs  order- 
ing vast  empires  of  railrt)ads,  mines,  or 
banks,  single-handed,  from  the  vantage  of 
a  massive  desk.D 
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alone  ccmPt 
rotectyou. 
St^  useless  the  moment 
you  leave  home. 
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Your  Smoke  Detector 


ECS  Transmitter 


AT&T  introduces  the  Emergency  Call  System  (ECS). 
It  automatically  piiones  for  help  whether  you're  there  or  not. 

What  if  your  smoke  detector  went  off  and  nobody  was  around  to 
hear  it?  You  could  lose  everything.  The  answer  is  the  AT&T  Emergency  Call 
System  (ECS  Smoke/Fire  alert). 

When  your  smoke  detector  goes  off,  the  ECS  transmitter  signals 
the  ECS  console,  setting  off  a  voice  alarm:  "Fire!  Fire!  Fire!"  If  the  voice 
isn't  cancelled  within  30  seconds,  the  console  automatically  phones  the 
first  of  two  telephone  numbers  chosen  by  you,*  reports  the  fire,  gives  your 
address  and  repeats  it. 

The  ECS  proved  to  be  so  effective  that  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance 
Companies,  one  of  the  country's  largest  insurance  carriers,  endorsed  it. 

For  complete  fire  protection  and  peace  of  mind,  invest  in  the  ECS. 
If  you  need  it  only  once,  it's  worth  it. 

See  ECS  at  your  AT&T  Phone  Center,  now  at  __ 

thousands  of  leading  retail  stores.  We  set  the  standards.  -^^  KKT 


'  1 

i"^ 

P- 

Wr.M,'A 

1-    ^j^ 

"There  is  a  fire  at 
1-1-2  E-l-m  R-o-a-d. 


-Consult  your  fire  department  on  local  laws  governing  calls  made  by  automatic  dialing  devices  to  emergency  numbers. 
Product  may  not  be  available  for  sale  in  all  locations. 
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What  pleases  one  more  than  to  reminisce  about  happy 
times  gone  by  Jo  Sickbert's  nostalgic  paintings  are  once 
again  in  the  O'Grady  Galleries.  Join  us  in  viewing  this 
exhibition  and  sale  of  her  wonderful  work  which  will  include 
the  original  paintings  shown  in  her  1984  Yankee  F\iblishing 
Company  calendar. 

Her  show  will  run  in  our  Scottsdale,  Arizona  gallery 
November  3  through  November  13, 1983,  and  will  be  in  our 
Chicago  gallery  November  15  through  November  30, 1983. 

Write  or  call  for  free  brochure  showing  all  paintings  for  sale, 
and  ask  ah>out  commission  work  by  Ms.  Sickbert  and  our 
gift  certificate. 

American  Express  and  Visa  accepted. 

"CHRISTMAS  EVE"  by  Jo  Sickbert. 

Aciylic  on  board.  10% '  x  12H.'  1984  Cdendn 


OXjRADY  GALLERIES 


333  N.  IVUCHIGAN  4225  N.  Ali\RSHALL  VMY 

CHICAGO.il  60601         SCOTTSDALE,  AZ  85251 
312/726-9833  602/947-3083 


jSust 


"EASTER  MORNING"  by  Jo  Sickbert. 
AciyUc  on  boanl.  10% '  x  \2W  1984  Calendw 


Vm  '  'iv:'?-*t 
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EXHIBITION  OF 


ANCIENT  CHINESE 


AND  SOUTHEAST  ASIAN 


WOOD  AND  STONE 


SCULPTURE  IN  NOVEMBER 


OPENING:  OCTOBER  29, 1983 

GALLERY  HOURS:  9  to  4:30 

TUESDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 


I 
FRANK  CARO  GALLERY 

ORIENTAL  ART 

41  EAST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  10022 
TELEPHONE:  (212)  753-2166 


THE 
PRIMACY 


IT 


DESIGN 


MAJOR  DRAWINGS 

IN  BLACK  AND  COLORED  MEDIA 

FROM  THE 

MARINA  PICASSO  COLLECTION 

IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH 

GALERIE  JAN  KRIGIER,  GENEVA 

THROUGH  DECEMBER  3, 1983 


PAUL 
ROSENBERG 


I    r-INEPiiKlOD  FURNITURE 
j    FROM  SCOTTISH  HOUSES. 


PAUL  COUTS  LTD. 


A  finely  carved  Pair  ofHepplewhite  Period 
shield  back  mahogany  Elbow  Chairs 
Circa  1790 
Height  37  inches 


101-107  WEST  BOW,  (VICTORIA  STREET).  EDINBURGH  EHl  2JP.  TELEPHONE  031-225  3238  CABLES:  ANTIQUES  EDINBURGH 
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NEGOTIABLE  WORKS  OF  ART 

Ancient  coins  are  beautiful,  evocative,  and  a  sound  investment. 
By  Robin  Duthy 


New  collectors  of  ancient  coins  often 
make  assumptions  that  turn  out  to  be  ex- 
pensive, supposing,  for  instance,  that  an- 
cient coins  must  be  badly  worn  just 
because  they  have  been  around  for  a  cou- 
ple of  millennia  or  that  once  bought  their 
coins  are  certain  to  climb  in  value. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  ancient  coins 
are  extensively  worn,  there  are  so  many  in 
this  condition  that  they  have  little  appeal 
for  collectors.  On  the  other  hand,  enough 
have  survived  in  near-mint  condition  to 
set  the  true  collectors  pulse  racing. 

Over  the  long  term,  prices  have  indeed 
risen,  but  there  have  been  some  nasty 
shakeouts  on  the  way,  followed  by  long 
periods  of  stagnation.  The  ancient-coin 
market  is  now  stirring  after  five  sluggish 
years.  Ancient  coins  are  beginning  to  look 
cheap  compared  with  other  coins  and, 
indeed,  with  other  collecting  markets. 

Between  1971  and  1973,  prices  for  the 
better  ancient  coins  rose  between  100  and 
200  percent.  This  was  the  moment  when 
the  price  of  gold,  which  had  been  shackled 
by  the  central  banks  at  $35  an  ounce  for 
thirty-six  years,  was  finally  freed  to  find  its 
own  level  and  by  the  end  of  1973  had 
settled  at  $112.50.  In  1974,  ancient-coin 
prices  dropped  again,  reflecting  the  move- 
ment in  gold.  They  then  resumed  a  steady 
climb  up  to  1980,  by  which  time  they  had 
again  doubled. 

After  this,  high  interest  rates  and  the 
deepening  recession  deterred  collectors 
and  investors  from  buying,  while  the  mar- 
ket was  rocked  by  a  spate  of  newly  dis- 
covered hoards.  Ancient  coins  still  have  a 
nasty  habit  of  turning  up  several  hundred 
at  a  time.  Whenever  this  happens,  it  isn't 
only  the  price  of  the  coin  in  question  that 
is  affected;  confidence  in  the  whole  mar- 
ket takes  a  knock  along  with  it.  Offered 
forty  Athenian  silver  tetradrachms  in 
1980,  one  London  dealer  took  a  chance 
and  bought  the  lot.  He  had  been  assured 
that  the  forty  constituted  the  entire 

Robin  Duthy  is  editor  of  the  Alternative  in- 
vestment Report. 


hoard,  but  soon  he  found  other 
dealers  who  had  sw.illowed 
the    same 
story  and 
bought 
similar 
nu  m  he  ri. 

The  market  was  sud- 
denly awash  with  Athe- 
nian tetradrachms  and 
prices  fell. 

The  craze  for  metal  detec-  '0^. 
tors  has  brought  to  light  ^c?"  * 
more  than  enough  Roman  \> 
and  Greek  coins  to  worry 
investors.  The  fact  that  in 
parts  of  the  Middle  East  it  is  illegal  to 
export  these  coins  doesn't  seem  to  bother 
anyone.  Weekend  prospectors  seldom 
come  back  empty-handed,  and  dealers  an- 
ticipate a  steady  stream  of  "new"  ancient 
coins  coming  on  the  market. 

Coin  collecting  sometimes  may  be  no 
more  than  a  socially  acceptable  form  of 
hoarding,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to 
collecting  ancient  coins  than  that.  Both 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman  series  represent 
uniquely  important  sequences  of  historical 
data.  The  Greek  series  in  particular 
throws  light  on  the  highly  individual 
character  and  development  of  the  city- 
states.  The  coins  depicting  heroes,  gods, 
animals,  local  products,  and  stories  from 
mythology  help  historians  piece  together 
pictures  of  a  fascinating  civilization. 

But  in  most  collectors'  minds,  even 
their  historical  value  is  subordinate  to 
their  artistry.  An  enthusiastic  French 
numismatist  rhapsodized  over  the  Greek 
coins  as  "so  many  fragments  taken  from 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,"  and  however 
inflated  the  metaphor,  they  are  works  of 
art.  No  coinage  has  ever  equaled  the  cre- 
ative vitality  of  the  ancient  Greek. 

Yet  it  is  curious  that  the  artistry  of 
Greek  coins  flourished  in  every  city-state 
except  Athens.  Having  become  the  fore- 
most commercial  power  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean during  the  fifth  century  B.C. ,  Athens 
was  still  striking  coins  in  a  degenerate 


archaic  style  two  hundred  years  later,  per- 
haps fearing  that  confidence  in  their  coin- 
age might  be  damaged  if  its  appearance 
were  to  be  altered. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Greek  world  it  was  not 
only  the  coins  that  were  admired,  but  the 
men  who  engraved  the  dies  as  well.  Many 
cut  their  signatures  into  the  dies  and  are 
therefore  known  to  us  by  name  today.  The 
largest  number  of  signed  coins  were  cast  at 
Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  during  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C. — the  most  creative  phase  of  the 
Greek  coinage.  The  large  silver  deca- 
drachms  given  as  prizes  in  the  games  cele- 
brating the  deliverance  of  Syracuse  from 
an  Athenian  siege  in  413  B.C.,  signed  by 
Euainetos  and  Kimon,  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  coveted  coins  ever  made. 
Seldom  seen  in  the  market  today,  they  are 
snapped  up  by  collectors.  Prices  for  these 
and,  indeed,  any  coins  of  unusual  beauty 
have  remained  strong  throughout  the  re- 
cession. A  good  specimen,  or  what  the 
dealers  call  a  "nice"  coin,  could  fetch 
$15,000  now,  compared  to  $7,000  five 
years  ago,  and  $5,000  ten  years  back. 

As  might  be  expected  with  hand-struck 
coins,  the  images  are  more  accurately  cen- 
tered in  some  specimens  than  in  others. 
The  quality  of  the  strike  will,  moreover, 
depend  on  how  early  in  the 
life  of  the  die  it  was  taken, 
.ind  on  how  hard  and  clean 
\  ,  ■--:-      ,       a  blow  was  struck.  None  of 
^-ii.  ^-^  these  determinants  of  value 
lends  itscli  to  clear-cut  grading.  Even  the 
extent  to  which  the  detail  of  a  coin  has 
been  worn  away  is  often  in  dispute,  while 
most  difficult  of  all  to      -^fr^^. 
agree  upon  is  the  over- 
all impression  a  coin    , 
makes — its   "style." 
Another  factor,  which  is     x,^»-:         w 
gaining  importance  with  collectors,    ^ 
is  its  "toning" — the  subtle  shades  of 

From  top:  The  Roman  emperors  Nero,  Mot' 
cus  Aureliiis,  Hadrian,  Domitian, 
Augustus,  Ayxtoninus  Pius 
Claudius,  and  Vespasian. 
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metallic  color  that  a  coin  acquires  over 
the  years. 

A  new  collector  or  inves- 
tor cannot  he  taniiliar  with 
all  the  little  nuances  that 
J2.0  to  estahlish  an  ancient 
:oin's  real  \'akie,  and  a  tast- 
talkiny  dealer  will  have  little  dit- 
ticulty  selling  him  an  ordinary 
coin  at  an  extraordinary  price. 
Such  investors  nuist  he  wary. 
Nohody  ima.yines  that  the  recession  just 
ending  will  he  the  last,  so  investors  in  all 
sectors  of  the  art  market  will  do  well  to 
prepare  tor  the  next.  A  winning  strate.yy 
has  proved  itself  yet  attain  in  the  recent 
past:  Buy  what's  easy  to  sell.  Yoti  can  sell 
anything  in  a  hoom,  hut  when  money  is 
tight,  demand  dries  up  tor  all  hut  the  really 
Kood  stuff.  In  the  ancient-coin  sector,  this 
means  that  huyers  should  (1)  a\'oid  \'ery 
common  coins  and  tlmse  in  worse  con- 
dition than  VF  (very  fine);  (2)  avoid  coins 
that  have  heen  "tooled  up,"  that  is,  coins 
whose  details  have  heen  sharpened  U) 
make  them  look  hetter  than  they  really 


Top:  Pu)li:my  I  («i  a  Grci^k  coin,  cuf^lc  mi 
reverse.  Ri^hf.  GoLi  solidus  of  Tarcndan. 
Al^oi'e:  Commemorative  Syraense  tetra- 
drachm,  si^mecl  by  Kimon,  ca.  410  n.^:. 


are — scratch  marks  around  hyures  or  other 
devices  are  evidence  of  such  toitlinj;;  and 
(3)  a\oid  coins  that  appear  to  he  hargains. 
There  is  always  a  reason  tor  selling  a  coin 
cheap;  it  could  he  counterteit. 

There  are  collectors  who  hecome  ohses- 
sional  ahout  a  particular  com  and  may  ent.1 
up  with  a  thou.sand  Hadrian  denarii.  Nat- 
urally, dealers  huy  these  crackpi>t  collec- 
tions on  only  the  worst  possihle  terms. 

Price  movements  tor  coins  in  the  Ro- 
man series  have  generally  heeii  steai.lier 
than  for  the  Cjteek,  perhaps  hecatise  there 
are  more  collectors  to  halance  supply  and 
demand.  The  most  remarkahle  feature  ot 
the  Roman  coinage  is,  ot  course,  the  tradi- 
tion of  portraiture,  started  hy  Ptolemy  I  in 
Egypt  and  reaching  its  :enith  during  the 
Roman  imperial  period.  The  series  ot  por- 
traits ot  the  emperors  themselves  runs 
from  y\  R.t  .  to  .a. p.  476.  They  look  a 
tough  hunch,  and  it  is  tempting  to  read 
into  their  features  the  characters  so  well 
known  to  history.  CJaligula  looks  cruel  and 
capricious,  Claudius  sensitive  and  wise, 
Nero  tat  and  psychotic. 

When  Julius  Caesars  adopted  son  Ccta- 
vian  took  the  title  Augustus,  in  27  l^.c'., 
the  Roman  imperial  perioi.1  hegan.  Au- 
gustus reali:<'d  that  in  a  generally  illiterate 
world  the  symhois  on  coins  could  he  valu- 
ahle  as  propaganda.  He  stressed  the  Ro- 
man character  of  his  regime  hy  using 
earlier,  reptihlican  symhois  such  as  the 
crown  of  oak  leaves.  He  also  celehrated  the 
capture  of  Egypt  and  the  successes  of  his 
son  Tiherius  in  Pannonia  and  Germany. 
Later  emperors  used  coins  to  encourage 
the  cult  ot  the  imperial  family  hy  portray- 
ing themselves  and  their  relatives. 

Not  i)nly  does  the  political  history  ot 
Rome  come  to  lite  through  her  coin.ige. 


hut  her  economic  fortunes  can  also  to 
some  extent  he  traced  through  the  weight 
and  fineness  ot  her  coins.  The  costs  of 
administering  the  Roman  Empire,  for  in- 
stance, were  home  partly  hy  the  revenue 
from  issuing  coins.  By  the  time  oi  Cara- 
calla,  the  siU'er  denarius,  which  had  heen 
the  cornerstone  i>t  the  system,  was  so  do- 
hased  that  it  contained  only  ahout  50  per- 
cent silver.  Later,  the  st;ite  refused  Xo 
accept  Its  own  coin  in  payment  of  taxes, 
insisting  insteai.1  on  siUer  hullion. 

Apart  from  heing  small  works  of  art, 
ancient  coins  have  the  power  to  hring  alive 
people  and  events  from  the  very  hegin- 
nings  of  Western  civilization.  Demand  tor 
this  material  could  hartlly  he  hetter  estah- 
lished.  A  surge  ot  interest  came  with  the 
Renaissance  and  has  remained  un- 
diminished. Investors  need  therefore  have 
no  tears  of  a  suclden  collapse  in  a  market 
with  such  a  history. 

Judged  on  purely  ;irtistic  grounds,  ;in- 
cient  coins  "should"  outperform  the 
milled  coins  ot  modern  rimes.  How  can 
one  of  the  tour  million  U.S.  gold  ditllars 
struck  in  1853  compare  in  character  iir 
historical  association  with  a  handstruck 
silver  tetradrachm  of  ancient  Greece? 

But  whichever  coin  series  collectors 
may  he  drawn  to,  great  care 
must  he  taken  to  avoid  the 
huying  ot  counterfeits.  L)n- 
fortunately,  counterfeits  of 
ancient  coins  are  harder  to  iden- 
tify than  those  o(  modern.  Since 
ancient  ci)ins  were  struck  hy  hani 
on  individually  engraved  dies, 
they  are  hound  to  vary  widely  in 
p(.)ints  of  detail.  In  the  case  of  mod- 
ern milled  coins  the  International  Bureau 
for  the  Suppression  iif  CA)unrerteit  C^ans 


STRIKING  A  DEAL 

Strange  to  say,  S(_)me  dealers  are  highly 
selective  ahout  their  customers.  It  is  well 
known,  for  instance,  that  a  few  long-es- 
tahlished  dealers  look  over  prospective 
huyers  as  critically  as  it  they  were  heing 
asked  tor  a  daughter's  hand  in  marriage. 
M.iny  suitors  are  not  even  shown  the  draw- 
ers cont.unmg  the  finest  coins. 

Few  dealers  can  afford  to  he  that  choi)sy, 
yet  there  is  a  sound  ctimmercial  hasis  for 
such  an  attitude.  The  ideal  customer's  cre- 
dentials would  include  full  knt)wledge  of 
the  field,  a  deep  pocket,  and  the  desire  to 
form  .1  serious  collection  os'er  a  long 
perioi,!.  To  the  selective  dealer  the  pure 
inwstor  is  an  unworthy  custodian  of  any 
great  coin.  Naturally,  the  less  a  huyer  cares 


ahout  a  coin,  the  less  he  will  notice  its 
finer  points  and  the  more  likely  he  is  to  he 
swindled  hy  an  unscrupulous  dealer. 

A  list  of  reliahle  de;ilers  follows. 
In  London: 

A.  H.  Baldwin  &  Sons  Ltd.,  11  Adelphi 
Terrace,  W.C.  2 

B.  A.  Seahy  Ltd.,  11  Margaret  Street,  W.l 
Spink  &  Son  Ltd.,  5  King  Street,  S.W.I 
In  Neiv  York: 

Harmer,  Rooke,  3  East  Fifty-seventh 
Street,  WOU 

Stack's  Coin  Galleries,    12  3   West  Fifty- 
seventh  Street,  1001^ 
In  Beverly  Hdls: 

Numismatic  Fine  Arts,  Inc.,  342  North 
Rodeo  Drive  (PO.  Box  3788),  90212 
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CONNOISSEUR 


SUPPORT 
RESTORATION  & 
PRESERVATION 


OF  THE  WORLDS 


ART& 
ARCHITECTURE 


INTERNATIONAL  FUND 
FOR  MONUMENTS 

3624  LEGATION  AVENUE,  N.W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20015 

(202)  726-5225 

(not  for  profit) 

Since  1964  we  have  restored  art  and 
architecture  at  over  40  sites  including 
Easter  Island,  Ethiopia,  Spain,  Italy, 
Ireland,  Nepal. 


I  would  like  to  support  the  program  of  IFT 

Enclosed  is; 
n$25  for  mennbership 
Dan  additional  contribution 
of  
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William  A.  Bougucicau,  l.h  COQUILLAGE, 
oil  on  canvas,  signed  and  dated  1871 
left  center,  51-1/8"  x  35-1/8". 


AMERICAN  ART  1870-1940 


James  Carroll  Beckwith 
Frank  W.  Benson 
Robert  Blum 
Charles  Burchfield 
Mary  Cassatt 
William  Merritt  Chase 
Rallston  Crawford 
Charles  Demuth 
Arthur  Dove 
Frederick  Carl  Frieseke 
William  Glackens 
Marsden  Hartley 
Charles  Hassam 


Robert  Henri 

Walter  Kuhn 

Ernest  Lawson 

George  Luks 

Walter  Launt  Palmer 

Maurise  Prendergast 

Robert  Reid 

Theodore  Robinson 

Carl  Rungius 

John  Singer  Sargent 

Everett  Shinn 

John  Sloan 

John  Hcnrv  Twachtman 


We  are  pleased  to  offer  an  important 

collection  of  paintings  by  William  A. 

Bouguereau. 


J 


OAN  MiGHELMAN  LtD. 

I'he  Vulney      'I'i  East  74th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y  10021 
(212)  535-4524     By  Appointment 
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INVESTOR'S  FILE 


Cibi  lead  crystal  by  Cini  Boeri  and  845  RST  stainless  steel  by  Roberto  Sambonet  Available  at 

Magic  Crystal,  Beverly  Hills 


lArnolfo  di  Cambio 


For  additional  information,  write  :  Arnolfo  di  Cambio, 
1933  S.  Broadway,  Suite  967,  Los  Angeles,  California  90007 


For  those 

with  a 

taste  for 

lify  and 

appetite  for 

learning 

'^he  Greenbrier 
Cooking  School 

Directed  by  Julie  Dannenbaum.  internationally 
acclaimed  cooking  authority. 

If  you  want  to  learn  about  fine  food  preparation, 
from  Julie  and  The  Greenbrier,  enroll  in  a  five-day 
course.  Seven  sessions  January  to  March.  Includes 
food  and  wine  tastings.  Sunday  evening  welcome 
reception.  Thursday  evening's  incomparable  Gold 
Service  Dinner 

School  calls  for  ample  "recess"  time.  Discover 
the  legendary  amenities,  cuisine,  service  and  sports 
at  The  Greenbner  Gift  certificates  available. 

For  information,  call  toll  free  800-624-6070 
or  304-536-1110. 


■  Sulphui  Spnnys 
WpsI  Virginia  S-WKf. 
A  CSX  Resort 


ou  are  invited  to 
attend  The  Delaware 
Antiques  Show 


IX-comber  2-4.  \'-m 

The  Soda  House  at  Haglcy  .Mii.s^-um 

Wilmington.  Delaware 

l-riday  and  Saturday:  11:00  a.m. -9:00  p.m. 

Sunday:  Noon-,S:00  p.m. 

Admission:  $5.00 


'2H  Distingtji^^hcd  I>ealcrs-AII  items  for  sale. 
Special  feature:  Rpalers  Choice  Fixhihit 


Proceeds  berait  the 
Wilmingjpn  Medical  Center 


Information:  (302)  656-2077  or  652-8090 
Week  of  Show:'(302)  655-27.V^ 


can  usually  alert  its  members  to  those 
known  to  have  entered- circulation.  The 
regular  reports  it  sends  out  include  hlown- 
up  phott)graphs  o(  the  counterfeits  with 
arrt)ws  indicating  the  tiny  blemishes  and 
variations  caused  by  the  counterfeit  dies. 
These  aren't  hard  to  pick  out,  because 
they  won't  appear  on  coins  struck  from  the 

No  ccMnage  has  ever  manageci 

to  rival  the  creative 

vitality  of  the  ancient  Greek. 

original  dies.  Since  the  original  dies  of 
ancient  coins  differed  from  one  another, 
the  system  doesn't  work  for  them;  yet  few 
bulletins  from  the  IBSCC  fail  to  draw  at- 
tention to  some  new  counterfeit  of  an  an- 
cient coin. 

Two  basic  types  of  counterfeit  are  made 
today.  One  is  a  cast  copy,  made  by  ptiuring 
molten  metal  into  a  mold  taken  from  an 
existing  coin.  These  casts  can  look  good  to 
the  untrained  eye,  but  under  a  microscope 
the  minute  air  bubbles  caught  in  the  mold 
show  up  as  little  pockmarks  all  over  the 
surface.  An  Egyptian  dentist  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  improve  this  method 
by  placing  the  mold  between  the  two  poles 
of  an  electromagnet  to  draw  the  metal 
back  into  the  recesses  of  the  mold  and 
force  out  the  air  bubbles.  These  so-called 
pressure  casts  are  widespread  and  by  no 
means  easy  to  detect. 

Coins  struck  from  newly  engraved  dies, 
however,  can  be  even  harder  to  detect.  A 
group  of  counterfeiters  was  active  in  Beirut 
in  the  early  1970s,  engraving  new  dies 
with  exceptional  skill  and  infiltrating 
many  impressive  counterfeits  into  an  in- 
creasingly nervous  market.  Their  work  ap- 
pears to  have  been  interrupted  but  the 
threat  it  posed  has  not  been  forgotten. 

Their  achievement  nearly  matched  that 
of  the  German  Karl  Wilhelm  Becker 
(1771-1830),  the  greatest  counterfeiter  of 
all  time.  There  were  plenty  of  Greek  and 
Roman  coins  among  the  360  types  he 
counterfeited,  and  many  of  his  beautifully 
engraved  dies  are  preserved  in  West 
Berlin's  Staatliche  Museen.  Now  that  the 
coins  he  produced  are  at  least  150  years 
old,  they  have  acquired  the  patina  col- 
lectors prize  so  highly,  and  many  are  be- 
lieved still  to  lie  undetected  in  important 
collections. 

The  ancient-coin  market  appears  to  be 
entering  a  phase  of  steady  growth,  and 
investors  who  can  secure  high-quality 
coins  at  or  near  saleroom  prices  should 
have  nothing  to  regret  in  1990.  □ 
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An  18th  Century 

carved  stone  sundial 

3' 5"  High 

1 '  10"  Square  base 
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A  pair  of 
antique  lead  urns 

2'  10"  High 
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An  important  18th  Century  Italian  semi-cirfcular 

garden  seat  carved  in  white  Verona  marble 

10'  0"  Wide     1 '  7"  Deep    2'  10"  High 


Important  Auctions  of  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture 


November  9, 10, 16  and  17, 1983 


.(^ 


JLi'I  _      "i    - 1 


( "l.uicic  Monet,  Zxx  Vallee  de  Sa.ssd,  fj'/A '  />'/(  "  M^iied  and  dated  '84,  oil  on  canvas,  25Vj  \  '!(i  />-  iiicIih 


Contemporary  Paintings,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture 

Auction:  Wednesday,  November  9  at  7  pm  (admission 
by  ticket  only),  and  Thursday,  November  10  at  10:15  am. 

Exhibition  opens  Saturday,  November  5. 
Illustrated  catalogue  $16  by  mail.  Sale  no.  5109. 
Inquiries:  Lucy  Havelock-Allan,  (212)  472-3543. 

Impressionist  and  Modem  Paintings  and 
Sculpture 

Auction:  Wednesday,  November  16  at  7  pm  (admission 

by  ticket  only). 

Exhibition  opens  Thursday,  November  10. 

Illustrated  catalogue  $18  by  mail.  Sale  no.  5110. 

Inquiries:  John  Ikncock,  (212)  472-3547. 

Impressionist  and  Modern  Drawings  and 

Watercolors 

Auction:  Thursday,  November  17  at  10:15  am. 

Exhibition  opens  Thursday,  November  10. 

Illustrated  catalogue  $12  by  mail.  Sale  no.  5116. 

Inquiries:  Hermine  Chivian-Cobb,  (212)  472-4765. 


Impressionist  and  Modem  Paintings  and 
Sculpture,  Part  II 

Auction:  Thursday,  November  17  at  2  pm. 
Exhibition  opens  Thursday,  November  10. 
Illusti-ated  catalogue  $16  by  mail.  Sale  no.  5112. 
Inquiries:  Shary  Grossman,  (212)  472-3545. 


lb  order  catalogues,  please  request  by  sale  number 
and  send  your  check  to  Sotheby's  Subscriptions, 
Dept.  AllOCN,  P.O.  Box  4020,  Woburn,  MA  01801. 
For  tickets,  please  call  (212)  794-3042.  Sotheby  Pai'ke 
Bemet  Inc.,  1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10021. 
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Bernheimer  Mtinchen  •  Lenbachplatz  3  •  D-8000  Miinchen  2  •  'gt  (08? 

Tapestries  iEitibioideries     Rugs  and  Carpets     EvrtroTure -^  !?^ 
Chinese  Export  Porcelain     Paintings     Sculptwres     Works  of  A^t 
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In  London: 


The  Thomas  E  Flannery  Jr. 

Collection  of  Wbrks  of  Art, 

Silver  and  Rirniture 

Sold  by  Direction  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Thomas  Flannery  Trust  of  Chicago 


A  Fj-ench  commesso  chalcedony,  gold,  diamond  and  enamel  jewel, 
modelled  with  a  half  figure  of  Pradence,  circa  1550-60,  21/2  inches  high. 

Auction  in  London:  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  1  and  2. 

Exhibition  opens  Monday,  November  28. 

Illustrated  catalogue  available  at  Sotheby's  New  York  Galleries, 

1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y  10021  and 

at  our  galleries  and  offices  worldwide. 

Inquiries:  Neijc  York,  International  Office,  (212)  472-8400; 

In  Lovdon,  Richard  Camber  and  Elizabeth  Wilson, 

(01)  493-8080.  Sotheby  Parke  Bemet  &  Co.,  34-35 

New  Bond  Street,  London  WIA  2AA. 
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Founded  1744 


CtCo  JcAvellcrs)  Lid  , 

1  Burlington  Gardens,  London  WIX  2HP 
Telephone  01-493  8904 


fine  collection 


including  three  superb  gem  set  half  hoop  rings 


In  London: 


ACoUedion  of  W)iks  of  Art, 
Hirniture,  Silver  and  Objects  of  Afertu 

from  the  Estate  of  the  late  Paul  Wallraf 


A  selection  of  Renaissance  and  later  bronzes. 


Auction  in  London:  Thursday,  December  8  at  11  am 

and  2:30  pm  and  Friday,  December  9  at  11  am. 

Exhibition  opens  Monday,  December  5. 

Illustrated  catalogue  available  at  Sotheby's  New  York  Galleries, 

1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y  10021,  and  at  our 

galleries  and  offices  worldwide. 

Inquiries:  In  Neu>  York,  International  Office,  (212)  472-8400; 

hi  London,  Elizabeth  Wilson  (Works  of  Art), 

Jonathan  Bourne  (Furniture),  Eleanor  Thompson  (Silver), 

and  Heinrich  Graf  Von  Spreti  (Objects  of  Vertu),  (01)  493-8080 

Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  &  Co.,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  WIA  2AA. 
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Important  Chinese  Ceramics  and 
Works  of  Art 

Auction  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  November  30  atid 
Thursday,  December  1  at  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue  in 
New  York.  For  catalogue  information,  viewing  times  and 
further  inquiries,  please  Contact  Anthony  Dferham  or 
Andrew  Kahane  at  212/546-1158.  (Pictured)  An  early  blue 
and  white  striped  pottery  horse,  Tang  Dynasty,  1  P/s  in. 
high.  From  the  Georges  deBatz  Trust  of  19H3 


CHRISTIE'S 


One  of  the  best  dealers  in  antiques 
talks  about  the  best  deal  in  antiques. 


Passport  makes  the  business 
of  antiques  a  pleasure. 

"I  see  Passport  signs  everywhere,"  says  Mike  Bell. 
He  sliould  know.  As  one  of  America's  busiest  an- 
tique dealers,  witii  galleries  at  220  West  Kinzie  St. 
and  The  Merchandise  Mart  in  Chicago  and  60  East 
10th  St.,  New  York  City  he  travels  regularly  to  Britain 
to  buy  stock. 

"With  Passport,  1  never  have  to  worry  about  paying 
bills  or  establishing  credit  when  I'm  buying.  1  just 
breeze  through  and  bang  on  doors  with  Passport 
stickers." 

"It's  wonderful,  1  leave  the  goods  scattered  all  over 
Britain  and  then  they  show  up  at  the  back  door  four 
weeks  later  on  schedule.  Better  still,  1  don't  have  to 
pay  for  my  purchases  and  shipping  until  they  all 
arrive  in  New  York  or  Chicago." 

Passport  eliminates 

wear  and  tear 

on  antiques  and  on  you. 

Sending  one-of-a-kind  antiques  over  thousands  of 
miles  could  mean  an  infinite  number  of  headaches, 
unless  you  use  Passport. 

Passport  ships  exclusively  with  Michael  Davis 
Shipping.  That  means  expert  packing,  competitive 
rates  and  full  insurance  coverage.  And  when 
Michael  Davis  ships,  they  really  deliver.  Through  customs 
and  right  to  your  door. 

Mike  Bell  deals  primarily  in  19th  century  furniture  for 
interior  designers.  "1  buy  a  lot  of  architectural  pine,  all  with  a 
high  style.  Most  of  the  antiques  are  restored  before  being 
shipped  and  that  is  where  Michael  Davis  helps  me  again 
with  their  restoration  service." 

A  guide 
to  the  best. 

1,500  dealers  and 
auction  houses  ac- 
cept Passport  all  over 
Britain  including  Soth- 
eby's. All  are  listed  in 
Passport's  Dealer  Di- 
rectory free  to  mem- 
bers. Members  also 


Passport 


MIKE  BELL 


878  7922 


APR  84 


The  International  Buying  Card 


receive  a  free  subscription  to  Antiques  Across  The  World, 
the  insiders  magazine  for  buying  art  and  antiques. 

Passport  even  offers  use  of  a  private  limousine  for  mem- 
bers who  fly  selected  airlines.  Plus,  discounts  at  top  British 
hotels. 

Mike  Bell  trusts  Passport  services  to  get  him  to  the  right 
antiques  so  he  can  concentrate  on  buying  them.  Passport's 
New  York  office  arranges  his  flights  and  hotel  ft  even  books 
a  courier  who  plans  Mike's  buying  route. 

"It's  virtually  straight  into  the  car  as  soon  as  1  arrive.  Out  in 


Mike  Bell,  President  Mike  Bell  Antiques 

the  country  my  courier  drives  and  1  sleep.  1  wake  up  when 
we  arrive  at  an  antique  shop." 

Become  a  citizen  of 

the  world  of  antiques. 

Get  a  Passport. 

Mike  Bell  has  a  list  of  7,000  buyers  who  depend  on  him  to 
bring  the  best  back  from  Britain.  Mike  depends  on  Passport. 
Maybe  you  should  too. 

For  free  brochure  and  information  kit,  call  toll-free  1-800- 
227-7212.  In  New  York  call  212-832-3661.  Or  send  the  coupon 
to  Passport,  29  East  61st  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021. 

Passport.  The  modern  way 
to  buy  art  and  antiques. 

iPassport  i 

I  29  East  6 1st  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  1002 1  I 

YES,  I  want  to  know  more  about  Passport.  Please  send  your  free 

j  brochure  and  information  kit  to;  [ 

I  Name _ I 


j  Address- 
j  City 


State Zip -j 


Dutch  Art  G^metTes  in  New  York 

second  exhibition 
Important  17th- 19th  century  old  master  paintings  and  antiquities 


(M^  '^%iUyt/-<MaoMa>  Q>&te^ 


Lobby  Park  Avenue 

Empire  Room 


November  22 


through  December  4 
1983 


Daily  10  a.m.  -  10  p.m. 
Sundays  10  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 


Art  Gallery  P.  de  Boer  -  Amsterdam 


Douwes  Fine  Art  -  Amsterdam 


Waterman  Art  Gallery  -  Amsterdam 
P.  Hoogendijk  -  Art  Objects  -  Baarn 


A.  C.  Beeling  -  Antique  Dutch  Silver  -  Leeuwarden 


a  major  exhibition  of  old  master  paintings,  including 
works  by  Rembrandt,  Avercamp,  Brueghel>  vati  Goyen, 
van  Ostade.  Ruysdael  and  Teniers  will  be  held  inthe 
famed  Empire  Room  of  the  Waldorf  Astoria  in  New  York 
City,  from  November  22  through  December4  this  fall. 
After  a  highly  successful  debut  last  year,  the  five  art- 
dealers  who  presented  "Fine  Arts  of  The  Netherlands" 
the  first  time,  decided  to  make  this  selling 'exhibition 
a  yearly  event. 

Outstanding  among  the  items  on  view  in  November 
will  be  Rembrandt's  Portra/t  of  yA  Voung  Man,  dated 
1632,  fine  i7th  centtjry  still-lifes  by  a.o.  Pieter  Claesz, 
Willem  Heda,  Balthasar  van  der  Ast  and  Willem  Kalf. 
Important  19th  century  paintings  by  well-known  artists 
as  Daubigny,  Jongkind,  Raffaelli  and  Harpig.nies  will 
also  be  exhibited. 

"Fine  Arts  of  The  Netherlands"  will  also  showcase 
superb  examples  of  17th  century  Dutch  silver  and 
Delftware,  fine  French  furniture,  Italian  anxd  French 
Objetsc/'Art  and  Chinese  ceramics.  >     , 


Rembrandt,  Portrait  of  A  Young  Man, 
panel,  63  x  46  cm.  Signed  and  dated 
RHLvan  Rijn,  1632. 
[Art  Gallery  Waterman,  Amsterdam 


A  Dutch  burr-walnut  Chine  Cabinet, 
early  18th  century,  height  259  cm. 
P.  Hoogendijk  Antiquities,  Baarn 


Fine  Oriental  Rugs 
and  Carpets 

Auction  to  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
November  1  at  10:00  a.m.  at  our 
galleries  on  219  East  67  Street  in 
New  York.  For  catalogue 
information,  viewing  times  and 
further  inquiries,  please  contact 
George  Bailey  or  Keith  Wayne  at 
212/570-4182.  (Pictured,  detail)  A 
fine  Silk  Kashan  pictorial  rug  (one 
of  a  matching  pair),  6  ft.  9  in. 
X  4  ft.  5  in. 


CHRISTIE'S 

EAST 


ADOLF  SEHRING 

-  MASTER  REALIST 

ONE  MAN  SHOW 

OILS  •  GRAPHICS  •  BRONZES 

^BP^^^^^^H 

NOVEMBER  12  -  DECEMBER  15 

^^Uhi^^    X^^^^^^I 

This  distinguished  Americana  Realist  will  make  a  rare 
personal  appearance  in  our  Gallery  November  12  -  13. 

Participate  in  person  or  request  Complimentary  color 
catalog. 

^^^^^^HHI^^^^^I^^In^l^^^l 

(Shown)         "LEROY  AGAIN"         Oil         20"x24" 

Offering   investment   quality    Art    nationwide   to   the 
astute,  discerning  collector  with  an  eye  to  the  future. 

m                                 ESTABLISHED  1895 

309-31 1  MAIN  STREET         EVANSVILLE,  IN  47708 

Ph.  Toll  Free  1  ■800-457-3536 
Ind.  Res.  Ph.  Coll.  (81 2)  464-91 1 1 
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Chauvin  Sculpture  en  bois  "Le  Feu  Sacr6"    -^ 
hauteur .-  0,60  m  1935 
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CONNOISSEUR 


Dinner  with 
the  King  of 


C  A  V I A  R 


There  is  never  too  much  of  a  good  thing 


BvJ.-C.  Siiai^es 


We  are  on  our  fourth  large  scoop  of  caviar,  the  guests  and  I,  and  I 
estimate  that  we  have  already  consumed  about  $1,200  worth 
since  we  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  Petrossians'  marble  dining 
room  in  Paris,  half  an  hour  ago.  We  have  also  polished  off  a  bottle 
of  Moskovskaya  vodka,  and  my  liver  feels  about  the  size  of  a 
leather  couch.  We  use  any  excuse  to  raise  our  shot  glasses  and 
announce  a  toast.  We've  drunk  to  friendship,  to  America,  to 
Paris,  and  to  caviar.  1  can't  quite  remember  what  we  drank  to  after 
that,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  actually  toasted  George,  my  dog. 

The  first  course  consisted  of  a  healthy 
sampling  of  each  of  the  three  kinds  of  caviar  ^ 

that  come  from  Caspian  Sea  sturgeon.  All  M 

are  delicious.  Their  names — beluga,  os- 
setra,  and  sevruga — refer  to  the  three  spe-  '\ 

cies  and  sizes  of  fish.  The  beluga  is  the 
largest,  sometimes  reaching  eighteen  feet  in 
length  and  2,000  pounds  in  weight. 

The  second  course  was  a  single  blini  (a 
Russian  pancake)  topped  with  creme 
fraiche  and  a  whole  scoop  ot  pressed  caviar 
(and  more  vodka,  of  course).  Those  of  you 
who  haven't  tried  pressed  caviar,  watch  out. 
It  takes  five  pounds  of  usually  more  matured 
eggs  to  obtain  one  pound  of  pressed  caviar 
The  result  is  a  black  paste  with  the  consis- 
tency of  cast  iron.  So,  I  polish  off  the  blmi, 
the  creme  fraiche,  and  the  whole  scoop  of 
pressed  caviar.  1  love  it,  but  oh,  my  liver!  "~  ~ 
And  wa,shing  it  all  down  with  more  vodka  doesn't  help;  it  just 
makes  the  marble  walls  look  dangerously  heavy. 


Prospectors  who  hit  a  lode  during  the  1890s  gold  rush  in  the 
Klondike  denied  themselves  sleep  and  food  for  days  lest  their  good 
luck  come  to  an  end  while  they  weren't  watching.  I  can  understand 
their  obsession  now,  as  I  stock  up  on  my  black  gold.  My  hosts, 
instead  of  being  offended  at  my  greed,  are  taking  a  wicked  pleasure 
watching  me  lose  self-respect.  After  all,  this  whole  meal  has  been 
in  part  planned  to  introduce  me  to  the  food  of  the  Russian  demi- 
gods, the  princes  and  grand  dukes  who  decades  ago  lived  in  inde- 
scribable opulence  in  their  palaces  overlooking  the  Volga  River. 

It  is  Monday  night  in  Paris  in  the  home  of 
Catherine  Petrossian  and  her  husband, 
Christian,  the  czar  of  caviar  himself  1  had 
met  Christian  before  and  heard  of  his  plans 
to  open  a  caviar  restaurant  in  Manhattan. 
But  it  was  Catherine  who  had  called  me  in 
New  York  on  Friday  morning  to  ask  whether 
Monday  at  8  P.M.  would  be  all  right  for 
dinner — as  casually  as  one  asks  his  neighbor 
across  the  hall  to  drop  by  for  a  drink.  Ob- 
viously, 1  wouldn't  have  missed  that  event 
ftir  anything.  1  want  to  have  great  stories  to 
tell  my  grandchildren  some  day,  and  the  tale 
about  going  to  Paris  for  the  weekend  to  have 
dinner  at  the  Petrossians'  is  going  to  be  one 
of  them.  The  dinner  promised  to  be  memo- 
rable; Petrossian  is  renowned  for  the  quality 
of  his  fare.  Fortune  magazine  has  reported 
that  he  sells  $50  million  worth  of  caviar  and 
other  delicacies  every  year.  It  seems  to  be  a  depression-proof 
business  and  one  even  unaffected  by  East-West  politics. 


Squiire- 


The  best  caviar  muney  can  buy; 


rctrussiar 


I  luii  /irst  choice  (if  Caspian  Sea  beluga.  It  is  packed  and  fhum  by  charter  plane  tn  Pans. 
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^od  caviai^  looks  ^ood^  says  Petrossiaii/^It  shines. The 


In  hypemcfacumes.  ivorkers  remove  the  eggs  from  a  sturgeon's  ovaruin  memhrarie  (left),  then  sort  it  and  sah  a. 


Like  all  thinj^is  Russian,  caviar  has  an  aura  ot  mystery  and 
intrigue  about  it.  Its  story  goes  hack  centuries,  to  about  the  early 
Dark  Ages,  when  hshermen  in  the  Astrakhan  region,  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  discovered  that  sturgeon  returning  upstream  to 
their  spawning  grounds  in  the  Volga  in  autumn  and  spring  were 
especially  vulnerable.  The  sturgeon  is  a  docile  hsh  and  not  very 
shrewd  to  begin  with.  Bktck  its  passage  with  the  hull  ot  a  flat 
tishmg  boat  and  it  will  stop  without  a  single  flap  ot  the  tail.  The 
tishermen  found  that  a  sturgeon  can  be  picked  up  out  of  the  water 
like  a  log,  but  it  apparently  took  them  another  king  period  of  time 
to  learn  the  most  important  secret  ot  caviar:  the  tish  must  die 
peacefully;  otherwise  its  body  secretes  a  defensive  substance  that 
renders  the  eggs  acidic  and  gives  them  an  acrid  smell.  Finally, 
they  discovered  a  precise  spot  on  the  head  where  a  single  blow  ot  a 
small  hammer  anesthetizes  the  tish.  The  technique  has  not 
changed  in  a  dozen  hundred  years:  the  sturgeons  belly  is  cut  open 
while  the  tish  is  still  alive  and  the  ovarian  membrane,  containing 
about  10  to  20  percent  ot  the  female's  weight,  is  extracted. 

The  caviar  is  washed  in  saltwater  after  it  has  been  sorted  by 
hand  through  a  sieve  made  ot  strong,  absorbent  cotton.  It  is  then 
salted  with  a  precious  kind  ot  salt  found  only  in  the  northern 
lakes  ot  the  Kazakhstan  region.  Some  caviars  have  miire  salt 
added  than  others;  malossol,  whose  name  means  "little  salt"  in 
Russian,  is  a  very  mildly  salted  grade  of  caviar. 

Sturgeon  swim  upstream  in  the  rivers  ot  many  countries, 
including  China,  (Canada,  Rumania,  and  the  United  States.  But 

./.  'C  -.  Sianv.s  (s  the  author,  most  recently,  of  New  York  at  N ighr  (unth 
Bill  Harris)  and  The  Indispensable  ( Jat. 


according  to  Petrossian,  only  the  landlocked  waters  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  allow  a  kind  of  algae  to  grow  that  impart  to  the  sturgeon 
roe  its  special  taste.  The  algae,  the  degree  of  salination,  the 
temperature  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Russian  expertise  all 
combine  to  give  the  world  its  best  caviar. 

The  sturgeon  tishermen  work  and  live  in  much  the  same  way 
they  did  a  hundred  years  ago,  tor  a  simple  reason:  theirs  is  an 
industry  that  could  never  be  automated.  Most  of  the  work,  from 
tishing  to  pulling  the  caviar  out  of  the  tish  and  packing  it  in  tins, 
IS  done  by  hand.  The  tishermen's  life  is  so  hard  that  it  makes  the 
Russians  a  little  selt-conscious:  the  product  is  a  symbol  ot  luxury 
in  the  West,  but  it  could  conceivably  be  a  symbol  ot  drudgery  in  a 
workers'  state. 

Caviar  is  expensive  because  it  is  rare.  Altln)ugh  sturgeon  eggs 
now;idays  are  incubated  in  the  laboratory,  only  one  ot  scores  of 
these  hsh  survives  to  the  productive  age  ot  five  to  tifteen  years. 
The  Russitins  produce  1,800  tons  of  caviar  per  year — nine-tenths 
ot  the  wi)rld's  production.  The  other  large  producer,  Iran,  has 
never  had  a  harvest  larger  than  180  tons.  In  terms  of  tonnage,  the 
world's  total  output  of  caviar  represents  about  one-seventieth  of 
one  percent  ot  the  grain  deal  between  the  Soviet  Unitm  and  the 
United  States. 

Petrossian  considers  only  sturgeon  eggs  to  be  real  caviar;  he  is 
tond  ot  citing  a  French  law  to  that  effect.  The  Iranians,  however, 
consider  that  salmon  and  whitefish  eggs  also  quality  as  caviar. 
The  definition  is  even  broader  in  America;  caviar  can  mean  black 
lumptish  eggs,  red  lumptish  eggs,  salmon  eggs,  whitefish  eggs, 
golden  whitehsh  eggs,  as  well  as  sturgeon  eggs.  John  P.  Roberts, 
president  ot  Iroquois  Grticery  Products  Inc.,   a  specialty-tood 
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eggs  should  be  intact  and  certainly  not  artificially  colored^  4 


The  caviar  is  packed  in  special  tin-lined  cans  fur  export  (left).  Petrossian  uses  a  wuoden  spoon  to  sample  a  fresh  shipment. 


company  that  markets  a  variety  of  caviars  under  the  Romanoff 
label,  sums  it  all  up  quite  bluntly:  "Caviar  is  fish  roe  treated  with 
salt,  and  that's  it." 

Christian  Petrossian  came  by  his  expertise  through  constant 
exposure  to  caviar.  His  father  and  uncle,  Melkoum  and  Moucheg 
Petrossian,  Armenians  born  in  Tabriz  but  raised  in  Moscow, 
emigrated  to  Paris  after  the  Russian  Revolution.  They  lived  with 
four  other  members  of  the  family  in  a  small  apartment  situated 
behind  a  shop  in  the  Fifteenth  Arrondissement,  picking  up 
whatever  work  they  could. 

Paris  in  the  1920s  was  home  to  a  large  community  ot  Russian 
expatriates,  who  found  it  an  acceptable  cosmopolitan  center  for 
waiting  in  until  the  Bolshevik  government  fell — no  time  at  all, 
they  thought.  Among  them  were  Diaghilev,  Stravinsky,  and 
Bakst  and  countless  members  of  the  nobility  ond  the  imperial 
army.  Rich  or  poor,  they  all  cherished  the  memory  of  Russian  life 
before  the  revolution  and  yearned  for  anything  that  looked, 
sounded,  or  tasted  Russian. 

Two  hundred  years  earlier,  a  Russian  ambassador  had  brought  a 
tm  of  caviar  for  the  young  Louis  XV.  The  royal  brat  took  one 
taste,  pronounced  it  confiture  de  poisson,  and  undiplomatically 
spat  it  out.  Since  no  one  imported  it  after  that,  there  was  no 
caviar  available  in  Paris  for  the  princes  and  the  generals  of  the 
czar.  The  brothers  Petrossian  saw  the  opportunity:  they  picked  up 
the  telephone  and  placed  a  long-distance  call  to  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Trade  in  Moscow.  The  Russian  operator  whti  relayed  the 
call  was  so  moved  that  she  never  forgot  it  and  remmded  Christ  lan 
Petrossian  of  it  some  thirty  years  later  during  one  of  his  first  visits 
to  Moscow. 


The  first  deal  was  simple:  if  the  brothers  deposited  a  certain 
amount  of  cash  at  the  Russian  embassy  in  Paris  in  advance,  the 
caviar  might  be  delivered  in  due  time — or  might  not.  Knowing 
the  Russians,  the  brothers  decided  to  gamble,  but  they  breathed 
easier  when  the  caviar  arrived,  a  few  weeks  later.  They  started 
their  business,  placing  a  dried  sturgeon  in  the  window  of  their 
shop  as  a  decoration. 

The  poet  Vladimir  Mayakovsky,  on  one  of  his  trips  to  Paris,  in 
1922,  took  it  upon  himself  to  try  and  persuade  Serge  Diaghilev  to 
return  to  Russia,  if  only  for  a  visit.  In  a  letter  to  Osip  Brik,  brother 
of  his  mistress  Lili  Brik,  he  wrote:  "Be  Sergei  Pavlovitch's 
[Diaghilev]  guiding  star.  ..if  S. P.  doesn't  like  Rodchenko,  La- 
vinsky,  Eisenstein,  and  others,  soften  him  with  caviar  (send  for  it 
to  the  shop  across  the  street  before  lunch);  if  he  doesn't  like  that 
either  there's  nothing  to  be  done."  That  shop  could  only  have 
been  the  Petrossians'  because  the  deal  with  the  Soviets  had  given 
them  a  monopoly  they  would  cherish  for  the  next  half  century. 
Still,  success  was  not  exactly  around  the  comer  The  White 
Russians  were  hooked  on  caviar,  but  what  about  the  rest  of  the 
world?  Caviar  had  had  a  bad  name  in  Europe  since  that  unfortu- 
nate incident  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  As  late  as  1900,  a 
gastronomical  encyclopedia  referred  to  it  as  "oily,  indigestible, 
unhealthy,  and  with  an  extremely  unpleasant  taste." 

The  brothers  started  doing  the  rounds  of  chic  hotels  such  as  the 
Ritz  and  elegant  restaurants  like  the  Rabu,  La  Tour  d'Argent,  and 
Le  Colisee.  They  offered  caviar  on  consignment  and  offered  to 
change  it  every  day.  But  business  did  not  pick  up  fast.  Cesar  Ritz 
told  them,  "I'll  buy  your  caviar  because  you're  nice  guys,  but  drop 
it,  believe  me;  there  just  isn't  any  future  in  it." 
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On  display  in  Petrossian's  mam  store,  un  the  boulevard  Latour-Maubour^:  smoked  eel  salmon,  tnmi,  and,  oj  course,  sturgeon. 


The  future  dawned  in  1929,  when  the  hrt)thers  set  up  a  stand  at 
the  Paris  Exhihitinn.  They  offered  Httle  caviar  sandwiches  for  two 
francs.  A  spittoon  was  placed  below  the  table  in  case  an  eater  was 
truly  disgusted.  Quite  the  opposite  happened:  the  Petrossians 
found  theniselves  being  taken  serie)usly  by  the  press  and  the 
gastronomic  establishment.  But  the  success  of  caviar  and  its  rise 
to  serving  as  a  symbol  of  extravagance  can  only  be  attributed  to 

the  Russian  aristocracy,  which  con-  

sumed  a  great  deal  of  it  in  public,  es- 
pecially in  Maxims,  where  it  was  (and 
still  is)  served  in  small  tins.  When  caviar 
finally  caught  on,  it  became  as  pres- 
tigious to  le  tout  Paris  as  Bugatti  and  La- 
lique.  It  was  served  at  the  Elysee  Palace 
and  on  the  lle-de-France.  And  the  Soviet 
government  was  forever  griitefui  to  the 
Petrossian  family  for  the  steady  inflow  of 
foreign  currency. 

The  Petrossian  brothers  prospered, 
eventually  mtwing  to  a  larger  boutique 
(which  IS  still  their  main  store),  on  the  boulevard  Latour- 
Maubourg,  m  the  Seventh  Arrondissement.  They  now  import  65 
percent  of  the  total  finished  food  products  exported  by  the  Sovie! 
Unitm,  including  not  only  caviar  but  also  jams,  te.is,  canned 
.salmon,  sturgeon,  and  crab.  Thev  h,.\'e  expanded  their  business 
to  handle  75  percent  of  Norway's  total  wtlds.ilmon  catcli.  Ck)ser 


Harve5t!7\(^/i5/i  in  the  Caspian  Sea. 


to  home,  they  manufacture  the  finest  foie  gras,  in  a  twelfth- 
century  building  in  the  Perigord  region  of  France.  The  Petrossian 
store  in  Paris  remains  a  Mecca  for  connoisseurs,  one  that  is 
especially  besieged  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  the 
clientele  st:)metimes  waits  three  hours  in  line  outside  the  store's 
blue  facade.  The  Petrossians  have  opened  boutiques  in  Bloom- 
ingdale's  in  New  York,  and  in  Neiman-Marcus  in  San  Francisco, 
with  more  planned  for  Miami,  Chicago, 
Washington,  and  Dallas. 

The  business  of  successful  families  is  to 
have  smart  children,  somebody  has  said, 
and  Christian  Petrossian  could  be  a  case 
in  point.  A  tall,  handsome  man,  he  has 
done  well  since  taking  over  the  firm,  in 
1966.  His  age  and  national  origins  are 
-hard  to  guess.  He  might  he  thirty-five 
^and  he  might  be  past  his  forty-sixth 
i  birthday.  He  looks  French  because  of  his 
^allure  and  his  exquisitely  tailored  dark 
5  suits,  and  he  looks  Armenian  because  of 
his  olive  skin  and  his  habit  of  fondling  worry  beads  continually. 
He  runs  the  Petrossian  empire  from  a  second-story  office  next 
door  to  the  store  on  the  staunch  belief  that  personal  relationships 
are  the  best  guarantees  of  efficient  ct)mmerce.  He  visits  the 
h.sheries  in  the  Soviet  Union  several  times  a  year  and  flies  to  the 
i  'lilted  States  often. 
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The  trips  to  the  Soviet  fisheries  are  necessary  hecause  choosing 
the  very  best  caviar  for  themselves  is  a  privilege  that  the  Petros- 
sian  family  has  enjoyed  since  the  early  twenties.  They  take  the 
task  seriously.  Beyond  that,  the  going  prices  for  sturgeon  and 
caviar  are  determined  only  after  the  latest  harvest — and  in  per- 
sonal discussions  with  Soviet  officials  from  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Trade. 

Because  the  Petrossians  have  been  journeying  to  Russia  for  a 
long  time,  they  are  now  highly  esteemed  there.  Indeed,  they  are 
part  of  an  elite — above  red  tape  and  the  numerous  squabbles  and 
intrigues  within  the  ministry.  In  1979,  when  a  huge  conspiracy  to 
smuggle  caviar  to  the  West  in  cans  labeled  "herring"  was  un- 
covered, for  example,  Aleksandr  A.  Lshkov,  the  fisheries  minis- 
ter, was  dismissed  and  Vladimir  I.  Rytov,  a  deputy  minister,  was 
executed.  Petrossian  was  not  involved  in  any  way.  Nor  was  he 
affected  by  the  scandal;  he  was  simply  greeted  by  a  new  set  of 
officials  the  next  time  he  visited  the  fisheries. 

Many  importers  have  found  working  with  the  Russians  not  the 
easiest  of  tasks.  But,  says  Petrossian,  "once  they've  signed  the 
contract  they  keep  their  word  in  every  respect."  He  has  almost 
nothing  to  say  about  doing  business  with  the  Iranians:  "We  get  a 
call  and  a  few  Telexes  every  week,"  he  concedes.  Another  source, 
who  prefers  not  to  be  identified,  has  this  to  say:  "The  Iranians 
have  lost  most  of  their  clients  since  the  revolution  and  they  can't 
unload  their  caviar,  not  even  at  half  the  price  of  the  Russians'. 
They're  not  reliable  and  will  include  caviar  that  has  been  rotting 
in  cold-storage  warehouses  on  the  docks  for  a  year  or  two.  We 
know  a  Belgian  restaurateur  who  went  bankrupt  after  buying 
eighty  tons  of  the  stuff,  to  find  out  that  most  of  it  was  inedible." 

Talk  about  caviar  and  Petrossian's  eyes  light  up.  Caviar  is  his 
consuming  passion:  he  loves  to 
talk  about  it;  he  never  tires  ot 
eating  it.  Recently,  after  a  long 
day  and  night  planning  the 
New  York  store,  he  offered  to 
share  a  tin  with  his  assistant 
Annik  Klein.  "I  told  her  to 
come  over  to  the  apartment 
after  she  took  a  shower,  but  she 
showed  up  wearing  jeans.  Imag- 
ine that!  Eating  caviar  in  jeans! 
I  sent  her  back  to  change  into 
something  more  appropriate." 

He  is  equally  fussy  about  the 
way  to  eat  caviar.  "I've  seen 
every  kind  of  abomination  pos- 
sible," he  complains.  "One  lady 
in  Paris  told  me  that  she  put 
caviar  in  the  oven!"  The  very 
thought  of  all  that  caviar  ex- 
ploding in  the  heat  almost 
makes  him  ill.  In  fact,  he 
doesn't  approve  of  caviar  being 
eaten  in  any  other  way  but  on 
slightly  buttered  toast.  He  finds 
caviar  omelettes  insulting  and 
caviar  on  baked  potatoes  in- 
comprehensible. He  doesn't 
approve  of  lemon  (the  practice 
was  invented  to  cover  spoiled 
caviar),  chopped  eggs  (silly),  or 
chopped  onions  (overpower- 
ing). As  to  beverages,  he  says 
that  plain,  C(K)led  vodka  is  the 
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4  The  one  way  to  eat  caviar:  ^ 


natural  companion  of  caviar,  but  he  is  more  than  willing  to  make 
concessions  for  champagne. 

He  delights  at  describing  his  plans  for  the  caviar  restaurant  and 
boutique  in  New  York.  "We  picked  a  landmark  building,  the 
Alwyn  Court,  on  Fifty-eighth  Street,  and  hired  a  wonderful 
Rumanian  architect.  Ion  Oroveanu,  who  works  with  beautiful 
textures  and  materials.  The  floors  will  be  granite  and  the  walls 
covered  with  expensive  wood  like  the  kind  they  use  in  Rolls- 
Royces. There  will  also  be  cut  glass  over  the  bar.  1  want  to  have  a 
place  where  one  can  run  away  from  everything — the  most  ele- 
gant, frivolous,  unique  place  in  the  world."  When  completed, 
probably  in  January,  the  place  will  seat  sixty  people  at  tables  and 
ten  at  the  bar 

The  menu  will  consist  of  just  a  few  dishes,  including  smoked 
salmon  ("made  our  own  way;  the  smoking  takes  three  day.s"),  foie 
gras  ("made  in  the  Perigord  from  Perigord  geese  and  ducks"), 
truffles,  borscht,  grilled  sturgeon,  and,  of  course,  vodka  and 
caviar.  "Better  to  eat  a  little  great  food  than  a  lot  of  junk," 
Petrossian  says.  "People's  tastes  are  getting  more  and  more  refined 
all  the  time,  and  they  don't  mind  spending  a  little  more  to  get 
the  best." 

How  do  you  choose  caviar.'  And  how  do  you  know  you're 
getting  the  best.''  "Good  caviar  looks  good,  it  shines,  and  it's  not 
watery.  The  notion  that  lighter  or  golden  caviar  is  better  is  all 
wrong.  The  caviar  eggs  should  be  intact  and  they  certainly  should 
not  be  artificially  colored.  The  mt)st  common  flaws  with  caviar 
are  that  it's  too  salty  or  not  salty  enough."  There  are  some 
characteristics  to  look  for  in  every  kind  of  caviar.  For  example, 
Petrossian  says,  beluga  and  sevruga  should  be  light  to  dark  gray 
and  ossetra  should  be  yellow-gold  or  brown.  Beluga  should  taste 

sweeter  and  more  delicate  than 
the  others.  "We  used  to  send 
beluga  to  Picasso  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  he  would  send  cash 
wrapped  in  a  drawing."  On  the 
other  hand,  Ian  Fleming, 
whose  protagonist  007  orders 
beluga  in  Doctor  No,  preferred 
ossetra. 

The  third  course  has  arrived.  It 
consists  of  a  scoop  of  salmon 
eggs  with  a  slice  ot  smoked 
salmon.  Somebody  at  the  table 
mumbles  something  about  red 
caviar,  and  suddenly  the  roof 
falls  in.  Petrossian  puts  his 
drink  down  and  looks  exasper- 
ated and  angry.  "There  is  no 
such  thing  as  red  caviar, 
madame,"  he  points  out.  He 
looks  genuinely  hurt,  like 
someone  who  has  been  mor- 
tally insulted.  The  lady  apolo- 
gizes and  the  party  takes  off 
again.  The  next  course  is  a  plate 
with  five  kinds  of  smoked  fish. 
Two  more  bottles  of  vodka  are 
cracked  open  and  a  Russian 
gypsy  song  comes  oozing  out  of 
the  hi-fi  speakers.  Yes,  I  tell  my- 
self, as  I  dig  in,  I've  got  a  fantas- 
tic   story    to   tell   my   grand- 
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THE  CELLIST  AS  RENAISSANCE  MAN 
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If  a  Hollywood  producer  asked  his  casting 
director  for  an  urbane,  cosmopolitan  type 
to  play  a  world-famed  cello  virtuoso,  he 
could  scarcely  do  better  than  to  settle  for 
the  real  thing.  In  the  case  of  Janos  Starker, 
the  cellist's  cellist,  life  imitates  art. 

A  cult  figure  among  cello  buffs,  Starker 
is  noted  for  the  cool  perfection  of  his  music 
making,  often  described  as  patrician,  ele- 
gant, suave,  aristocratic.  The  adjectives 
also  apply  to  his  appearance.  When  he 
enters  a  room,  people  notice.  Although  oi 
average  height,  he  seems  to  t  'wcr.  T\;c 
sleek  bald  dome  of  his  head  anJ  'ii.-.  u'.-cp!y 


hlaomi  Graffman  is  a  hieu'  Yorkc. 
on  the  arts. 


lined  face,  with  its  icicle-blue  eyes,  high 
cheekbones,  and  cleft  chin,  might  belong 
to  a  Mongol  monarch.  His  customary 
daytime  outfit — black  or  white  turtleneck 
sweater  and  black  trousers — emphasizes  a 
lithe,  jaguarlike  physique  not  frequently 
encountered  in  fifty-nine-year-old  musi- 
cians. His  soft  but  deep  voice,  with  its 
mellitluously  accented  English,  evokes  the 
mysterious  g'amour  of  his  native  Budapest. 
Making  his  ay  triumphantly  across  the 
worlds  cone  rages,  changing  languages 
as  easily  as  hi-  '  glides  across  the  strings 
of  his  eighteen  ntury  Goftriller,  Star- 

ker would  be  tin.  '  .!  answer  to  our  imag- 
inary Holly  wot)'!  I  :. .  iii.er's  prayer. 

Yet,  when  the      i  .    -e  dies  down,  the 


concert  hall  is  locked,  the  tour  has  ended, 
and  Starker  is  finally  homeward  bound,  he 
does  not  head  for  the  cosmopolitan  glitter 
of  London,  Paris,  New  York,  Rome,  or 
even  Beverly  Hills.  No.  The  penultimate 
leg  of  his  trip  is  flown  to  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  From  there  he  drives  through 
rolling  farmland  for  yet  another  hour  to  a 
spacious  rose-covered  house  in  the  college 
town  of  Bloomington. 

If  our  Hollywood  producer  were  looking 
for  the  quintessential  middle-American 
college  town,  he'd  be  hard  pressed  to  find 
anything  more  quintessential  than 
Bloomington — moviegoers  might  recog- 
nize the  town  as  the  home  of  the  youthful 
bicycle  rider  in  Brcakiuji  Away.  The  main 
square,  with  its  ornate  nineteenth-century 
courthouse,  is  surrounded  with  the  usual 
assortment  of  jeaneries,  Pizza  Huts,  ath- 
letic-equipment stores,  and  copy  shops. 
Ambassadorial  fraternity  houses  flank  the 
tree-lined  street.  The  Indiana  University 
campus  itself  is  a  pleasant  hodgepodge  of 
academic  architecture  frozen  in  Indiana 
limestone  and  jazzed  up  with  some  de- 
signer-brand structures.  There  are  two 
sports  stadiums.  A  perfect  ensemble.  In 
this  otherwise  serenely  pastoral  symphony 
it  comes  as  something  of  a  surprise,  then, 
to  discover  an  elaborately  equipped  opera 
house,  a  4,000-seat  concert  auditorium, 
and  a  music  building  with  teaching  studios 
and  practice  cubbies  for  140  music  teach- 
ers and  1,700  students.  Indiana  Univer- 
sity's music  school  is  the  largest  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  "Five 
full  orchestras!  Nine  hundred  fifty  perfor- 
mances annually!  Opera  every  Saturday 
night!"  proclaim  the  school's  advertise- 
ments in  music  magazines,  and  promise 
potential  customers  "unsurpassed  academ- 
ics! Faculty  comprised  of  distinguished 
scholars  and  artist-teachers!" 

Starker,  now  beginning  his  twenty- 
sixth  year  as  a  resident  faculty  member  of 
the  Indiana  University  School  of  Music, 
admits  that  he  never  expected  to  stay. 
"When  I  came  here  in  1958,  it  was  with 
the  idea  of  remaining  just  a  short  while," 
he  smiles,  recalling  his  conversation  at  the 
time  with  a  senior  colleague.  "I  told  him  I 
was  just  'passing  through,'  and  he  laughed 
and  said,  'Yes,  I  know.  I  said  the  same 
thing — thirty  years  ago!'" 

Now,  comfortably  ensconced  behind  a 
massive  desk  in  the  study  of  the  family's 
ranch-style  home.  Starker  surveys  his 
kingdom.  Beyond  a  door  to  his  right  is  a 
steamy  room  enclosing  an  ample  swim- 
ming pool.  In  the  opposite  direction  lies 
the  music  studio,  recently  enlarged  to  ac- 
commodate chamber  groups  and  appropri- 
ate numbers  of  listeners.  From  the  lavishly 
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appointed  kitchen  down  the  hall,  cheerfu 
chopping  sounds  are  heard  as  Rae  Starker, 
the  cellist's  Chicago-born  wife  of  twenty- 
three  years,  begins  preparations  for  a 
party.  The  study  itself  is  crammed  with  re- 
cordings (many  of  them  made  by  Starker), 
music  (much  of  it  edited  by  Starker),  and 
books  (none  by  Starker  as  yet,  although  he 
has  published  numerous  articles  and 
pieces  of  fiction). 

Prominent  among  the  memorabilia  is  a 
gracefully  carved,  swanlike  wooden  S  a 
couple  of  inches  high:  it  is  the  logo  for  a 
bridge  Starker  designed  to  enhance  the 
acoustical  properties  of  stringed  instru- 
ments. Its  inventor  describes  it  as  "a  de- 
vice so  simple  as  to  be  almost  silly,"  but 


music  historians  consider  it  perhaps  the 
most  significant  tonal  innovation  in 
stringed  instruments  in  300  years.  The 
Starker  Bridge  has  gained  widespread  ac- 
ceptance, supporting  the  only  half-joking 
speculation  of  a  mathematician  friend  that 
"if  Janos  had  been  a  scientist,  he'd  have 
won  a  Nobel  Prize." 

The  cellist  sighs  contentedly  as  his  wife 
brings  him  a  light  scotch.  She  sits  for  a 
while,  her  dark  eyes  sparkling,  enjoying 
her  husband's  comments,  gently  correct- 
ing .some  occasional  garbled  syntax,  as  he 
reflects  on  a  life  that  has  survived — in 
fact,  thrived — on  uprooting  and  trans- 
plantation. "I  can't  be  compared  to  other 
people,"  he  explains,  "because  I've  had 
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in  Indiana  with  his  friervi  and  esteemed  colleague  ]osef  Gingold,  "the  greatest  violin  teacher  alive." 


^THE  STRAD 
PLAYED 
ME,  NOT 
VICE  VERSA." 


such  a  totally  different  background  from 
everybody  I've  ever  known. "  At  age  eleven 
he  played  his  way  through  the  Bartok 
string  quartets.  His  professional  debut,  in 
the  Dvorak  Concerto,  came  when  he  was 
fourteen.  His  "always  parallel"  teaching 
career  began  even  earlier,  at  eight,  when 
as  a  child  prodigy  he  was  asked  to  coach  a 
six-year-old  colleague.  By  the  time  he  was 
twelve,  he  had  eight  pupils.  Articulating 
musical  and  technical  thoughts  so  early  in 
his  life  proved  em)rmously  helpful.  "I  had 
to  explain  why  this  is  bad,  or  how  to  put 
the  thumb  here  mstead  of  there.  For  this  I 
am  eternally  grateful." 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  over.  Starker, 
then  twenty-one  and  disilliisumed  with 
the  political  climate  oi  Hungary,  left  his 
job  as  principal   cellist  of  the  Budapest 


Opera  and  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and 
began  to  work  his  way  west.  When  a  prom- 
ised contract  in  Vienna  evaporated,  he 
entered  the  Geneva  Cello  Competition. 
He  picked  up  the  bronze  medal  and 
"somehow"  got  to  France,  where  he  lived 
for  two  years.  Obtaining  solo  engagements 
did  not  prove  difficult  for  the  young  vir- 
tuoso, hut  postwar  red  tape  made  travel  on 
his  Hungarian  passport  virtually  impossi- 
ble. "I  finally  decided  that  1  would  not 
concertize  again  until  1  was  an  American 
citizen."  Starker  figured  this  would  take 
abt:)ut  six  years  from  the  time  he  arrived  in 
America — which  was  in  1948 — and  he 
was  reasonably  on  target. 


Help  came  from  two  countrymen  al- 
ready established  in  the  United  States. 
First,  Antal  Dorati,  then  conductor  of  the 
Dallas  Symphony,  invited  Starker  to  be 
the  orchestra's  principal  cellist.  Shortly 
thereafter,  Fritz  Reiner,  officiating  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  asked  him  to  lead  his 
orchestra's  cello  section.  Starker  stayed 
there  four  years.  Much  as  he  admired 
Reiner,  he  was  not  thrilled  with  the  mc^- 
notonous  opera  routine  and  endured  it 
only  by  deliberately  blocking  out  of  his 
mind  the  music  he  played. 

He  was  considerably  happier  when 
Reiner  took  over  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  and,  in  1953,  invited  him  to 
follow  as  principal  cellist.  "Playing  with 
Reiner  was  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  my 
lite,"  Starker  says — and  besides,  on  the 
practical  side,  "I  think  1  was  the  highest- 
paid  cellist  in  the  United  States  then." 
According  to  the  Starker  Plan,  however, 
little  time  remained  before  he  would  be 
due,  armed  with  a  United  States  passport, 
to  reactivate  his  solo  career.  The  Hun- 
garian revolution  caused  a  postponement; 
Starker  brought  his  in-laws  and  parents 
to  America  in  1956  and  1957  and — to 
Reiner's  undisguised  delight — remained 
with  the  orchestra  until  his  new  debts  were 
paid.  Finally,  it  was  time  for  Don  Quixote 
to  set  forth.  "It  was  totally  nonsensical," 
he  now  admits.  For  a  family  man  (he  had 
an  eight-year-old  daughter  by  then)  to 
leave  a  secure  and  honored  orchestral  post 
was  nothing  short  cif  madness.  "But  I  never 
had  any  doubt  that  I  could  make  a  living  as 
a  soloist.  It  was  simply  that  that  was  what 
I'd  been  trained  tor,  so  that  was  what  I  had 
to  do." 

Shortly  after  resigning  from  the  Chi- 
cago Symphony,  Starker  was  invited  to 
join  the  Indiana  University  faculty.  With  a 
bit  of  juggling,  he  has  been  successfully 
combining  parallel  careers  ever  since. 
Such  a  life  demands  near-superhuman 
stamina.  Starker  quotes  a  favorite  maxim. 


With  a  student,  Starker  concentrates  on  timing,  dynamics,  intoruUiVm. 
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"If  you  have  to  practice  twenty-five  hours  a 
day,  just  get  up  an  hour  earlier."  A  typical 
year  takes  him  as  far  afield  from  Bloom- 
ington  as  Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Detroit, 
Montreal,  Charlotte,  Salt  Lake  City,  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland,  Toronto,  New  York,  and 
so  on  and  on.  "It  may  sound  odd,  but  I 
discovered  that  this  combination  of  play- 
ing everywhere  and  living  here  is  the  most 
perfect  thing  in  the  world." 

At  home  for  two  days  between  con- 
certs. Starker  has  a  lighter  teaching  sched- 
ule than  usual;  it's  recess  and  most  of  the 
students  have  left  the  campus.  The  music 
building  is  unusually  deserted  and  silent, 
with  only  a  few  tootles  and  arpeggios 
faintly  discernible  beyond  the  well-sound- 
proofed doors.  As  he  strides  through 
empty  corridors.  Starker  points  with  pride 
to  familiar  names  adorning  faculty  studio 
doors.  "There  is  no  place  that  can  offer  a 
student  more,"  he  states  firmly.  "1  cannot 
conceive  of  any  advantage  either  a 
pupil — or  a  teacher — would  have  at  an- 
other school.  Look!  The  greatest  violin 
teacher  alive!"  He  points  to  the  door  of  his 
friend  Josef  Gingold,  who  for  many  years 
was  the  concertmaster  of  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  under  George  Szell.  "In  every 
field  of  human  discipline  and  endeavor — 
not  only  music — the  most  outstanding 
people  are  here." 

Starker  emphasizes  how  important  it  is 
to  the  students  that  Bloomington  is  a  real 
home  base  to  its  performer-teachers,  even 
if  they  travel  widely,  and  is  critical  of  in- 
stitutions whose  "parachuting  faculty"  of 
artist-professors  visit  campus  only  to  give 
instruction.  "In  and  out!"  Starker  sniffs 
with  fine  disdain.  "They  come  to  sprinkle 
holy  water,  not  to  teach!" 

Starker  arrives  in  his  studio.  The  door 
bears  his  card  with  the  title  "Distinguished 
Professor,"  before  which  someone  has 
neatly  penciled  the  adverb  "Very."  Star- 
ker appears  pleased.  "The  kids  are  always 
writing  something  there.  Sometimes,  they 


Charisma  is  not  a  value  he  cultivates. 


The  inventor  of  the  "simple, "  acousiimlly  rcvoliuionary  Starker  Bridge  in  his  cluttered  study. 


put  'Un-'."  (It  is  evident  that  the  Dis- 
tinguished Professors  austere  mien  is  not 
taken  too  seriously.  Starker's  students 
adore  him.  "He's  like  a  father  to  me,"  says 
one.  "Lots  of  us  feel  this  way.") 

The  spacious,  sunny  studio  has  a  lived- 
in  look.  A  grand  piano,  piled  high  with 
music,  stands  in  front  of  large  windows 
giving  on  the  campus.  Straight-backed 
chairs,  not  necessarily  matching,  are 
ranged  about:  in  addition  to  attending 
weekly  seminars,  Starker's  students  are 
welcome  to  gain  added  insight  by  auditing 
their  colleagues'  private  lessons. 

Starker's  hallmark  of  impeccable — 
sometimes  called  "deadly" — precision 
gives  rise  to  the  common  criticism  that  his 
playing  is  cold  and  lacks  the  requisite  pas- 
sion and  excitement  for  true  greatness. 
Starker  dispassionately  defends  his  ap- 
proach. "As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
musical  Holy  Trinity  is  simplicity,  purity, 
and  balance.  1  learned  every  aspect  of  corn- 
media  dell'arte  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
I  can  do  all  the  tricks.  But  I  don't  believe 
in  theatricality,  in  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
in  driving,  driving,  driving.  The  clue  to 
the  whole  thing  is  professionalism.  That's 
what  I  believe  in.  The  professional  artists 
deliver,  and  what  they  deliver  includes, 
among  other  things,  perfect  intonation." 

The  instrument  on  which  Starker  pro- 
duces his  individualistic  sound  these  days 


was  made  in  Venice  in  1705  by  Matteo 
Goffriller.  "For  fourteen  years  I  played  a 
Stradivarius,"  Starker  explains.  "It  was 
one  of  the  largest  in  existence,  and  it 
played  me,  rather  than  vice  versa.  Maybe 
it  wasn't  because  of  the  size,  though;  1 
believe  that  Stradivarius  instruments  have 
a  sound  of  their  own.  And  I  am  of  the  same 
school  of  thought  as  the  violinists  who 
want  to  have  their  own  sound:  they  play 
the  Guarnerius  del  Gesu  rather  than  the 
Strad.  And  a  Goffriller  cello  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  del  Gesij  violin. " 

Starker,  whose  own  style  has  been  de- 
scribed as  Olympian,  enjoys  demystifying 
performance  behavior.  "1  just  don't  believe 
that  charisma  carries  everything,"  he  con- 
tinues. "It  anybody  does  in  music  those 
mysterious  things  that  catch  attention  and 
create  such  great  successes,  it's  all  explica- 
ble, whether  it's  timing,  or  dynamics,  or 
whatnot.  In  musical  terms,  it's  explicable, 
and  in  physical  terms,  too."  He  vehe- 
mently disapproves  ot  musical  exaggera- 
tion, be  it  for  the  purpose  ot  display  or — 
even  worse — on  acccnint  ot  impertect 
technical  control.  "1  can't  stand  rubatos 
used  not  because  you  plan  them  that  way 
but  because  there  is  a  chord  and  you  can't 
get  to  the  top  of  it  in  time.  To  hold  a  note 
as  long  as  I  feel  like  holding  it  is  simply  a 
lack  of  discipline.  Discipline  explains  ev- 
erything," he  insists.   "Freedom  comes 
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The  cel/iit,  m  /ils  yard,  picks  sour  Lhcrrics  unih  his  stel)dau^hter,  Gtcen,  a  violinist.  They  hcn'e  played  the  Brahms  Double  ConcerU)  tofi^ether. 


from  discipline,  not  freedom  first  with  dis- 
cipline imposed  on  top!" 

At  a  lesson,  Starker,  clinical  and  busi- 
nesslike although  not  unfriendly,  makes 
no  attempt  to  charm.  His  piercing  blue 
eyes  follow  the  students  every  move.  He 
analyzes  a  technical  problem:  "The  timing 
of  yt)ur  attack  to  the  string  is  too  late. 
Staccato  is  more  the  stopping  of  the  string 
than  the  starting."  He  demonstrates  on  his 
own  cello.  "See.'  Stop  it  at  the  end  of  the 
note.  That's  the  important  thing."  As  the 
lesson  progresses,  insi  ructions  iiitensify: 
"(  >i,sp  attacks'  Not  these  fluffy  sounds!  Far 
more  rhythm  ;iiid  far  more  energy!  Listen, 


listen  .  .  .  You  are  behind  yourself!  Start 
believing  in  that  phrase!"  Finally,  excite- 
ment gets  the  better  of  him;  he  jumps  up, 
singing,  conducting,  growling,  stamping, 
clapping,  exhorting  the  student  to  give 
everything  to  Beethoven. 

Afterward,  Starker  tells  a  visitor,  "You 
know,  it  is  a  huge  responsibility  to  be 
blessed — or  cursed — with  the  kind  of  tal- 
ent that  can  do  something  on  a  high  level, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Whether  it's  appreci- 
ated— applauded  in  whatever  way  or  writ- 
ten up  in  a  review — it  makes  no  damned 
difference.  But  1  believe  that  what  I've 
been  doing  is  right,  and  my  job  is  to  do  it 


as  long  as  1  can.  It's  the  kind  of  thing  that 
may  be  significant  ior  future  generations. 
It's  not  that  my  name  is  supposed  to  stay 
forever,  understand;  it's  that  what  I  believe 
in  is  supposed  to  stay  as  long  as  possible. 
That's  what  I  strive  for.  The  principles  .  .  . 
or  simply  the  approach  to  music,  whether 
it's  through  playing  or  teaching." 

Starker  favors  Bloomington  because  of 
the  scht)ol's  pragmatic  goals.  It  prepares 
students  for  professional  roles  as  highly 
trained  ensemble  players,  which  will 
likely  be  their  lot.  Starker  glows  with  pride 
as  he  enumerates  pupils  who  now  occupy 
pt)sts  in  leading  orchestras. 
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One  such  artist,  Don  Moline,  who  has 
just  completed  his  sixteenth  season  with 
the  Chicago  Symphony,  pinpoints  the 
quaUty  that  made  Starker  such  a  "terrific" 
teacher  for  him.  "He  provides  a  role  model 
that's  extremely  inspirational  for  students 
on  any  level,  but  particularly  for  those  who 
are  planning  to  become  professionals.  Not 
only  is  he  a  technically  perfect  player,  but 
he  is  a  very,  very  analytic  person  intellec- 
tually, and  he  can  articulate  lucidly,  which 
is  the  essence  of  great  teaching."  Moline 
recalls  an  incident  at  a  lesson  when  he 
thought  he  had  done  very  well.  "Then 
Starker  played  the  same  thing  for  me,  and  it 
sounded  so  far  superior.  And  I  complained, 
'Why  is  it  that  no  matter  how  well  I  play 
something,  you  always  play  it  better?'  Star- 
ker replied,  'You  know,  I'm  not  standing 
still,  either.'  And  that  just  stuck  in  my 
mind;  I'll  never  forget  it.  It  typifies  what  it 
means  to  be  a  professional. " 

Outspoken  in  his  demands  for  quality 
and,  above  all,  respect  for  music.  Starker 
cites  as  horrible  examples  the  collective 
behavior  of  some  major  orchestras:  "It 
happened  that  one  season  I  played  with 
four  leading  orchestras  in  less  than  three 
months.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the  dif- 
ference in  their  playing  and  behavior  On 
the  one  hand,  there  were  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  which  happens  for  me  to  be 
the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  the  Cleve- 
land, which  is  as  close  to  being  the  great- 
est as  it  can  be — for  one  simple  reason: 
these  are  the  only  two  orchestras  that  have 
such  self-respect  that  if  somebody  does  not 
conduct  well,  they  play  even  betterl  Be- 
cause they  think,  'We  are  still  The  Or- 
chestra.' The  two  worst  orchestras  in  the 
world  are  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  and  the 
New  York  Philharmonic.  They  contain 
the  greatest  instrumental  elements  you 
can  imagine,  but  they're  all  such  second- 
grade,  low-class  kids  that  the  moment  any- 
body comes  to  conduct  them,  they  say, 
'Get  the  teacher!'  They  can  play  superbly 
.  .  .  and  they  can  play  like  pigs." 

Clearly  annoyed,  Starker  at  this  mo- 
ment appears  neither  aristocratic,  patri- 
cian, nor  suave.  He  even  raises  his  voice. 
"What  is  music  all  about?  Either  we  be- 
lieve in  what  we're  doing  or  the  hell  with 
it."  The  outburst  over,  he  proceeds,  "1 
never  considered  that  I  was  supposed  to 
make  a  great  career.  It  was,  rather,  the 
search  to  do  something  as  well  as  con- 
ceivable. I  did  not  work  hard  for  my  ca- 
reer; I  worked  hard  to  leam  what  I  know. 
And  one  thing  I  learned  in  all  these  years 
is  this:" — his  eyes  become  impish — "You 
must  take  your  playing  seriously.  You  rnu.st 
take  your  teaching  seriously.  But  never 
yourself"  D 


Starker,  clockwise  from  above,  in  a  rare  fannly  pose  with  his  wife,  Rae,  and  stepdaughter, 
Gwen;  teaching  a  doctoral  student,  ]ohn  Mattern,  by  example;  exhibiting  his  culinary  art. 
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BALTHUS 

OF  DREAMS,  ENIGMAS,  AND  NYMPHETS 


BY  MICHAEL  PEPPIATT 


Will  we  really  f,'et  to  know  Ralthus, 
now  that  the  first  complete  retro- 
spective ot  his  work  IS  ahoLit  to  he 
shown  in  Pans  and  New  York.'  Will 
the  mists  ot  legend  rise,  at  last  re- 
vealing the  man  and  his  pictures  in 
an  ohjective  light,  with  all  the  rele- 
vant facts  that  art  historians  thrive  on? 

I  sincerely  douht  it.  Balrhus  is  a  master  artificer,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that,  having  long  encouraged  enigma  ahout  himself  and 
his  work,  he  will  now  allow  it  to  he  thrown  to  the  winds.  What- 
ever new  data  turn  up  in  the  exhihition  catalogues  will  first  have 
been  scrutinized  by  the  master.  After  all,  seamless  mystery  is  his 
element — the  very  stuff  of  which  he  has  spun  his  entrancing  art. 
If  the  retrospective  promises  no  re\'elations,  it  nevertheless 
brings  together  the  most  comprehensive  selection  ot  wtirks  by 
Balthus  ever  shown,  including  masterpieces  like  the  Pui.sa^^je  du 
Commerce  Saint-Andre  that  haven't  been  seen  for  years,  it  will 
also  be  a  most  timely  homage,  not  only  because  the  artist  is  now 
seventy-five  and  something  of  a  cult  figure,  but  also  because  the 
human  image  is  once  again  a  central  issue  in  painting.  Through- 
out the  reign  of  abstraction — not  to  mention  the  loonier  off- 
shoots of  modernism — Balthus  remained  unswervingly  loyal  to 
the  great  figurative  tradition,  in  this  lonely,  inspired  conviction, 
he  is  comparable  to  Giacometti  and  Bacon.  But  where  they  have 
distorted  the  human  image  to  renew  its  expressive  power,  Balthus 
has  approached  it  like  a  born-again  old  master,  attempting  to  give 
it  the  solidity  and  durability  that,  say,  Piero  della  Francesca 
imparted  to  his  figures. 

This  makes  Balthus  an  artist  altogether  unique  in  our  century. 
Who  else  has  attempted  to  create  figures  that  look  as  it  they  had 
stepped  out  of  a  quattrocentt)  mural i"  The  artists  attitude  is  so 
profoundly  traditional  that,  given  the  incessant  stylistic  change 
t)f  the  past  eighty  years,  it  now  appears  positively  revolutionary. 
One  wonders  how — while  the  famous  artists  were  putting  on  two 
noses  instead  ot  one,  or  simply  sloshing  paint  over  the  can\-,is — 
this  sensiriw  man  managed  to  maintain  his  belief  that  painting 
beautiful  figures  in  harmonious  settings  was  still  valid. 

One  reason  is  that  Balthus  is  an  aKsolute  individualist.  He  has 
that  resolutely  personal  .sen.se  of  intellectual  and  moral  freedtim 
that  characterizes  the  outstanding  minds  of  his  generatii)n — and 
which  no  longer  exists  in  the  same  vvav  today.  To  begin  with,  he 


Michael  Pepjnatt,  who  ivriics  ahom  comcmjiorary  an  from  l\iris.  has 
jollowed  Bahhis's  u  01  k  jin  \cai 
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Portrait  of  the  artist  as  a  \uuntjcT  man,  around  1953. 

was  born  a  true  cosmopolitan,  at  the  confluence  ot  several  cul- 
tures that  he  absorbed  as  a  matter  ot  ct)urse;  and  he  was  sur- 
rounded from  birth  by  people  who  exemplified  that  freedom. 
Since  his  hackgn)und  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  unin- 
ti)rmed  speculation — and  also  because  it  has  a  direct  hearing  on 
his  pictures — it  is  worthwhile  summarizing  the  true  facts. 

Both  Balthus's  parents  were  artists.  His  father,  Erich 
Klossowski,  was  a  German  of  Polish  origin  who  settled  in  Paris  in 
1905.  He  was  clearly  a  man  ot  parts,  since  he  not  only  painted  but 
also  designed  stage  sets  (tor  Max  Reinhardt  in  Berlin,  ft)r  in- 
stance) and  wrote  books  on  art,  notably  a  monograph  on 
Daumier.  Baladine,  Balthus's  mother,  was  of  predominantly  Rus- 
sian origins;  as  menK)rahle  as  her  drawing  is  her  \'okiminous 
correspondence  with  Riike,  which  mirrors  her  intense  nature 
with  poignant  eloquence.  Their  first  son,  Pierre,  was  to  become  a 
writer  and  artist  who  dealt  with  erotic  themes.   Balthasar,  the 
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The  Room  I  (1947-48)-  In  these  hcaunjid  and  di\tiirhini^  /^iLtiot's,  ivrote  Octavio  Paz,  "thmgs  are,  tfie;y  do  not  happ 
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'7D  DEFINITELY  TRY 
TO  STOP  THE  SHOW 


Balthus  does  ncit 
give  interviews. 
Period. 
L  ci  s  r  June, 
hiiuever,  when  I 
was  in  Rome,  1 
asked  a  contact  to 
let  Balthus  know  that  1  was  ea- 
ger to  meet  the  man  who  had 
created  what  was,  to  me,  one  ot 
the  most  compelling  pictures 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum: 
a  nacreous  nude  girl  with  her 
hands  in  her  black  hair,  gazing 
raptly  at  her  image  in  a  mirror 
Balthus  tinally  agreed  to  see 
me  for  "a  tew  minutes"  ui  a 
private  rt)om  at  the  Villa  Med- 
ici, home  ot  the  French  Acad- 
emy. But  it  was  not  to  he  an 
"interview." 

He  is  a  hirdlike,  ethereal 
creature  with  spindly  legs, 
large,  slightly  hooded  eyes, 
and  alnn)St  translucent  skin. 
Three  gold  chains  hang  around 
his  neck;  a  cigarette  dangles 
trom  his  lips.  His  voice  is  thin 
yet  penetrating,  his  English 
idiomatically  pertect. 

What  did  he  think  i>t  the 
torthicoming  retrospective  ot 
his  major  works.'  "1  loathe  the 


Nude  in  Front  t)f  a  Mantel  (1955):  "the  aura  of  limc"!  Be/ou;  tfic 
camera  catches  a  f^limpse  o/  Bahhus  at  Spoleto  m  /W2. 


idea  ot  it!"  he  replied.  "As 
CJoomaraswamy  wrote,  Art  is 
not  to  he  seen.'"  Coomara- 
swamy  was  an  art  historian 
well  known  halt  a  century  ago. 

An  aide  slipped  into  the 
rcKim  and  whispered  in  his  ear 
that  L^iminiciue  Ro:o  was  on 
the  phone  liom  Paris.  Balthtis 
jumped  up  from  his  chair  and 
pattered  trom  the  rtnim.  Who 
is  Btizo.'  The  chiet  organizer  ot 
the  exhibition  and  director  ot 
the  Pompidou  Center,  in  Paris, 
where  the  Balthus  show  opens 
on  November  4- 

When  Balthus  returned,  he 
studied  me  gra\'ely  and  said,  "It 
1  ci)uld,  I'ddetinitely  try  to  stop 
the  show. "  We  both  smiled. 

1  complimented  him  on  the 
painting  in  the  Met.  "That  is 


one  ot  my  tinest,"  he  said  atter 
a  pause.  I  tt)ld  him  I  admired  it 
so  because  the  girl  seemed  to 
be  surrounded  by  the  palpable 
aura  ot  time.  She  could  be  a 
symbol  ot  all  humanity  looking 
at  once  into  past  and  tuture. 
Wis  she.' 

Balthus  looked  at  me  and 
began  talking  in  a  rush.  "I  have 
absolutely  no  idea  why  I  paint 
or  what  I  paint.  1  am  a  single 
instrument.  Images  just  hap- 
pen to  come  from  somewhere 
outside  ot  me,  through  me. 
And  then  they  disappear.  I 
struggle;  1  teel  awkward.  I  sense 
I  have  not  done  anything  and 
cannot  do  anything.  I  am  so 
incredibly  'gittless.'  I  do  not 
know  what  I  am.  I  am  not  the 
symbol  ot  my  generation,  or  ot 


any  generatktn.  I  do  not  paint 
to  interpret  or  to  transmit  mes- 
sages; I  simply  paint.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  a  vcnce.  My  subjects 
do  not  speak.  I  do  not  wish  to 
discuss  the  human  condition 
in  my  art  at  all." 

"You  are  an  artist  whose  im- 
ages will  probably  be  indelible 
marks  of  this  time  in  the  twen- 
tieth century,"  I  said.  "Why?" 

"1  dc")n't  know,"  he  answered 
retlectively,  then  added  with  a 
quick  smile,  "But  it  is  true, 
isn't  it.'" 

And  what  did  he  think 
about  other  contemporary  art? 

"All  art  today  looks  like  it 
has  been  created  by. . .  u'mdou' 
dressers!"  he  burst  out. 

We  turned  to  his  redecorat- 
ing oi'  the  Villa  Medici  when 
he  was  director.  He  himself  su- 
pervised the  decor,  keeping  it 
minimal  and  dry  as  a  bone.  He 
talked  about  how  amusing  it 
had  been  to  set  up  the  cast- 
concrete  fantasy  of  the  classi- 
cal Greek  Niobids  in  a  nook  in 
the  spacious  gardens.  He  has 
arranged  them  not  according 
to  a  classical  model  but  where 
he  felt  their  shapes  looked 
good,  adding  a  rearing  horse: 
images  from  the  past,  rear- 
ranged in  today's  world.  Typi- 
cal Balthus,  1  thought. 

It  was  time  to  go.  Last  ques- 
tions. "What  are  you  going  to 
be  when  you  grow  up.'" 

He  laughed.  "That's  the 
most  unusual  question  I  have 
ever  heard.  Yes.  I  think  I 
will... grow  up,  grow  up  in  my 
art.  1  think  my  art  will  grow." 

"Will  you  change  it?  Retine 
It?" 

Balthus  stiffened:  "It  does 
not  need  refinement."  Then  he 
smiled  primly. 
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The  Street  (J933J  and  {below)  Le  Passage  du  Commerce  Saint- 
Andre  (1952-54)  •■  a  amtinuiniy,  act  uf  refincmeni. 


The  Victim  (1937):  the  shock  of  violated  innocence.  Balthus's.  later 
Lolitas  glow  with  a  tenderer  and  more  ambiguous  beauty. 


second  ot  their  two  st)ns,  was  horn  in  Paris  in  1908.  When  he  was 
four,  his  mother  tt)ok  him  to  Switzerland,  where  he  grew  up  (and 
has  now  retired).  Wherever  they  were,  the  hvely,  polyglot 
Klossowskis  attracted  artists  and  writers,  including  Gide,  Bon- 
nard,  and,  above  all,  Rilke.  The  poet  was  passionately  devoted  to 
Baladine  and  was  a  frequent  guest  in  her  house.  A  photograph 
taken  in  1922  shows  a  self-ahsorhed  Balthus  sitting  between  his 
mother  and  Rilke,  who  had  become  a  father  figure  to  him. 
Together  the  two  had  published  Mitsou,  a  collection  of  the  boy's 
drawings  of  a  favorite  cat  kn  which  the  poet  had  written  a 
charming  preface.  A  little  later,  Baladine  moved  with  her  two 
sons  to  Berlin.  After  two  years  marked  by  constant  material 
insecurity  as  well  as  by  the  artistic  impact  of  a  turbulent  metropo- 
lis, Balthus  returned  to  Paris,  aged  sixteen,  with  an  experience  of 
life  well  beyt>nd  his  years. 

The  young  man  appears  to  have  had  next  to  no  ft)rmal  training. 
In  Paris  he  didn't  bother  with  art  school  but  went  straight  to  the 
Louvre  to  copy  Poussin.  Not  long  afterward,  Balthus  made  a 
ji)urney  to  Arezzo  to  study  the  painter  whom,  of  all  the  great 
classical  artists,  he  most  admires:  Piero  della  Francesca.  As  an 
attractive,  talented  new  arrival  in  Paris,  Balthus  made  numerous 
friends  among  artists  and  writers,  for  literature  was  almost  as 
important  to  him  as  painting.  Detain,  a  tower  of  strength  to 
young  artists  still  committed  to  traditional  values  in  painting, 
proved  particularly  helpful,  and  even  gave  Balthus  the  run  of  his 
studio  on  occasion.  But  his  closest  friend  was  the  Swiss-born 
Giacometti,  whose  originality  and  sense  of  dedication  as  an  artist 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  the  young  man.  Like  the  masters  of 
old,  Balthus  was  known  by  his  first  name  (perhaps  also  because 
his  father  and  brother  signed  their  work  "Klossowski"). 

That  childhood  and  adolescence  were  to  be  the  source  of 
Balthus's  creativity  became  eloquently  clear  in  the  early  1930s. 
The  pen-and-ink  illustrations  he  made  in  1933  of  the  most 
dramatic  scenes  in  Wuthering  Heights  carry,  in  their  sharp  outlines 
and  broody  cross-hatching,  the  intensity  of  an  autobiographical 
confession.  And  indeed  here,  as  in  the  painting  Cathy  Dressing, 
of  the  same  yeat,  Heathcliff  is  given  Balthus's  own  lean  good 
looks — despite  Emily  Bronte's  description  oi  her  hero  as 
"moorish,  and  wild,  and  knotty  as  a  root  of  heath."  In  the  same 
year,  Balthus  embarked  on  what  was  to  be  his  early  masterpiece — 
with  the  most  ordinary  and  yet  the  most  demanding  of  themes — 
The  Street. 

The  Street  makes  so  lasting  an  impression  because  of  the  way  it 
mixes  the  ordinary  everyday  with  a  subtly  grotesque  fantasy.  The 
adults  in  this  picture — the  young  women,  the  chef,  the  workman 
— are  anonymous  creatures,  whether  shown  from  the  front  or  the 
back.  The  only  ones  with  real  life  are  the  children  and  the 
adolescents,  deep  in  play  either  with  their  toys  or  with  one 
another.  The  painting  is  full  of  surprising  details:  the  little  girl, 
for  instance,  is  a  curious  hybrid,  with  an  adult  face  on  a  dwarfish 
bodv  that  ends  in  the  slippers  once  typical  of  all  Paris  concierges. 
Her  colors — from  the  tennis  racquet,  to  her  hat,  to  the  hem  of 
her  dress — are  exquisite,  but  they  serve  above  all  to  emphasize 
her  fundamental  weirdness.  Weird  too  is  the  automaton-like 
youth  with  saucer-sized  eyes  who  advances  toward  us  as  if  hypno- 
tized. But  weirdest  of  all  is  to  see,  when  one  looks  at  a  real-life 
Paris  street,  this  Balthusian  fantasy  come  true:  people  marching 
along  like  sleepwalkers,  children  resembling  tiny,  squat  adults 
engaged  in  obscure  gam.es . . . 

The  mixture  of  realism  and  personal  fantasy  reached  a  climax 
in  The  Room  U  (1952-54).  It  shows  an  invitingly  naked  young  girl 
who  has  thrown  herself  back  on  a  chaise  longue  in  complete  self- 
abandon,  as  if  exhausted  by  an  unspecified  act  of  passion.  Only 
the  cat   (Balthus's  cherished  familiar  and,    m   the  paintings, 
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Andre  Oerain  ( 1936).  "W'c  have  todntd'^c  ti  idd\  "  Dcram  would  sax  "m  order  to  regain  the  secrets  we  have  lost. 


to."! 
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inn  Mm')  ;mj  t^is  DauKhter  Dolores  (1937-38):  a  ti^nder  dinMe  portrait  designed  like  a  Romanesque  Virgin  and  Child. 
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hi>  .\\\ci  cfiii)  knows  what  has  happened;  and  he,  >a.i^el\  seared  on 
a  larye  hook,  will  nor  tell.  Meanwhile,  a  spiteful,  stunted  creature 
IS  tearin<4  at  the  curtains — is  it  to  re\'eal  or  hide  tiie  scene.' 

Violent  eroticism  dominated  a  lar<ie  part  of  Ralthuss  ear!' 
wiirk.  In  many  ot  his  pictures  ot  the  female  nude,  such  as  T/k 
Victim,  rape  appears  to  have  taken  place;  while  in  othet  pictures 
ot  clothed,  hut  provocatively  posed,  fit^ures,  rape  seems  immi- 
nent, if  mit  expressly  invited.  Flashes  of  surre.ilistic  incont^ruitv 
;ind  sardonic  humor  illuminate  some  ot  these  scenes.  The  portrait 
ot  Detain  presents  us  with  a  lumherin^  giant  in  a  loosely  tied 
dressing  gown  holding  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  Kniking  tot  all 
the  world  like  a  carnal  monk  ahout  to  confess — ot  rather  to  gloss 
o\er — what  he  has  just  done  to  the  d.i:ed  little  model  sitting 
hehind  him  in  his  studio  with  her  skirt  rucked  up  and  her  hodice 
pulled  down.  In  Therese,  a  delicite  strip  ot  knicker  concentrates 
attention  on  the  girl's  se.x,  while  hy  her  toot  a  plump  pussy 
greedily  laps  his  milk.  Another  feline,  in  Nude  ivith  a  Cat,  snarls 
with  pleasure  as  his  misttess — splayed  out  naked  on  a  chair — 
teases  him.  A  hrilliant  preparatory  pencil  drawing  tor  The  Guitar 
Lesson  shows  the  vigorous  male  teacher  (in  the  suhsec]uent  paint- 
ing turned  into  a  woman)  hold  a  young  girl  over  his  knees  and  lift 
het  skirt  with  his  teeth;  the  curtain  sent  hilkiwing  hack  into  the     The  Cm  in  the  Mirror  (1977-SO).  "Cats  arc  simply  cats, "  Balthus 
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room  hy  an  approaching  storm  wonderfully  ecln.>es  the  concen- 
trated passion  oi  the  man's  gesture. 

In  time,  such  overtly  sexual  descriptions  were  ttined  down. 
The  girls  portrayed  remained  charmingly  amhiguous,  poised  he- 
tween  childish  grace  and  feminine  fullness.  Their  nudity  has 
increasingly  more  to  do  with  aesthetic  heauty,  however,  and  their 
youth  is  not  so  much  an  object  oi  desire  as  a  means  ot  arresting 
time.  The  pubescent  bodies  glow  like  vessels  ot  subtly  tinted 
light,  perfectly  formed  and  imperishable.  In  this  suspended 
world,  no  Lolita — and  no  artist — need  ever  grt)w  old. 

In  virtually  all  ot  what  are  currently  held  to  be  the  vital 
pictorial  images  of  our  century,  from  Picassii's  Demoiselles 
cI'Ai'i^Tion  onwards,  interest  centers  on  formal  invention  and 
stylistic  audacity;  the  "story"  is  of  little  or  no  account.  But 
with  Balthus,  one  ot  the  most  impressive  aspects  ot  his 
greatest  paintings — like  The  Street  or  The  Room — is  their 
actual  content.  Part  of  his  ability  to  fascinate  consists  in 
making  us  want  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  his  pictures.  The 
storytelling  spirit  still  lurks  behind  the  sober  facade  t)f  the  Passage 
d\i  Commerce  Samt-Andre.  Balthus's  most  classical,  most  perfectly 
balanced  work:  one  is  intrigued  hy  the  various  figLires — the 
pensive  girl,  the  seated  tramplike  creature,  the  straight-backed 
young  man,  the  crone — and  looks  tor  clues  that  will  tell  more 
ahout  them.  But  here  content  is  giving  way  to  the  pute  eloquence 
ot  proportion  and  tone.  And  it  is  significant  that  the  perfectly 
poised  central  figure  walks  away  from  us — the  slender  golden  loaf 
ot  bread  in  his  hand  resembling  a  wand,  the  symbol  ot  his  artistic 
power  to  transform.  Balthus,  too,  was  to  walk  away. 

In  l'-)S4,  the  year  he  finished  the  Passaj^e,  after  thirty  years  of 
living  ,it  the  hub  ot  Europe's  intellectual  life,  he  left  Paris  for  the 
CJhfiteau  de  Chassy,  an  isolated  mansion  m  the  Morvan  region  oi 
Burgundy.  Naturally  enough,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  land- 
scape, where  the  concern  with  minutely  balanced  harmonies  oi 
mass  and  tone  that  had  characterized  the  Passaf^e  grew  all-impor- 
t;n-it.  The  landscapes  that  resulted  were  of  breathtaking  beauty, 
but  the  personality  of  the  artist  was  slowly  effaced  from  them. 
B.ilthus  did  not  forsake  the  figure,  nevertheless,  and  certain 
works  from  the  CJhassy  period  continLie  to  spellbind  the  imagina- 
t\on.  The  Dieam  I,  tor  example,  is  bewitching  not  only  tor  its 
sumptuous  array  of  boldly  contnisted  color  but  also  because  of  its 
central  enigma:  from  what  deejilv  buried  myth  has  the  gliding, 


will  insist.  Below,  The  Painter  and  His  Model  (l9H0-t 
luive  jp'owri  .st;  ethereal  they  mif^ht  levitate  like  samts 


upright  figure  emerged.'  What  diies  her  red  flower  signify.' 

Whether  narrative  or  psychological,  such  inner  tensions  were 
to  disappear  from  Balthus's  work  and  be  replaced  by  purely 
pictorial  language  ot  exquisitely  combined  form  and  color.  A 
certain  urgency  went  out  of  his  art.  And  if  one  looks  tor  reasons, 
the  most  obvious  is  that  the  artist  had  reached  middle  age:  the 
absi)lute  sensations  of  childhood  were  slipping  further  and  further 
into  the  past,  even  for  a  man  who,  having  been  born  on  February 
29,  likes  to  claim  that  he  ages  only  one  year  in  every  four. 

Another  reason  was  that,  in  1961,  Andre  Malraux,  then  minis- 
tet  of  cultural  affairs,  arranged  that  Balthus  should  be  appointed 
director  ot  the  French  Academy  in  Rome — a  much-coveted  hut 
time-consuming  post  usually  reserved  for  more  "official"  artists. 
The  duties  oi  that  office — which  grew  to  include  restoring  the 
Villa  Medici's  frescoes  and  acting  as  a  kind  of  cultutal  ambas- 
sador-at-large — encroached  heavily  on  the  artist's  painting  time. 
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The  Dream  I  (1955—56).  The  sleeper's  soul  has  escaped  from  her  body,  and  an  anf^elic  messenger  offers  an  emblematic  poppy- 


The  dates  of  the  few  pictures  that  he  did  complete,  such  as 
Japanese  Girl  with  Red  Table  (1967-76)  or  Katia  Reading 
(1968-76),  speak  for  themselves.  Meticulously  huilt  up  in  layer 
after  layer  of  suhtly  accorded,  crumbly  colors,  these  paintings 
represent  the  sum  of  a  lifetime's  research  int(.)  the  harmonious 
possibilities  of  oil  paint.  They  are  technical  tours  de  force  and 
deeply  seductive:  the  eye  is  treated  to  the  most  refined  expression 
of  the  artistic  impulse  in  contemporary  art.  But  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  their  effect  is  more  decorative  than  vital. 

The  impression  of  insubstantiality  becomes  quite  tangible  in 
Balthus's  most  recent  compositions,  such  as  The  Painter  and  His 
Model  (1980-81).  Here  the  figures  have  grown  so  attenuated  and 
so  ethereal  that  they  seem  about  to  ascend  inix)  the  air  like  a  pair 
of  latter-day  Renaissance  saints.  Unencouraging  as  this  latest 


development  may  be,  it  does  not  diminish  Balthus's  extraordinary 
achievement:  not  only  as  a  willful  child  endowed  with  a  savagely 
original  view  of  life  or  as  the  poet  of  adolescence,  but  also  as  the 
creator  of  a  universe  of  classically  inspired  and  thoroughly  con- 
vincing figures.  And  so,  by  strange  meanders,  Balthus  will  no 
doubt  emerge  as  the  new  hero  of  postmodernism  and  these  two 
shows  as  key  events  in  the  history  of  late-tv/entieth-century  art.D 

The  Balthus  retrospective  will  he  at  the  Pompidou  Art  Center,  m  Pans, 
from  November  4  to  January  23,  and  at  the  Metropohtan  Museum  of 
Art,  in  New  York,  from  February  22  to  May  13,  1984- 

Balthus's  paintings  are  handled  in  the  U.S.  by  Pierre  Matisse 
Gallery  The  best  sell  for  $500,000  to  $900,000,  ha  last  May 
Sotheby's  sold  a  lesser  one  for  $140, 000. 
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The  skyline  around  Lake  Geneva  is  Jecorared  wirh  nothing 
but  the  names  of  watches.  Patek  Phihppe,  Vacheron  et 
Coiistantin,  Audemars  Piguef,  Rolex,  Jaeger-Le  Coultre, 
Chopard,  and  Piaget.  They  are  a  constant  reminder  that  in 
Switzerland  the  barons  ot  the  business  world,  apart  from  being 
discreet  bankers,  are  watchmakers.  They  are  the  Swiss  equivalent 
ot  Sony,  Exxon,  and  IBM.  Forty,  rue  du  Rhone  is  a  twenty-second 
stroll  trom  the  lakeshore.  Here,  in  an  exclusive  arcade  in  which 
one  can  browse  tor  watches  and  jewelry,  is  the  Piaget  showroom, 
elegant  and  empty — a  tew  tables  and  chairs,  no  display  cases,  two 
matronly  salesladies.  Fixed  above  an  ottice  doorway  leading  to  the 
wood-paneled  corridor  is  the  Piaget  crest:  within  a  shield  a  bird 
straddles  three  hills,  and  mounting  the  shield  is  a  rearing  lion 
holding  a  corn  tlail.  The  motto  beneath  reads,  "Faire  Toujours 
Mieux  Qu'il  N'est  Necessaire"  ("Always  make  it  better  than 
nece.s.sary").  It  sounds  like  a  Swiss  conundrum. 

The  Piaget  boardroom  is  decorated  in  Swiss  austere.  With 
almost  heraldic  reverence,  Yves  Piaget,  a  strikingly  hand.some 
man,  enters  bearing  a  large  jewel  tray  covered  with  a  velvet  cloth. 
Yves,  the  administrator  of  the  company,  is  the  great-grandson  of 
Georges  Piaget,  a  farmer  wht)  spent  his  winter  evenings  making 
watch  movements.  Yves's  hair  is  white,  and  it  emphasizes  his 
youthful  face  and  fierce  dark  brows.  He  is  often  photographed 
with  movie  and  tennis  stars.  (When  Bjorn  Borg  was  married  to 
Mariana  Simione,scu  it  was  Yves  who  pre.sented  them  with  their 
Piaget  Polo  wristwatches.) 

The  tray  remains  covered  for  a  while.  It  is  part  ot  the  mystery,  a 
gtadual  initiation  into  the  exclusive  world  ot  Piaget  watches. 
Flipping  back  the  cover  immediately  would  be  poor  form.  "In 
those  days,  my  great-grandtather  did  not  make  enough  to  live 
on,"  Yves  says.  "He  just  made  the  movements,  which  were  sold  to 
the  big  companies  who  produced  watches."  Yves  Piaget  is  a 
precise  man;  he  resembles  his  watches.  He  speaks  caretully,  so 
that  no  detail  will  be  misunderstood.  "You  must  remember  that 
from  the  very  st.irt,  Piaget — even  my  great-grandtather — con- 
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t  rysral  at  the  geometric  patterns  and  f(.)cus  on  filigreed  black 
slivers  ot  metal.  Each  part — from  the  balance  wheel  and  the 
mainspring  to  the  infinitesimal  screws — is  handmade  by  Piaget 
draftsmen  in  their  factory  in  the  Jura  Mountains. 

II  rakes  twelve  months  to  design  and  make  an  Ermitage  watch. 
But  the  real  value  of  these  watches  lies  in  the  jewels  framing 
I  heir  faces.  In  a  square-shaped  Ermitage  the  movement  is  sus- 
pended in  frosted  crystal  and  the  corners  are  capped  to  a  depth  of 
I  quarter  inch  with  pave  diamonds.  A  band  of  rubies  .separates  the 
diamonds  from  the  crystal.  The  fob  is  a  gold  .square  inset  with 
diamonds  and  linked  to  the  watch  by  a  ring  o(  diamonds  and 
rubies. 

In  a  round  version,  the  gold  band  encircling  the  crystal  face  is 
inset  alternately  with  cut  emeralds  and  sapphires  and  highlighted 
with  diamonds.  The  ring  on  top,  set  with  diamonds,  circles  a 
diamond-and-.sapphire  winder.  The  delicately  flexible  fob  piece 
oi  a  spherical  Ermitage  has  a  large  rock  crystal  surrounded  by 
diamonds  and  emeralds.  An  Ermitage  in  the  shape  of  a  trapezoid 
has  a  band  inlaid  with  pave  diamonds.  Most  of  the  designs  of  the 
watches  in  the  collection  are  variations  on  these  four  shapes. 

There  is  no  denying  the  beauty  of  these  watches,  and  for  the 
fortunate  few,  choosing  among  them  must  be  nearly  impossible. 
Each  has  its  own,  magnetic  attraction.  The  $3  million  watch  is 
now  on  display  in  the  Far  East.  Made  of  platinum,  it  is  set  with 
87.7  carats  in  diamonds. 

The  Piagets  are  intensely  proud  of  their  heritage.  The  com- 
pany, whose  history  stretches  back  to  1874  and  to  Georges  Piaget, 
eking  out  a  living  for  his  fourteen  children,  remains  a  family 


For  those  who  prefer  rubies  and  diamonds. 


More  tliLin  twenty  carats  in  sapphires. 

centrated  on  high  quality  in  small  quantities.  We've  not  changed 
our  policy.  Switzerland  makes  forty-five  million  watches  a  year. 
Piaget  makes  only  twenty  thousand." 

This  does  not  include  a  line  of  very  expensive  pocket  watches. 
In  the  pursuit  of  the  better  rather  than  the  necessary,  Piaget  has 
just  launched  the  Ermitage  collection.  The  name  is  n(.)t  so  much 
in  homage  to  Russia  as  it  is  to  Faberge.  There  are  twenty  watches 
in  the  collection,  and  they  range  in  price  from  $100,000  to 
$3  million  each.  "We  did  not  make  these  Ermitage  watches  to 
sell,"  Yves  says.  "We  began  the  collection  as  a  challenge  for  our 
craftsmen  and  to  exhibit  them  wherever  Piaget  watches  are  sold." 
He  pauses  a  beat.  "But  if  someone  wishes  to  buy  one ...  we  would 
be  happy  to  sell  it." 

He  twitches  off  the  covering  and  sits  back  radiating  pride  and 
pijssessiveness.  The  Ermitage  watches  nestling  in  the  jewel 
tray  look  as  exquisite  as  those  Faberge  eggs.  Each  one  has  a  clear, 
polished  crystal  face  and  back.  They  are  about  two  inches  in 
diameter  and  less  than  a  quarter  inch  thick.  And  there  any 
resemblance  among  them  ends. 

The  movements — and  they  seem  few  in  compari.son  with  those 
of  an  ordinary  watch — suggest  delicate  whorls  on  a  butterfly's 
wing.  They  ha\e  a  glowing  beauty  of  their  own  and  appear  to  be 
afloat  in  the  crystal.  Dotted  symmetrically  here  and  there  are  ruby 
pivots.  The  interior  design  varies  from  watch  to  watch. 

It  takes  a  moment  or  two  to  distinguish  the  minute  and  hour 
hands  of  the  watch.  You  must  refrain  from  staring  through  the 

T  N.  Murari  is  a  noveltsi.  hiis  latest  fiction  is  TAl. 
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Faceted  rock  crystal,  gold,  and  diamonds. 

enterprise.  They  did  not  begin  to  make  their  own  complete 
watches,  however,  until  1945,  when  the  grandsons  of  Georges 
Piaget,  Gerald  and  Valentin,  formed  the  Piaget  company.  Their 
watchmaking  factory,  which  employs  250  people — some  have 
worked  for  the  Piagets  for  three  generations — is  m  the  village 
where  the  family  tradition  began.  La  Cote-aux-Fees  (Coast  of 
Fairies). 

That  village  in  the  Jura  Mountains,  eighty  miles  from  Geneva, 
must  be  pulsing  with  watches  while  the  pine  trees  tick  and  tock  in 
the  breeze.  In  other  countries  rural  tolk  wove  or  made  pottery  in 
the  evenings;  the  Swiss  pragmatically  made  watches.  Since  the 
early  eighteenth  century,  the  area  around  La  Cote-aux-Fees  has 
been  the  home  of  nearly  all  the  famous  Swiss  watchmakers, 
including  the  extraordinary  Abraham-Louis  Breguet.  He  is  to 
watchmaking  what  Mozart  is  to  music.  Breguet,  who  emigrated  to 
France,  made  watches  that  became  the  status  symbols  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Napoleon,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  Rus- 
sian czar  carried  Breguets.  Dumas,  Balzac,  and  Stendhal  adorned 
their  characters  with  Breguets.  Even  Phileas  Fogg  took  along  a 
Breguet  on  his  eighty-day  junket  around  the  world. 

Long  beft)re  Breguet,  however,  men  played  with  time,  calling 
on  all  their  brilliance  and  skill  to  perfect  the  art  of  timekeeping. 
A  watch  is  a  self-critical  instrument,  constantly  revealing  its  own 
imperfections.  Once  the  craftsman  had  miniaturized  his  time 
machines — the  first  pocket  watch,  sphere  shaped,  appeared  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century — he  began  to  decorate  it.  Some  used  the 
same  precious  materials  as  Piaget  does  today,  while  others  embel- 
lished their  watches  with  delicate  miniature  paintings  on  por- 
celain covers  or  else  engraved  intricate  patterns. 


Piaget  is  not  alone  in  creating  jeweled  timepieces.  Audemars 
Piguet,  Patek  Philippe,  and  several  others  also  make  watch 
jewelry,  although  it  is  not  as  elaborate  as  the  Ermitage  collection. 
"We  do  not  have  ct)mpetitors,"  Yves  says  stiffly.  "We  have  col- 
leagues. Piaget,  with  Patek  Philippe,  Vacheron  et  Constantin, 
and  Audemars,  are  the  top  tour  watch  companies  in  Switzerland. 
We  do  not  make  what  the  others  make,  and  vice  versa." 

There  also  exist  individual  craftsmen  who  make  exquisite 
watches.  A  Swiss,  Gerald  Genta,  makes  by  himself  a  single 
jeweled  pocket  watch  each  yean  And  then  there  is  the  modern- 
day  Breguet,  George  Daniels  of  London.  The  consultant  horolo- 
gist  for  Sotheby,  Daniels  creates  one  beautiful  gold  pocket  watch 
every  year  and  sells  it  for  $150,000  to  $200,000  to  a  customer  he 
has  chosen  from  among  many  applicants.  A  Daniels  watch  is  not 
encrusted  with  jewels.  It  is  guaranteed  not  to  lose  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  a  second  a  day.  "The  watch  will  last  forever,"  says  Daniels. 

A  secretary  interrupts  our  musing;  she  has  come  to  whisk  the 
Ermitage  collection  back  into  the  vaults  until  a  customer 
asks  to  see  the  watches.  Actually,  they  spend  little  time  in 
Geneva,  and  instead  travel  the  world — Hong  Kong,  the  Middle 
East,  Europe — as  a  permanent  exhibition.  Later  this  year  they 
will  he  shown  in  major  cities  across  the  United  States,  including 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Dallas,  and  Miami. 

"For  many  people  today  the  latest  fashion  jewelry  is  a  watch," 
Yves  Piaget  observes.  "Each  year  we  make  new  designs  to  keep  up 
with  changing  tastes.  We  have  to  keep  pace.  We  won't  be  adding  to 
our  Ermitage  collection,  unless  we  decide  to  sell  one  or  twt).  We 
will  consider  that, "  he  says  modestly,  "when  the  time  comes. "  □ 


Magnificence  in  rubies  and  diamonds. 
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Pocket  watch  serial  number  1743,  of  the  Piaget  Ermitage 
collection,  was  designed  by  Gilbert  Cauet  in  Piagets  Paris 
workshop  early  in  1981.  Then  the  master  watchmaker  Andre 
Schnetzer  took  over,  hand-filing  away  all  the  nonessential  metal, 
exposing  the  vital  skeleton  of  the  mainplate.  The  framework  in 
which  a  watch  is  built,  the  mainplate,  demands  delicate,  precision 
work.  It  took  Schnetzer  140  hours  to  refine  the  eighteen-karat- 
gold-plated  brass  mainplate  and  bridges  to  within  5/1000  of  a 
millimeter  accuracy. 

When  you  wind  a  watch,  the  motive  force  is  transmitted 
through  a  shaft  (the  stem)  to  the  winding  wheel.  Through  another 

cog the  crown  wheel — the  power  is  passed  on  to  the  ratchet 

wheel.  The  ratchet  wheel  winds  up  the  unbreakable  mainspring  in 
the  barrel  drum,  which  is  held  in  place  by  the  barrel  bridge. 

With  one  full  winding,  #1743  will  run  for  forty-three  hours. 
The  power  is  transmitted  through  four  interlocked  wheels — 
including  the  escape  wheel,  which  is  held  in  place  by  a  separate 
bridge— to  the  pallet.  The  pallet  moves  the  balance  wheel  back 
and  forth.  (It  acts  like  a  pendulum  in  a  grandfather's  clock. )  The 
balance  wheel  of  #1743  oscillates  21,600  times  per  hour  These 
parts  are  held  in  place  by  various  bridges  onto  the  mainplate.  The 
center  wheel  turns  the  hands  of  #1743  by  means  of  the  minute 
wheel  and  the  hour  wheel.  Schnetzer  spent  five  weeks  hand-filing, 
angling,  and  engraving  this  movement.  It  has  twenty  rubies  and  is 
set  in  a  crystal  case  that  is  35.6  mm  in  diameter  and  1.9  mm  thin. 

The  rim  around  #1743's  face,  also  handmade,  contains  nine- 
teen grams  of  eighteen-karat  gold.  There  are  300  full-cut  round 
diamonds,  with  a  total  weight  of  3.15  carats.  The  152  square-cut 
emeralds  came  from  a  mine  in  South  America  whose  name  Piaget 
will  not  reveal.  It  took  4,800  hours  to  cut,  polish,  and  set  the 
stones.  Watch  #1743  carries  a  price  tag  of  $200,000.— TN.M. 
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SIMPLE  THINGS, 
SPLENDID  FORMS 

PEASANT  POTTERY  BY  THE  TALBOTS  OF  LA  BORNE 

BY  JOHN  FOWLES 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  BRYAN  ALEXANDER 


Some  ten  years  or  more  ago  my  wife  and  I 
chanced  to  visit  the  town  of  Bourges.  We 
duly  admired  the  remarkable  palace  of  the 
most  famous  berruyer  (the  citizens  of  Bour- 
ges are  not  known  as  bourgeois),  the  fif- 
teenth-century self-made  tycoon  Jacques 
Coeur.  Later,  we  went  idly  round  the  Mu- 
see  du  Berry,  close  by,  where  the  past  of 
the  region  is  displayed.  And  it  was  there 
that  we  came  on  a  room  of  local  stoneware 
pottery,  made  by  a  family  called  Talbot.  I 
had  never  heard  oi  them,  nor  of  where 
they  worked,  a  village  called  La  Borne. 
What  I  did  know,  at  the  first  look,  was  that 
we  had  stumbled  on  a  folk  pottery  of  quite 
exceptional  distinction.  1  was  delighted, 
then  baffled,  for  the  museum  could  not 

Facing  page:  The  pottery  enthusiast  John 
Fowles  (The  French  Lieutenant's  Woman 
and  The  Collector  are  among  his  best- 
knoivn  novels)  with  a  large  cider  vat  made  at 
La  Borne  in  1889.  Above:  Four  bottles  hy 
Marie  Talbot,  whose  family  began  mciking 
pottery  in  1600;  height:  eleven  inches. 


offer  even  a  postcard,  let  alone  any  written 
information. 

My  admiration  at  first  sight  did  not  fade 
over  the  years,  and  last  May  I  revisited 
Bourges — to  find,  with  the  kind  help  of 
MicheL'  Valade,  of  the  Musee  du  Berry, 
and  Etienne  Guillaume,  that  the  previous 
neglect  is  now  largely  remedied,  though  a 
full  study  still  lacks.  The  most  scholarly 
work  so  far  done  on  the  Talbots  lies  in 
articles  and  catalogues  hv  Jean  Faviere, 
former  director  of  the  museum,  while 
Robert  Chaton  and  Henri  Talbot's  La 
Borne  et  Ses  Potiers  (1977)  gives  valuable 
technical  and  historical  background. 

La  Borne  lies  some  twenty  miles  from 
Bourges,  hut  in  a  very  different  kind  oi 
countryside.  The  city  is  set  in  the  endless 
plain  of  Berry,  the  ancient  province  of 
which  it  was  capital.  Northward  one  soon 
rises  into  hillier  and  more  wooded  land- 
scapes. Almost  every  village  here  has  a 
pottery  history,  for  the  district  lies  on  a 
bank  of  excellent  ceramic  clay.  It  is  this, 
plus  an  abundance  of  wood — that  other 


thing  essential  (in  times  past)  for  pot- 
ters— that  created  an  industry  seven  cen- 
turies old. 

La  Borne  ("the  boundary")  is  rather  dif- 
ferent from  its  sister  potteries.  It  is  not 
strictly  a  village,  but  merely  the  outflung 
hamlet  of  a  small  town,  Henrichemont, 
which  has  a  bizarre  history  of  its  own.  La 
Borne  became  its  pottery  quarter,  though 
across  three  miles  of  fields  and  woods,  in 
the  midsixteenth  century.  As  with  all  such 
isolated  single-craft  communities,  it  soon 
developed  its  own,  distinct  character — 
what  the  French  call  frondeur,  eternally 
heckling  and  mocking  of  outside  au- 
thority Even  today  it  tends  to  vote  social- 
ist, while  (and  perhaps  because) 
Henrichemont  does  the  opposite. 

Little  has  survived  of  its  early  produc- 
tion, though  dated  pieces  appear  from 
1750  on.  All  through  its  history  La  Borne 
ware  was  overwhelmingly  functional  and 
ranged  from  the  humble  brick  to  large 
household  services.  This  was  partly  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  local  clay,  which  yields 
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Market  day  in  the  square  uj  Ht:nrichemunl.  La  Burnt  n  an  undying  lumltl  oj  ihib  small  louni. 


beds  of  very  varying  quality.  Cider  and  salt 
jars — much  needed  before  refrigeration — 
were  often  huge,  as  were  the  laundry 
basins  and  portable  baths.  All  sorts  and 
sizes  ot  bottle  (for  vinegar,  marc,  and 
many  other  liquids)  and  oi'funlaine  (drink- 
ing-water holder)  were  made;  also  jugs  and 
pitchers,  handled  pots  and  terrines,  and  a 
huge  range  ot  ware  of  more  special  pur- 
pose. By  1800  this  versatile  pottery  was 
widely  exported  locally,  by  both  wagon 
and  barge  on  the  then-navigable  Loire 


nearby.  A  century  later  it  was  being  sold 
over  most  ot  France,  and  even  abroad  to 
countries  like  Holland  and  the  United 
States,  where  (given  its  durability)  it  may 
well  still  lie  unrecognized  on  many 
shelves.  The  bulk  of  it  was  plain  salt-glaze 
stoneware,  admirably  sturdy  and  solid,  but 
not,  to  my  mind,  of  great  attraction  visu- 
ally or  tactilely,  with  its  "burnt"  colors  and 
gritty  texture. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  ot  La 
Borne  ware  was  undoubredlv  the  kiln 


evolved  to  tire  it,  the /our  amche.  No  early 
ones  seem  to  have  survived,  but  several 
troin  the  beginning  of  this  century  can  be 
seen  and  are  still  occasionally  used.  They 
most  resemble  carp-backed  Chinese  kilns, 
tor  they  lie  on  their  side,  the  shape  ot  a 
halt-buried  tlask,  thirty  feet  long  and  ten 
tect  broad  and  giving  up  to  seventy  cubic 
meters  ot  space.  The  wood  firing  took 
place  at  the  narrow  end,  t>r  neck,  with  the 
wide  end  sealed  ott.  It  is  with  those  ex- 
tremely difhcult  and  temperamental  kilns 
that  the  La  Borne  potters  achieved  their 
stimeware  firing  temperatures  of  1,250  to 
1 ,  300  degrees  Celsius. 

Firing  demanded  many  skills.  The  prep- 
aratK)n  i)t  the  hundreds  ot  taggots  and  sixty 
cubic  meters  ot  debarked  log  that  each 
tiring  needed  supported  a  separate  minor 
mdustry,  that  of  the  woodcutters.  Up  to 
thirty  sizes  and  kinds  of  pieces  (often  with 
diverse  glazing  needs)  might  go  into  one 
kiln,  so  that  stacking  the  vast  oven  was 
another  great  art,  requiring  several  days' 
work.  The  firing  itself  went  on  for  almost 
five  days — as  against  less  than  one,  by 
modern  methods — and  needed  a  variety 
ot  temperature  stages  both  before  and  after 
maximum.  Results  must  always  have  been 
hazardous,  and  their  tenacious  faith  in 
these  touchingly  primitive  kilns  was  one 
reason  the  traditional  potters  eventually 
disappeared  from  history. 

The  elite  ot  the  community  were  the 
throwers,  who  jealously  guarded  their 
wheels.  The  La  Borne  wheel  was  also  a 


The  man  loadmgagun,  hdou'  lefi,  is  an  mkwell  by  Jacques  Sehastien  Talboi  {17W-1<^42);  heij^ht:  eight  inches.  Saint  Sulange,  right,  patron  saint 
oj  Berry,  hist  her  head  for  refusing  a  knight's  advances.  By  Mane  Talbot  (ca.  1802-1860);  height:  twenty-three  inches. 
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remarkable  object.  It  consisted  of  a  mas- 
sive iron  band,  over  five  feet  in  diameter, 
sunk  in  a  pit  below  the  girdle,  or  wheel 
head.  The  wheel  was  driven  by  a  thrust 
from  a  six-foot  hand  pole.  Expert  throwers 
could  make  a  three-liter  pot  with  only  one 
amodee,  or  thrust,  because  of  the  long  mtv 
mentum  given  by  the  iron  band.  It  was  set 
in  a  pit  to  permit  the  throwing  of  the  larger 
jars,  though  these  were  also  coiled  on  oc- 
casion. A  young  English  potter,  Janet 
Stedman,  has  recently  disproved  (to  some 
local  mortification)  an  old  La  Borne  be- 
lief; that  only  men  have  the  strength  to 
throw  the  largest  pots.  Skill  is,  in  fact,  as 
valuable  as  sheer  strength. 

Geniuses  in  folk  pottery  are  rather  like 
pearls  in  oysters — you  may  search  through 
a  thousand  and  not  come  on  one.  The 
pearls  ot  La  Borne  appeared  in  the  Talbot 
family  (in  itself  only  one  of  several  potter 
dynasties)  in  the  late  eighteenth  century. 
There  is  a  legend,  no  more  than  that,  that 
mmm 


they  descend  from  a  Scottish  mercenary  of 
the  Hundred  Years  War,  though  the  name 
is  now  pronounced  with  the  final  t  silent. 
There  were  certainly  potting  Talbots  as  far 
back  as  1600,  but  the  first  whose  work  we 
can  identify  is  Jacques  Sebastien  Talbot 
(1769-1842).  He  had  a  daughter  of  equal 
gifts  (so  equal  that  distinguishing  their 
work  is  very  difficult)  called  Marie 
(ca.  1802-1860),  and,  by  a  second  mar- 
riage, a  son  of  slightly  lesser  talent,  though 
still  a  fine  potter,  Jean  (1809-73).  From 
Jean  and  an  uncle,  Jean-Pierre,  descends  a 
series  of  gifted  Victorian  and  later  Talbots, 
the  last  of  the  line  dying  in  1954.  But  for 
me  the  two  outstanding  members  of  the 
family  remain  Jacques  Sebastien  and 
Marie;  and  what  distinguished  them  is 
their  production  imagiere,  or  figure  ware. 

The  majority  of  these  pieces  were  bot- 
tles, pitchers,  and  fontaines,  though  sel- 
dom can  such  ordinary  use  have  been 
hidden  behind  such  splendid  form.  Trick 
jugs  that  do  not  pour  as  expected,  tobacco 
jars,  and  holy-water  stoups  also  attracted 
their  fantasy.  Another  favorite  "embroi- 
dery" was  of  the  inkwell;  and  yet  another, 
of  the  epi  de  faitage,  or  gable  ornament. 

What  strange  quirk  of  the  genes  it  was 
that  produced  Jacques  Sebastien  and  his 
children  we  shall  never  know,  since  mis- 
erably little  survives  biographically,  and 
we  have  to  guess  the  human  beings  from 
their  work.  With  Marie  and  her  father  we 
may  safely  deduce  an  orthodox  faith  in 
conflict  with  a  strong  satirical  bent.  There 


The/iriti,t;  end  nj  a  liuiic  old  kiln  at  Lci  Burrie. 

was  a  political  element:  the  Roman  sol- 
diers on  Jacques's  great  1821  calvary  are 
dressed  as  contemporary  conscripts — a 
clear  dig  at  that  hated  drain  on  peasant 
families.  Marie  had  the  sharp  humor  of  a 
Jane  Austen  in  ceramics.  Her  father  was 
seemingly  more  austere  in  his  work.  Prob- 
ably both  were  supremely  good  "straight" 
potters.  Nothing  at  a  simple  level  can  be 
surely  ascribed  to  Marie,  but  a  terrine  and 
a  noble  cider  jar  signed  by  Jacques  vouch 
for  his  conventional  skills. 


J.  S,  Talbot  shaped  the  nine-inch-high  bottle,  left,  in  the  image  of  his  daughter.  Mane.  The  gray  lion  pitcher,  right— height:  twelve  inches- 
attributed  to  Marie.  There  were  Talbot  potters  as  recently  as  the  1950s.  None,  however,  surpassed  in  quality  the  work  of  these  two  artisans. 
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Bi)th  had  a  lovely  way  with  glazes.  They 
used  not  only  wood  hur  alst)  straw,  tern, 
and  vine  shoots  in  those  hased  on  ash. 
These  produce  delicate  Kt^iy^-  sometimes 
tinged  with  green,  and  at  their  hcst  would 
not  shame  the  finest  Chinese  or  Korean 
kilns.  Marie  experimented  with  iron  ox- 
ides, galena,  and  red  lead,  which  gave  her 
various  hrowns,  greens,  and  yellows.  Some 
French  purists  find  her  yellow  ochers  and 
mustards  too  strident.  I  disagree;  like  the 
earthy  cuisine  ot  the  region,  they  are  sim- 
ply rich. 

The  excellence  oi  these  two  pottery 
makers  lies,  I  helieve,  in  the  tact  that  they 
both  worked  in  that  mysterious  inter\al 
between  the  unconscious  craftsman  and 
the  conscious  artist,  always  a  potentially 
fruitful  one  in  the  arts.  We  may  call  the 
result  "sophisticated  naive";  however,  it 
seems  to  me  something  more  tender  and 
beautiful,  a  recurrent  poem  in  all  human 
history.  A  generation  before,  and  the 
maker  is  too  tradition-caged  to  be  original; 
in  the  generation  that  comes  after,  he  or 
she  is  too  aware  of  what  has  happened. 
The  one  does  not  know  enough;  the  other 
already  knows  too  much. 

One  may  see  this  at  Bourges.  Both  the 
work  before  and  the  work  after  the  time  of 
Jacques  and  Marie  is  at  heart  repetitive,  or 
imitative.  It  is  not  (.)nly  in  their  delicious 
glazes,  their  incisive  modeling,  their  in- 
ventiveness, their  innocence,  their  fre- 
quent humor;  something  outside  time  lies 
in  their  best  work.    It  has,   like  certain 


A  thick  gti)U  ih  oj  ivy  and  mos.s  drapes  a  Lirgc 
old  kiln  and  pot  at  La  Borne. 

T'ang  figures,  a  secret  agelessness,  an  al- 
most monumental  quality.  A  lesser  paral- 
lel, in  English  ceramics,  might  be  drawn 
between  the  first  Ralph  Wt)od  Toby  jugs 
and  their  endless  (and  usually  increasingly 
vulgar)  imitations  ever  since.  It  would  be 
very  unjust  to  call  much  of  the  work  done 
by  the  later  Talbots  "vulgar,"  yet  some- 
thing lacks. 

Despite  all  the  knowledge  1  gained — 
and  La  Borne  remains  very  much  alive  in 


terms  of  studio  pt)tters — 1  returned  to  En- 
gland with  a  question  still  in  my  mind: 
why  has  the  Tilbt)t  figure  ware  received 
such  scant  general  recognition?  In 
London  we  could  not  find  a  single  French 
pottery  expert  who  had  ever  heard  of  it. 
One  main  reast)n  must  be  that  the  Talbots 
never  made  their  figurative  pieces  in  any 
quantity,  and  they  appear  very  seldom  on 
the  market.  Much  of  what  has  survived  is 
in  private  ct)llectit)ns,  widely  dispersed 
and  not  always  identified.  Only  two  major 
pieces,  unsigned  but  ascribed  to  Marie, 
have  been  seen  at  auction  in  recent  years. 
They  fetched  £1,000  and  £1,600  respec- 
tively (and  ten  years  ago  would  not  have 
fetched  halt  that,  I  was  told).  Six  figure 
pitchers,  in  the  general  Talbot  style,  have 
fetched  about  £400  each  in  the  last  three 
years.  It  is  thus  less  price  than  scarcity  that 
is  the  problem.  So  little  of  their  work  is 
available  that  the  chances  of  its  getting 
abroad  in  order  to  make  them  better 
known  are  small.  In  short,  one  has  to  go  to 
Bourges  to  meet  the  Talbots. 

Bourges,  recently  in  the  news  for  being 
the  home  of  the  Exocet  missile,  is  a  very 
ancient  city,  and  too  often  cold-shoul- 
dered by  foreign  visitors.  Its  outer,  indus- 
trial suburbs  are  admittedly  forbidding, 
and  it  has  an  unpleasantly  traffic-jammed 
main  street;  but  once  away  from  the  rue 
Moyenne,  one  finds  the  old  town  is  a  place 
of  great  character.  For  a  start,  it  has  a 
magnificent  cathedral,  which  soars  from 
its  plain  very  much  as  Chartres  does  far- 


A  horseshoeing  gable  innament  portraying  Christ  as  a  blacksmith,  helped  by  Saint  Eloi,  is  the  work  of]acques  Sebastien  Talbot;  height:  nineteen 
inches.  Mane  Talbot  nuuie  the  two-foot-high  fontaine  in  gray  glaze,  and  the  smaller  bottle. 
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ther  north,  and  it  rivals  Chartres  in  other 
ways.  One  series  of  early-thirteenth-cen- 
tury windows,  showing  biblical  scenes  and 
the  lives  of  saints,  is  to  me  quite  simply  the 
most  beautiful  in  all  Europe.  The  town 
itself  suffered  little  in  the  last  war  and 
shows  as  many  ancient  houses  as  any  town 
in  France.  It  is  a  delightful  place  to  explore 
on  foot,  with  many  streets  reserved  for 
pedestrians  only.  I  have  mentioned  the 
palace  of  Jacques  Coeur,  and  few  go  round 
that  without  wanting  to  know  more  of  the 
saga  of  his  extraordinary  life.  The  excel- 
lent Musee  du  Berry  itself  is  in  a  fine 
Renaissance  building,  the  hotel  Cujas.  In 
many  ways  Bourges  is  the  archetypal 
provincial  capital,  rich  and  bustling,  and 
can  give  a  full  introduction  to  that  aspect 
of  French  life. 

La  Borne  is  easily  reached  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  attractive  countryside — in- 
cluding the  vineyards  t^if  Menetou-Salon, 
which  produce  a  very  drinkable  red.  Sev- 
eral other  pottery  villages,  such  as  Mo- 
rogues,  are  worth  the  visit.  Sancerre 
(home  of  the  most  meteoric  success  story 
in  all  French  wine)  and  Pouilly  lie  a  few 
miles  east,  on  the  Loire.  La  Borne's 
mother,  Henrichemont,  is  a  curiosity:  a 
very  early  "new  town,"  sponsored  by  Henri 
IV's  great  Protestant  minister,  Sully.  It  is 
built  around  an  improbably  huge  central 
square,  from  which  streets  radiate  in 
strictly  geometric  pattern.  This  Utopian 
dream  was  never  completed,  .since  Sully 
lost  power  in  1610. 

Just  west  of  La  Borne  one  enters  on  the 
strange  and  secretive  region  called  the 
Sologne,  with  its  forests  and  hidden  lakes, 
and  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  bird- 
watchers and  botanists  like  myself  It  re- 
pays exploration  on  the  minor,  D-class 
roads — as  does  all  rural  France,  for  that 
matter.  But  the  real  Mecca  for  naturalists 
in  the  area  is  the  Brenne,  some  seventy- 
five  miles  west  of  Bourges.  Though  far  less 
known  than  the  Camargue,  it  ranks  with 
it  in  importance. 

A  delightful  literary  excursion  is  south- 
west across  the  province  of  Berry  to 
George  Sand's  famous  country  house  (now 
a  museum)  at  Nohant,  near  La  Chatre. 
Nohant  must  be  one  of  the  prettiest  vil- 
lages in  France  and  has — besides  a  pleas- 
ant small  hotel — a  countryside  to  match, 
with  a  small  host  of  old  castles  nearby.  The 
very  present  ghosts  of  Sand,  Chopin, 
Flaubert,  and  the  rest  are  added  luxuries. 
Unlike  most  literary  shrines,  Nohant  does 
haunt  the  imagination.  D 

A  vine-covered  stone  house  in  La  Borne  hcis  a 
distinctive  birdhouse.  Old  pottery,  chipped 
and  forgotten,  stands  on  a  windouj  ledge. 
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Pied-a-terre 


IN  THE  SKY 

A  Sleek  Manhattan  Retreat 

By  Didi  Moore 
Photographs  by  Armen  Kachaturian 


It  Alice  hod  stepped  throuuh  the  inirrot  ^lesii^ned  as  a  luxurunis  cocoon.  And  the 
that  day  and  tuund  that  her  loiikifiLi-Ljhiss  a:ure-bliie  h\-iii!^  room  v\'ith  mirrored  cor- 
hoLise  had  gotten  muddled  in  time  instead      nices  that  reflect  the  twinkling  lights  trom 


ot  jumbled  in  space — as  it  w.ts — it  might 
have  looked  something  like  a  particular 
pied-a-terre  perched  high  in  the  sky  above 
Manhattan.  In  this  enchanting  jewel  ot  an 
apartment,  the  glitter  ot  the  space  age  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  European  High  Middle 
Ages  and  Renaissance  merge  m  an  adven- 
ture  in   interior  design  as      

inventive  and  as  magical  as      Eclcclicism  dejmt'd:  a  laic 
any  Alice  stumbled  upon.        Gothic  funtman  in  the  t'>ycr 

This  two-bedroom  hide-  a  Miro  m  the  lit'int;  moni. 
away  in  the  prestigious 
glass-and-steel  United  Na- 
tions Plaza  ct)operative  was 
created  by  the  New  York 
art  dealer  and  mterna- 
tit)nally  known  interior  de- 
signer Helen  Costantino 
Fioratri  tor  a  wealthy  Ital- 
ian businesswoman  who 
owns  several  homes  in  Eu- 
rope and  South  America. 
It  was  devised  specifically 
tor  the  owner's  taste.  A  per- 
fectionist who  delights  in 
detail,  she  loves  the  mod- 
ern as  well  as  the  medieval 
and  demands  freshness  and 
wit  in  her  surroundings. 

Equally  important  to 
this  project  was  considera- 
tion tot  the  owner's  life- 
style. Though  she  uses  the 
apartment  a  week  at  a  rime 
for  less  than  three  months 
ot  the  year,  1  nr  need  u'as  ti ir 
an  intimate  space  tliat 
would  expaml  to  meet  her 
soc  ia  I  obi  igat  iop.n  .  1  he 
bed  room  -  w  h  e  re  sli  e 
spends  her  moiinnL's — is 


IS 


the  city  below  is  set  up  tor  entertaining  as 
man\  ,is  twenty-tour  guests  tor  an  evening. 
This  hand-glazed,  water-blue  room,  with 
its  sweeping  southeast  exposure  o\'er  the 
East  River,  gives  a  singularly  airborne 
effect.  Fioratti  herself  rightly  describes  the 
sens.itKin  of  being  there  as  being  "like 
floating  in  space." 

in  a  city  where  quality 
and  creativity  are  as  com- 
mon as  scones  and  cucum- 
ber sandwiches  at  a  te.i 
party,  this  small  urban 
aerie  is  a  st.in^lout.  No  lac- 
quered Parsons  tables  here. 
No  glass  and  chrome. 
FK)ratti  has  employed  very 
tew  of  the  cliches  oi  con- 
temporary interior  design. 
And  while  it's  increasingly 
common  to  find  a  modern 
apartment  filled  with  an- 
tiques, this  one  is  remark- 
able not  only  in  the  deft 
use  of  nuiseum-quality  fif- 
teenth- and  sixteenth-cen- 
tury Italian  and  French 
furnishings,  but  also  fi)r  the 
precision  of  the  details. 
Every  closet  is  lined  with 
imported  fabric  and  fitted 
with  matching  upholstered 
hangers.  Every  wall  is 
edged  with  moldings  or 
other  adornment  not  usu- 
ally ttiund  in  a  contempo- 


Dicif  Maine's  articles  have  a/)- 
peared  in  the  Sunduy  r7Uit;a- 
zmes  i)j  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Boston  Globe. 


Above:  Detail  jnnn  the  carved  nu()tial  chest  at 
left.  No  two  l)anels  are  alike. 


r<iry  hiyh  rise.  And  every  rtioiii  is  armed 
with  a  battery  of  switches  tor  spotlights 
skillfully  tocused  on  individual  pieces. 

At  the  front  door  a  late-Gothic  foot- 
man, reflected  dozens  ot  times  in  the  mir- 
rored walls  and  ceilinf,'s,  greets  the 
unsuspecting  visitor.  Despite  the  illusion 
ot  a  legion  ot  attendants,  the  early-fif- 
teenth-century French  figure  stands  alone 
in  the  foyer,  dressed  in  his  tiriginal  ct)lors, 
"his  parts  still  intact  under  the  codpiece," 
notes  Fioratti,  a  specialist  in  Italian  and 
French  antiques.  The  whimsy  he  and  his 
multitudinous  reflections  embody  sets  the 
tone  for  the  apartment. 

Turn  lett  into  the  living  room,  where  a 
collection  ot  sixteenth-century  Palissy  ce- 
ramics hangs  on  the  wall.  "These  are  the 
French  originals,"  Fioratti  points  out. 
"The  English  copied  them."  Opposite  the 
Palissy  display  sits  a  splendid  Gt)thic  chest 
from  France — an  early  marriage  chest. 
"It's  hard  to  tind  one  ot  those  in  good 
condition,"  the  designer  explains  as  she 
continues  the  tour.  An  early-fifteenth- 
century  Gothic  candle  holder  completes 
the  tableau. 

It  IS  fitting  that  the  view  to  the  south 
should  put  the  visitor  right  in  the  lap  of 
the  United  Nations.  In  a  sense,  the  whole 
apartment,  with  its  Indian  silk,  Chinese 
lamps,  Peruvian  rug,  African  nightstands, 
and  trove  ot  French  and  Italian  antiques, 
IS  as  international  as  its  esteemed  neigh- 
bor. Fioratti,  whose  mother,  Ruth  Costan- 
rino,  was  one  of  the  country's  first  female 
•  irt  dealers,  uses  only  the  finest  pieces 
available.  And  it  is  part  of  her  enviable 
satisfaction  in  her  work  to  travel  the  world 
to  hnd  them. 

Among  the  treasures  oi  the  living  room 

The  portrait  of  Beatrice  d'Esle  (left)  is  by 
Bernardino  dei  Conti,  a  Inijnl  of  Leonardo. 
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Sixteenth'Ctntury  Palissy  pLites,  strategically 
placed,  add  accents  of  hold,  inhrant  color. 


are  a  Han  dynasty  lamp,  a  six-legged  stoo 
dating  from  Henri  lis  reign,  an  inlaid 
Dantesca  folding  chair  from  about  1480,  a 
seventeenth-century  Flemish  dayhed,  and 
a  majestic  six-foot-long  table  frt)m  the 
early  1400s.  The  latter,  almost  modern  in 
its  simplicity,  is  used  for  dining  or  buffets. 
A  striking  Joan  Miro  oil  painting  in  shades 
of  blue  and  green  hangs  over  the  contem- 
porary, custom-designed  couch.  Nor  does 
South  America  go  unrepresented  in  the 
cosmopolitan  constellation.  The  rug  is 
Peruvian,  from  Cuzco. 

Two  of  the  most  spectacular  pieces  in 
the  living  room — both  sixteenth-century 
Italian — are  a  cupboard,  bought  to  hide 
the  television  set  hut  used  for  storage,  and 
an  extraordinary  cabinet  with  nine  little 
drawers  and  two  interior  doors.  The  cabi- 
net, which  is  used  as  an  end  table,  dazzles 
with  the  endlessly  elaborate  carving  of  a 
bygone  day. 

The  adjacent  galley  kitchen — behind 
one  of  several  hidden  doors  in  the  apart- 
ment— is  a  visual  extension  of  the  living 
room.  The  Formica  cabinets,  stove,  re- 
frigerator, and  dishwasher  have  been  cov- 
ered with  the  same  hand-applied  speckled 
blue  glazing  used  in  the  living  room.  At 
one  end,  a  cozy  breakfast  nook  was  created 
out  of  a  small  seventeenth-century  Span- 
ish table  and,  from  the  same  period,  a 
charming  French  chair  with  its  origina 
paint  and  covering. 

Through  the  hallway  and  around  the 
corner,  the  guest  room,  sporting  Ultra- 
suede  walls,  is  decorated  in  a  masculine, 
somewhat  exotic  theme.  Dominated  by  an 
oversized  bed  with  a  trundle  underneath — 
it  is  appointed  with  several  ornately  carve 
seventeenth-century  Indonesian  chairs,  a 
fur  throw  on  the  bed,  and  two  wooden 
African  elephants,  each  about  thirty-six 
inches  in  diameter,  carved  from  tree 


East  meets  Wesi    a  Chinese  tilt  una  u 
(now  a  lamp  base)  on  a  Ligurian  table. 


trunks.  Employed  as  nightstands,  these 
engaging  creatures  have  an  impressive 
provenance.  They  came  from  Nelson 
Rockefeller's  personal  collection. 

In  sharp  contrast  is  the  master  bed- 
room, as  uncluttered  as  the  guest  room  is 
chock  full.  The  walls  are  draped  with  yards 
and  yards  of  gathered  ecru  silk;  a  canopy  of 
knotted  fabric  hangs  from  the  center  of  the 
ceiling.  The  illusion  is  of  a  medieval  bed- 
room hut,  as  Fioratti  puts  it,  "one  with  a 
modern  sensibility  We  wanted  it  to  be 
spare  and  serene,  but  at  the  same  time 
luxurious." 

The  accessories  in  this  butter-cream 
boudoir  are  few:  a  little  sixteenth-century 
chair  from  Siena,  a  fifteenth-century  Flor- 
entine mirror,  a  Peruvian  saint  sculpture, 
and  Henri  II  choir  stools  used  as  bed- 
stands.  Above  the  bed,  floating  like  a 
Chagall  cow,  hangs  a  small  fifteenth-cen- 
tury wooden  sculpture  of  a  Madonna  and 
Child  seated  on  top  of  a  church.  It  is  the 
perfect  setting  for  a  woman  whom  Fioratti 
describes  as  "one  of  the  most  elegant  peo- 
ple I  know." 

The  designer  was  seventeen  years  old 
when  she  first  met  the  owner.  Over  the 
years,  the  latter  had  kept  her  eye  on 
Fioratti's  work  both  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States.  "She  said  if  she  ever  got  an 
apartment  in  New  York  she  wanted  me  to 
do  it.  So,  here,  at  last,  we  had  the  chance 
to  work  together."  Fioratti  declines  to 
quote  a  cost  for  this  tree  house.  "The 
owner  has  asked  me  to  do  an  assessment 
but  I  haven't  got  to  it  yet,"  she  says. 

Before  Alice  made  her  way  through  the 
looking  glass  she  speculated  about  what 
the  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  mirror 
would  be  like.  "I'm  sure  it's  got,  oh!  such 
beautiful  things,"  she  told  Kitty.  She  could 
very  well  have  been  talking  about  a  par- 
ticular pied-a-terre  in  the  sky.  Q 
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GREAT 

AND 

SUDDEN 
GLORY 


A  celebration  of  that 

neglected  but  peerless  drink 

the  Martini  cocktail 


eyjAY  JACOBS 


There  is  something  about  a  Martini, 
A  tin^rle  remarkably  pleasant . . . 

Thus  did  O^den  Nash  begin  an 
t)de  entitled  "A  Drink  with 
Something  in  It."  The  ac- 
cumcy  of  his  observation  is  un- 
arguable, but  the  poet  should 
have  quit  right  there,  tor  his 
next  line — "A  yellow,  a  mellow 
Martini" — makes  it  plain  that  there 
is  more  poetry  than  truth  in  Nash's 
testimonial. 

A  yellow,  mellow  Martini  indeed!  A 
Manhattan  or  an  old-tashioned  may  be 
yellow  and  mellow,  but  a  proper  Martini  is 
neither.  It  is  quicksilver-colorless  and  icily 
contemptuous  of  the  tender  sensibilities  ot 
the  uvula,  an  organ  that  it  attacks  like  a 
blast  of  Freon. 

The  one  rune  1  met  Ogden  Nash,  he 
was  holding  a  Martini,  as  were  1  and  every 
right-mindevl  citizen  in  sight.  The  meet- 
ing was  briet,  ,\ud  if  the  poet  imparted  any 
gems  ot  wit  or  wisdom  during  our  tew  sec- 
onds together,  1  nn^-s-J  them  m  my  preoc- 
cupation With  the  appearance  ot  his  drink. 
It  was  neither  yello'.v  lur,  trom  the  look  ot 
it,  mellow.  Like  imne    it  u■a>^  crvstalline. 


The  Martini  drinker  today  belongs, 
alas,  to  a  vanishing  generation  whose 
spokesmen,  besides  Nash,  born  in  1902, 
included  Alexander  Woollcott,  bom  in 
1887  ("1  must  get  out  of  these  wet  clothes 
and  into  a  dry  Martini"),  and  Bernard  De 
Voto,  born  1897  ("The  proper  union  of  gin 
and  vermouth  is  a  great  and  sudden 
glory").  Nash  and  De  Voto  would  be  oc- 
togenarians today,  Woollcott  would  be 
ninety-six,  and,  as  the  ranks  of  the  faith- 
ful— now  well  past  fifty — begin  to  thin,  it 
becomes  hard  to  tind  prime  examples  ot 
the  great  and  sudden  glory  celebrated  by 
De  Voto.  Contemporary  bartenders 
largely  have  forgotten  how  to  compose  the 
exquisite  nuances  of  the  one  mixed  drink 
that  aspired  to  sublimity  and  attained  it. 

The  provenance  of  both  drink  and  its 
name  are  uncertain,  but  most  scholars  as- 
cribe K)th  to  the  late  1850s  or  early  1860s 
(long  before  Martini  &  Rossi  vermouth 
appeared  in  the  United  States)  and  to 
"Professor"  Jerry  Thomas,  a  San  Francisco 
bartender  who  supposedly  concocted  a 
mixture  of  gin  and  vermouth   (among 


Muster  maker  of  the  flawless  Martini; 
Sam  Pcros  of  Felidia.  in  Neiv  York  City. 
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Joan  Crawford  samples  the  4'ti>'l  mix. 

other  things)  K)r  the  delectation  ot  a 
parched  traveler  whose  destination  was 
the  nearhy  town  of  Martinez.  The  pro- 
fessor's magnum  opus,  How  to  Mix  Drinks, 
or  The  Bun  Vivant's  Companiim,  published 
in  1862,  instructed  its  readers  to  prepare  a 
Martinez  cocktail  hy  combining  an  ounce 
ot  Old  Teim  gin  with  a  wineglass  of  ver- 
mouth (sweet  or  dry  unspecified),  a  dash  ot 
hitters,  and  two  of  maraschino,  all  tt)  be 
shaken  vigorously  with  two  small  lumps  ot 
ice  and  garnished  with  a  wedge  of  lemon. 
If  the  Thomas  brainchild  was  indeed 
the  primal  Martini,  it  bore  about  as  much 
resemblance  to  what  eventually  would 
evolve  from  it  as  the  smoky,  thick  wines  ot 
ancient  Greece  might  bear  to  a  tirst- 
growth  Bordeaux.  Harold  J.  Grossman, 
author  ot  the  authoritative  Grossman's 
Guide  to  Wmes,  Beers,  and  Spirits,  traces 

Thf  Fiiulish  Fnrrics'  hu'ijcr  ''/(Issl's 
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the  evolution  of  the  Martini  in  some  de- 
tail, positing  an  even  ratio  of  gin  to  ver- 
mouth as  the  standard  Mauve  Decade 
recipe;  a  two-parts-gin-tt)-one-part-ver- 
mouth  formula,  with  a  dash  of  orange  bit- 
ters, as  the  pre-Prohibition  norm;  a  four- 
to-one  swing  in  favt)r  of  gin  (again  with 
bitters)  as  the  treatment  ot  choice  just 
before  World  War  II;  and  tifteen  parts  gin 
to  one  of  vermouth  as  the  postwar  stan- 
dard, omitting  bitters — the  product,  as 
Grossman  puts  it,  ot  a  "  'Tomorrow  we  die' 
war  psychology." 

Grossman  clearly  takes  a  dim  view  of 
the  tifteen -to-one  Martini,  and  an  even 
dimmer  view  of  "the  foolishness  ot  'chilled 
gin'  being  called  a  Martini  because  it  was 
.served  in  a  cocktail  glass,"  adding  that 
"when  one  of  the  basic  ingredients  of  a 
recipe  is  totally  eliminated,  it  is  time  to 
give  the  recipe  a  new  name." 

True,  a  Martini  is  not  a  Martini  without 
De  Vt)to's  "proper  union  of  gin  and  ver- 
mouth" (that,  in  De  Voto's  view,  being  ^.7 
to  1,  while  Grossman  appears  tn  t.iMu  rlie 


The  Evolution 
of  the  Martini 


When  yt)u  order  your  next  Martini, 
check  its  hue  against  this  chart. 


Martint-:,  1850s 
Mdstly  vermiiuth 


One  tu  one 


Pre-PriihihitKin 
Twd  to  one 


OgJen  Nash 
Yellow,  mellow 


Sliver  Bullet 
Fifteen  to  one 


Quicksilver 
Hints  ot  vermouth 


4-to-l  standard).  To  my  taste,  however,  the 
proper  union  is  something  on  the  order  of 
a  marriage  between  an  elephant  and  a 
gnat.  The  vermouth  is  essential,  but  in 
much  the  same  way  that  a  pinch  of  saffron 
is  essential  to  a  kettle  of  bouillabaisse:  its 
presence  should  be  sensed  rather  than  felt; 
its  function  is  to  impart  an  infinitely  subtle 
burnish  and  suhluninally  detectable  bou- 
quet to  the  finished  product. 

To  derive  optimal  edification  from  the 
perfect  Martini,  one  canni)t  summon  it 
into  t)ne's  presence  as  a  head  ot  state  might 
summon  a  ct)rps  de  ballet  for  a  command 
performance,  or  a  desk-bound  luncher  a 
pastrami  on  rye.  The  surface  of  such  a  Mar- 
tini forms  an  infinitesimal  convexity  as  it  is 
poured  precisely  to  the  capacity  of  the 
glass,  which  cannot  be  lifted  without 
spillage.  The  drink  must  be  approached 
with  tact,  bowed  to  reverently,  and  kissed, 
like  the  papal  ring,  before  any  further  com- 
munion can  be  effected.  A  mere  handful  of 
world-class  virtuosi  can  compound  such 
elixirs  freehand,  without  benefit  ot  measur- 
ing devices,  leaving  not  a  drop  in  the  mix- 
ing vessel  as  the  glass  is  filled.  Such  a  Mar- 
tini cannot  be  drunk  at  table,  for  its  perfec- 
tion will  have  been  compromised  en  route, 
and  certainly  one  cannot  absorb  it  while 
engaged  in  cocktail-party  chitchat.  The 
only  place  to  commune  properly  with  such 
a  Martini  is  its  birthplace:  at  the  bar,  in  the 
presence  ot  its  creator,  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  miracle  has  occurred. 

The  ultimate  Martini  is  recognizable 
not  only  by  its  appearance,  the  emotive 
responses  it  elicits,  its  abrupt  rearrange- 
ment o{  the  synapses,  but  also  by  what  it  is 
not.  It  is  not  diluted  by  the  presence  of  ice, 
or  tinted  except  perhaps  a  ghostly  intima- 

H.is  Fiurhariks  shaken  that  Martini? 


Wanum  idf-mdulgence  (left)  in  a  1923  film;  Martinis  day  and  night  fi)r  Nick  and  Nora  Charles  (right). 


tion  of  blue,  while  its  only  proper  garnish 
is  a  well-rinsed  olive  and  its  only  liquid 
constituents  are  dry  gin  and  dry  French 
vermouth.  Served  in  anything  but  a 
chilled,  clear,  colorless  cocktail  glass,  with 
broadly  flared  bowl,  sturdy  base,  and  stem 
long  enough  to  short-circuit  transmission 
of  bodily  warmth  to  the  business  end  of  the 
vessel,  it  is  an  anomaly  that  debases  the 
art.  Just  as  the  impeccable  beauty  of  the 
hen's  egg  was  in  no  way  improved  upon  by 
Faberge's  artifice,  the  formal  beauty  of  the 
Martini  cannot  he  enhanced  except  per- 
haps by  whatever  ambient  light  strikes 
through  its  crystalline  depths. 

Whereas  the  Martini  in  its  highest 
manifestations  is  strictly  a  bar  drink,  it  has 
never  been  a  saloon  drink.  Cocktail  drink- 
ing in  general  and  Martini  drinking  in  par- 
ticular have  never  accorded  well  with  the 
saloon  ethos  and  its  fundamentalist  view 
that  an  expressed  preference  for  any  drink 
more  subtly  nuanced  than  a  simple  high- 
ball is  symptomatic  of  moral  perversion. 

just  as  no  great  work  of  art  can  be  op- 
timally appreciated  in  an  infelicitous  set- 
ting, the  perceived  perfectitin  of  the 
ultimate  Martini  depends  to  some  degree 
on  the  appropriateness  and  harmonious- 
ness  of  its  surroundings.  Unseemly  noise, 
inadequate  light,  or  irreverent  jocularity 
will  diminish  one's  perception  ot  a 
Martini's  excellence  as  surely  as  will  its 
service  at  an  improper  temperature,  in  an 
unsuitable  glass,  or  with  a  disproportit)n 
of  vermouth. 

In  my  experience,  there  is  but  one  place 
to  find  the  ultimate  Martini  today.  If  is 
Felidia,  an  Italian  (or,  more  accurately,  an 
Istrian)  restaurant  on  Manhattan's  East 
Fifty-eig^hth  Street.  The  artist-in-rcsi- 
dence  is  Sime  (Sam)  Peros.  A  tacit  under- 
standing obtains  between  us.  After  ex- 


tending a  cordial  but  properly  cere- 
monious welcome,  Sam  reaches  for  and 
displays  his  cocktail  shaker,  raising  an  in- 
quiring eyebrow.  The  gesture  is  purely  ritu- 
alistic, for  the  unspoken  reply  invariably  is 
the  same:  a  barely  perceptible  nod.  A  nap- 
kin is  placed  before  me  and  an  evenly 
frosted  goblet  is  conveyed  to  it  from  a 
small  refrigerator  behind  the  bar.  The  glass 
betrays  no  trace  of  human  contact;  no  fin- 
gerprints mar  the  temporary  opacity  of  its 
flaring,  frosty  bowl.  I  am  left  to  con- 
template the  receptacle  while  Sam  goes 
about  his  business.  The  absolute  purity  of 
its  form  is  broken  only  by  a  small  reinforc- 
ing boss  at  the  juncture  of  stem  and  base. 
Its  pewtery  patina  will  not  dissolve  for 
some  minutes. To  me, it  is  far  morebeau- 
tiful  than  the  Euphronius  krater. 

Meanwhile,  ice  cubes  are 
deposited  in  the  shaker 
in  seemingly  negligent 
fashion,  and,  in  fact, 
their  number  varies 
from  drink  to  drink,  as 
though  Sam  were  chal- 
lenging himself  to  calculate  by  instinct, 
sight,  or  heft  the  precise  1  quid  displace- 
ment they  will  account  for.  The  maestro 
eschews  the  cop-out  favored  by  many  of 
his  colleagues:  he  doesn't  add  the  ver- 
mouth willy-nilly  and  then  pour  it  oft, 
leaving  the  merest  residue.  Instead,  he 
adds  the  preiperly  minuscule  quantity  with 
,a  decisive  millisecemd's  inclination  of  the 
bottle.  He  then  pours  in  the  gin,  holding 
the  bottle  at  some  distance  above  the 
shaker,  measurmg  its  even,  steady  flow  by 
eye  alone.  He  stirs  the  mixture  with  delib- 
erate speed,  occasionally  touching  the  sur- 
face o{  the  shaker  vjkh  the  sensitized  fin- 
gertips of  a  safecracker,  feeling  for  the 


precise  instant  that  divides  maximum  chill 
from  the  onset  of  meltdown.  He  strains 
the  drink  into  my  glass,  filling  it  precisely 
to  the  brim,  give  or  take  a  literal  hairs- 
breadth,  with  nil  left  in  the  shaker. 

I  peer  down  into  what  he  has  wrought. 
Not  a  scintilla  of  oil  pollutes  the  surface, 
between  which  and  the  olive  nestled  at 
the  vortex  myriad  reflections  play,  lights 
dart,  refractions  and  diffractions  occur, 
spectra  appear  faintly  and  evanesce.  The 
pellucid  liquor  is  the  color  of  deafness  and 
of  a  Rampal  flute  solo,  of  everything  and 
nothing.  It  is  cat-aloof  and  female,  lunar 
and  nocturnal.  The  antithesis  of  the 
whisky-based  cocktail,  it  is  the  most  intro- 
verted drink  ever  devised. 

I  stoop  to  pay  obeisance  to  this  wonder. 
The  pursed  lips  draw  off  a  modicum  of  the 
only  liquid  to  which  the  adjective  "brittle" 
can  be  applied.  The  taste  buds  undergo  ex- 
treme arousal,  and  a  great  and  sudden 
glory  is  experienced  in  the  general  vicinity 
of  the  pharynx.  With  startling  clarity  the 
drink  seems  to  irradiate  its  own  descent 
through  darkness  from  gullet  to  gut. 

Activated  by  the  hand's  warmth,  a  dark 
rivulet  trickles  down  the  side  of  the  glass, 
streaking  the  even,  dewy  patina  like  a  tear, 
a  vehicular  track  on  the  moon's  surface. 
The  chalice  can  now  be  raised  and  the 
Martini  absorbed  and  relished  with  greater 
abandon,  the  last  drops — if  the  timing  is 
right — as  agreeably  cool  to  the  palate  as 
the  first  sip.  And  perhaps  a  pale  woman 
with  pearly  shoulders  will  materialize 
alongside  just  then,  silently  to  pluck  the 
olive  from  the  drained  cup  and  raise  it  to 
her  lips,  while  Sam  once  again  raises  an 
inquiring  eyebrow.  □ 

jay  Jacobs  is  Gourmet  magazine's  Neu'  York 
restaurant  critic. 
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...wherein  the 
proposition  is 
advanced  that  a 
small  Wisconsin 
town  might  be 
seen  as  a — 
sort  of — native 
American  art  form 


By' 


'illiam 


Zand' 


er 


When  the  explorer  Jean  Ni- 
colet  crossed  Lake  Michi- 
gan in  1634  to  what  is  now 
Wisconsin,  he  thought  he 
had  reached  the  Orient.  He  had  heard  the 
Indian  word  winnehago,  which  means 
"stinking  water,"  and  took  it  to  mean 
"saltwater."  So,  in  order  to  win  over  the 
Chinese  he  was  ahoiit  to  meet,  he  donned 
a  Mandarin  rohe.  (in  case  this  shouldn't 
work,  he  also  hrandished  two  pistols  as  he 
stepped  from  his  canoe. ) 

On  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Win- 
nehagt),  in  Winnebago  County,  is  the 
small  eastern  Wisconsin  city  ot  Oshkosh. 
It  rook  its  name — ushkash  signifies  "brave" 
— ivom  a  local  Menominee  Indian  chief. 
In  aesthetic  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  Osh- 
kosh can  he  said  to  he  a  microcosm  of  the 
American  experience — that  is,  its  essence 
is  diversity  of  background  and  therefore  of 
taste.  Only  in  this  sense  is  it  "typical."  In  a 
less  precise  sense,  one  can  ask  about  this 
nice,  clean  city.  Can  Oshkosh  be  experi- 
enced as  a  work  of  art  in  the  way  that 
Rome  or  even  Granada  can?  America  has 
not  had  centuries  in  which  to  develop  a 
hetoic  spiritual  vision.   America's  \i.Mon 


Witzke's  Bar,  (n'er  a  century  oU.  is  a  huid- 
mark  as  well  as  a  haunt  in  Oshkosh. 


Ron  Watsen  look  his  stur^t'on  (weight  un- 


To  some  extent, 
Oshkosh  lives  up 
to  the  Sinclair 
Lewis  stereotype 
of  o  midwestern 
American  city. 
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was  of  a  vast  domain  of  untapped  natural 
resources,  room  to  live  and  to  make  a 
fortune.  Now  we  are  "civilized,"  and  no 
civilized  people  agree  on  art  anymore. 

To  some  extent  Oshkosh  lives  up  to 
the  Sinclair  Lewis  stereotype  oi  a 
midwestern  American  city.  There 
is  a  Main  Street.  Trains  go  right 
through  town,  holding  up  traffic.  Fathers 
and  schoolchildren  ct)me  home  ior  lunch. 
There  is  in  the  vicinity  a  flag-waving 
white-supremacist  group  calling  itself 
Posse  Comitatus,  which  worries  many 
people.  The  city  is  concerned  with  ap- 
pearances, constantly  undergoing  urhan 
renewal,  building  its  malls  and  con- 
vention centers  on  sanitary  landfills  and 
sawdust  left  by  defunct  lumber  mills.  (Be- 
fore the  great  conifer  forests  to  the  north 
ran  out,  Oshkosh  was  known  as  the  "saw- 
dust capital  of  the  world.")  And  there  is  a 
Convention  and  Tourism  Bureau,  from 
which  one  can  get  pounds  of  pamphlets. 

But  there's  more  to  Oshkosh  than  all 
this.  Perhaps  the  closest  thing  to  a  culture 
today  is  something  we  call  the  environ- 
ment. Perhaps  we  should  start  there. 

Shadows  in  the  Water 

Lake  Winnebago  is  1 38,000  acres  of  water. 
Thus  the  central  fact — existential,  histor- 


ical, and  aesthetic 


If  Oshkosh  IS  the 
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lake.  Oshkosh  is  built  on  both  banks  of  the 
Fox  River  where  it  flows  into  the  lake.  The 
water  is  a  living  presence,  the  heart  of  the 
town. 

Actually,  the  lake  itself  is  a  wide  spot  in 
the  Fox,  one  of  the  few  northerly-fU)wing 
rivers  in  the  country,  entering  Lake  Mich- 
igan at  Green  Bay.  Melting  glaciers  some 
11,000  years  ago  left  a  basin  of  freshwater 
trapped  behind  a  limestone  ridge,  part  of 
the  same  limestone  bed  that  belongs  to 
Niagara  Falls,  900  miles  away.  Winnebago 
is  the  largest  lake  within  Wisconsin's  bor- 
ders— 215  square  miles,  10  miles  wide  and 
30  miles  long.  The  nutrients  in  the  lake 
make  for  an  abundance  of  fish.  For  thou- 
sands of  Wisconsin  anglers,  "ice  out"  on 
the  Fox  and  the  Wolf  (the  major  river 
flowing  into  the  Fox)  announces  that 
spring  is  not  far  behind. 

A  vast  population  of  spawning  walleyes, 
prized  by  gourmets  as  well  as  anglers,  mi- 
grates from  Lake  Winnebagt)  almost  100 
miles,  up  the  Fox  River,  through  Lakes 
Butte  des  Morts,  Winneconne,  and 
Poygan,  and  up  the  Wolf  River,  usually 
around  March,  when  the  temperature 
reaches  forty-four  degrees.  Shortly  after 
the  walleye  run  come  the  white  bass.  But 
the  most  spectacular  river  traveler  is  the 
lake  sturgeon. 

Lake  sturgeon  can  reach  a  weight  of 
three  hundred  pounds — one-hundred- 
pounders  are  not  uncommon  —  and  a 
length  of  more  than  seven  feet.   In  the 


spring  this  fish  swims  from  its  home  in 
Lake  Winnebago  and  adjacent  lakes  on 
the  Fox  to  spawn  in  rapids  as  far  as  125 
miles  upstream.  No  angling  is  allowed  at 
this  time.  However,  a  unique  spearing  sea- 
son occurs  in  February,  prior  to  the  spawn- 
ing run,  when  some  2,000  spearing 
shanties,  or  "dark  houses,"  are  erected  on 
the  ice  of  Winnebago.  There,  spearmen 
wait  over  three-by-five-ftK)t  holes  for  the 
fish,  which  averages  close  tt)  hfty  pounds, 
to  swim  by.  (Sturgeon  less  than  forty-five 
pounds  are  not  permitted  to  be  taken  from 
the  water.)  A  large  shadow  appears  in  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  of  water,  the  spear  is 
thrown,  and  the  fight  commences.  The 
lake  provides  the  largest  sport  fishery  for 
lake  sturgeon  in  North  America. 

The  Wrong  Side  of  the  River 

The  first  white  settlers  of  Oshkosh  (after 
the  French  voyageurs,  who  didn't  really 
settle)  were  Yankees  from  New  England 
and  New  York  who  came  in  the  1830s. 
They  came  looking  for  investment  oppor- 
tunities, though  Oshkosh  didn't  hit  its 
boom  period  until  the  late  1840s.  By  1839, 
there  were  three  settlements  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Fox:  Athens,  to  the  north  of  the 
river,  Algoma,  to  the  southwest,  and 
Brooklyn,  to  the  south.  About  that  time, 

Algi>ma  Boulevard,  an  old  street  with  some  of 
the  town's  must  elegaru  homes,  exudes  a 
warm,  friendly  feeling. 
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Athens  and  Brooklyn  merged,  becoming 
Oshkosh.  In  1853,  Oshkosh  became  an 
incorporated  city.  The  annexation  of  Al- 
goma  took  place  in  1856. 

After  the  Algoma  Bridge  was  opened, 
in  1850,  the  men  who  were  owners  or 
managers  in  the  Algoma  sawmills  increas- 
mgly  built  their  homes  east  of  the  river. 
The  area  west  of  the  river  became  pre- 
dominantly the  residence  of  mill  workers. 
According  to  Mara  B.  Munroe,  the  local- 
history  librarian,  the  south  side  became 
the  home  ot  immigrants  from  Europe — 
Germans,  Welsh,  Scandinavians,  and 
Poles.  Oshkosh  west  and  south  of  the  river 
became  the  "wrong  side  of  the  tracks,"  or, 
in  this  case,  the  river.  The  prejudice  per- 
sists to  this  day. 

There  is  disagreement  about  the  first 
stirrings  of  culture  in  Oshkosh.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward M.  Penson,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin-Oshkosh,  sees  a 
cultural  wasteland  in  the  early  days.  "This 
was  a  place  that  was  rough  and  ready  and 
rough-hewn,"  he  says,  "and  most  of  its 
waste  of  sawdust  was  lined  on  both  sides  of 
the  Fox  River.  It  was  a  honky-tonk  town; 
the  lumberjacks  would  come  into  town, 
and  almost  every  bar  or  restaurant  had  a 
red-light  place  above  it.  It  was  a  pretty 
gutsy,  earthy  place."  But  Munroe  points 
out  that  the  carousers  were  not  necessarily 
Oshkosh  residents  and  that  there  must 
have  been  an  inclination  toward  culture 
before  the  mills  began  operating,  in  1847, 
since  by  the  early  1850s  Oshkosh  had  an 
art  exhibition,  touring  theater  groups,  and 
a  music  society.  Jo  Battels  Alderson,  a 
leader  in  the  movement  to  save  the  city's 
Grand  Opera  House  from  developers, 
agrees.  (The  Grand,  a  Victorian  Roman- 
esque theater  where  Mark  Twain  lectured 
and  Caruso  sang  twice,  had  become,  by 
1970,  an  X-rated-movie  house.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  officially  a  national  land- 
mark, making  it  probably  the  country's 
only  X-rated  historic  monument.)  "Those 
Yankees,"  says  Alderson,  "saw  themselves 
as  carrying  culture  into  the  wilderness." 
She  and  Munroe  observe  that  there  were 
at  least  two  opera  houses  in  town  well 
before  the  Grand  was  completed,  late  in 
the  summer  of  1883. 

At  present  there  is  a  historical-renova- 
tion boom  in  Oshkosh,  which  Ronald 
Detjen  says  he  started.  Detjen  operates  a 
toreign-car  garage.  When  developers  in 
the  1960s  tore  down  the  Atheam  Ht>tei, 
where  Teddy  Roosevelt  once  dined, 
Detjen  began  to  question  whether  some- 
thing better  couldn't  be  done  with  valu- 
able commercial  property  on  which  beau- 
tiful old  buildings  stand.  He  now  owns  an 
attractive  complex  of  nineteenth-century 
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brick  buildings  that  he  has  refurbished, 
which  houses  several  new  businesses,  in- 
cluding a  popular  bar  and  restaurant  called 
Brooklyn,  where  one  can  listen  to  live 
music.  It  is  on  the  wrong  side  ot  the  Fox. 
Detjens  herci  seems  to  be  Abel  Nett,  who 
was  also  a  doer.  He  ran  a  steamship  line  on 
the  river  and  built  Netfs  1  lall  in  1868, 
which  makes  it,  Petjen  says,  the  oldest 
commercial  building  in  town.  Once  a 
dance  hall,  then  a  warehiiuse,  it  was  in  sad 
shape  when  Detjen  bought  it.  Certain  city 
fathers  urged  him  to  tear  it  down.  He  is 
still  in  theprt)ce.ss  of  renovating  it,  though 
it  already  htiuses  an  art  gallery,  a  needle- 
work shop,  and  a  clothing  btiutique. 
"This,"  he  says,  gesturing  toward  his  build- 
ings, "will  be  my  gravestone." 

Nature's  Revenge 

Oshkosh  B'Gosh,  manufacturer  of  work 
clothes  and  sportswear,  says  it  is  heading 
for  a  record  year  in  productitm  and  sales, 
and  is  operating  at  full  capacity.  Unem- 
ployment in  Oshkosh  is  at  11.1  percent, 
owing  in  part  to  layoffs  in  the  city's  ma- 
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chinery-  and  automotive-related  indus- 
tries. The  work  force  at  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional's Oshkosh  plant,  which  makes 
transmrssitms  and  axles  for  oft-the-road 
equipment,  is  at  half  strength.  Adding  to 
the  city's  troubles,  Winnebago  is  a  highly 
eutrophic  lake.  The  nutrients  that  make 
for  good  fishing  create  a  green  scum  in  the 
summer.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  name 
"stinking  water"  is  appropriate.  A  pamph- 
let from  the  university's  biology  depart- 
ment says  of  the  lake,  "Many  people  refuse 
to  bathe  in  these  waters."  The  degree  of 
loss  in  potential  tourist  and  recreation  dol- 
lars IS  unknown. 

And  yet  Oshkosh  seems  ti)  be  boom- 


5  Civic  pnde  results  in  resumitum.  Above,  ren- 
i  ovdted  buildings  in  Brooklyn  area;  lejt,  the 
3  Opera  (in  scuider  days),  nou'  being  restored. 
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The  first  owner  of  this  house  on  Vine  Street,  huih  m  18H7-89,  ran  a  lumheiyaul  on  the 


"It  was  a  honky- 
tonk  place:  the 
lumberjacks 
would  come  into 
town  and  almost 
even/  bar  had  a 
red  light  above  it/' 


ing — or,  at  least,  charged  with  the  mid- 
western  optimism  that  so  bewilders  easter- 
ners, that  hoosterism  that  so  infuriated 
Sinclair  Lewis.  As  a  native  midwesterner 
myself,  I  can  attest  to  the  sincerity  of  this 
hoosterism.  The  civic  pride  in  Oshkosh  is 
real,  and,  despite  the  recession,  the  arts 
benefit  from  it.  This  town  of  some  50,000 
supports  an  art  center  and  arboretum,  a 
city  museum,  three  theater  groups,  various 
architectural-restoration  projects,  and  a 
symphony  orchestra. 

Town  and  Gown 

A  map  of  a  walking  tour  of  Oshkosh  shows 
"Witzke's  Bar,  c.  1880— Queen  Anne."  It 
turns  out  to  be  a  lovely  yellow  Victorian 
building  with  a  Gothic  turret.  The  inte- 
rior IS  .IS  rich  as  the  exterior.  Behind  the 
bar  is  one  of  those  carved  retables  some- 
times seen  in  nineteenth-century  taverns, 
a  great  oak  monstrosity  with  wooden  pilas- 
ters at  either  end.  The  fixtures  have  draw- 
ers with  finely  wrought  brass  handles; 
there  is  an  embossed  tin  ceiling  and 
wainscoting  on  the  lower  walls.  On  the 
wall  (.)pposite  the  bar  is  a  big  moose  head 
with  an  ancient  clock  ticking  beside  it. 

The  owner,  Kenneth  Witzke,  is 
pleased  to  hear  how  much  a  visi- 
tor likes  his  bar  and  his  town. 
"Well,"  he  replies,  "this  was  a 
good  town  until  the  university  moved  in 
and  things  got  kind  of  wild. "  Witzke's  C(.)m- 
ment  illustrates  the  occasional  clash  be- 
tween town  and  gown.  There  is  no  doubt 
rbuil  the  presence  oi  d  state  university  in  a 
small  niidvvestern  city  will  affect  its  culture 


and  character  The  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Oshkosh,  which  began  as  a  normal 
,scht)ol  in  1871,  is  now  the  third-largest 
campus  in  the  state  college  system,  with 
an  enrollment  of  some  11,000.  It  brings  to 
town  blacks,  CJhicanos,  and  Indians, 
among  other  ethnic  minorities,  not  to 
mention  such  things  as  avant-garde  art 
and  theater. 

At  the  university  most  people  seem  to 
agree  that  Chancellor  Pen.son  encourages 
the  artistic  life  of  the  community.  He  and 
his  predecessor,  Robert  Birnbaum,  have 
promoted  projects  such  as  murals  and 
sculptures  to  enhance  the  campus,  as  well 
as  clean-ups  and  tree  plantings.  Penson, 
and  thus  the  university,  is  animated  by  a 
mythic  vision  of  a  thing  of  beauty  rising 
from  the  sawdust.  "1  don't  see  any  di.scon- 
nection  between  beautifying  one's  sur- 
roundings and  supporting  the  arts  in  their 
formal  stages,"  he  says.  "1  see  all  of  that  as 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  people 
who  live  here." 

On  the  faculty  at  UWO  are  several  well- 
known  artists,  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison 
made  Wisconsin  the  first  university  system 
in  the  United  States  to  sponsor  an  artist  in 
residence.  Many  of  the  artistic  attractions 
on  the  OshkcKh  campus  are  paid  for  and 
sponsored  by  the  students — which  shows 
an  unusual  initiative  in  this  area.  The 
Priebe  Art  Gallery  is  essentially  subsidized 
by  student-activities  funds,  as  are  the 
Wisconsin  Review,  a  literary  journal,  and  a 
ceramics  workshop  that  is  run  by  the  cera- 
mist Maurine  Weaver  as  an  extracurricu- 
lar, noncredit  activity  for  the  students. 

Strolling  along  the  UWO  campus,  the 
visitor  comes  on  a  refreshing  parklike  area 
with  stone  benches  and  walkways,  set  off 
by  a  half  dozen  or  so  different  types  of 
ornamental  evergreens,  planted  in  a  ran- 
dom pattern.  It  was  not  always  thus,  and  in 
fact  until  this  past  summer,  the  now  neatly 
manicured  greensward  was  the  focus  of  a 
simmering  controversy.  For  several  years 
the  area  was  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
dominated  by  ten  asymmetrically  placed 
mounds  of  dirt.  Because  each  was  some  six 
to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  you  couldn't 
help  noticing  them.  They  were  the  work  of 
Robert  MedlcKk,  a  conceptual  artist  who 
used  to  be  on  the  faculty.  (The  original 
idea  was  to  have  more  mounds  built  at 
other  locations  throughout  the  counuy, 
some  containing  artifacts,  like  time  cap- 
sules.) "When  they  were  first  built,  they 
were  formed  very  nicely,"  recalls  Paul 
Donhauser,  a  professor  of  art  at  the  univer- 
sity and  an  internationally  acclaimed  cera- 
mist. "They  were  just  dirt,  with,  very  good 
grasses  growing  on  it,  but  that  got  out  of 
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hand."  iVuple  hcj^an  to  mutter  atxuit  how 
unsijj;htly  the  mounds  were,  art  or  not.  It 
was  a  prohlem  to  maintain  them,  and, 
according  to  Maurine  Weaver,  a  >»rounds 
keeper  had  his  toes  run  over  while  trying 
to  gt)  up  one  ot  the  mounds  with  a  power 
mower.  Chancellor  Penson  took  the  view 
that  the  mounds  were  an  example  ot  the 
"diversity  ot  thinking  encouraged  on  cam- 
pus," while  Neil  Harriman,  a  Kttanist  at 
UWO,  called  them  an  "ahsolute  excres- 
cence." Finally,  the  democratic  process 
won  out  and  a  committee  of  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  staff,  one  that  was  "representative 
ot  the  university  community,"  was  formed. 
A  vote  was  taken,  the  anti-mounds  forces 
triumphed,  and  the  hulldozers  came. 

Art,  Architecture,  and  Aircraft 

Those  whi>  like  their  Victorian  ginger- 
bread should  take  in  the  grand  old  houses 
on  Algoma  Boulevard  and  Washingtt)n 
Avenue.  Those  wht) 
want  a  sampling  of 
decorative  brickwork 
will  want  to  see  the 
post-1875  (the  year 
of  the  great  Oshkosh 
fire)  commercial  sec- 
tion and  the  Brook- 
lyn area.  Many  build- 
ings of  both  types, 
including  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  were 
designed  by  the  fa- 
vorite-son architect 
William  Waters,  an 
eclectic  artist  it  ever 
there  was  one.  There 
is  one  house  in  town 
by  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  a  Wisconsin 
native.  Built  in  1917 
of  stucct)  and  wood, 
with  its  broad  sweep 
of  glass,  and  with  its 
pared-down  lines,  it 
lot)ks  clean  and  con- 
temporary. 

For  some  people, 
the  major  aesthetic 
attraction  in  Osh- 
kosh is  the  Paine  Art 
(Center  and  A  r  - 
boretum.  Originally, 

It  was  to  be  the  dream  house  of  the  lumber 
magnau'  Mafh:in  .f'ainc  and  a  gift,  after  his 
and  his  wucs  Ji-atb,  to  the  city  ot  Osh- 
kosh. Paine  died  n-  "M7  before  rhc  house 
was  completed. 

The  house  in  whic'.  ihe  .trt  center  it, 
located  is  a  replica  ot  a  iuiior  manor,  vvir-i 
walls  t)fKasota,  Minnesota,  liii.cvtone.  \i> 
design  draws  upon    'jOO  wm!'-  oj   i-.p.ijhsh 


architecture  —  tor  ex.imple,  the  late 
Oiothic  is  represented  in  the  exterior  halt- 
timbering  of  the  service  wing,  while  Re- 
nai.s^ance  revixal  appe.irs  in  the  dining 
room.  The  form  and  details  ot  the  hiiuse, 
according  to  the  souvenir  book,  are 
"antK|ue  and  eclectic." 

'  .Appropruitely  enough  Un  the  home  of  a 
lumber  baron,  one  ot  the  most  beautiful 
things  about  the  interior  ot  the  mansion  is 
its  woodwork.  The  paneling  is  tif  oak  and 
walnut,  with  carved  molding  and  pillars, 
and  a  carved  Gothic  staircase  of  quarter- 
sawn  white  oak.  Moreover,  a  new  gallery 
for  the  centers  collection  of  Russian  icons 
features  wood  carvings  by  a  contemporary 
Wisconsin  artist,  Leo  Reginald  Smith  HI. 
On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Paine,  Vincent 
Price  saw  some  of  Smith  s  carvings  and  said 
appreciatively  ot  him,  "You  don't  find  peo- 
ple like  that  in  the  Yelkiw  Pages." 

The  house  is  furnished  in  English  an- 
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The  Painc  Art  Cciuo,  uVsiij/itxi  a>  n  I'limic  iiDinc.  miu  scnvs  as  a  highly  cclcttic  vuiscimi. 


tiques  but  alst)  features  Oriental  rugs, 
Quezal  glass,  French  paintings  of  the 
Barbizon  School,  and  a  Chinese  gallery. 

The  arboretum,  which  contains  herba- 
ceous as  well  as  woody  plants,  is  also  eclec- 
tic. There  is  a  typically  English  mono- 
chromatic garden  of  all  white  flowers,  and 
a  formal  garden,  which  is  a  re-creation  of 
tb.e   Dutch   Pond  Garden  at   Hamptt)n 


C^ourt.  The  di»KMiiite  stone  in  the  latter, 
however,  comes  from  a  now-detiinct  Osh- 
kosh brewery. 

eople  look  forward  to  the  annual 
Fourth  of  July  Art  Fair  as  an 
e\ent.  "But  it  an  artist  were  to  try 
to  survive  on  selling  his  work 
he'd  go  hungry,"  contends  Paul 
Donhauser.  When  I  attended  the  art  fair  1 
saw  what  he  meant  by  an  "event."  The  fair 
is  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  city  museum 
and  the  Paine.  It  is  a  big,  outdoor  bash. 
Algoma  is  closed  to  traffic.  There  are  a 
refreshment  stand  with  hot  dogs  and  st)da 
pt)p,  balloons,  and  a  local  oompah  band 
playing  in  the  street.  On  exhibit  is  every- 
thing trt)m  dried-flower  arrangements  to 
duck  decoys.  There  were  a  lor  of  paintings: 
Donhauser's  were  the  only  notable  exam- 
ples oi  Abstract  Expressionism. 

By  far  the  biggest  summer  event  in 
town,  one  that  attracts  more  than  a  half 
T'  9KVi  millii)n  people  from 
<is  tar  away  as  Sri 
Lanka,  is  the  Experi- 
mental Aircraft  As- 
sociation's annual 
Fly-In  Convention. 
(See  lx)x,  page  135.) 
For  one  week,  at  the 
beginning  of  August, 
sleepy  Wittman  Air- 
field is  the  busiest  in 
the  world.  The  con- 
vention draws  up  to 
14.000  aircraft  of 
every  type — home- 
builts,  antiques, 
racers,  and  delicate 
ultralights.  (At  the 
1983  EAA  con- 
vention, the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics 
and  Space  Admin- 
istration was  repre- 
sented by  two  spa- 
cious pavilions  of 
high-tech  displays.) 
There  are  daily  per- 
formances by  aeroba- 
tic  pilots,  and  re- 
stored World  Wir  II 
planes  participate  in 
mt)ck  bombing  and 
strafing  runs  to  the 
accompaniment  ot  patriotic  songs.  This 
year  two  people  died  in  plane  crashes,  and 
a  giant  thunderstorm  swept  through  the 
territory  on  the  last  day  of  the  jamboree, 
but  no  one  was  hurt. 

Night  Life 

One  night  1  dropped  in  to  Fred's  Bar  and 

heard  a  jazz  group  called  Fire  and  Ice.  It 
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i)shki)sh  B  Lji ish  jcuns.  Icjl,  were  di\l>laycd  ai  the  air  s/mu'.  MoM  eyes  ivcrc  on  slunt  [iLuics  like  lhi\  one  jlyn\j^  upside  dinvn,  ivilh  a  wing  walker. 


turned  out  to  he  one  of  the  happiest  aes- 
thetic discoveries  I  made  in  Oshkosh.  At 
the  time,  Fred's  was  in  one  of  the  con- 
demned huildings  on  North  Main  near  the 
river,  destined  to  he  a  parking  lot  in  con- 
nection with  a  new  Oshkosh  convention 
center  that  is  going  up  there.  It  looked  Hke 
a  typical  waterfront  dive,  hut  the  music 
was  fine  and  the  heer  was  cold.  (Since  my 
visit,  Fred's  has  reopened  in  the  Totem 
Lounge,  just  a  few  hlocks  up  North  Main. ) 

Fred  Kaye,  the  proprietttr,  is  part  Indian 
and  a  jazz  pianist  himself.  He  is  famous  for 
heing  the  host  at  a  party  with  free  drinks 
and  hors  d'oeuvres  for  derelicts  every 
Christmas  Eve. 

As  for  Oshkosh  cluhs  as  a  hothed  of 
good  music,  Fred  claims  there  is  no  kind  of 
musical  attraction  that  draws  hig  crowds. 
"There's  an  old  axiom,"  he  recites.  "If  it'll 
play  in  Oshkosh  or  Peoria,  it'll  play  any- 
where." 

John  Harmon,  leader  ut  Fire  and  Ice, 
disagrees:  "An  artist  creates  his  audience." 
Still,  at  Fred's  Bar,  they  were  passing  the 
hat.  Harmon  is  one  of  the  few  native  Osh- 
koshians  I  talked  to,  and  he  has  come  hack 
to  his  roots  after  making  it  in  the  jazz 
world.  He  is  the  pianist  and  chief  com- 
poser for  Matrix,  a  nine-piece  jazz  group 
that  has  recorded  for  RCA  Victor,  Warner 
Brothers,    and   Pahio   Today.    In   the 


mid-1970s  they  averaged  300  on-tour  days 
a  year,  which  included  appearances  at  the 
Newport  and  Monterey  jazz  festivals. 

"Our  present  status  is  a  little  more  to  our 
liking  in  terms  of  family  life,"  Harmon 
explains.  "We're  just  making  records  and 
plan  on  a  few  short  tours.  Now  when  we 
gather  to  play  it's  pure  love." 

Nevertheless,  hack  in  the  sticks  (he 
lives  in  nearhy  Winnecc^inne),  Harmon  re- 
mains dedicated  to  music.  He  has  formed 
his  new  quintet  (Fire  and  Ice),  which  plays 
around  Oshkosh  and  has  released  its  first 
alhum.  Last  year  he  was  composer  in  resi- 
dence for  the  Oshkosh  Public  Schtiols,  a 
program  funded  by  combined  grants  from 
the  Wisconsin  Arts  Board  and  the  Osh- 
kosh Foundation.  Harmon  has  a  special 
affinity  for  children  (he  has  three  of  his 
own)  and  has  ct)mposed  music  for  them. 
Meanwhile  he  and  his  wife,  Linda,  give 
piano  lessons  to  make  ends  meet. 

There  would  seem  to  he  other  environ- 
ments that  would  reward  Harmon's  talent 
and  energy  more  amply.  He  lived  in  New 
York  for  nine  years,  yet  he  shows  no  signs 
of  discontent  with  his  life  in  Oshkosh;  in 
fact,  just  the  opposite.  He  says  he  is  not  a 
great  nature  worshiper,  hut  he  believes  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  live  in  the  city 
anymore — at  least  for  him.  Whyi* 

"I  don't  like  it  there,"  he  says.  □ 


WINGS 


The  Experimental  Aircraft  Asso- 
ciation's annual  Fly-In  Con- 
vention, in  Oshkosh,  began  as  a 
meet  for  buffs  and  air-show  cow- 
btiys  and  wound  up  as  the  biggest  aviation 
event  in  the  world.  It  is  fitting,  then,  that 
the  brand-new  EAA  Aviation  Center  is 
the  world's  largest  private  aviation  mu- 
seum; and,  in  its  innovative  display  tech- 
niques, it  may  give  even  the  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum,  in  Washington, 
D.C. ,  a  run  for  its  money. 

From  the  moment  you  enter  the  hand- 
some building,  you  know  you're  in  for  a 
treat.  Bursting  in  the  air  above  you,  as  if 
performing,  are  three  gleaming  red  Pitts 
acrobatic  planes.  Walking  along  a  flying 
bridge  that  shoots  into  space  across  the 
main  hall,  you  are  surrounded  by  flying 
machines.  Suspended  from  above  and 
parked  below  are  ultralights,  antiques, 
warbirds,  racers,  home-builts,  sailplanes. 
At  ground  level  is  the  only  working  model 
of  the  Wright  brothers'  "Flyer."  You  can 
watch  old  planes  being  restored  and,  just 
outdoors,  experimental  aircraft  being 
tested.  If  you  don't  catch  the  flying  bug 
after  a  visit  here,  you're  probably  immune. 
— Nancy  Having 
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TRADITION 

When  the  esteemed  dealer  died,  few  expected  anything  of  his  widow 
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In  this  age  of  rampant  hype,  it's 
hard  to  believe  that  New  York's 
streets  still  hide  a  secret  trea- 
sure, hut  there  it  is,  behind  a 
two-story  yellow  brick  facade 
between  a  pair  of  Park  Avenue 
apartment  houses.  The  bronze 
double  door  is  bulletproof  and 
remains  locked  unless  the  visi- 
tor is  known  to  the  propriett)r. 
The  pink  marble  plaque  says 
"Blumka,"  as  if  that  explained 
everything — and  to  a  happy  few,  it  does.  The  show  window  has  a 
vaguely  period  look,  and  to  find  the  object  on  display  requires 
pressing  a  nose  to  the  glass.  It  turns  out  to  be  a  Saint  Martin 
figure,  probably  carved  in  Nuremberg  around  1520  at  a  moment 
in  northern  Europe  when  Gothic  was  ripening  into  Renaissance. 
To  the  uninitiated  caller,  passing  beyond  those  blank,  forbid- 
ding doors  is  like  coming  upon  a  green  valley  beh-nd  a  barren 
mountain  range.  There  is  an  immediate  greeting  frt)m  an  excita- 
ble sheepdog,  and  soon  an  amiable  cat  wanders  along.  A  seduc- 
tive vista  of  the  arts,  furnishings,  and  decorative  fancies  of  a  few 
millennia  comes  into  view.  Then,  at  last,  there  is  Ruth  Blumka, 
slender  and  elegantly  shod,  a  life-loving  derv.sh  of  high  energy, 
good  humor,  gossip,  shrewd  mercantile  instinct,  and  confident 
experience. 

The  methodical  antiques  lover  who  explores  every  inch  of  the 
two  artfully  crowded  floors  will  discover  a  range  of  antiquities 
from  ancient  Egyptian  glass  to  Meissen  a  mere  twt)  centuries  old, 
but  the  Saint  Martin  in  the  window  represents  what  the  place  is 
all  about.  For  more  than  forty  years,  without  advertising  and 
without  offering  itself  at  an  antiques  show,  Blumka  has  been  the 
major  New  York  source  for  medieval  and  Renaissance  art.  Collec- 
tors and  dealers  have  always  known  where  to  find  it  and,   in 


Opposite:  Ruth  Blumka  in  her  f^allery.  wiih  a  tcmucotta  of  Saint 
Joseph,  probably  from  fifteenth-century  Sicna.  "I  love  it  hennise  oj  the 
worrying  man's  wonderful  f^entle  expression. 
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significant  numbers,  so  has  the  museum  world.  If  there  have  been 
other  major  dealers  focusing  on  those  periods,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  one  that  could  quite  match  the  Blumka  record;  Ruth 
Blumka  canned  walk  through  a  single  major,  full-range  American 
museum  without  encountering  at  least  one  item  out  of  her  stock. 

The  New  York  firm  of  Blumka  is  an  American  heritage  of 
Hitler's  war  against  the  Jews;  of  three  generations  of  accumulated 
experience  in  the  trade;  of  a  casual  relationship  that  bloomed  into 
a  unique  collaboration.  Forty-one  years  ago,  Ruth  Zickel;  a  few 
years  out  of  Munich,  went  to  work  for  Leopold  Blumka,  newly 
arrived  from  Vienna,  who  had  just  opened  an  antiques  shop  on 
East  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  needed  a  woman-of-all-work.  In 
time,  they  married,  produced  two  children,  and,  until  Leopold 
Blumka's  death,  in  1973,  concentrated  on  the  joys  of  buying, 
selling,  and  collecting. 

Often  before  they  had  even  left  graduate  school,  the  scholars 
who  were  eventually  to  organize  medieval  collections  and  direct 
important  museums  found  their  way  to  Fifty-seventh  Street. 
They  became  friends  as  well  as  clients,  warming  themselves  in 
the  glow  of  Ruth  Blumka's  high  spirits  and  weaving  a  fond 
mythology  out  of  her  husband's  taciturn  disdain  for  the  spirit  of 
New  World  salesmanship.  William  Wixom,  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum's  Department  of  Medieval  Art  and  The 
Cloisters,  ranks  them  among  "the  great  dealers"  of  their  period, 
special  because,  "like  all  great  dealers,  they  were  tastemakers  who 
helped  ttirm  some  great  collections." 

Apart  from  the  appeal  of  its  inventory,  Blumka  has,  for  years, 
been  a  kind  of  club  for  museum  professionals.  A  visit  from  an  out- 
of-town  curatt)r  is  apt  to  prompt  a  dinner  party;  the  food  is  good, 
the  wine  is  good,  and  the  gossip  is  of  the  highest  quality.  David 
DuBon,  curator  of  medieval  and  Renaissance  decorative  arts  at 
the  Philadelphia  Museum,  makes  regular  pilgrimages  just  to  stay 
up-to-date.  "It's  an  international  gathering  place.  The  last  time  1 
was  there,  1  saw  somebody  1  knew  from  Chicago,  somebody  else 
from  Europe.  1  go  in  to  find  out  who's  where  now,  who's  the 
important  collector  these  days.  You  go  up  to  the  apartment  for 
dinner  and  yt)u  could  be  in  somebody's  graduate  digs." 

The  gallery's  continued  preeminence  is  all  the  more  remark- 
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Riiih  lihankii's  javornc  /jic'lc:  a  LaC'fnurlccnih'Ccnturs  French  Saint 
MuTf^arct  ()/  curved  sumc,  ivilh  traces  of  i!^Llir\^  and  color 


Royal  haithlc:  a  canicl  hy  a  Cier- 
man  court  jcxvclcr,  ca.  1700. 


.ihlc  in  \'icw  III  rlic  ukIositch.! 
ns.siiinptKin  ,i  decade  atjd  rliar 
rhc  business  vsould  surely  die 
with  Leopold.  For  years,  Ruth 
Rlimika  hai.1  heen  the  li\ely, 
useful  one,  the  woman  who 
kept  the  hooks,  radiated 
^harm,  supportei.1  her  husband 
in  his  imperfect  relation  with 
hni^lish,  anel,  on  nanny's  i.lay 
oft,  lookei.1  after  their  son  ,ind 
Llauyhter  in  the  shop.  With 
some  amtisement,  Richan.1 
Randall,  retired  director  of  the 
Walters  Art  Gallery,  in  Bal- 
timore, ani.1  curator  of  its  medieval  collection,  recalls,  "Nobody 
thouf^ht  Ruth  knew  anythini;." 

What  nobody  h;id  considered  were  her  beyinnin.t;s  and  a 
thirty-one-year  edtication  at  Leopokl's  side.  She  had  ,yrown  up 
surrounded  by  art — the  Zickels  owned  |.,'alleries  speciali:inf^  in 
nineteenth-century  paintinys  in  Berlin,  Lucerne,  <ind  Mtinich 
— and  had  the  kind  of  schoolin)^  that  assumes  the  importance  of 
fluency  in  French  and  En^'lish  as  well  as  C  German.  A  year  after  the 
end  of  World  War  H,  when  Blumka  bej^an  making;  rej^ular  trips  to 
Europe,  she  was  running  the  business  in  his  absence.  After  they 
were  m.irried,  in  U^SZ,  and  their  children  hai.1  arrived,  the  shop 
was  closei.1  e\'ery  summer  for  four  months,  ain.1  the  Blumk.is,  with 
children,  nanny,  and  silver  st.ition  wanon,  woiikl  embark  on  the 
LJuccn  lUnahcth. 

"We  dkl  ten  thousand  miles  e\'ery  summer,  starting  in  England 
or  France,  buying  and  \'isiiinu  museums,"  Ruth  Blumka  recalls. 
"We  bou.uhi  ai  auitioii  and  Irom  dealers.  And  then  my  husband 
knew  all  the  .A.usirian  aristoi  rac.  Someone  in  Vienn.i  woukl 
haw  a  cousin  n.  ■'.uis  who  w.mte^l  to  sell  somethin.L;.  In  those 
days,  the  arisiociw.  \  d'dn'i  like  to  sell  at  auction." 

In  this|iressiivj,  si.  !u  luie,  there  was  a  I  ways  a  pause  for  a  month  in 
the  Swiss  Alps  ( .1  .1  siiv  ,  ,ii  jIk-  Lido.  While  she  recalled  that  time 
one  day  recently,  ,i  iiMi  ;.er  v.  'imunied  that  those  twenty  trips 


sut^Ljest  a  pleas.int  life.  "No,"  she  boomed  joyously,  "the  best!" 

All  of  this  ^rew  out  of  one  of  those  casual,  happy  encounters 
that  siimetimes  transform  life,  hi  1938,  Ruth  Blunika's  parents, 
with  no  illusions  about  what  was  happeninj^  in  Germany,  sent  her 
away.  She  was  not  tiuite  eiyhteen  and  had  been  trained  in  Paris  as 
a  i^lesiyner  antl  tlressmaker,  less  because  of  j^enuine  interest  than 
because  of  the  family  concern  that  she  he  able  to  face  the  future 
with  a  useful  skill.  In  New  York,  a  rich  uncle  with  retail  connec- 
tions Ljot  her  a  twelve-do!lar-a-week  job  as  a  seamstress  at 
BerL;dort  CiooLlman.  One  day,  her  roommate,  another  refugee 
from  Europe,  came  home  with  news  about  a  Viennese  who  was 
opening  ,i  shop  and  needed  help.  On  lanuary  27,  1942,  Leopold 
Blumkas  first  day  as  an  American  dealer,  she  walked  into  his  store 
and  said  she  understood  he  was  looking  for  an  assistant. 

"l\)  you  speak  ( jerman.'"  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"When  can  you  start.'" 

"Tomorrow." 

Blumka  handed  her  the  keys  and  told  her  she  was  to  open  the 
store  the  next  day.  "What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  she  asked. 

"Sit~cH  Sic.  " 

And  so  she  sat.  A  friend  of  Blumkas  came  amund  and  sht)wed 
her  how  to  handle  accotint  books.  For  months,  Blumka,  va^ue 
about  her  name,  called  her  F7d!(/cin.  In  rime,  he  sent  her  off  to 
auctions  with  instructuiiis 
about  what  to  bu\.  Eventually, 
she  took  herself  off  to  school 
for  some  colle,!.,'e-le\'el  art-his- 
tory courses.  After  a  decade  of 
workinf^  together,  Blumka  re- 
ali2ei.l  that  she  was  indispensa- 
ble an^l  askei^l  her  father  for 
her  hand  in  marriage. 

As  a  dealer,  Blumka  had 
scant  re.^.in.!  for  browsers,  but 
he  did  tolerate  a  few  regulars 
who  never  bought  .inythuiL;. 
Greta  Ciarbo  used  to  inspect 


A  Frcnth  Luiw  j'ursc  made  nj 
two  enamel  lAiUfues,  ca.  IbSO. 
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Here  be  dragons:   sprightly  Invnxe  ones,   hy  Frenc/i,   Flemish,  Lier- 
man,  and  Italian  craftsmen  af  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 


his  wares  regularly  while  she  awaited  the  arrival  dI  a  man  she  met 
there  every  week.  ThrDuqhotit  the  war  years,  a  distinguished- 
looking  European  was  a  frequent  nonspending  visitor.  The 
Blunikas  learned  his  identity  only  when  a  friend,  hack  from  an 
early  postwar  trip,  came  in  to  transmit  "greetinus  from  Crown 
Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria." 

It  wasn't  easy  t(.)  impress  Blumka.  Paul  Newman  t)nce  came 
through  the  dcK)r  dressed  in  casual  clothes  and  sneakers  and  was 
mstructed  to  come  hack  "when  you're  wearing  a  suit  and  tie." 
Newman  did.  Among  others  ordered  ott  the  premises  was  a 
scholar  who  was  later  to  he  director  ot  a  major  midwestern 
museum  and  a  steady  customer.  "He  had  come  in  and  asked  if  he 
could  hrt)wse,"  a  friend  explains.  "Pokli  said  no.  He  contused 
'browse'  with  the  German 
brausen,  meaning  (among 
other  things)  'to  take  a 
shower.' " 

Elaborate  restoration  was  an 
offense  Blumka  was  likely  to 
take  personally.  Once,  James 
Rorimer,  the  late  director  of 
the  Metrop(.)litan,  ordered  all 
the  museum  brass  aquamaniles 

polished.  Some,  of  course,  had  been  acquifd  hom  Blumka. 
"They  t(K)k  off  the  skin  because  Mr.  Rorimer  insisted  this  was  the 
way  they  had  looked  i)riginally,"says  Ruth  Blumka.  "My  husband 
wtjuldn't  speak  to  him  tor  tour  years." 

The  original  stt)re,  as  well  as  the  upstairs  location  Blumka  later 
occupied  in  a  neighboring  building,  wasahnost  a  caricature  ( it  the 
kind  of  begrimed  jumble  of  merchandi.se  the  addicted  hLmter 
tinds  irresistible.  "1  u.sed  to  think  it  was  calculated,"  recalls 
William  Wixom,  "that  if  you  found  sdmetbing  you  wanted,  Poldi 
had  given  you  a  chance  to  have  a  feeling  (it  discovery." 

In  a  trade  where  merchandising  strategy  not  only  pays  the  rent 
hut  also  buys  the  occasional  Mercedes,  Blu.nka  was  a  conspicuous 
non.salesman.  Randall,  who  used  to  buy  troiii  hirn  tor  the  Metro- 
politan and  the  Boston  Museum  nl  firie  Arts  as  well  as  the 
'Walters  Gallery,  .says  that  when  Blumka  aojuired  a  particularly 
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Four  siirdiinic  ivary  jnntraits   of 
X/V,  a  monarch  who  tolerated  no 


important  piece,  "Poldi  would  generally  tiffer  it  to  the  obvious 
custiimer,  .say,  the  Metropolitan.  It  the  museum  turned  it  down, 
he  either  got  di.scoutaged  and  stuck  it  away  on  a  shelf,  or  more 
likely  he  got  miffed  and  took  it  home.  If  you  came  back  a  few  years 
later  and  wanted  to  buy  it,  you'd  be  told,  'It's  not  for  sale.'" 

Client  rejections  enriched  the  Blumkas'  own  living  quarters. 
Among  the  pleasures  of  visiting  the  Park  Avenue  penthouse 
duplex  is  an  array  ot  art  and  furniture  that  nK)st  experts  rate,  in 
the  words  of  one,  as  "some  ot  the  best  in  America — hrst-rate 
things  no  one  else  has  the  likes  tif  " 

In  the  present  shop,  on  an  easily  overkK)ked  bit  of  wall,  hangs  a 
pleasant  nineteenth-century  watercolor  t)f  a  Viennese  Platz-  It 
takes  a  nuiment  to  re<ilize  that  the  sign  on  the  plain  little  store  in 

the  foreground  reads 
"Blumka."  The  painting, 
found  in  Europe  by  a  friend, 
testifies  tu  a  family  history  that 
shaped  a  brilliant  dealer  sen- 
sibility. One  admiring  museum 
director  used  to  call  Leopold 
Blumka  "The  Eye." 

Nevertheless,    intimate 

knowledge  without  daring, 

wirhout  a  gambler's  instinct  ior  high  risk,  is  marginally  useful. 
The  Blumka  enterprise  soared  trom  good  to  incomparable  the 
year  when  its  fortunes  were  invested  in  another  man's  taste. 
During  the  1930s,  Oscar  Bondy,  the  Czecht)slovakian  "sugar 
king,"  a.ssembled  an  extrat)rdinary  collection.  It  was  confiscated 
by  the  Nazis  when  he  fled  Europe.  Bcmdy  had  been  a  Blumka 
client  in  'V'ienna  and  began  buying  from  him  anew  when  he 
settled  in  New  York. 

The  Allied  victory  liberated  his  collection — 1,500  objects 
miracuk)usly  intact — and  in  1949  Bondy's  widt)W  told  Blumka  he 
could  have  it  for  $1 50,000.  Today  a  buyer  might  pay  that  much  for 
one  item  in  the  shop.  At  the  time,  it  was  a  stratospheric  figure.  To 
meet  it,  Blumka  sold  some  stock,  a  patch  of  real  estate,  and  a  few 
other  assets  and  came  up  $10,000  short  of  the  full  price. 

Every  day,  kn  weeks,  a  rival  dealer  who  was  an  old  friend  from 


the  French  clergy   made  for  Louis 
challenge  to  his  authority. 
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Ahinv    Marhlc  portrait  bust  by   lulho  Lnmhardo,  fijlccnlh  century. 
Opposite;  Church  vestments — cut  velvet,  embroidered  silk,  gold. 


home  would  call  and  snarl,  "It  you  buy  that  collection,  I'll  kill 
you. "  Ruth,  refusing  to  allow  Blumka  to  get  on  the  phone,  calmly 
took  the  messages  between  her  own  frantic  calls  to  find  financial 
help.  The  bank  refused  a  loan.  Other  "tnends"  were  willing  to 
share  the  risk — hut  only  in  exchange  :or  30  percent  interest  plus 
a  share  of  the  profits.  Finally,  with  the  crates  already  at  the  pier 
and  the  deadline  only  twenty-four  hours  away,  she  tried  a  Penn- 
sylvania antique-arms  dealer,  a  generous  Quaker  who  put  the 
check  in  the  mail  that  day  and  asked  only  a  good  break  on  the 
price  of  period  weaponry. 

Bondy  s  buys  are  scattered  through  the  coun- 
try. Studying  a  faded  fifty-year-old  photograph  ot 
his  Vienna  apartment,  Ruth  Blumka  can  trace 
the  progress  of  every  important  piece,  her  finger 
flicking  inch  by  inch  as  she  murmurs,  "Let's  see, 
this  one  is  in  the  Boston,  and  that  is  Phila- 
delphia. The  twelve  Meissen  apostles — they 
were  done  for  the  Russian  court — went  to  Seat- 
tle. The  creche  I  gave  to  the  Metropolitan  when 
my  husband  died.  That  table  is  at  home.  Well, 
you  know,  you've  got  to  keep  some  goodies. " 

In  the  Park  Avenue  building,  where  the  gallery  moved  eight 
years  ago,  the  clutter  and  dust  o(  the  old  places  are  gone,  and  the 
treasures  are  more  easily  sighted.  Blumka  has  never  been  a 
bargain  hunter's  paradise,  although  the  owner's  expert  friends 
consider  the  prices  fair,  if  not  low.  One  of  her  finest  pieces,  a 
fifteenth-century  terra-cotta  Madonna  and  Child  from  Italy, 
commands  $100,000.  A  fifteenth-century  Burgundian  Saint 
Martin,  on  horseback  and  about  to  share  his  cloak  with  the 
beggar  at  his  feet,  is  $120,000. 

Still,  there  has  always  been  a  quiet  interest  in  the  unmonied 
art  lover  Fifteenth-century  German  woodcuts,  lor  example,  start 
at  fifty  dollars.  For  a  long  time,  horse  trappings — small  decorated 
metal  objects  that  once  adorned  reins — have  sold  for  eighty 
dollars  and  tipward;  one  modestly  salaried  art  historian  who 
bought  just  two  a  year  assembled  an  impressive  collection. 

An  exuberant  guide,  Ruth  Blumka  pkicks  embroidered  500- 
year-old  ecclesiastical  garments  out  -J  .i  closet  and  caresses  a  cut 


Augustus  the  Strong's  teapot 
cwved  crystal  set  in  gold. 


velvet  sheared  in  tour  ditterent  layers.  From  a  cabinet,  she  lifts  a 
tiny  silver-gilt  camel  made  tor  seventeenth-century  royalty  and 
runs  a  finger  lightly  over  the  big  baroque  pearl  that  the  German 
court  jeweler  Dinglinger  cleverly  transformed  into  a  hump.  A 
second  pearl  forms  the  head.  From  another  cabinet  comes  a 
boxwood  Saint  Sebastian,  no  more  than  a  ftx)t  high  yet  monu- 
mental-looking, with  a  single  hole  in  his  side,  as  if  his  sixteenth- 
century  German  maker  could  not  hear  to  mar  the  figure  with 
multiple  wounds.  She  stares  at  the  piece  and  says  flatly,  "Maybe 
the  finest  boxwood  carving  in  the  world." 

At  her  side,  a  quiet  young  woman  watches, 
listens,  and  sometimes  adds  a  word.  One  of  the 
tt)urth  generation  of  Blumkas  in  antiques,  her 
daughter,  Victoria  Blumka  Nasatir,  is  knowl- 
edgeable, yet — like  any  serious  dealer — still 
learning. 

Nothing  in  this  business  is  immutable.  Ruth 
Blumka  mourns  the  loss  of  competitors  who 
were  neighbors  and  friends  as  well  and  have 
retired  or  died  or  moved  to  obscure  places.  It  is 
important,  she  believes,  tor  collectors  to  have  a 
variety  ot  places  where  they  can  compare  quality  and  price. 

Prices  rarely  remain  fixed.  Fine  pieces  vanish  into  cciUections 
and  then  emerge,  suddenly  worth  2,000  percent  more  than  a 
decade  earlier  Around  1969,  the  Blumkas  sold  a  bronze  figure  of  a 
standing  youth,  about  sixteen  inches  high,  Florentine,  possibly 
out  of  Michelangelo's  studio.  The  price  was  $12,000.  Ten  years 
later,  it  came  up  tor  auction  in  London  and  the  gavel  hit  wood  at 
$236,000. 

Nowadays,  big  collections  wind  up  in  major  auction  houses  or 
in  museums.  Ruth  Blumka  still  travels  to  buy,  but  the  trips  abroad 
are  fast  and  the  yield  is  modest.  A  big  sale  where  she  may  have  her 
eye  on  one  work  or  a  summons  from  an  old  source  with  a  fine 
object  to  sell  will  send  her  across  the  ocean.  It's  a  long  way  to  g(  i  to 
add  just  one  thing  to  the  shcip,  but,  as  she  says,  without  the  best 
pieces  on  hand,  she  teels  poor.  D 

Helen  Dudar  is  a  frequent  contnhutin-  to  Connoisseur 
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Kapalua  Gallery 

-    123  Bay  Drive 
Kapalua,  Maui,  HI  96761 


LcSdina  (jallery 


Lahaina,  Maui,  HI  9 
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Summer  Picnic 


Oil     48x70 


Twelfth  Exhibition  of  Impressionism 
Opening  Friday,  November  Fourth 
May  ive  send  you  a  broch.Mre? 


CONACHER  GALLERIES 

134  Maiden  Lane,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108 
(415)  392-5447 


A  matchless  collection  of  antiques  made  or  used  in 
America  between  I64O  and  1840,  a  historic  house 
with  a  sense  of  il'."  past  and  a  garden  of  great  scenic 
beauty  ii?  iiie  English  landscape  style. 

Wins.'^r(hur-in  the  heart  of  the  Brandywine  Valley 
near  Wilmington,  Deiawarp.  Call  (302)  654-1548, 
or  write:  Winterthur,  Delav  :;re  19735. 


Important  Early  English  Oak 

16th  &  17th  Century 


^^^^^S?-^^-:; 


Circa  1590 

A  most  important  court  cupboard  superbly  carved 
throughout  having  unusual  applied  masks  and  hidden 
key  holes  behind  sliding  pilasters.  Dating  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  I. 


We  invite  you  to  view 

our  extensive  collection 

of  Rare  and  Important 

Early  Oak  Furniture 

and  related  items. 
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Sixteenth  &  Seventeenth  Century  English  Oak  Furniture 
1075  Gage  Street  «  Winnetka,  Illinois  60093 

(312)  446-3540 

Tuesday -Saturday  11:00-4:30 


pl/thLentury 
f     ""  jode  elephont 
overwhelmed  o 
Royol  Highness! 

Queen  Morie,  the  former  Monorch 
of  Yugoslovio,  wos  smitten  by  our 
mossive  jode  mostodon.  We  con 
eosily  understond  why  she  selected 
this  piece  for  her  collection.  The 
impressive  dimensions  of  the  subject 
ore  indeed  rare.  Its  lumbering  form 
seems  to  suggest  powerful  move- 
ment. The  white  jode  tusKs  odd 
onother  element  of  realism.  Its  pro- 
venonce,  rooted  in  the  17th  Century 
demonstroted  its  momentum  to  o 
Queen.  Perhops  it  is  destined  to 
dominote  your  collection  os  well? 

Dimensions:  5  inches  high  by  9 
—- ^      inches  long. 


Jode  G  Oriental  Art 
in  the  Foirmont  Hotel 
950  Moson  Street 
Son  Froncisco,  CA  94106 
415/391-3440 
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THE  RISE  OF  EDWARD  GIBBON 

His  autobiography  is  a  brief  and  enchanting  masterpiece. 
By  Anthony  Storr 


Of  all  autobiographies  that  I  have  read, 
Edward  Gibbon's  is  the  one  to  which  I 
return  most  often.  I  am  entranced  by  his 
verbal  exactness,  his  humor,  his  irony,  and 
the  felicity  of  his  style.  His  sentences,  so 
beautifully  balanced,  are  more  like  music 
than  prose.  I  also  admire  his  courage.  Gib- 
bon began  life  with  many  disadvantages. 
As  a  youth,  he  was  neither  good-looking 
nor  rich  nor  physically  healthy.  He  was 
maternally  deprived,  unhappy  at  school 
and  university,  and  disappointed  in  love. 
Yet  in  his  autobiography  Gibbon  is  the 
opposite  of  self-indulgent.  He  never  com- 
plains, never  asks  for  sympathy.  He  is  as  far 
removed  from  neurosis  or  romantic  excess 
as  it  is  possible  to  be.  In  the  end,  he 
transmutes  his  disabilities  into  gains.  The 
weakly  boy  becomes  the  great  scholar.  The 
lonely  bachelor  turns  into  a  social  success 
and  a  "right  good  friend." 

The  great  historian  was  bom  in  1737. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children,  the 
only  one  to  survive  infancy.  He  was  lucky 
to  do  so  at  that,  for  he  was  an  unhealthy 
child  whose  frailty  persisted  throughout 
his  schooldays,  and  he  records,  "The  want 
of  strength  and  activity  disqualified  me  for 
the  sports  of  the  playfield."  Elsewhere  he 
says,  "I  am  tempted  to  enter  a  protest 
against  the  trite  and  lavish  praise  of  the 
happiness  of  our  boyish  years,  which  is 
echoed  with  so  much  affectation  in  the 
world.  That  happiness  I  have  never 
known,  that  time  1  have  never  regretted." 

His  mother  died  when  he  was  ten,  but 
since  her  place  had  already  been  taken  by 
her  sister,  the  boy  did  not  greatly  feel  her 
loss.  Gibbon  warmly  acknowledges  his 
debt  to  his  aunt  Catherine  Porten,  who 
not  only  gave  the  sickly  child  the  care  his 
mother  failed  to  provide,  but  also  fostered 
his  "early  and  invincible  love  of  reading." 
Although  Gibbon  was  not  such  a  prodigy 
of  learning  as  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  was 

Dr.  Anthony  Sum,  a  psychoanalyst,  is  the 
author  of  many  books,  inchiding,  The  Dy- 
namics of  Creation,  Jung,  and  The  Ari  of 
Psychotherapy. 
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Studying  Greek  at 
the  age  of  three,  he 
records  that  by  his 
twelfth  year  he  was 
familiar  with  Popes 
Homer,  Dryden's 
Virgil,  and  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  as 
well  as  with  a  great 
deal  of  English  litera- 
ture. As  often  hap- 
pens, physical  weak- 
ness and  inactivity 
were  compensated 
for  by  precocious  in- 
tellectual develop- 
ment. 

In  January  1749, 
Gibbon's  beloved 
aunt  was  compelled 
by  poverty  to  start 
keeping  a  boarding- 
house  for  Westmins- 
ter School.  She  took 
her  nephew  with  her, 
and  the  famous  pub- 
lic school  acquired 
one  of  its  most  il- 
lustrious pupils.  But 
he  left  early  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health, 
and  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  instruction 
he  received  there 
contributed  to  his 
later  eminence. 

Just  before  his  fif- 
teenth birthday,  he 
was  entered  as  a 
"gentleman  com- 
moner" at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  His 

description  of  his  time  there  is  often 
quoted.  "To  the  University  of  Oxford  I 
acknov/ledge  no  obligation;  and  she  will  as 
cheerfully  renounce  me  for  a  son  as  I  am 
willing  to  disclaim  her  for  a  mother.  1 
.spent  fourteen  months  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege; rhey  proved  the  fourteen  months  the 
niost  idle  and  unprofitable  of  my  whole 


Edward  Gibbon:  from  weakly  boy  to  great  scholar  and  writer 


life."  In  fact,  like  many  other  learned 
men.  Gibbon  was  largely  self-educated, 
and  it  was  his  own  experience  thot 
prompted  him  to  write — ostensibly  of  the 
emperor  Commodus — "But  the  power  of 
instruction  is  seldom  of  much  efficfxy,  ex- 
cept in  those  happy  dispositions  Vv'here  it  is 
almost  superfluous." 
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The  turmoils  of  adolescence  otten 
prompt  temporary  adherence  to  alien  be- 
liefs. Gibbon  records  that  "at  the  age  i)t 
sixteen  I  bewildered  myself  in  the  errors  ot 
the  Church  oi  Rome. "  Papists  could  not  be 
tolerated  at  Oxford,  so  when  his  father 
betrayed  his  secret  conversion  to  the  au- 
thorities, "the  gates  of  Magdalen  College 
were  for  ever  shut  against  my  return." 

Deeply  disturbed  by  his  son's  change  ot 
faith,  his  father  dispatched  him  to 
Lausanne,  hoping  that  the  care  and  tui- 
tion ot  a  Calvinist  minister  would  cure 
him  of  his  "spiritual  malady."  The  remedy 
proved  effective,  in  that  Gibbon  abjured 
Catholicism,  and  it  so  familiarized  him 
with  French  that  he  began  to  write  in  that 
language  more  fluently  than  in  English. 

He  remained  in  Switzerland  tor  nearly 
five  years,  during  which  he  discovered  his 
true  metier  as  scholar  and  writer.  The  cata- 
logue ot  his  studies  is  formidable;  few  con- 
temporary scholars  would  have  the  dedica- 
tion to  follow  Gibbon's  practice  ot  trans- 
lating classical  authors  intt)  French,  and 
then,  after  an  interval,  translating  the 
French  back  into  Latin.  Comparing  the 
retranslation  with  the  original  was,  so 
Gibbon  affirms,  most  valuable  in  laying 
the  foundations  ot  an  elegant  style. 

It  was  in  Lausanne  that  Gibbon  fell  in 
love  for  the  first  and  only  time.  The  object 
ot  his  affections  was  Suzanne  Curchod, 
who  later  married  the  French  finance  min- 
ister Jacques  Necker  and  became  the 
mother  of  the  formidable  Madame  de 
Stael.  Gibbon's  father,  again  distraught  by 
his  errant  son's  behavior,  forbade  his  al- 
liance with  a  foreigner.  "After  a  painful 
struggle  1  yielded  to  my  fate:  1  sighed  as  a 
lover,  1  obeyed  as  a  son;  my  wound  was 
insensibly  healed  by  time,  aKsence,  and 
the  habits  of  a  new  life."  This  famous 
passage  has  otten  earned  Gibbon  the  re- 
proach of  coldness;  but,  although  he  never 
again  contemplated  matrimony,  his  pas- 
sion was  genuine.  He  wrote,  "Though  my 
love  was  disappointed  ot  success,  1  am 
rather  proud  that  I  was  once  capable  ot 
feeling  j-uch  a  pure  and  exalted  senti- 
ment." 

Just  before  his  twenty-first  birthday,  in 
the  spring  of  1758,  his  father  summoned 
Gibbon  back  to  England.  The  next  tew 
years  were  occupied  in  writing  his  hrst 
published  work,  E.s.sa>'  on  the  Snuly  oj  Liter- 
ature. 'Written  in  French,  and  indifferently 
translated  into  English  by  another  hand, 
the  book  was  ignored  in  England  but  ac- 
claimed in  France  and  Holland. 

An  extraordinary  interlude  then  inter- 
rupted his  writing  ciieer:   both  C  nhbon 

i4f) 


and  his  father  were  commissioned  in  the 
Hampshire  militia,  raised  to  combat  a 
threat  ot  invasion.  A  more  unsuitable  sol- 
dier than  Edward  Cjiblx)n  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  His  physical  appearaiice  was  al- 
ways ridiculous.  Small,  rotund,  and  in 
later  lite  grossly  obese,  he  had  a  head  too 
large  tor  his  body,  and  his  face  resembled 
that  of  a  plump  baby.  He  took  no  pleasure 
in  the  country  pursuits  ot  riding  and  shoot- 
ing and  was  unaccustomed  to  physical  ex- 
ercise. It  was  two  and  a  half  years  before  he 
could  obtain  his  release.  But,  though  he 
deplored  the  waste  of  time  that  could  have 
been  devoted  to  learning,  he  made  the 
best  ot  it  and  records  that  his  study  of 
tactics  was  of  later  use  in  his  history. 

When  he  was  at  last  free  to  return  to  his 
scholarly  pursuits,  Gibbon  tt)ok  up  and 
dropped  a  variety  ot  subjects.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  he  would  become  a  historian, 
but  his  knt)wledge  was  so  extensive  that 
too  many  choices  presented  themselves. 
In  the  autumn  of  1764  he  was  able,  tor  the 
first  time,  to  visit  Rome.  Here  the  die  was 
finally  cast.  In  a  famous  passage  he  records 
the  inception  of  the  task  that  became  his 
life's  work  and  his  chief  claim  to  immor- 
tality. "It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  1 5th  ot 
Octt)ber,  1764,  as  I  sat  musing  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  bare-t(H)ted 
friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  that  the  idea  ot  writing  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  city  first  started  to  my 
mind." 

Gibbon,  like  any  scholar  worthy  of  the 
name,  prided  himself  on  his  accuracy.  Vast 
researches  into  original  records  were  nec- 
essary; he  had  to  be  sure  that  he  had 
achieved  the  right  tone  and  style  for  his 
huge  enterprise — the  first  chapter  of  The 
History  of  the  Declme  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  written  three 
times,  the  second  and  third 
chapters  twice.  Once  he  had 
embarked,  his  confidence  was 
superb.  "I  will  add  two  facts 
which  have  seldom  t)ccurred  in 
the  composition  tit  six  or  at  least 
of  five  quartos.  1.  My  hrst  rough  • 
manuscript,  without  any  in- 

tennediate  copy, 
i".  j^*'      has  been  sent 


2.  Not  a  sheet  has  been  seen  by  any  human 
eyes  except  tht)se  ot  the  Authtir  and  the 
printer;  the  faults  and  the  merits  are  ex- 
clusively my  own." 

When  the  first  volume  appeared,  in 
1776,  it  was  an  immediate  success.  The 
last  was  published  in  1788.  Meanwhile  a 
decline  in  his  modest  income  made  it  ad- 
visable tor  Gibbon  to  live  more  cheaply  on 
the  Continent,  and  so,  twenty-five  years 
after  leaving  it.  Gibbon  returned  to 
Lausanne.  Here  he  finished  his  history. 
His  account  of  this  furnishes  an  excellent 
sample  t)t  his  style:  "1  have  presumed  to 
mark  the  moment  of  conception:  I  shall 
now  commemorate  the  hour  of  my  final 
deliverance.  It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather 
night,  ot  the  27th  ot  June  1787,  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I 
wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a 
summerhouse  in  my  garden.  After  laying 
down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a 
herceau,  or  covered  walk  ot  acacias,  which 
ct)mmands  a  prospect  ot  the  country,  the 
lake,  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was  tem- 
perate, the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of 
the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters, 
and  all  nature  was  silent.  I  will  not  dissem- 
ble the  first  emotitins  of  joy  on  the  recov- 
ery of  my  freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the 
establishment  of  my  fame.  But  my  pride 
was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melan- 
choly was  spread  over  my  mind  by  the  idea 
that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an 
old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  that 
whatsoever  might  be  the  future  fate  cit  my 
history,  the  life  of  the  historian  must  be 
short  and  precaritius." 

There  are  some  who  tail  to  appreciate, 
and  may  even  actively  dislike,  the  mea- 
sured cadences  ot  Gibbon's  prose.  Those 
sonorous,  balanced 
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THE  WONDERMENT  OF  YOU 


FRAKcois   ci^oxjtie:r 


The  tranquil  world  of  Frariqois  Cloutier  is  proudly  presented  in  a  one-man  show  during  November,  1983  at 
Gallery  Americana.  Internationally  recognizedvhis  art  continues  t^^^  unusual  emotional  depth  in  calmly 

beautiful  settings.  A  brochure  will  be  sent  uponfequest::^ 

More  than  fifty  Reali'st  and  Inipressionist ArneriGan  contennporary  fine  artists  are  shown  in  eight  salon  galleries 
at  Gallery  Americana,.  En|o^|h|s^m^e|gl||||||^  ..,«;^:  J 


Tel.  408-624-5071 
Lincoln  and  Sixth 


^  _        ^_     -    ^  ^r^  California 

^^l:^M^^^<^  ^'-^    ALMONDS 

Crisp,  crunchy  and  delicious  Gourmet  Nut  Center  California 
Almonds  are  most  welcome  business  and  personal  gifts.  Flavor- 
protected  in  colorful  vacuum-sealed  one-half  pound  (8  oz.)  tins, 
they're  packed  in  attractive  gift  boxes.  Just  send  your  gift  list  with 
a  check  or  money  order  and  we'll  do  the  rest .  .  .  including  a  gift  card. 


(Special  quantity  prices  are  available.) 

4-paik  conlams  ROASTtD  SALTtD.  BARBtQUt, 
SMOKE.  BLANCHED  SALTED 

6  paik  contains  ROASTED  SALTED.  BARBEQUE. 
SOUR  CREAM  &  ONION.  SMOKE.  CHEESE. 
GARLIC  &  ONION 

.  V\  Your  satisfaction  Is 

'"?!!?<*^'"9J       unconditionally 

ii^^>^  guaranteed 

Gourmet  Nut  Center 

1430  Roilrood  Avenue    Orlond    Colrtomio  95963 
A  jiviiion  r.i   I..M.  I)u(  he  Niir  <:<>.  Iiu  . 


VNtQUE  TURNER  OFFER 


-  « 


Saltash.  Cornwall:  (21  x  17  in  ) 

(Signed  .J  M  W  Turner  1825) 

Superb  quality  colour  pnnt  of  one  of  tfie  most 
beautiful  of  all  Turner's  watercolours.  An  essay 
in  blues  and  golds  with  splashes  of  red  Art  critic 
John  Ruskin  wrote  in  1835  "The  play  of  light  on 
the  sea  surface  infinite  purity  of  colour 
quite  incomparable  " 

•lust  one  thousand  copies  of  this  painting  were 
pnntfd  in  tingland  to  commemorate  Britain's 
Mciritiine  History  Year  We  have  every  one  of 
them  There  will  be  no  more  available  once 
these  few  are  gone 

Pnnt$16(t-rjined$65) 

Crtlif   ri'Milfiiis  ,i.l,t  h"  .''r.  i.ix  Tel  (2  i:il  4^2-244,'^ 

OXFORD  GALLERIES 

?2I(I  Wilsliire  Blvd     Suite  (..// 
S.inl.i  Mi.nira.  CA9()40;i 

Namt- 

Addres'. 

City Si..|,.  /,p 

n  VISA  n  MC   «  _  I  ... 


Prices  include  shipping  in  USA  and  A  P  O  &  F  P  O  addresses 
fGOURMET  NUT  CENTER     checks  or  money  orders 

1430RQilroQd  Ave   (Depr.co)  ^'^^^ 

Orlond,   CA  95963  (OHer  expires  8  31  84) 

Pleoie  send   □  ro  me  □  rr;  oriuched  \\'J 

Four  nn  gift  pocKs  (('  $12  00  

Six  iin  gift  pocks  Ui  $16  75  

n  Pleose  seiid  brnci^iire  ori  orh.rf  vu^'.. 


Nome. 
Addles 


Thousands  of  Luxurious 
Villas,  Condos  &  Yachts 

We  provide  memorable  vacations  and 
mvestments  in  premium  properties 
anytime,  anywhere.  Send  full  details  of 
the  size,  time  and  location  Please 
include  your  phone  number 
For  Rent,  Sale,  Exchange,  Trade 

r 
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219  E.  69lh  St.,  Suite  6C,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10021 

(212)  772-8333   Telex  #669-401 

Answer  Back  Air  Cours  PHX 

Mexico  Europe  Caribbean   Bahamas  Hawaii 

U  S  &  British  Virgin  Islands   Dominican  Republic. 

Jamaica  Bermuda  Puerto  Rico  California  Arizona 

Aspen  Vail   Flordia   New  York  The  Hamptons 

Lake  Tahoe  Snowbiru  Alia   Morocco  South 

America  Australia   Ne.v  Zealand  &  Alrica 


REVIEW 


The  pains  of  his  youth  were 
sLimiounted  with 
understatement,  resignation, 
and  wry  humor. 

the  romantically  inclined,  who  cannot 
easily  conceive  that  genuine  feeling  can  he 
conveyed  hy  means  so  lacking  in  spon- 
taneity. Such  readers  are  the  prisoners  of 
their  time.  Gihhon,  quintessentially,  was 
a  man  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  depict 
so  vast  a  panorama  of  history,  he  had  to 
stand  hack  from  his  subject.  In  his  life,  as 
in  his  writings,  he  aimed  at  detachment, 
balance,  and  control.  The  pains  of  his 
yituth  were  surmounted  with  understate- 
ment, resignation,  and  wry  humor.  His 
ephemeral  flirtation  with  Catholicism 
made  him  aware  ot,  and  cynical  about,  the 
seductions  ot  irrational  faith.  His  ironical 
depiction  ot  the  early  Christians  made  his 
name  anathema  to  the  devout;  but  they 
could  not  counter  his  contention  that  triv- 
ial doctrinal  differences  often  led  to  sense- 
less slaughter  in  the  name  ot  the  Saviour. 

Gibbon  deplored  the  excesses  ot  enthu- 
siasm and,  apart  from  the  touching  ac- 
count of  his  early  love,  wrote  about  sex 
with  irony  and  humor.  The  austerities  of 
the  early  Christian  fathers  afforded  him 
particular  amusement.  In  the  iinprobable 
event  that  a  modem  reader  should  en- 
counter such  self-castration  as  that  of  Ori- 
gen,  he  is  likely  to  be  horrified  and  sad- 
dened. Gibbon,  however,  puts  matters  in 
perspective:  "It  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  ancient  Rome  could  support  the 
institution  of  six  vestals;  but  the  primitive 
church  was  tilled  with  a  great  number  of 
persons  of  either  sex  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  profession  of  perpetual 
chastity.  A  few  ot  these,  among  whom  we 
may  reckon  the  learned  Origen,  judged  it 
the  most  prudent  to  disarm  the  tempter." 

Even  the  most  percipient  may  hesitate 
before  embarking  upon  so  lengthy  a  liter- 
ary journey  as  The  Decline  and  Fall.  Let 
them  read  Memoirs  of  My  Life  and  Writings, 
which  can  be  encompassed  in  a  single 
evening.  If,  as  surely  they  must,  they  suc- 
cumb to  this  enchantment,  they  will 
scarcely  he  able  to  refrain  from  further 
exploration.  Gibbon  is  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  ot  English  prose.  Not  to  have  read 
him  is  to  have  missed  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  pleasures  literature  affords.  D 

Edward  Gibbon's  Autobiography  is  in  the 
Oxford  World's  Chissics  series. 
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Mes  AUDAP  -  GODEAU  -  SOLANET 

AUCTIONEERS 
32,  RUE  DROUOT  75009  PARIS  -  TEL.  :  (1)  770.67.68  -  TELEX  DROUOT  642260  AGS 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 
XVIir  CENT  FINE  FURNITURE 


Important  Louis  XV  living  room  furniture  signed  by  1.  NADAL 
including  ^2  armcnairs  and  Z  ottomane 


AUCTION  SALE  IN  PARIS  -  NOUVEA 

THURSDAY  DECEMBER  8^^  1983  AT  2.30  p.m. 


S  5  &  6 


Expert  :  M,  ..  H.  FABRE 

On  view  :  Wednesday  December  7th  -  from  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

and  from  9  p.m.  to  11  p.m. 
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MANET  AND  THE 
HENPECKED  HUSBAND 


Fernand  Rarn)il  aci-iuiied  a  min- 
uscule niche  in  the  histiiry  oi  art 
when  the  courtesan  Mery  L.ui- 
rent    took    him    to    Edouard 
Manet's  studio  in  Pans,  on  the 
rue  d'Amsterdam,  in  187^^.  Since 
his  death,  a  century  ai^o,  Manet 
has  come  to  occupy  something 
larger  than  a  niche;  he  is  the  sub-    ! 
ject  ot  a  great  exhibition  that    3 
opened  September  10  at  the  Met-    ^' 
ropolitan  Museum  ot  Art,   in    ^ 
New   York.    It    is  a   somewhat    : 
smaller  version  ot  the  siiow  that    : 
drew  thousands  to  the  Grand 
Palais  in  Paris  earlier  this  year. 

Barroil's  claim  to  tame  is  his 
avant-garde,  though  seemingU' 
indecisive,  taste,  tor  the  art-buy- 
ing public  was  largely  united  in 
its  disapproval  ot  Manet's  work — 
marked  by  such  scandalous  can- 
vases as  Olympia,  Le  Dejeuner  sur 
I'Herbe,  and  Nana — and  he  had 
only  limited  access  to  otticial 
sales  channels.  He  relied  on 
friends  like  Laurent  to  bring  po- 
tential buyers  to  his  studk).  Sales 
were  tor  cash  and  Manet  kept  an 
account  ot  them.  Barroil  appears  Above, 
twice  in  that  ledger.  original 

We  know  nothing  more  about 
him  than  that  he  was  from  Marseilles  and 
was  the  owner  ot  two  important  and  bat- 
tling Manet  paintings  that  cast  a  clear 
light  on  the  artist's  working  methods. 
They  rew.il  the  tact  that  Manet  ruthlessly 
chopped  (literally)  and  changed  his  work 
according  to  that  powertul  inner  aesthetic 
th.it  made  bun  one  ol  the  great  masters. 

B.irroil  paid  Vianet  I, SCO  tVancs  lor  The 
Waitress,  alsd  known  as  C'mnci  n\  a  iUife- 
Cojiccrt,  which  now  belongs  to  London's 
National  (ialkry  (and  is  not  in  the  New 
York  show).  The  Jeu  de  Paiiir.-.  ,  in  Paris, 
has  a  very  similar,  .ind  iMnbabU  later, 
Manet  painting  of  tin  s.une  iimdel  -(  Inl 
Serx'innBeer --.\n  arti:iai\vi\  l^u.X'.  )m  wait 
ressser\'ing  up  two  heeis  m  .i  i^rciwdej  .,ite. 
It  can  be  seen  at  the  Mrirop; >li!,in. 
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eft:  At  the  Cafe.  Right;  The  Waitress.  Beli 
canvas — deletions  in  pink,  adilitions  in  yelhnv. 

Howe\'er,  Barroil  soon  returned  to 
Manet's  stui^lio,  asking  to  exchange  bis 
painting  tor  another  For  an  addition. il 
1,000  trancs  (Barroil  was  pa\ing  i.learl\' tor 
his  change  ot  mind),  M.met  sold  him  Al 
the  C((/c,  a  painting  ot  a  tew  people  taking 
their  ease  m  a  Pans  cate.  It  is  now  in  the 
Oskar  Reinhart  C.'ollection  at  Winferthut, 
in  Switzerlantl. 

At  this  point,  B.irroil  i.lis.ippc.irs  trom 
history,  but  the  extr.iordin.iry  thing  is 
tb.it,  though  be  probably  never  kneu'  it, 
both  p.iintmgs  he  bought  h.Kl  origin. illy 
been  p.irts  ot  one  larger  can\Ms.  No  .irtist 
of  Miinei'sc.iliber  is  easily  satisfie^l  with  bis 
work,  aixl  he  was  harder  to  please  th.m 
many,  lie  needed  ixty-odd  sittings  to 
complete-  his  f. inn  HI    .  *■  Boji  Boek  .ind  dis- 


c.u\lei.i  sewn  or  eight  cinvases 
before  bis  Pdiirciit  of  \1.  AiUorim 
Proust  came  right. 

There  has  long  been  con- 
lecture  .imong  experts  about  the 
telation  between  At  the  Cafe  and 
The  Waitress.  It  ended  a  year  ago. 
1  ^u  id  Bomtord,  a  staff  restorer  at 
the  National  Gallery,  was  puzzled 
by  a  line,  marking  a  change  ot 
tone,  that  runs  ditwn  the  pipe 
smoker's  smock  in  their  painting. 
,\-r,iy  checks  showwl  a  join  be- 
tween twi)  sep. irate  pieces  ot  can- 
\'as.  They  also  showed  a  rectangle 
of  pale  blue  in  the  backgn)und — 
painted  oN'er  by  Manet — that  was 
temptmgK'  like  the  backgrounel 
color  m  At  the  i'afe. 

.Armed  with  charts,  measure- 
ments, ,ind  photographs,  he  and 
Michael  Wilson,  the  keeper  ot 
French  paintings,  went  to  Swit- 
zerland to  examine  At  the  i\ife  at 
hrst  h.in^l.  Ini^lisputably,  the  two 
paintings  had  once  been  one. 
From  a  large  canvas  entitled 
L'aje'Conceri  de  Reichshofferi, 
Manet  chopped  off  what  we 
knov\'  as  The  Wciitrcss,  adding  a 
section  ttill-length  on  its  right 
side.  To  improve  the  proportions 
of  .At  the  iAife,  he  cut  ,i  chunk  off  the  top 
ani.1  trimmed  its  bottom.  The  disparity  in 
tonal  gradations  in  the  two  paintings  is 
perplexing,  but  it  can  perhaps  be  ac- 
countei.1  for  by  discolored  varnishes. 

Making  two  canvases  out  lit  one  ptotited 
Manet  little.  Both  The  Waitress  and  the 
Jeu  de  Paume's  Cjir/  Scrrnig  Beer  were  still 
in  his  studio  when  be  died,  on  .April  30, 
IMiS'i,  ten  1.1. i\s  .ifter  the  amput.ition  ot  bis 
left  leg.  He  was  htty-one. 

But  why  had  Barroil  insisted  on  ex- 
changing The  W'liitu'ss  for  At  the  Cci/c  in 
the  first  pl.ice.'  Alas,  bis  wife  didn't  like  it. 
— Danny  Halperm 

Danny  Halperni  is  an  editor  of  tl\e  London 
Telegraph  Sunday  Magazine. 
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THE  BRITISH 
ADDRESS  BOOK 


NORMAN  ADAMS 

8-10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge, 
Lx)ndon  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  18th-century  English  Furniture 
and  Works  of  Art 

ARENSKl 

29-31  George  Street, 
Loridon  wih  5PE 
Tel:  01-486  0678 

Glass,  paintings,  fine  antique 
furniture,  bronzes,  objects  d'art, 
clocks  ar\d  Faberge,  papier  mdche, 
with  the  accent  on  the  finest  works  of 
art  of  the  1 9th  century. 

BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
EXPORTERS  LTD. 

Queen  Elizabeth  Avenue, 
Burgess  Hill,  West  Sussex, 
RHI5  9RX. 
Tel;  (04446)  45577 
Telex:  87688 

Suppliers  of  containers  of  fine  antique 
furniture  and  decorative  accessories 
from  $12500.  Full  nwrxey  back 
guarantee  if  r\ot  completely  satisfied. 
Also  suppliers  of  Wnoton  desks. 

P.  &  D.  COLNAGHI 
&  CO.  LTD. 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings, 
European  Sculpture,  Furniture  and 
works  of  Art. 

CRANE  GALLERY 

171a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor), 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2464 

English  country  furniture,  folk  art 

and  "Americana",  quilts,  decoys, 

paintings. 

Daily  10-6,  Saturdays  10-4 

T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD. 

282  North  End  Road,  Fulham, 
London  sw6  inh 
Tel:  01-385  1375/7 

Fine  and  exterxsive  stocks  of  1 8th  and 
early  1 9th  century  English  furniture, 
carved  wood  and  marble 
chimney  pieces,  garden  orrwanents  and 
figures.  Antique  oak  and  pine 
panelling  supplied  and  fixed. 

OWEN  EDGAR  GALLERY 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  Belgravia, 
London  swix  8jl 
Tel:  01-235 


Important  I8th  and  I9th  Century 

Paintings. 

Specialising  in  major  Victorian  works 

EYRE  &  HOBHOUSE  LTD. 

39  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6df 

European  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century  artists  working  in  the  Middle 
East,  India,  Africa,  South  East  Asia, 
Chirui  and  the  West  Iruiies. 


FINE  ART  SOCIETY 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5116 

British  An  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries,  Paintings,  Watercolours, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture  and 
Decorative  Arts 

HALCYON  DAYS  LTD. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London  wiy  iaa 
Tel:  01-629  8811 

English  antiques:  1 8th  centtiry 
enamels,  treen,  papier  mdche,  tole  and 
objects  of  vertu.  Halcyon  Days  also 
specialize  in  fine  modem  enamels; 
boxes  and  small  objects;  thirteen  years 
ago  they  revived  the  English  crafi  of 
enamelling  on  copper  in  Bilston,  the 
traditional  centre  in  Georgian  times. 

M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Stedham  Place, 

New  Oxford  Street,  London  wcia  ihu 

Teh  01-636  2121 

Fine  i  8th  century  English  Furniture 
and  Works  of  Art 

W.  R.  HARVEY  &  CO. 
(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road, 
London  nwi  8an 
Tel:  01-485  1504 

Fine  1 7th  to  early  1 9th  century 
furniture,  clocks  and  Works  of  Art. 
Services  valuations  arid  restorations. 

HAZLITT,  GOODEN 
&  FOX  LTD. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

SWIY  6bb 

Tel:  01-930  6422/6821 

English  18th  and  19th  century 
paintings  and  drawings.  Italian 
baroque  and  roccoco  paintings.  Frerich 
1 9th  century  paintings  an<i  drawings 

lONA  ANTIQUES 

Stand  130, 

Gray's  Antique  Market, 
58  Davies  Street, 
London  wiy  ifh 
Tel:  01-499  2386 
Cables:  lona,  London  w8 

Largest  selection  of  I9th  ceniury 
primitive  animal  portraits  in  England. 
Illustrated  catalogue  available. 

ALAN  JACOBS 

8  CHike  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swi 
Tel;  01-930  3709 

Specialising  in  1 7th  century  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Old  Master  Paintings. 

MARLBOROUGH  FINE  ART 
(LONDON)  LTD. 

6  Albemarle  Stteet, 

London  wix  3HF 

Tel:  01-629  5161  Telex:  266259 

Fine  impressionist  and  20th  century 
Paintings.  Drawings  and  Sculpture. 
Graphics  o.nd  Photographs  by  leading 
20th  cennir^i  Artists 


I.  FREEMAN  &  SON, 
SIMON  KAYE  LTD 

18  Dovei  Stteet,  Piccadilly, 

London  wix  3PB 

Tel;  0M93  7658  &  01-491  7513 

Antique  silver,  Old  Sheffield  Plate, 

Antique  Medical  Instruments. 

and  in  New  York 

1.  Freeman  &  Son  Inc. 

12  E.  52nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

10022 

Tel;  (212)  759-6900 

Antique  English  and  American  silver, 
Old  Sheffield  Plate,  Victorian  Plate, 
Antique  China. 

NOORTMAN  &  BROD 
LIMITED 

24  St.  James's  Street, 

London  SWI  A  I  HA 

and  8  Bury  Street,  London  swiy  6ab 

Also  in  Maastricht,  Holland  and 

New  York 

Tel:  01-839  3871  and  01-839  2606 

Telex;  915570 

Old  Master  Paintings,  French  19th 
Century  and  Impressionist  Paintings, 
Watercolours  and  Drawings,  English 
Paintings  and  Watercolours. 

PARKER  GALLERY  (Estb.  1750) 

12a-12b  Berkeley  Street, 
London  wix  5 ad 
(opposite  Mayfair  Hotel) 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Morine,  Military,  Topographical  arul 
Sporting  Paintings,  Prints  arvi 
Watercolours,  Old  Maps,  Ship  Models 
and  Curios 

PAWSEY  &  PAYNE 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6qb 
Tel:  01-930  4221 

Fine  English  paintings, 
Watercolours  and  Engravings. 

PICCADILLY  GALLERY 

16a  Cofk  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters, 
International  Symbolist,  Jugenstil 
Works,  Museum  quality,  British  and 
Continental  Drawings 

PLAZZOTTA  STUDIO 

22  Cathcart  Road, 
London,  swio  9NN. 
Tel:  01-352  7493 

Bron<e  sculptures,  etchings  and 
medallions  by  the  late  Enzo  Plazzotta. 
Weekdays  10-5. 30pm.  Illustrated 
available. 


G.  T.  RATCLIFF  LTD. 

Outwards  Hall,  Kelvedon, 

Essex  cm8  3HB 

Tel:  0376-70234  Telex;  987748 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 

Also  at; 

26  Grand  Rue,  1260  Nyon, 

Switzerland. 

Tel:  (022)  61  14  41  Telex;  27100 

FRANK  T.  SABIN  LTD. 

4  New  Bond  Stteet,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553  and  01-499  5487 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and 
Fine  Antiquarian  Prints 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

5-7  King  Stteet,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6qs 
Tel:  01-930  7888  Telex:  916711 
Cables:  Spink  London  wi 

English  Paintings  and  Watercoburs; 
Silver  and  Jewellery;  Oriental,  South 
East  Asian  and  Islamic  Art;  Antique 
Paperweights;  Coins,  ancient  and 
modern;  Medals,  Orders  and 
Decoration. 

STAIR  &  COMPANY 

120  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5BH 
Tel:  01-499  1784/1785 
In  USA:  59  E.  57th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10022  and  in 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Fine  J  8th  century  English  Furniture, 
Works  of  Art,  and  Chinese  Export 
Porcelain. 

JOHNNY  VAN  HAEFTEN 

13  Duke  Stteet,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6db 
Tel;  01-930  3062 

Old  Master  Paintings,  principally  of 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools 

WHITFORD  &  HUGHES 

6  Duke  Stteet, 

St.  James's  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  5577 

Late  1 9th  and  early  20th  century 
Paintings,  specialising  in  Symbolist, 
Secessionist,  Belle  Epoque,  Orientalist, 
Exotic,  Post-lmpresionist,  Salon  arul 
Academics 

WILDENSTEIN  &  CO.  LTD. 

147  New  Bond  Stteet,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602 

Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 

Telex;  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist 

Paintings  and  Drawings 

TEMPLE  WILLIAMS 

34  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington, 
London  w8  6as 
Tel:  01-937  4677 
Stock  in  Store.  Active  in  locating 
unusual  fine  pieces  of  Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art  for  the  Grosvenor 
House  and  Burlington  Fairs. 
Valuations  and  Enquiries  welcomed. 

CHRISTOPHER  WOOD 
GALLERY 

15  Motcomb  Stteet,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  9141/2 

Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and 

watercolours,  sculpture,  I9th  aryi 

20th  century  ceramics  and 

photography 

If  you  are  interested  in  appearing 
in  our  Address  Book  and  would 
like  further  details  please  contact 
Geraldine  Conneely  on  01-439 
7144 
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SPECIALIST  SUPPLIERS  &  CRAFTSMEN 
INTERIOR  DESIGN  &  DECORATION 


ASPREY  INTERIORS  LTD." 

105-16'-'  New  Bond  Street,  London 

WIY  OAR 

Tel;  01-62'' 2tiOS 

Fine  tnuiitioJUil  and  omicmponiry 

interior  deiii;?\  execmed  to  the  highest 

quality.  Domestic  and  overseas 

residential  and  top  level  eommereial 

jnoieas 

CHINA 

Thomas  Goode  &  Co  (London) 

Ltd.,- 

19  South  Audley  Street,  London 

WIY  6bn 

Teh  01-499  2823 

Magnificent  showroonxs  filled  uit/i  fine 

china,  crystal  giois.  silver,  antiques, 

fiimiture,  chandeliers  and  lamps. 

Cresting  and  glass  engraving  a 

speciality. 

DESIGN  DIRECTION  JEAN  B 
LTD.- 

^"^8  King'i  Ro.id,  London  sw3 
Tel:  01-351  3298/9 

Interior  Design  -  Residential  plus 
Commercial.  Supply  of  fiirmshings. 
fabrics,  wallpaper,  carpet,  furttiture. 
Diimestic  and  contract.  Free 
consnltancN'  in  our  sfiouToom, 


ENGLISH  OAK 
REPRODUCTION  FURNITURE 

Tudor  Oak  (Kent)  Ltd., 
Bakers  Cross,  Cranbrook,  Kent 
Tel:  0580  712465 

Tof>  quality  solid  English  oak  fitmiture 
made  in  the  traditioiuil  1 6th,   1 7tli  anA 
early  18th  century  styles.  Dining 
room,  occasional,  bedroom  furniture 
including  Four  Poster  beds.  Fully 
distressed  antique  finish.  Specialist 
refectory  tables  made  /rom  antique 
oak. 

FRAYLAND  INTERIORS  LTD. 

1 1 1  Power  Road,  London  W4  5py 
Tel- 01  •'-'95  4753  Telex:  8814385 
FRALNDG 

liilenuwional  mterior  design, 
decoration,  re/urMshment  and 
restoration  of  period  huiliiings, 
chateaux,  palaces  and  luxury 
apartments. 

CHARLES  HAMMOND  LTD.' 

165  Sloane  Street,  London  swix  9QE 
Tel:  01-235  2151  Telex:  917976 

Classical  interior  design  and  decoration 
and  contract  service.  L'Kand  overseoi. 
Exclusive  English  chintzes  and  linens. 
handmade  uf)holster\. 


HAND-CRAFTED 
BATHROOMS 

S.  PolUack  Limited, 
Malton,  North  Yorkshire 
YO17  9HQ 

Tel:  0653  5331 
Telex.  57946  Polly  G 

S.  PoUiack  Limited, 
Goldhawk  Industrial  Estate, 
Brackenbury  Road,  London 

w6  OBA 

Tel:  01-743  2461 
Telex.  57946  POLLY  G 
Mal<ers  of  excluiive  har\d-deccnated 
bathrooms.  These  are  prepared  in 
either  our  oum  design  or  we  can  follow 
the  u^hims  and  desires  of  Interior 
Decorators. 

JAMANDIC  LTD.' 

22  Bridge  Street  Row,  Chester 

CHI    INN 

Tel;  0244  312822 
Interior  Designers.  Decorators  and 
Contract  Furnishers.  Fabrics, 
Wallpapers,  Lighting  and  Furniture. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Prudence  Cuming  Associates  Ltd. , 
36  Dover  Street,  London 

WIX  3RB 

Teh  01-629  6430 

Fine  Art  photographers.  Our  studio  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  London 
Art  trade.  Commissioris  urviertaken 
anywhere  in  England  or  abroad. 


REMOVALS  &  SHIPPING 

Michael  Davis  Shipping  Ltd. , " 
1 1 1  Mortlake  Road,  Kew, 
London  Twp  4AU  England 
TeL  01-876  0434 
Telex:    928696 

and 

Michael  Davis  (Shipping)  Corp., 

29E,  61st  Street,  New  York,  NY 

10021,  USA. 

Tel:  Toll-free  800-227  7212  except 

in  NY   (212)832  3655 

Telex.  645360. 

The  leading  specialists  for  shipbing  and 

bacldng  fine  art,  antiques,  ana 

housek)ld  rerruival  services  anywhere 

in  the  USA  or  abroad.  Storage  and  a!&. 

allied  services  available. 

Passport  Export  Services  Ltd. 

29  E.  61st  Street,  New  York, 

NY  10021,  USA. 

Tel:  Toll-free  800-227  7212  except 

in  NY  (212)  832  3661 

The  International  Buying  Card.  A 

complete  Buying  and  Shipping  Service 

for  the  Antrque  Dealer  and  Collector. 

SC ARISBRICK  &  BATE  LTD.  * 

1 1 1  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  2043 

Fully  comprehensife  interior  design  and 
decoration  service  available  with  a  large 
choice  of  international  fabrics  and 
icallpapers.  Specialists  in  historic 
hulding  restoration  to  include  structure 
and  furnishings. 
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Henredon.  For  those  who  value  excellence. 


Henredon's  Aston  Court  collection  includes  some  of  the  finest    . 
18th  century  reproductions  made  today.  Derived  primarily  from. the 
Georgian  period,  the  designs  are  faithful  to  the  originals 
'  with  authentic  inlays,  carvings,  rare  woods  and  finishes. 
'  lb  explore  this  treasury  of  living^ining  and  bedroom  furniture, 
we  invite  you  to  send  $5.00Mr^the  Aston  Court  catalog. 
Henredon,  Dept.  C$13,   i     i  I 

Morganton,NC 28655,    HPHrPnOr 
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Extra  (lal  quartz  movement  water  resistant,  gents  -and  lad.es  exclusive  creations  produced  i 
various  executions 


fiOO  Madison  Ave 
NYC  10022 
(212) 758-3265 


Bal  Harbour  Shops 
9700  Collins  Ave 
Bal  Harbour, 
Florida  33154 
(305)866-4312 
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Oh,  just  tell  him  if s  Stitik)^  his  old  college  roommate!' 


O  ONEIDA 


The  silver  cube.  Our  silversmiths'  mark  of  excellence. 

Shown:  Counters  tray  in  silverplate  from  the  Webster  Wilcox  Collection.  Complete  selections  at  fine  stores. 
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TJje  tieu'  Mercedes-Benz  380  SE.  With  /^  j.«  /w?-  ugni  ({iioygcLsoluie  V-.S,  sophisticated  fully  imiepetukmt  susjX 


The  performance 

renaissance  accelerates: 

introducing  the  new 

Mercedes-Benz 

380  SE  Sedan. 


THE  NEW  380 SE  joins  the 
Mercedes-Benz  line  at  a  most 
propitious  moment- just  as 
America  rekindles  its  appetite 
for  mightih'  responsive 
automobiles. 

An  automobile  more 
likely  to  satish'  that  appetite  is 
difficult  to  conceive. 

The  380  SE  is.  in  a  word, 
potent.  It  combines  a  3.8-liter 
gasoline  V-8  engine  with  a 
3,685-lb.  curb  weight,  creating 
a  ratio  of  power  to  weight 
conduci\'e  to  formidable  o\'er- 
the-road  perf(  )rmance. 

As  invigorating  as  the 
380SEs  turbine-smooth  accel- 
eration is  its  willing  throttle 
response  at  almost  any  speed. 
Power  resen'es  seldom  feel 
less  than  massive.  Yet  in  stop- 
and-go  urban  traffic,  the 
Mercedes-Benz  380 SE  feels  as 
J<  iciie  as  the  proxcrbial  lamb. 


This  robust  V-8  engine  is  testi- 
mony to  how  far  Mercedes- 
Benz  has  advanced  perfor- 
mance-engine technolc  )g\- 
since  the  age  of  the  ca,st-iron 
behemoths. 

A  LIGHTWEIGHT  V-8 

For  example,  the  block  itself 
is  one  of  numerous  engine 
comi:)onents  fabricated  in 
alu))U)iii)}i  <r///o)'-making  this 
\'-S  as  notable  for  the  weight  it 
saves  as  for  the  power  it 
generates. 

It  is  meanwhile  as  resis- 
tant to  heat,  \'ibration  and  wear 
as  a  conventional  iron-block 
V-8.  Note  that  the  pi.stons  ride 
on  alinder  walls  ha\'ing  a  sil- 
icon surface-a  substance  so 
hard  that  it  must  be  machined 
by  diamond-tipped  tools. 

Mercedes-Benz  engineers 
introduced  fuel  injection  to 


passenger  cars.  In  the  380 S 
fuel  is  metered  to  the  qdinc 
by  a  sophisticated  third-gen 
ation  (].I.S.  continuous  injec 
tion  SN'stem. 

Power  flows  to  the  rea 
wheels  through  a  crisp-shif 
four-speed  torque  converte 
automatic  transmission. 

The  380SE's  performa 
is  maximized  by  its  extrem( 
low  wind  resistance.  (Why 
tie  the  wind,  when  you  can 
wit  it?)  Its  0.37  aerodynamic 
Cd  comes  within  a  whisker 
the  most  ballyhooed  aero- 
dynamic .sensations  of  the  c 

RESPONSIBLE 
ROADHOLDING 

The  380 SEs  forged  light-al 
wheels  are  the  most  \'isibk 
elements  of  a  suspension  s 
tem  set  up  for  determined 
dri\'ing. 

Mercedes-Benz  believ 
that  a  performance  automc 
that  was  all  speed  and  no  fi 
dling  would  be  an  act  of  en 
neering  irresponsibility'.  Tf 
you  may  be  as  taken  with  tl 
380 SEs  roadholding  as  wit 
its  power 

You  may  be  ecjualh'  ta 
by  its  .steering  precision.  A 
power-assisted  recirculatin 
ball  steering  system  lets  yo 
guide  this  substantial  macfi 
with  pinpoint  accunicy  No 
luxur\'-car  sp(,)nginess. 
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( heel  disc  brakes,  this  is  otw perfomuiJice  sedan  tneant  to  go,  to  handle,  and  to  stop. 


;|!imobiles  built  to  move  this 
^1  should  also  be  built  to 
:;  with  equal  responsive- 
i  .  The  380  SE  is  engineered 
jpp  with  the  power  of  four 
i  brakes.  Total  swept  brake 
■( :  456  square  inches. 

'  ^AFTSMANSHIP  LIVES 

1:  cabin  accommodates  five 
2'Ons  within  93.6  cubic  feet 


of  volume.  Their  comfort  is 
further  enhanced  by  an  array 
of  electric,  electronic  and 
other  amenities.  Especially  in- 
genious are  the  10-way  electric 
adjustment  controls  for  each 
front  seat-activated  by  a  tin\' 
facsimile  of  a  seat. 

The  380  SE  confirms, 
among  other  truths,  that  pa- 
tientlv  crcifted  automobiles  are 


still  being  produced  in  the 
1980s.  It  is  an  example  of  con- 
summate workmanship-from 
the  precise  fit  of  every  panel  to 
its  hand-finished  Zebrano 
wood  interior  trim. 

Mercedes-Benz  wants 
your  380  SE  to  be  as  pleasur- 
able to  own  as  it  is  to  drive. 
One  proof  of  this  is  a  new 
48-month-or-50,000-mile 
limited  warrant)^* 

RESAI.E  PERFORMANCE 
Mercedes-Benz  automobiles 
have  been  shown,  year  after 
year  after  )'ear,  to  retain  a  high 
percentage  of  their  original 
value.  This  performance  can 
be  as  reassuring,  in  its  way,  as 
the  380 SEs  over-the-road 
performance. 

The  ultimate  380  SE  acco- 
lade may  have  been  voiced  by 
the  Editor  of  Car  and  Driller, 
in  a  recent  surve)'  of  Americas 
most  desirable  automobiles: 
"There  is  nothing  like  a  big 
Mercedes  V-8.  Nothing.  It  is  a 
car  that  is  simultaneously  fun 
to  drive,  strong  as  a  D-8  Cat, 
and  luxurious  enough  for  all 
but  the  irresponsibly  sybaritic'' 


V>^) 


Engioeered  like  no  other 
car  in  the  world 
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A  Lovely  George  111  Reproduttion  Bowfront 
Chest  of  4  Graduated  Drawers  made  in  England 
of  Finely  Figured  Mahogany  and  Hand  Finisned  to  a 
Luxurious  Brown  Colour  The  Top  and  Drawer  Fronts 
are  Crossbanded  and  Inlaid  with  Satinwood  37"W  x  20'/;  "Dx  32"H 
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AmrricaV  mosi  distinguished  wholesale  source  for   Fine  English   Furniture 

305  East  63rd  Street,  New  York  10021  /  Telephone:  212—355-1335 

Sole  American  di$lribulor$  for  Norfolk  Artlique  Company 

in  Dallas  Gerald  Hargett,  Inc  ,  350  Dallas  Design  Center 
In  Houslor!  (ierald  flargelt.  Inc..  5120  Woodway 
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The  Piaget  Polo. 
The  worldls  Ultimate  Sportswatch 

for  him  or  her. 


This  is  a  rugged  yet  unmistaltably 
elegant  timepiece.  The  bracelet  is  hand- 
carved,  link-by-link,  from  a  solid  block 
of  18K  gold;  each  link  is  individual  !y 
attached  by  a  tiny  gold  screw.Thf  risnii 
is  a  new  dimension  in  flexibility. The 
matching  case  is  sculpted  by  h'jnd  in 


La  Cote -aux- Fees,  Switzerland. 

Inside  is  a  precise,  thin,  electronic 
quartz  movement  that  never  needs  wind- 
ing. The  mail's  watch  is  a  total  of  136 
grams  of  18K  gold;  the  woman's,  91 
grams.  It  is  v/ater- resistant.  And  shock- 
resistant.  Y<)u  never  have  to  take  it  off. 


''?  eiX^ie  tf/ 
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Los  Angeles  •  Beverly  Hills  •  La  Jolla 

Palm  Springs  .  Phoenix 

Seattle  •  San  Francisco  •  Chicago 

Inquiries  to:  3240  Wilshire  Boulevard, 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90010  •  213/385-3907 
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For  individuals  who 

demand  superior  asset  management, 

Chase  Private  Banking. 


Chase  Private  Banking  exisi 
sively  to  help  individuals  with  sul' 
assets  manage  and  increase  their 

To  accomphsh  this  requires 
only  the  personalized  services  ot 
advisor  or  banker,  but  the  expert 
specialists  in  such  areas  as  taxes, 
ing,  investments,  estates  and  trus 


l«K3Th.(;iis>.  M  , 


■  l-ji.k   N  A.,Miiiil,.i  KDIC 


i;  vith  a  complete  understanding  of 
r  lances,  we  will  chart  the  approach 
-  '  management  that  will  best  help 

ain  your  goals. 

appropriate,  we  will  willingly 
1^  ith  your  attorney,  broker,  ac- 

Mt  or  other  financial  advisors. 
•I  T  case,  the  inevitable  result  is 


not  only  access  to  a  broader  spectrum  of 
experts,  but  also  more  balanced  and 
sounder  recommendations  than  even  the 
most  astute  experts  acting  individually 
could  possibly  offer.  Yet,  you  wdl  be  assured 
of  personalized  attention  and  mdividuahzed 
services  for  all  your  financial  needs. 

Because  your  Chase  Private  Banker,  a 


discreet  professional,  is  carefully  select- 
ed to  serve  a  limited  number  of  clients. 

If  you  have  assets  valued  upward  of 
$500,000  and  demand  superior  manage- 
ment, a  private  meeting  with  us  v/ill 
demonstrate  how  we  can  put  the  re- 
sources of  Chase  to  work  for  you.  Please 
call  (212)  730-3081. 

Chase  Private  Banking 


he  1984  OSritinental. 
ileekerr  more  luxurious. 


The  new  1984  Continental  is  both 
appealing  to  the  eye  and  efficient  at 
nnoving  through  the  air.  The  reason  is 
its  new,  subtly  changed  design  which 
gives  it  a  sleeker  appearance. 

Inside,  the  new  Continental  interiors 
are  accented  with  trim  of  real  wood. 
They  also  offer  new  driver 
conveniences  such  as  a  new 
overhead  console  that  holds  warning 
lights  as  well  as  courtesy  reading 
lamps.  And  rear-seat  passengers 
will  appreciate  the  special  air  and 
heat  duct  directed  to  the  rear 
compartment. 

But,  unquestionably  the  major  news 
about  this  new  car  is  its  electronically 
controlled  air  suspension.  This 
unique  suspension  system 
automatically  levels  the  car,  both  front 
to  rear  and  side  to  side.  So  even  if 
the  new  Continental  is  loaded  to 
capacity  with  passengers  and  luggage, 
it  will  remain  level.  And  you'll  enjoy  a 
combination  of  riding  comfort  and 
precise  handling  that's  reassuringly 
consistent. 

As  for  power,  there's  a  / 

highly  responsive  5.0  liter  / 

V-8  with  Electronic  Fuel 
Injection.  J 

Or  a  European- 
designed  2.4  liter 
turbocharged  diesel. 

'^1984Continent|" 
j.rdm  Lincoln-makers. , 
highest  quality  luxury  cai 
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BV  APl>OiNTMENT 
AjVfllQUl'  DEAUB 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
aiZABETK  THE 
QUEEN       MOTHER 


BV   APPOINTMENT 

ANTIQUE     DEALER 

TO  THE  LATE 

QllEEN  MARY 
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Commonwealth  Silver  Porringer  and  Cover,  maker  AM  (probably  Andrew  Moore, 

see  Jackson,  page  129),  London,  1657, 

Height:  5J5  inches  (to  top  of  ring  finial)        Weight:  22.60  ounces 

From  our  Colkction  oj  XVIIth  century  English  Silver 


\H:U'.aHon'i  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 

'      ,     Telegraphic  Address  "Euclase  London  W.l" 


^fie  "Encfianted  ^Porcelain  of  Ireland 
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Over  125  y^flr^  ago,  near  the  Village  of  l^elleek,  a  clay  deposit  was  discovered 

to  fmve  properties  that  were  remarkable,  ij  not  magical. 
n^oday,  as  then,  the  world  is  laced  with  the  rare  beauty  of'T^elleek  parian  china. 

'from  the 'Baskets  oJ'"BelleeKColJec!ion,  suggested  retail  price,  from  Sj^i^to  $!;ooo. 


I  Cdapin  'Rou:< 


■\j>  'Pine 'Brook,  SN.J.  o^o^S  •  (201)  SSi-o^oj 


Stainless  steel  and  18  Kt.  gold.  Versatile,  thin,  elegant.  Extremely  accurate,  very  Swiss. 
Five  year  international  warranty.  Intelligently  priced  at  $825  and  $1075. 


Bailey  Banks &Biddle 

W'niLl  RninicnrJ  lcurl<r\nuclSi2 

I'luLiilclphij  ■  (2/5)  ^(•,4-(',2()(l  ■  Pittshiiii^h  ■  W^islnni^Ui)!,  D.C.  ■  AtLvitd  ■  Chicay^n  ■  Clhirhttc 
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MY  EYE 


by  Thomas  Moving 


A  Personal  Cinematheque 


Over  the  years  I've  been  compiling  dream — but  serious — lists  of 
the  finer  things  in  life:  works  of  art  I  want  to  own  or  see;  exotic, 
fabulous  places  around  the  world  I  yearn  to  visit;  restaurants  to 


feast  in  and  legendary  wines  to  drink;  music  to  hear;  fascinating 
people  to  meet  and  converse  with;  equipment  to  deposit  in  my 
electronic  larder.  And,  most  recently,  I've  been  compiling  the 
index  for  a  library  of  the  most  exciting,  moving,  entertaining, 
memorable,  invigorating,  uproarious,  thought-provoking  mov- 
ies ever  made.  With  the  help  of  some  like-minded  cineastes, 
then,  1  present  a  list  of  the  101  films  I'd  most  like  to  find  nestling 
under  the  tree. 


Adam's  Rib.  Defendant 
Judy  Holliday  drives  a  murder- 
ously funny  wedge  between 
attorneys  Hepburn  and  Tracy. 

The  African  Queen. 
Thrills!  Humor!  Tenderness! 
Love! 


All  about  Eve.  Perfect  por- 
trayal of  the  bitchy  buzzing  in 
the  Broadway  hive. 

All  Quiet  on  the  Western 
Front.  Lew  Ayres  reaches  out 
to  touch  the  butterfly;  screen 
pacifism  has  never  been  more 
eloquent. 

All  the  King's  Men.  Best 

film  on  politics  ever  made. 

Huey  Long,  thinly  disguised, 

comes  through  as  big  as  life. 

/     Around  the  World  in 

M  Eighty  Days.  The  only  truly 

\great  multistat  adventure  ex- 

\ttavaganza. 

The  Asphalt  Jungle.  The 
most  riveting  jewel  heist 
ever — and  one  of  Holly- 
wood's earliest  glimpses  of  the 
gorgeous  Marilyn  Monroe. 

The  Bad  and  the  Beautiful. 
Kirk  Douglas  is  perfect  as  the 
nostril-flaring  S.O.  B.  pro- 
ducer; so  is  Lana  Turner,  as 
the  screen  dish. 

Battleground.  Not  even  the 
Gl  humor  eases  the  cruel  ag 
ony  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
Beau  Geste.  Weak  men 
strong  men,  idealism,  sav 
agery.  And  Fort  Zinderneuf  i 
absolutely  dazzling. 

Ben-Hur.  1  could  do  with- 
out the  incense,  hut  for  me 
there  has  never  been  an 
action  sequence  to  top  the 
chariot  race. 


The  Best  Years  of  Our 
Lives.  When  the  boys  come 
home  from  the  Big  One  on 
that  wave  of  patriotism,  1 
stand  up  and  cheer. 

The  Blue  Angel.  Marlene 
puts  on  her  top  hat,  arches  her 
eyebrow,  flashes  some  leg, 
and  1  fall  in  love  .  .  .  again. 

Bonnie  and  Clyde.  The 
wild  ride  to  that  slow-motion 
dance  on  the  killing  ground.  1 
don't  want  to  watch,  but  I 
have  to. 

Born  Yesterday.  Under  the 
aegis  of  jaded  reporter 
Holden,  Judy  Holliday  dis- 
covers it  all,  even  "a  cartel!" 

Brief  Encounter.  Trevor 
Howard  and  Celia  Johnson, 
each  unhappily  married  to 
someone  else,  fall  passion- 
ately in  love  but  nobly  return 
to  their  responsibilities,  and  it 
breaks  your  heart. 


The  Bridge  on  the  River 
Kwai.  The  madness  of  war. 
"British  prisoners,  be  happy  in 
your  work!" 

Butch  Cassidy  and  the 
Sundance  Kid.  1  say  the  boys 
make  it  out  ot  there  alive. 

Cabaret.  Joel  Grey,  the 
most  charming  cobra  ever  to 
sway  to  music. 

Casablanca.  I  cry  every  time 
they  sing  "La  Marseillaise" 
and  cheer  when  they  crush 
the  Nazis.  Best  line?  "Round 
up  the  usual  suspects." 

Chinatown.  A  tine,  nasty 
private-eye  thriller,  laced 
with  surrealism. 

Citizen  Kane.  The  flawed 
but  still  fabulous  saga  of  an 
empire  builder. 

Dark  Victory.  Bette  Davis 
was  never  finer  than  she  is 
here,  as  a  spoiled  socialite 
who  turns  saint. 


,N  Bringing  Up  Baby.  Ce 

Vfal  screwball  stuff,  especially 
When  Kate  and  Gary  stalk 
leopards  in  Connecticut. 


Pi 

i 


David  Copperfield.  Pro- 
tean, fast-moving,  emo- 
tional—  what  Dickens  is  all 
about;  and  W.  C.  Fields  is 
the  classic  Micawber. 

Dr.  Strangelove.  Peter 
Sellers  crams  in  three  ot  his 
funniest  (and  scariest)  per- 
formances ever.  Timeless! 
'i  Doctor  Zhivago.  Sweep. 
Beauty.  Romance.  Sadness. 

East  of  Eden.  Cult  hero 
Limes  Dean,  misunderstood 
in  Steinbeck  country. 

From  Here  to  Eternity. 
ijfippmg  dranui  in  the  peace- 


time army,  with  a  brilliant 
Montgomery  Glift  and  a  spec- 
tacular Frank  Sinatra  (who 
walked  off  with  an  Oscar). 

From  Russia  with  Love. 
The  best  Bond,  especially  for 
Lotte  Lenya,  with  her  stiletto, 
and  that  spine-tingling  tight 
on  the  Orient  Express. 


Grant  makes  the  ultimate 
newsroom  comedy. 

How  Green  Was  My  Val- 
ley. John  Ford's  loving  look  at 
Welsh  coal  miners;  and  it's  a 
Kleenex  eater. 

I  Am  a  Fugitive  from  a 
Chain  Gang.  Thrilling  for 
Paul  Muni  alone. 


The  Gay  Divorcee.  The  in 

comparable  Fred  and  Ginger's 
on-screen  ups  and  downs 
never  soared  higher  than  the 
peak  of  "Night  and  Day." 

The  Godfather  (parts  1  and 
2).  Coppola's  epic  of  Family 
life  unfurls  with  a  sweep  and 
passion  even  the  grandest  of 
grand  opera  can't  touch. 
'{Gone  with  the  Wind. 
'$rankly,  my  dear  .  .  •  ,"  it's 
till  the  champ. 

The  Graduate.  Countercul- 
ture wildness  supreme!  One 
word:  "Plastics."  And  here's 
to  you,  Mrs.  Robinson! 

The  Grapes  of  Wrath. 
Moody,  unforgettable  depic- 
tion of  social  injustice  in  the 
dust  bowl.  Hellish,  gripping. 

The  Great  Escape.  Talk 
about  disappearing  acts!  This 
POWfilmisit! 

Greed.  Gold  as  the  most 
dangetous  narcotic  of  all. 

I-^enry  V.  Lord  Larry  gives 
lis  che  Bard  as  the  supreme  en- 
testainer  of  the  ages.  What 
rhetoric!  What  action! 

High  Noon.  This  one's  not 
just  the  classic  Western,  but  ,i 
classic,  period. 

His  Girl  Friday.  Rosalind 
Russell  busts  up  the  male  mo- 
nopoly ot  T]xe.  Front  Page  and 
with  a  little  help  from  Gary 


I  Married  a  Witch.  When 
Veronica  Lake  peeks  out  from 
behind  those  sleek  blond 
tresses,  it's  time  for  that  old 
black  magic. 


'.  11  4  ^cned  One  Night. 
With  the  chemistry  between 
Colbert  and  Gable,  it's  only 
the  Hays  Code  that  kept  the 
wall  of  Jericho  from  tumbling 
in  the  first  reel. 

It's  a  Wonderful  Life.  Re- 
member what  happens  when  a 
bell  rings? 

The  jolson  Story.  I  won- 
der, has  there  ever  been  a 
finer  musical? 

Kind  Hearts  and  Coronets. 
In  Britain's  greatest  film  com- 
edy ever.  Alec  Guinness,  as 
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the  D'AsCDyne  tamilv,  dies 
ei^ht  times,  miistly  at  the 
hands  of  Dennis  Price,  the 
elegant  poor  relation  who 
lives  not  quite  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  ot  his  laht)rs. 

Key  Largo.  Brooding,  in- 
tense Edward  C,  compelling 
Bogart,  and,  best  of  all ,  a 
shattering  Claire  Trevor. 


The  Maltese  Falcon.  Watch 
Sydney  Cjreenstreet's  haughtv 
crest  fall  when  the  bird  lurns 
out  to  be  a  lead  take. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Cagnev  and 
bond.!  ,it  their  shipboard  best, 
not  to  mention  the  expertise 
on  mixing  a  martini  with  a 
twist  vil  l.enimon. 

Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Wash- 
ington. Maligned  Jimmy 
Stewart  gets  a  landslide  write- 
in  vote  of  confidence. 

Mutiny  on  the  Bounty. 
Laughti)n  and  Gable's  rip- 
snortmg  version  is  the  admiral 
of  the  naval-films  fleet.  (Why 
don't  they  |ust  stop  trying  to 
remake  it') 

My  Little  Chickadee.  Fields 
and  West  on-screen  (or  the 
first  time  and  the  last — but 
they  get  it  right. 

My  Man  Godfrey.  Who  but 
Carole  Lombard  could  have 
stayed  deadpan  asking  Wil- 
liam Powell  ui  "buttle"? 

A  Night  at  the  Opera. 
Groucho  et  al.  send  up  /( 
Troi'atore — and  high  society 
comes  trailing  after. 


La  Dolce  Vita.  What  a  mo- 
ment when  that  car  rolls  down 
the  lonesome  road  as  the 
high-tension  wires  hum  their 
fearsome  song  of  soulless  mod- 
ern technology.  .  .  . 

Laura.  Ah,  to  be  Waldo  Ly- 
decker,  spitting  out  those  sar- 
donic one-liners! 

Lawrence  of  Arabia.  The 
vistas,  the  music,  Omar  Sharif 
riding,  riding  into  the  fore- 
ground from  the  burning  hori- 
zon— and  Peter  O'Toole  as- 
tounding the  Officers  Club  of 
Aqaba  with  the  sensational 
news  of  his  amazing  victory. 

The  Lion  in  Winter.  "Aftet 
all,"  growls  Hle-inor  of  Aqui- 
taine,  "this  is  the  year  117  V 
.Are  we  barb.ui  ui>.'" 

Little  Caesar,  t  oi  the  dved- 
m-the-wool  u.in.:~:ei  I  liek, 
ihen's  luuhmg  liner,  bdv^.ird 
G    the  best  ever. 


Ninotchka.  Garbo  laughs, 
as  you  know.  1  roar. 


;^^ 

Sv^  . 

Now,  \o\,l-^  r.  1  xtte  Davis 
lust  lights  up  the  screen.  (And 
P.iiil  Henreid  just  lights  up  the 
cigarettes. ) 

On  the  Waterfront,  tirand 
tragedy.  Lee  J.  Cobb  becomes 
an  institution.  Unparalleled 
Marlon  much  more  th.in  a 
conlenilah. 


A  Place  in  the  Sun.  Ah,  the 

drowning  at  Loon  Lake!  Ah, 
those  last  seconds  before  the 
electric  chair! 

Psycho.  Maybe  the  best 
killer-dillerofall. 

The  Quiet  Man.  John 
Wayne  and  Victor  McLaglen 
slug  it  out  up  and  down  the 
green  vales  of  Erin. 

Rebecca.  /  be/iet'c  it  when 
that  chilling  Judith  Anderson 
makes  Joan  Fontaine  feel  like 
an  ugly  duckling. 

Rebel  without  a  Cause. 
Soul  mates  Jimmy  Dean,  Na- 
talie Wood,  and  Sal  Mineo 
take  refuge  from  a  cold  world. 

Red  River.  Gripping  drama 
right  through  that  fistfight  in 
the  last  five  minutes;  Clift  and 
the  Duke  never  hettet. 
Buster!  Cherry! 

Tht  Red  Shoes.  On  the 
Riviera,  Moira  Shearer 
dances  her  life  away  tor  Anton 
Wa  I  brook  —  as  she  could 
never  have  done  half  so  beau- 
tifully before  Technicolor. 

Robin  Hood.  Errol  Flynn  in 
green  is  the  answer  to  a  maid- 
en's prayer. 

Seven  Brides  for  Seven 
Brothers.  The  screen's  most 
acrobatic  dance  sequences 
ever  really  raise  that  roof. 

Shane.  Delicate  .Alan  Ladd 
lends  the  allegory  of  the  man 
on  the  white  horse  an  almost 
mystical  sheen. 

Singin'  in  the  Rain.  "Come 
on  with  the  rain!  There's  a 
smile  on  my  face!" 

Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs.  How  frighteningly 
the  specter  in  the  magic  mir- 
ror answers  that  fatally  stupid 
question! 

Some  Like  It  Hot.  And  no- 
body's perfect.  But  this  is. 
.  The  Sound  of  Music.  Julie 
.Andrews  brings  those  moun- 
tainsides to  life. 

Spellbound.  Who  but  Hitch 
would  have  had  Salvador  Dali 
design  a  ski  slope? 

Stagecoach.  Catch  John 
Ford's  ride  with  the  Ringo 
Kid,  the  role  that  made  John 
Wayne  a  star. 

Stalag  17.  Real  Nazis,  real 
terror,  and  Bill  Holden  an- 
nouncing tti  his  pals  that 


they're  "blankety-blank" — 
that's  the  silver  screen! 

A  Star  Is  Born.  James  Ma- 
son IS  Norman  Maine — and 
Judy  Garland  is  Mr.s.  Norman 
Maine. 

Star  Wars.  This  is  the  one 
that  put  life  in  tin  cans  with- 
out taking  It  out  of  the  people. 

The  Sting.  Redtord  and 
Newman  together  again,  ,ind 


purrs  the  exquisite  Joan 
Greenwood,  on  the  edge  of 
her  silken  coverlet,  "but  in 
town  It  IS  considered  impolite 
to  keep  a  lady  waiting." 

Topkapi.  Like  Garbo,  Mer- 
couri  laughs.  And  laughs. 
With  Ustinov's  clowning,  it's 
no  wonder. 

Treasure  Island.  Wallace 
Beery's  raffish  Long  John  Sil- 
\er  and  Jackie  Cooper's  guile- 
less Jim  Hawkins  were  made 
for  each  other. 

The  Treasure  of  Sierra  Ma- 
dre.  Yiuir  heart  srops  when 
the  wind  blows  it  all  away. 
And  "We  don't  need  no 
stinkin'  badges!" 

2001:  A  Space  Odyssey. 
HAL  reads  lips,  and  when 
things  go  wrong,  it's  always 
"human  error."  Take  a  stress 
pill,  Dave. 


can  you  remember  who  wears 
the  mustache  this  time? 

Strangers  on  a  Train.  In  this 
most  suave  of  suspense  films, 
It's  all  in  the  flick  of  a  lighter. 

A  Streetcar  Named  Desire. 
Vivien's  the  beauty,  Brando's 
the  beast,  and  it's  sparks  all 
down  the  line. 

Sunset  Boulevard.  Gloria 
Swanson  makes  sure  her  walk 
down  the  staircase  is  picture 
perfect,  even  when  it's  just 
the  cops  down  there  instead  of 
the  camera. 

The  Thin  Man.  For  me, 
Asta  dues  steal  the  show. 

The  Third  Man.  What 
Ferris  wheel  has  ever  been  so 
cosmic?  And  the  Harry  Lime 
theme  makes  it  more  so. 

The  39  Steps.  Lots  mote 
tun  than  the  Odessa  Steps, 
and  I'm  not  counting. 

To  Be  or  Not  to  Be.  In 
Benny  and  Lombard's  back- 
stage marriage,  he's  the  prima 
donna,  "and  if  we  ever  have  a 
baby,"  she  scoffs,  "I'm  not 
even  sure  I'll  be  the  mother." 

To  Kill  a  Mockingbird. 
Gregory  Peck  takes  on  bigotry 
in  a  small  southern  town. 
Soft-spoken  blockbuster. 

Tom  Jones.  "I'm  unfamiliar 
with  customs  in  the  country," 


Viva  Zapata!  Brando  rides 
out  of  the  dusty  hills  with  no 
prancing,  no  romancing,  and 
no  nonsense. 

A  Walk  in  the  Sun.  Som- 
ber, realistic  drama  of  Gl's  on 
a  suicide  mission  in  wartime 
Italy. 

White  Heat.  As  gangster 
Cody  Jarrett,  Cagney  is  a 
walking  time  bomb,  but  he 
doesn't  really  explode  till  he 
makes  it  to  the  top  of  the 
world.  Ma! 


Wild  Strawberries.  For  a 
change,  Ingmar  Bergman's 
stunning  dream  images  — 
clocks  without  hands  and  the 
like — are  real  images,  instead 
of  creaky  vehicles  for  morose 
philosophizing. 

The  Wizard  of  Oz.  Put  on 
your  ruby  slippers!  We're  off  to 
see  The  Wi;ar(l!n 
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Any  automobile  that  courts 
tashion  will  inevitably  be  betrayed 
by  It. 

In  tact,  It  IS  the  very  ettort  to 
be  "timely"  that  leads  to  the 
creation  of  instant  artifacts— the 
dated  gadgetry  and  gratuitous 
styling  that  quickly  turn  today's  sta- 
tus symbols  into  tomorrow's  sym- 
bols of  transience. 

TheBMW633CSiisbuilton 
a  different  principle;  To  build  a 
truly  enduring  automobile,  you  be- 
gin with  the  ideal  of  pure  technol- 
ogy, then  ever  so  gradually  shape 
it  into  a  car. 

The  633CSrs  technology 
has  constantly  anticipated  needs 
rather  than  reacting  to  them.  Its 
computer-controlled  5-cylinder 
engine,  amazingly  agile  suspension, 
and  superior  all-around  perfor- 
mance—these have  become  stan- 
dards for  an  industry  that  has  long 
found  its  inspiration  in  BMW's. 

Its  bucket  seats  are  not  only 
made  of  fine  leather,  but  ortho- 
pedically  fitted  to  the  curvature  of 
the  spine.  They  will  not  be  out- 
moded until  human  architecture 
changes. 

It  IS  constructed  with  almost 
unimaginable  precision— to  ac- 
curacies of  up  to  1/ 10,000th  of 
a  millimeter.  And  while  beauty  is 
in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  no  less 
informed  a  beholder  than  Motor 
Trend  judged  it  "maybe  the  world's 
handsomest  car." 

It  isn't  surprising,  then,  that 
another  critic  called  the-533CSi 
a  car  without  which  "you  won't 
know  how  to  judge  anything  else" 
(AutoWeek  magazine). 

It  isn't  just  built  for  punsts.  It 
IS  built  by  them. 

©  1983  BMW  of  North  America.  Inc  The  BMW  trademark 
and  logo  are  registered  European  Delivery  can  be'arranged 
through  your  authorized  U  S  BMW  dealer 
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Sumptuous 


Simplicity 


"In  the  Sduth,  it  you're  not  a  dt)ctor,  law- 
yer, merchant,  or  thiet,  everything  else  is 
a  hohhy,"  says  the  fifty-six-year-old  Loui- 
siana-born designer  Getitfrey  Beene.  "So, 
I'm  in  New  York  continuing  my  hohhy." 
Some  hohhy!  Beene  merely  designs  for, 
and  presides  over,  a  multimillion-dollar-a- 
year  clothing  empire. 

His  first  hrush  with  design  came  at  the 
age  of  six,  when  he  hought  his  own  pat- 
tern and  watched  his  aunt  make  "hig  paja- 
mas" for  him.  On  the  way  to  his  present 
eminence,  he  spent  two  years  studying 
medicine  at  Tulane  University  and  two 
years  in  art  school  in  Paris.  His  first  job 
was  making  loose-fitting  chemise  dresses 
for  the  design  house  of  Harmay;  eventu- 
ally he  was  fired.  But  on  this  subject,  as  on 
most  others,  he  is  philosophical.  "As  far  as 
I'm  concerned  everything  before  I  started 
my  own  business,  twenty  years  ago,  was 
apprenticeship,"  he  says  in  his  easy,  me- 
lodic drawl.  "Even  medical  school."  He 
went  to  Tulane  in  accordance  with  family 
tradition  and  at  his  mother's  insistence, 
but  his  studies  there  simply  confirmed  his 
preexisting  fascination  with  clothes.  "No 


Beene  styles  fashion  with  an  anatomist's  eye. 

one  recognued  how  deeply  1  tclt  ,ibout 
fashionAMoved  textures  and  fabrics,  and  1 
finally  had  to  make  the  commitment  once 
I  knew  I  would  not  continue  medicine. 
I'm  sure  my  concept  of  clothing  comes 
from  so  much  exposure  to  anatomy  and 
movement. 

"It's  all  about  suggesting  what  women 
should  wear,  what  would  be  beautiful  on 
them.  I  think  that  comes  from  my  south- 
ern background — we  have  a  tendency  to 
put  women  on  pedestals  and  think  they 
will  always  be  beautiful,  and  that  carries 
over  into  my  work." 

Beene  is  committed  to  simplicity  and 
adaptability.  Unlike  most  of  his  peers,  he 
is  delighted  when  women  make  his  ideas 


into  something  of  their  own.  "That  leaves 
me,  the  designer,  as  an  enhancer  of  per- 
sonal style.  I  show  something  as  an  ideal, 
but  it's  up  to  the  women  U)  visualize  them- 
selves in  it.  I  like  to  go  out  and  see  a  piece 
of  my  clothing  being  worn  totally  differ- 
ently from  the  way  I've  shown  it.  Thank 
God,"  he  says  as  if  he  means  it,  "trends  are 
finally  over.  Women  don't  have  to  be 
locked  in  to  what  designers  dt).  They  can 
decide  for  themselves  where  their  hemline 
should  be." 

Beene  credits  Kennedy  Fraser,  the  fash- 
ion critic  for  the  New  Yorker,  with  moti- 
vating him  to  make  a  crucial  career  deci- 
sion. Reviewing  his  1973  collection,  she 
called  his  clothes  "beautiful"  but  totally 
"impractical."  Beene  took  the  criticism  to 
heart.  "She  changed  my  whole  career. 
When  I  reassessed  the  collection,  I  real- 
ized that  the  clothes  were  rigid,  strictly 
tailored,  too  constructed — not  valid  to 
the  society  in  which  I  was  living.  I  decided 
at  that  point  to  go  soft."  New  York  stores 
refused  to  support  his  surprising  new  look, 
which  almost  forced  him  out  of  business. 
But  he  moved  his  operation  to  Milan, 
where,  in  an  exquisite  irony,  he  was 
greeted  as  the  pioneer  of  American  design 
in  Europe.  "They  loved  the  new  collec- 
tion, and  that  eventually  bounced  right 
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From  THE  East 

Here  are  two  more  superb  shows  for 
Americans  fascinated  with  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Far  East.  "The  Shogun 
Age,"  a  lavish  display  of  some  three 
hundred  paintings,  scrolls,  ce- 
ramics, costumes,  swords,  and  accessories 
from  Japan's  Edo  period  (1614-1867), 
opens  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum 
of  Art  on  December  17.  Before  it  all  re- 
turns to  the  Tokugawa  Art  Museum,  in 
Nagoya,  Japan,  some  two  years  hence,  you 
may  catch  up  with  it  in  Dallas  and  in  other 
American  and  European  cities,  among 
them  Munich  and  Paris. 

"Beauty  and  Tranquility,"  featuring  the 
Eli  Lilly  collection  of  Chinese  art,  is  an  In- 
dianapolis exclusive.  It  too  comprises  pre- 
cious objects  in  many  media.  Four  dynas- 
ties are  represented.  The  earliest  is  the 
Shang  (1766-1045  B.C.);  the  latest,  the 
Qing  (1644-1912).  On  view  now,  the  ex- 
hibit continues  at  the  Indianapolis  Mu- 
seum of  Art  through  January  22,  1984. 

Lilly's  tranquil  beauties:  a  hodhisattva,  gilt 
bronze  (left);  a  groom  (center)  and  a  horse 
(top  right),  glazed  earthentftire;  a  flowered 
Meipingvase,  stoneware  (lower  right) . 
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These  stunning  melton  boleros,  designed  for  Qmnoisseur,  show  Beene's  unconstructed  look  at  its  boldest  and  most  dramatic. 


hack  to  New  York.  Sometimes  you  have  to 
go  away  to  he  understood.  I  don't  Uke  to 
limit  my  life  to  one  state,  country,  or  con- 
tinent." 

Beene  says  he  hates  clothing  that  is  "up- 
tight and  not  useful"  or  needs  "so  much 
care  that  you  can't  enjoy  it. "  His  own  style 
of  dress  betrays  that  philosophy — in  its 
own,  particular  way.  Rambling  about  his 
slick  offices,  he  looks  as  casual  as  a  coun- 
try doctor  in  his  loose-fitting  burlap  jacket 
and  "comfortable"  shoes.  Does  he  make 


his  own  clothes.'  "I  can't  sew  on  a  button," 
he  says,  "but  I  did  design  this  jacket  for 
myself.  There's  no  construction.  It's  as 
soft  as  my  other  clothes.  I  hope  to  see 
other  men  dress  this  way  someday — as 
comfortably  at  work  as  they  do  after 
work." 

Early  in  his  career,  Beene  was  a  presi- 
dential favorite  and  spent  a  lot  of  time  at 
the  White  House  designing  clothes  for  the 
Johnson  and  Nixon  weddings.  "That  was 
thrilling  because  it  gave  me  a  lot  of  insight 


into  what  goes  on  at  that  level."  Even 
presidents  become  very  much  parents  on 
their  daughters'  biggest  day.  "Everyone 
comes  into  the  picture,"  the  designer 
complains,  "so  it's  very  difficult  to  do 
what  I  want."  Beene's  international  suc- 
cess has  brought  him  the  incomparable 
luxury  of  independence.  "I  occasionally 
do  White  House  work  now,  but  I  don't 
prefer  to.  Besides,"  he  says  with  a  grand 
smile,  "1  hear  Nancy  Reagan  thinks  I'm 
too  costly."  — ]oyce  Peruiola 


The  Tokugawa's  traveling  marvels  (from 
left)  silver-lacquered  iron  armor;  a  sword 
mounting;  a  seventeenth-century  portrait;  a 
brocaded  outer  robe. 
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"Mknna  Opera  Ball  Holiday" 

Celebrate  the  pinnacle  of  the  Vienna  social  sea- 
son beginning  February  24  for  15  days  Attend 
the  white-tie  Vienna  Opera  Ball  and  hear  musi- 
cal performances  ranging  from  a  private  con- 
cert by  the  Vienna  Boys  Choir  to  grand  opera 
sung  in  the  great  opera  houses  of  Vienna, 
fvlunich  and  Pans 


Annual  "TulipTimein  Holland" 

Depart  April  26  or  May  10  for  an  18  day 
springtime  treat  Thousands  of  tulips,  bloom- 
ing across  the  countryside,  greet  you  as  they 
announce  the  beautiful  season  of  reawakening 
Enjoy  charming  hotels,  taste-tempting  restau- 
rants and  a  leisurely  program  of  sightseeing  in 
the  Low  Countries  including  a  deluxe  6-day 
river  barge  cruise 


'Bridesfiead  and  Beyond" 


Beginning  lune  15  for  22  days,  recapture  the 
past  in  the  elegant  manner  of  Charles  Ryder. 
Sebastian  and  Aloysius  Highlights  include  the 
Royal  Enclosure  at  Ascot,  dinner  at  Parliament, 
the  Italian  Lake  District,  romantic  Venice  and  a 
7-day  cruise  from  Venice  to  Nice  aboard  the 
STELLA  MARIS 


"Essence  of  France  I  and  II" 

Depart  May  or  September  on  Essence  I  to 
enioy  19  days  of  luxury  and  gourmet  dining  m 
the  castle  hotels  of  northern  and  central  France 
with  opportunities  for  barging  and  ballooning 
Or  choose  Essence  II'  to  the  south  of  France 
for  17  days  in  May  luly  or  September  and 
explore  the  romantic  regions  of  the  Riviera. 
Provence,  Languedoc  and  the  Pengord  while 
you  live  and  dine  like  royalty 

♦ 

Departures  limited  to  22  guests  fully  escorted 

For  infnrmalion  and  hroclture  see  your  travel  agent 

or  (oitlact 

TRAVEL  TIME 

17  N  STATE  STREET 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60602 
TOLL  FREE  |8fJ0|  621  4725 
IN  ILLINOIS  ai:}  726-7197 
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A  Rome  Away  from 
Rome 

Founded  bv  the  emperor  Cdaiidius  in  the 
tirsr  Christian  century  and  leveled  (locah 
say)  by  an  earthquake  three  centuries 
later,  the  tishing  town  Baelo  Claudia, 
overlooking  the  Strait  ot  Gibraltar,  was 
indistinguishable  from  thousands  ot  simi- 
lar municipalities  in  the  tar-tlung  Roman 
Empire.  But  lying  far  from  other  popula- 
tion centers,  it  escaped  the  fate  of  Rome 
itself — the  quarrying  of  monuments  by 
builders  and  bandits  ot  later  centuries. 

Baelo  Claudia  in  its  heyday  was  little 
more  than  a  gloritied  tishing  factory  with  a 
tloating  population  ot  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  people,  peaking  during  the  bian- 
nual runs  of  tuna  through  the  Gibraltar 
strait.  The  permanent  pc^pulation  held  ar 
a  few  thousand,  employed  in  salting  the 
fish  and  packing  it  in  amphorae  for  ship- 
ment throughout  the  Roman  world. 

Even  in  this  remote  and  relatively  insig- 
niticant  company  town,  the  Romans 
clung  to  their  own  way  of  life.  Baelo 
Claudia  had  its  forum,  its  theater,  its  ther- 
mae (baths) — all  the  comforts  visiting  Ro- 
mans would  expect  to  tind  at  home.  Like 
Americans  who  rely  on  Hilton  and  Mc- 
Donald's no  matter  where  they  go,  their 
counterparts  in  antiquity  never  needed  to 
feel  homesick.  Their  world,  too,  had  been 
colonized  in  a  familiar  image. 

Sporadic  excavations  began  at  Baelo 
Claudia  in  1918.  Interrupted  by  the  Span- 
ish civil  war,  work  resumed  in  1966.  Frorn^ 
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^The  Key  to  Enqlish 
Silver 

English  silver  is  very  handsome,  rela- 
tively plentitul,  and  not  excessively 
expensive.  It  is  also  quite  easy  to 
acquire  a  basic  expertise  in  the  sub- 
ject, because  every  piece  bears  marks 
to  identify  its  quality,  its  maker,  and  the 
date  and  place  ot  its  manufacture.  Thus, 
the  beginning  collector  of  English  silver 
starts  with  a  solid  basis  of  ascertainable 
fact  and  can  then  move  on  to  questions  ot 
taste. 

At  first,  the  system  ot  English  hallmarks 
seems  dauntingly  complicated,  and  a  seri- 
ous collector  will  need  a  hook  ot  tables  to 
look  them  up.  F^owever,  one  can  easily 
learn  to  recognize  at  a  glance  where  most 
English  silver  was  made  and  in  what  pe- 
riod, provided  the  marks  are  clear. 

By  far  the  biggest  center  for  silversmiths 


U'hd!  ftiiure  IS  in  store  for  thisjallen  town! 

the  first,  entire  colonnades  and  building 
blocks  were  found  intact,  lying  where  they 
had  fallen.  The  principal  task  of  archaeol- 
ogists on  the  site  ever  since  has  been  sim- 
ply to  number  the  pieces. 

If  the  necessary  funds  were  forthcom- 
ing, it  would  be  possible  to  reconstitute  a 
nearly  perfect  third-century  Roman  set- 
tlement. As  it  is,  less  than  a  third  of  the 
municipality  has  been  excavated.  It  is  tan- 
talizing to  imagine  what  still  lies  hidden. 
Not  long  ago,  the  teams  on  the  dig  were 
elated  to  tind  a  fine  statue  of  Claudius  in 
white  marble.  — Daniel  Aiibry 

is  London.  London  silver  has  at  least  four 
distinctive  marks.  First,  a  lion  passant — 
the  beast  is  in  profile,  waving  its  paws. 
Then  the  hallmark  itself,  which  attests 
that  the  item  is  sterling  silver;  in  London 
the  mark  is  a  leopard's  head,  full  face. 
Until  1821,  the  animal  was  crowned,  so 
there's  your  first  clue  as  to  the  date.  The 
uncrowned  head  that  was  used  afterward  is 
recognizably  feline;  before  1821,  it  could 
have  been  anything.  Outside  the  capital, 
Birmingham  has  an  anchor  for  its  hall- 
mark; Sheffield,  a  crown;  Dublin,  a  harp; 
Edinburgh,  a  three-tower  castle;  Glasgow, 
a  tree,  fish,  and  bell;  and  so  on. 

Then  there  is  a  maker's  mark,  a  combi- 
nation of  initials.  The  collector  will  come 
to  recognize  some  of  them — those  of  bles- 
ter Bateman,  for  instance — and  can  look 
up  the  others.  The  most  difficult  sign  to 
make  out  is  the  date  mark.  This  is  a  letter, 
changed  every  year.  Silversmiths  use  cy- 
cles of  twenty  letters  (excluding  J  and  let- 
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Mint  Summer  Night's  Dream. 


It  casts'a  spell  upon  I 

to  their  iMrigpil 
that  rouses  the  palate  M^'^ 


The  magic  of  mint, 
•fclee  ra  these  creations  from.  Godiva. 
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rori.  from  V  to  Z)  and  keep  track  of  passing 
cycles  by  changing  the  script  (Gothic,  Ro- 
man, capitals,  lowercase)  and  the  car- 
touche tor  each  cycle.  (The  cartouche  is 
the  shield  that  surrounds  the  letter.)  The 
precise  year  has  to  he  looked  up,  but  clues 
as  to  period  exist.  Between  1784  and 
1890,  there  was  a  mark  showing  the  mon- 
arch's head.  Kings  George  III  and  IV  and 
William  IV  face  left;  Queen  Victoria  faces 
right.  So,  with  London  silver  it 
is  easy  to  tell  whether  a  piece  is  early 
Georgian  (pre- 1784) — leopard's  head 
crowned,  no  monarch;  late  George  III 
(1784-1821) — leopard's  head  crowned, 
king's  head;  late  Georgian  (1821-37) — 

judqment  from  on  ~ 
High 

After  every  performance  she  gave  at 
La  Scala,  Maria  Callas  was  greeted 
by  a  young  fan  known  simply  as 
Violetta  (after  the  ill-starred  hero- 
ine of  La  Traviala),  who  invariably 
pressed  upon  her  a  small  bouquet  of  vio- 
lets. Today,  some  twenty  years  later,  Vale- 
ria Pedemonte  ( Violetta's  real  name)  is  an 
officer  of  the  Amici  del  Loggione.  The 
Amici  are  a  powerful  association  of  die- 
hard opera  lovers  at  Milan's  celebrated  op- 

Faithful  "Violetia"  (left)  in  lune  unih  CalLis. 


leopard  uncrowne 
king's  head;  Vict- 
r  1  a  n  —  w  1 1  h    1 1 
ci  u  e  e  n '  s  head; 
modern  (since  1890 
though  the  que 
died  in  1901)  — 
monarch,  no  crow 
on  the  leopard. 

For  reference 
check  T/ie  Book 
Old  Silver,  by  Se 
mour  B.  Wyler. 
smaller  books  the 
hies  aren  't  clear. 
— Pcitrick  Bro^'an 


k  by  Aspre>',  sterling,  mcule  m  1982,  assayed  at  Guldsrniths  Hall. 


era  house.  They  traditionally  occupy  the 
274  numbered  seats  and  400  standing 
places  in  the  Loggione,  La  Scala's  peanut 
gallery. 

Vociferous  and  fiercely  opinionated, 
the  loggionisti  know  the  repertinre  by 
heart,  and  their  reactions  can  make  or 
break  productions — and  careers.  They 
think  nothing  of  queuing  all  night  for  tick- 
ets; they  cheer,  ht)wl,  whistle,  moan,  and 
laugh  through  every  performance. 

But  loggiomsmo  is  ntit  so  much  a  matter 
of  sitting  up  high  as  it  is  an  exalted  state  of 
mind,  and  the  Amici  del  Loggione  include 
box  holders  as  well  as  tireless  standees. 

The  Friends  banded  together  ten  years 
ago  to  form  a  united  front  and — if  possi- 
ble— to  make  their 
presence  felt  in  a  less 
unruly  and  more  ef- 
fective fashion  than 
hitherto.  Their  pres- 
ident,  Giovanni 
Tenconi,  attempts  to 
enforce  a  strict  code 
of  conduct,  "at  least 
while  the  curtain  is 
up.  If  you  boo  a  tenor 
while  he  is  singing 
'Celeste  Aida,'  you 
may  unman  him  for 
the  rest  of  the 
evening." 

Tenconi's  success 
has  been  only  par- 
tial. Loggionisti  con- 
tinue to  make  head- 
lines with  their  sharp 
rebukes.  After  her 
aria  in  the  opening 
scene  oi  last  year's 
Ernani,  MirellaFreni 
was  chided,  "That's 
no  way  to  sing 
Verdi!"  Shirley  Ver- 


rett  once  burst  into  tears  onstage  at  re- 
peated cries  of  "Yankee  go  home."  It  was 
thumbs  down  for  Pavarotti  at  a  recent  Lu- 
cia di  Lammermaor,  but  the  prima  donna 
Luciana  Serra  was  invited  to  take  her  cur- 
tain call  by  herself — "Sola,  sola!"  Nor  do 
the  Inggiomsli  spare  the  audience.  The  Ital- 
ian president  Sandro  Pertini,  rising  to 
congratulate  a  conductor,  was  told,  "You 
needn't  bother."  Critics  are  regularly  en- 
joined from  on  high  to  "write  the  truth." 

The  Amici  are  only  1,150  strong.  An- 
nual dues  are  low  (a  modest  30,000  lire, 
roughly  $20,  for  adults),  but  membership 
is  by  written  application  and  interview  by 
a  selection  panel.  "We  try  to  weed  out 
troublemakers  who  will  simply  wish  to  be 
assured  of  a  seat  at  the  Scala  every  night. 
We  are  looking  for  real  music  lovers,"  ex- 
plains Pedemonte.  New  members  are  inel- 
igible for  the  150  places  set  aside  for  the 
Amici  every  night  and  must  prove  their 
stuff  by  attending  seminars  and  other 
gatherings  at  the  association's  headquar- 
ters, in  theGalleria,  the  fashionable  shop- 
ping arcade  a  stone's  throw  from  La  Scala. 

The  Amici,  who  range  in  age  from 
ninety-one  to  four,  often  issue  invitations 
to  their  favorite  stars.  Most  artists  respond 
as  if  summoned  to  a  command  perform- 
ance and  are  only  too  willing  to  accept. 
Singers,  conductors,  and  producers  make 
a  point  of  visiting  the  Amici  before  the 
first  night  (to  court  their  favor) — as  well 
as  after  (to  encourage  continued  support). 
"Marilyn  Home,  Jose  Carreras,  Claudio 
Abbado,  Riccardo  Muti — even  Peter  Us- 
tinov, who  has  been  here  to  direct  Mus- 
sorgsky and  Stravinsky — all  felt  it  was 
worth  their  while  to  spend  a  little  time 
with  us,"  says  Tenconi. 

The  Amici  are  not  shy  about  pressuring 
the  Scala  management.  When  Montserrat 
Caballe  didn't  show  up  for  last  year's  Anna 
Boiena,  the  Amici  quietly  threatened  to 
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We  have  the  pleasure  ot  introducing  the  new  exclusive  bibliophiles 
book  with  color  etchings  in  the  original  Shakespearean  English 

by 

L.  DIMANOV 


SHAKESPEARE 


Sonnets 


This  is  a  limited  edition  of  100  copies  on  Arche  paper  signed  and 

numbered  by  the  artist.  The  investment  value  of  Dimanovs  graphic 

works  is  well  known  from  his  former  editions  such  as: 

Homer,   Odyssey.   Shakespeare,   Sonets.   Marc   Aurele,   Pensees.   Baudelaire, 

Les  Fleurs  du  Mai.  Selma  Lagerlof,  Gosta  Berling.  Ovid,  Metamorphoses. 

Afxjlinaire  par  les  eaux-fortes  de  Dimanov. 

EDITION  P  O  p  0^4: 

Styrmansg.  47        U4  60  Stockholm 


give  her  official  substitute,  the  American 
Ruth  Falcon,  a  hard  time,  unless  the  new 
soprano  Cecilia  Gasdia  was  given  a  per- 
formance and  her  Scala  debut.  They  car- 
ried the  day,  and  a  star  was  born. 

Last  spring,  the  Scala  administration 
abolished  400  places  in  the  Loggione,  os- 
tensibly to  comply  with  fire  regulations. 
Insiders  suspect  a  not-so-veiled  attempt  to 
crack  down  on  the  increasingly  strident 
criticism  the  hggionisti  have  been  leveling 
against  Scala's  productions.  But  on  Palm 
Sunday,  the  day  before  the  first  perform- 
ance in  the  altered  house.  La  Scala's  su- 
perintendent, Carlo  Maria  Badini,  ten- 
dered representatives  of  the  Amici  an 
olive  branch — and  promised  that  all 
places  would  be  restored  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  season,  on  December  7. 

A  lot  o{  luggionisti  are  a  lot  happier.  "We 

have  a  very  special  rapport  with  La  Scala," 

says  Pedemonte.  "The  theater  both  loves 

and  fears  us.  W^  love  it  back,  but  we're  not 

'  afraid  of  it. "  — Patricia  Corhett 

Sleeping  Beauties 

The  nearest  things  to  incunabula  in  the 
record  world  are  those  old  78  rpm  discs  tra- 
ditionally stashed  away  in  dusty  attics. 
Such  recordings  were  the  standard  of  pho- 
nography for  half  a  century,  from  about 
1900  to  1950,  when  they  were  displaced 
by  long-playing  records. 

A  whole  generation  of  listeners  has 
grown  up  without  ever  hearing  any  of 
those  quaint  and  seemingly  antediluvian 
platters,  which  spun  fast  enough  to  make 
one  dizzy.  Yet  it  was  on  this  crude  and  brit- 
tle recording  medium  that  many  great  mu- 
sicians left  imperishable  traces  of  their  art. 
The  names  of  conductors  like  Nikisch, 
Weingartner,  Mengelberg,  and  Kous- 
sevitzky,  pianists  like  Schnabel,  Hess,  and 
Cortot,  or  fiddlers  like  Kreisler  and  Busch 
just  begin  to  hint  at  the  musical  wealth  en- 
coded on  the  shellac  ot  these  old  records. 
Silently,  like  Sleeping  Beauty,  they  await 
their  awakening  by  adventurous  and  in- 
trepid collectors. 

Just  such  an  awakening  seems  to  be  get- 
ting under  way,  and  78-hunting  is  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  a  respectable  subdisci- 
pline  among  phonophiles  with  a  historical 
bent.  Jazz  collectors  kicked  off  the  trend 
with  their  incessant  search  for  uncracked 
copies  of  vintage  Beiderbecke  or  Kid  Ory. 
The  classical  contingent  wasn't  far  be- 
hind, and  just  within  the  last  year  or  so  a 
lively  collector's  market  has  been  pushing 
prices  into  a  steep  climb.  Rare  vocals,  in 
particular,  command  premiums.  For  ex- 
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ample,  an  ardent  coterie  fancies  the  sing- 
ing tradition  fostered  at  the  Imperial  Op- 
era in  St.  Petersburg,  and  they  have  been 
bidding  up  records  made  in  czarist  times  by 
the  Russian  Gramophone  &  Typewriter 
Company.  Single  discs  have  fetched  as 
much  as  $2,500  and  $3,000  at  dealers  spe- 


Li<ili:ini4  in  antique  sound.  Luckily,  not  all 
prize  Items  of  that  era  are  quite  so  expen- 
sive, and  the  earliest  commercial  record- 
ings made  by  the  erstwhile  stars  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  (ca.  1903)  can  be  had 
for  about  $200.  Among  instrumentalists, 
Chopin  recordings  made  by  the  legendary 
pianist  Moriz  Rosenthal  in  1929  find  an 
eager  audience  at  about  $150  apiece, 
while  the  few  recordings  made  by  the  great 
musician-philosopher  Ferruccio  Busoni  in 
1922  go  for  about  $100.  There  isn't 
enough  volume  in  this  market  to  prompt 
any  reissues  in  LP  format,  but  that's  just 
what  keeps  up  the  prices  among  the  cult 
following  of  these  and  other  artists. 

Considering  the  rasping  surfaces  and 
dim  sound  ot  these  old  discs,  one  wonders 
what  makes  them  so  attractive  to  collec- 
tors, for  the  market  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  oldsters  who  may  have  heard  the 
artists  long  ago  and  attach  to  these  records 
the  sentimental  regard  many  people  feel 
for  their  own  youth.  The  objective  fasci- 
nation inherent  in  these  discs  is  that  they 
represent  aesthetic  viewpoints  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  present. 

In  earlier  decades  of  this  century,  musi- 
cians often  permitted  themselves  a  rhap- 
sodic freedom  in  matters  of  tempo  and 
phrasing — an  emotionally  charged  and 
deeply  subjective  approach  that  might 
nowadays  be  considered  self-indulgent. 
Yet  what  often  comes  across  from  these  old 
records  is  a  mesmeric  fervor  and  inner 
conviction  typically  lacking  in  the  coolly 
proficient  music  making  prevalent  fod.iy. 

Beyond  the  purely  historical  shift  in 
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Here's  the 
bear  that 
started  it  all. 
A  limited- 
edition  repHca 
of  the  world's 
first  Teddy 
Bear,  created 
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performance  style,  one  senses  yet  another, 
more  personal  element.  The  artists  on 
those  discs  were  the  very  first  to  have  their 
sound  perpetuated  hy  a  machine — the 
first  to  be  aware  that  their  music  would 
not  vanish.  Bruno  Walter,  the  great  con- 
ductor, spoke  of  recording  as  "the  only 
form  of  immortality  attainable  by  a  per- 
forming musician."  To  artists  of  the  era 
when  the  phonograph  was  young,  the  bil- 
lowing horns  and  dangling  microphones 
of  their  day  were  nothing  less  than  the  ears  . 
of  time — the  magic  channels  to  an  eternal 
audience.  A  little  of  that  luminous  feeling 
seems  to  have  settled  in  the  grooves,  and 
here  and  there  one  still  senses  a  whiff  of 
transcendence.  V         — Hans  Faritel 

CHOICE  AUCTIONS 

»  Christmas  selection  even  Stanley 
Marcus  and  his  marketing  mavens 
would  envy!  You  will  score  big  with 
that  medievalist  in  your  life  if  you 
bring  home  the  twelfth-century 
Gospels  of  Henry  the  Lion  (see  "The  Ri- 
vals," page  79) — but  the  $3.5  million  pre- 
sale  estimate  may  give  you  pause.  The 
house  experts'  selections  from  the  auction 
offerings  this  month  make  up  a  stellar  list 
of  lavish  and  unique  gifts.  Caveat:  No 
returns  or  exchanges. 

For  your  own  czar  or  czarina,  this  fabu- 


lous silver  and  champleve  bird-form  carafe 
(8^/4  inches  high).  Offered  at  $7,000- 
$8,000  in  the  treasures  of  imperial  Russia 
sale,  December  13  and  14  at  Sotheby's 
New  York.  (Contact  Gerard  Hill.) 

For  the  Orientalist,  the  perfect  stocking 
stuffer:  a  modeled  cast-bronze  Qilin-form 
sleeve  weight  (used  for  just  what  the  name 
says)  of  the  Six  Dynasties  period  (2V4 
inches  high).  Offered  at  $100,000- 
$150,000  in  a  sale  of  important  Chinese 
works  of  art,  December  6  at  Sotheby's 
New  York.  (Contact  Timothy  Sammons. ) 

For  the  Main  Line  lady  of  your  fancy, 
something  certain  to  strike  hers:  this  fine 
art  deco  diamond,  ruby,  and  onyx  brooch 


by  J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia, 
ca.  1920.  Offered  (and  certainly  underes- 
timated) at  $800-$  1 ,000  in  the  important 
jewels  auction  at  Christie's  New  York, 
December  6  and  7 — which  will  feature  a 
good  selection  of  similarly  affordable 
pieces.  (Contact  Patrizia  Ferenczi). 

And  who  could  resist  this  stunning  sil- 
ver soup  tureen  and  pair  of  five-light  can- 
delabra, by  Georg  Jensen?  Accompanying 
documentation  (including  the  design 
sketch  in  Jensen's  own  hand)  suggests  the 
tureen  was  the  last  work  he  designed  per- 
sonally before  his  death,  in  1935.  It  has 
never  been  reproduced.  The  photograph 
belies  the  massive  proportions  of  the  bowl 
(twenty  inches  long,  208  troy  ounces)  and 
candelabra  (fourteen  inches  high,  219 
troy  ounces).  Offered  at  a  conservatively 
estimated  $10,000-$15,000  each  in  the 
silver,  art  nouveau,  and  art  deco  auction 
at  Phillips  Son  &  Neale,  New  York,  De- 
cember 14-  (Contact  Christopher  Har- 
top.)  — James  R.  Lyons 

Moles  AND  THE 
Mauritshuis 

We  don't  know  how  to  say  "boondoggle" 
in  Dutch,  but  that  about  describes  what  is 
going  on  now  at  the  Mauritshuis,  in  The 
Hague,  one  of  the  most  appealing  small 
museums  in  the  world.  After  this  seven- 
teenth-century townhouse  had  served  161 
years  as  the  Royal  Picture  Gallery  (which 
makes  it  the  oldest  public  gallery  in  the 
Netherlands),  it  was  tiine  to  think  about 
restoring  the  building,  modernizing  its 
lighting  system,  and  installing  fire  alarms 
and  air  conditioning. 

The  Dutch  ministries  of  public  works 
and  of  culture  have  very  commendably 
done  so.  The  trouble  is  that  once  they  be- 
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Picasso,  Peintre  au  Travail 

Catalogue  by  mail  J5.00. 

For  information  regarding  this  sale,  please  contact  Doreen  Grasso,  Print  Department. 

175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (  212  )  427-2730 


RUSSIA  IN  WINTER: 

A  celebration  of  the  arts.  At  festive  rates. 

Russian  winter,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  is  the  warmest  season  of  the  year.  Rates 
are  at  their  most  hospitable.  Opera,  ballet,  concerts  and  theater  are  at  their  peak. 
And  a  wide  choice  of  all-inclusive,  affordable  tours  will  take  you  to  a  vanety  of 
cultural  spectacles  all  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

Visit  our  winter  wonderland  and  let  us 
introduce  you  to  the  glamorous  plea- 
sures of  our  cities.  Ride  a  troika  over 
snowy  roads.  Take  part  in  a  tradi- 
tional folk  festival.  Come  to  a  New 
Years  party  and  feast  on  tradi- 
tional f^^ussian  delicacies.  Visit 
grand  monuments  from  our 
historical  past  and  present. 

The  excitement  is  endless. 
The  price  is  right.  For  more 
inforr:\"ition,  call  or  write— 
or  send  the  coupon: 
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Travel  Information  Office  in  the  USA 
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gan  planning,  they  didn't  know  when  to 
quit.  And  they  decided  to  build,  under- 
ncaih  the  Mauritshuis  and  its  forecourt,  a 
study  center  complete  with  library,  photo 
lab,  packaging  room,  archives,  and  ad- 
ministrative offices.  All  these  under- 
ground facilities  will  be  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  exhibition  spaces  will  not  be 
increased  at  all. 

The  sandy  soil  ot  The  Hague  makes  un- 
derground construction  particularly  diffi- 
cult. Before  excavating,  the  builders  must 
treat  the  ground  with  injections  of  hard- 
ener. The  process  is  costly  and  takes  a  lot 


The  MaunLshiu's,  as  seen  by  Bci^UicydL. 

of  time.  The  Mauritshuis  was  closed  in 
April  1982,  and  its  director,  Hans  R. 
Hoetink,  doubts  that  the  museum  will  re- 
open as  soon  as  planned,  at  the  end  of 
1985.  The  inordinate  delay  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  decision  to  put  the  study 
center  under  the  same  roof  as  the  museum. 
Given  the  relatively  low  density  of  build- 
ings in  The  Hague,  surely  an  alternative 
site  could  have  been  found. 

Meanwhile,  part  of  the  Mauritshuis 
collection  is  on  temporary  display  in  two 
other  museums  in  The  Hague.  The  seven- 
teenth-century Johan  de  Witthuis  (for- 
merly the  residence  of  British,  Russian, 
and  American  ambassadors  to  Holland, 
and  later  an  Indonesian  restaurant)  is  a 
rabbit  warren  of  rooms  too  small  to  show 
the  larger  works  and  too  dazzlingly  sunlit 
to  display  the  littler  ones.  The  Prince  Wil- 
liam V  Gallery  is,  in  its  own  way,  equally 
unsuitable.  There  the  pictures  hang, 
eighteenth-century  style,  stacked  in  rows 
from  waist  level  to  the  high  ceilings.  The 
confusion  is  terrible,  not  to  mention  the 
contrasts,  which  are  ridiculous. 

Every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining.  At  the 
closing  of  the  Mauritshuis  for  alterations, 
forty  masterpieces  from  the  collection 
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went  traveling;.  By  way  of  Washington, 
D.C. ,  and  Los  Angeles,  they  have  arrived 
in  Toronto,  where  they  will  hang  through 
Decemher  i  1.  Their  next  stop  is  the  Met- 
ropohrm  Museum  ot  Art,  where,  starting 


January  11,  New  York  viewers  will  have 
their  chance  to  see  works  hy  Steen,  Rem- 
brandt, and  Ruysdael — as  well  as  Frans 
Hals's  Limghmg  Boy  and  Vermeer's  soulful 
Head  of  a  Young  Girl.  — Vivian  Lewis 


A  Touch  of  Gould 

Morton  Gould's  name  may  not  be  so 
familiar  as  Leonard  Bernstein's  or 
Aaron  Copland's.  But  among  liv- 
mg  American  composers  ot  "seri- 
ous" music,  none  has  written 
more  pieces  in  more  various  veins  than  has 
Gould,  and  none  is  performed  more  regu- 
larly in  theaters  and  concert  halls  in  the 
United  States  and  the  world  over. 

Admirers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
Gould  is  going  strong  as  he  turns  seventy 
(on  December  10).  The  American  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  will  celebrate  at  Carne- 
gie Hall,  in  New  York  City,  on  December 
1 1  with  an  all-Gould  program  under  the 
baton  of  the  composer.  A  special  high- 
light of  the  evening  will  be  the  world  pre- 
miere of  the  eight-part  suite  "Apple 
Waltzes,"  from  the  full-length  ballet  score 
tentatively  entitled  Audubon  (also  known 
as  Birds  of  America),  written  for  the  late 
choreographer  George  Balanchine  but 
never  brought  to  the  stage. 

A  native  New  Yorker  of  Russian  and 
Austrian  extraction,  Gould  published  his 
first  composition  at  age  six.  By  his  own 
count,  some  1 ,000  compositions  have  fol- 
lowed to  date.  The  list  rims  from  sym- 
phonies, «. '     •    '  ••■■<  rks,  and  chamber  mu- 
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sic  to  TV  sound  tracks.  Ballet  audiences 
know  his  now-classic  scores  for  Interplay 
and  Fall  River  Legend,  and  he  has  recently 
had  another  success  with  the  Jerome  Rob- 
bins  extravaganza  I'm  Old-Fashumed.  He 
has  turned  his  hand  to  musical  comedy 
and  come  up  with  Billum  Dollar  Baby,  a 
collaboration  with  Comden  and  Green. 

He  has  been  more  or  less  constantly  on 
the  road  since  the  concert  season  began, 
in  September.  Through  January,  his  cal- 
endar includes  a  dozen-odd  tributes  and 
concerts,  four  of  which  feature  world  pre- 
mieres. A  June  winner  tif  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League's  Golden 
Baton  Award  for  distinguished  service  to 
music  and  the  arts,  Gould  keeps  earning 
the  honor  with  a  busy  career  on  the  po- 
dium. But  his  productivity  remains  at  its 
usual  high.  He  writes  in  his  head,  not  at 
the  piano — a  convenience  that  allows 
him  to  get  on  with  his  creative  work  in  ho- 
tel rooms  and  even  on  airplanes.  Right 
now,  three  new  commissions  are  in  pro- 
gress, among  them  a  flute  concerto  for 
GeorgSolti,  the  flautist  Donald  Peck,  and 
the  Chicago  Symphony.  On  top  of  all 
this,  Gould  serves  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  ASOL  and  ASCAP.  What  does  it 
feel  like  to  maintain  this  exhausting  pace.' 
"I  never  have  time  tor  anything,"  Gould 
declares  cheerfully.  "1  don't  even  have 
time  to  deteriorate." 


Janeites 


Anonymous 


Admirers  of  the  English  author  Jane  Aus- 
ten know  how  hard  it  can  be  to  convert 
friends.  "We're  like  secret  drinkers," 
claims  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  play- 
wright Tad  Mosel.  "We  read  Pride  and  Prej- 
udice under  the  covers  with  a  flashlight." 

In  1979  the  Janeites'  social  dilemmas 
were  considerably  eased  by  the  formation 
ot  the  Jane  Austen  Society  of  North 
America.  Now  the  novelist's  devotees, 
who  are  as  naturally  gregarious  as  she  was 
herself,  arrange  their  own  cocktail  parties, 
lectures,  picnics,  and  an  annual  three-day 
seminar  each  fall.  Every  December  16 
they  congregate  to  celebrate  her  birthday. 
At  their  gatherings,  society  members  can 
gossip  to  their  hearts'  content  about  their 
favorite  characters  and  quiz  one  another 
on  details  frt^m  the  novels;  What  prepara- 
tion did  Sir  Walter  Elliot  recommend  to 
Mrs.  Clay  for  the  removal  of  freckles? 
Who  said,  "That  young  man  is  not  the 
thing".'  Which  two  characters  in  Emma 
figure  in  the  story  but  never  appear?  The 
society  has  yet  to  stage  a  tour  of  Jane  Aus- 
ten's England,  but  proceeding  on  one's 
own  is  not  difficult — her  biography  and 
writings  supply  the  map.  Henrietta  Street 
and  Hans  Place,  in  London;  Queen 
Square,  in  Bath;  the  sea  wall  at  Lyme  Re- 
gis— these  are  a  few  of  the  required  stops. 
But  it  is  the  sprawling,  rural  county  of 
Hampshire  that  contains  the  most  per- 
sonal landmarks.  Austen  was  born  in 
Steventon  in  1775  and  spent  her  final 
days  in  a  small,  bow-windowed  lodging  in 
Winchester.  She  was  buried  in  Winches- 
ter Cathedral  in  1817. 

The  chief  shrine  is  her  house  in  the  tiny 
village  of  Chawton.  "You  cannot  imag- 

The  beloved  novelist  gets  points  for  irony. 
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For  the  store  nearest  you,  call  toll-free  800-227-0656  (in  California  415-652-2168), 
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ine — it  is  not  in  Human  Nature  to  imag- 
ine what  a  nice  walk  we  have  round  the 
Orchard,"  she  wrote  her  sister  Cassandra 
shortly  after  moving  there,  in  1809.  Here 
she  lived  for  eight  years,  working  on  six 
novels  and  enjoying  the  first  fruits  of  their 
success:  "1  have  now  written  myself  into 
£250 — which  only  makes  me  long  for 
more."  Today  the  house  is  lovingly  re- 
stored and  filled  with  family  relics.  Across 
the  road,  the  ancient  Grey  Friars  Inn 
serves  a  fine  "plowman's  lunch"  (hread, 
cheese,  and  a  pickled  onion),  as  they  are 
calling  that  old  standhy  these  days. 

To  travel  to  Chawton,  take  a  train  from 
London's  Waterloo  Station  to  the  town  of 
Alton.  Buses  and  taxis  at  Alton  will  take 
you  the  last  mile  and  a  half  to  Chawton. 
(Austen  liked  to  cover  the  distance  on 
foot. )  The  whole  journey,  little  more  than 
an  hour,  is  pleasantly  unremarkable  in 
every  way.  — Carla  Davidson 

Jane  Austen  Society  of  North  America 
Membership:  Annual,  $10;  life,  $100 


U.S.A. 
Sally  Costa 
Box  621 
Nanuet,  NY 
10954 


Canada 

Joan  Austen-Leigh 
1575  Rockland  Avenue 
Victoria,  BCV8S  1W4 


The  White  Hotel 

The  profile  of  the  newest  skyscraper 
on  Tokyo's  horizon  is  that  of  two 
hands  graciously  extended.  Kenzo 
Tange,  the  architect,  explains,  "My 
concept  in  the  Akasaka  Prince  Ho- 
tel was  to  design  a  shape  in  the  form  of  a 
'welcome'  gesture — with  open  hands  to 
greet  people  from  South  and  West.  An 
appropriate  symbol  for  a  hotel,  don't  you 
think?" 

Put  less  poetically,  the  shape  of  the 
forty-story  hotel  is  a  pleated  V,  with  a 
center  core  and  two  wings,  all  encased  in 
silvery  glass  and  brushed  aluminum.  It  en- 
ters the  first  rank  of  Tokyo  hotels  (along 
with  the  Okura  and  Imperial)  both  in 
quality  of  rooms  and  in  service  and  aes- 
thetics. Every  room  has  a  dazzling  wide- 
angle  view  of  the  city. 

From  some  suites  you  can  peer  down  at 
the  Imperial  Palace  and  its  300-year-old 
East  Garden.  (Does  the  emperor,  one 
wonders,  spend  much  time  peering  up  at 
the  Akasaka  Prince?)  From  others  you'll 
see  Nagata-cho  (the  seat  of  the  Diet  and 
the  residence  of  the  prime  minister)  and 
the  shopping  and  entertainment  area  of 
the  Ginza.  Still  other  rooms  overlook 
swinging  Roppongi,  stylish  for  shopping 
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Tange  extends  a  warm  Tokyo  welcome. 

by  day,  aglitter  with  restaurants  and  night- 
clubs by  night. 

In  its  pubhc  spaces  and  its  760  guest 
rooms,  the  effect  is  white  on  white.  The 
spacious  lobby  and  wide  stairway  to  a  suite 
of  dining  rooms  are  white  marble.  White 
prevails  in  the  twenty-two  tatami-laid  tra- 
ditional Japanese  suites  (each  of  which  has 
over  1,000  square  feet  of  floor  space),  and 
again  in  the  efficient.  Western-style  suites 
and  guest  rooms.  The  white  ot  the  walls 
and  built-in  furniture  (mostly  from  Knoll 
International)  is  offset  only  by  stainless 
steel  and  silvery  accoutrements  and  an  oc- 
casional blue  or  lavender  chair  cushion. 
"Space  should  be  elegant,  dignified,  and 
quiet,  never  noisy  in  terms  of  color  or 
shape,"  Tange  insists.  "People  who  visit 
the  hotel  should  be  the  masters.  They 
must  dominate  the  space,  not  let  the  space 
overwhelm  the  people.  Brown  and  dark 
colors  detract  from  the  people's  impor- 
tance," he  avers. 

Japanese  visitors  seem  awed  by  the  ho- 
tel's modernity — or  perhaps  by  the  man 
who  built  it,  for  Tange  is  their  country's 
leading  contemporary  architect.  To  him, 
the  Akasaka  Prince  is  a  homecoming.  In 
recent  years,  he  has  done  more  work 
abroad  than  in  Japan:  King  Faisal's  palace 
at  Jeddah,  the  Cannes  Festival  Hall  and 
Congress  Center,  the  annex  at  the  Min- 
neapolis Art  Complex.  Japanese  visitors 
in  the  Akasaka  Prince's  public  areas  be- 
have like  hushed  viewers  in  an  art  mu- 
seum, but  since  there's  nt)thing  mucb  on 
the  walls,  they  must  he  responJmj^:  to 
Tange's  mastery  of  space. 
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Apart  from  aesthetics,  the  Akasaka 
Prince  boasts  the  convenience  of  its  loca- 
tion, in  the  heart  ot  Tokyo.  Major  tourist 
attractions  such  as  the  180-acre  Meiji 
shrine  and  the  Shinjuku-ku  Garden  are 
nearby,  as  are  four  museums  and  seven 
theaters.  In  contrast  to  many  other  mod- 
ern Tokyo  hotels,  the  Akasaka  Prince 
does  not  have  a  shopping  arcade.  "It  was  a 
strategic  decision,"  says  Ken  Kishi,  the  di- 
rector of  sales  and  marketing.  "We're  so 
handy  to  the  Mitsukoshi,  Matsuya,  and 
Takashimaya  department  stores,  the 
Ginza  and  its  hundreds  of  shops  and  bou- 
tiques, Roppongi  with  all  its  antiques 
shops.  Very  little  a  tourist  would  want  to 
do  in  Tokyo — including  shopping — is 
more  than  a  short  cab  ride  or  a  single  sub- 
way stop  away." 

Besides,  it  is  business  visitors  who  have 
been  targeted  for  special  attention  at  the 
Akasaka  Prince.  "We  want  them  to  feel  at 
home  here,"  says  Kishi,  "to  have  all  the 
office  services  they'll  need  for  doing  busi- 
ness in  Tokyo."  The  highly  touted  Execu- 
tive Business  Center  provides,  for  starters, 
a  library  with  business  reference  hooks,  air 
delivery  of  major  foreign  newspapers  and 
magazines,  access  to  the  World  News 
Service,  local  and  international  couriers, 
business-appointment  scheduling,  and 
speed  printing,  typing,  and  word  process- 
ing. Interpreters  and  translators  are  on  call 
round  the  clock.  Legal  and  business  coun- 
•■^el  is  available  on  the  premises.  Slide  pro- 
jectors and  tape  recorders  may  be  rented 
for  presentations.  .And  there  is  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  tliose  indispensable  tools  of 
inrernatioMal  commerce:  multiluncfion 
calcaiarors.  —Patricia  Brooks 


Flannerts 


Memorial 


The  medieval  treasures  gathered  together 
by  the  late  Thomas  F.  Flannery,  Jr.,  of 
Chicago,  go  on  the  block  at  Sotheby's  in 
London  on  December  1,  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes.  Here  was  a  rare  conserva- 
tionist among  collectors:  he  so  loved  the 
game  that  he  wanted  his  holdings  dis- 
persed, for  others  to  fall  in  love  with  and 
compete  for.  In  his  lifetime,  he  shared  his 
possessions  with  visiting  scholars  at  home 
and  with  the  public  through  anonymous 
loans  to  museums.  From  now  on,  his  name 
will  live  with  the  beautiful  objects  he  as- 
sembled— in  the  sale  catalogue,  and 
wherever  the  pieces'  fortunes  take  them. 

Saint  Thaddeiis,  of  the  Flannery  collection, 
now  en  route  to  }iet  another  showcase. 


OTHER! 


In  Connoisseur's  October  story  on  Monroe 
Wheeler,  Whistler's  Arrangement  ;n  Gre-v 
and  Black,  No.  I  (popularly  known  as 
"Mother")  was  shown  looking  at  the 
right-hand  margin  of  page  111.  She 
should,  of  course,  have  been  facing  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

In  the  November  issue,  Thomas  Hov- 
ing's  interview  with  Balthus,  on  page  100, 
ran  without  a  byline.  Oh,  brother! 
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FINE  WATCHES  SINCE  1791 


The  Name  Behind 
The  Finest  Swiss  Watch. 


GP 
Girard-Perregaux 


Since  its  beginnings,  in 
1791,  Girard-Perregaux  has 
consistently  demonstrated 
that  rare  ability  to  combine 
advanced  technology  with 
flawless,  innovative  styling. 
Treasured  by  such  notables  as 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  King 
Louis-Philippe  and  Emperor 


From  the  Laureule  series  of  Quartz  Chronometers.  In  stainless  steel 

and  I4K  i^ohl.  Calendar:  virtually  scratchproof  sapphire  crystal: 

water-resistant  to  lOOfeet.  Includes  Official  Certification  of  Quart: 

CImmometrv.  Movement  guaranteed  for  3  years .  Appropriately  priced. 


Napoleon  HI,  Girard-Perre- 
gaux timepieces  quickly 
earned  a  position  far  be- 
yond the  mere  symbols  of 
affluence. 

(iirard-Pcrregaux  has 


tional  exhibitions,  becoming 
a  standard  of  excellence  to 
the  truly  discriminating. 


Quartz  Chronometer 

unaiu-r^.i^eau.  ,.co  Girard-Perregaux      has 

coniinucd  to  win  countless    been    producmg   chronome 


h'..;roiogical      awards      from 
observatories  and  at  inierna- 


ters   since   the   founding  of 
the  Astronomic  and  Chrono- 


metric  Observatory  at  Ncu- 
chatel,  Switzerland,  in  1866. 
To  be  a  chronometer,  a  time- 
piece must  be  subjected  to 
1 3  days  of  rigorous  testing  at 
the  Observatory.  Tempera- 
ture variations  and  resistance 
to  magnetic  fields,  as  well  as 
400  sharp  blows  aimed  at 
the  watch  case,  must  be 
withstood  without  loss  of 
precision  before  official  cer- 
tification can  be  awarded. 

Girard-Perregaux  takes 
pride  in  being  one  of  the  last 
major  Swiss  watchmakers 
producing  its  own  superior- 
quality  movements.  This  has 
enabled  G.P.  to  develop  a 
Quartz  Chronometer  series 
so  unwaveringly  reliable  that 
every  movement  is  guaran- 
teed for  3  years. 


Exclusive  Retailers 
Behind  Girard-Perregaux 


Alessi's 

Baton  Rouge,  LA 

Roger  W.  Briney  Jewelry 

Kokomo,  IN 

Franc  Jewelers 

Burlingame,  CA 

Grebitus  &  Son 

Sacramento,  CA 

R.  Herz 

Reno,  NV 

Johnson  &  Company 

Palo  Alto,  CA 

J.S.  Kuge  &  Sons 

Maui.  HI 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low 

Boston,  MA 

Tourneau 
New  York.  Ba!  Harbour 
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SOME  LUCKY  PEOPLE       - 
GET  EVERYTHING  THEY  ASK  FOR. 


iiMlLEYSflASTE  THE  MAGIC. 


\iilcys  iinywhcre  in  the  U.S.,  call  800-2)8-4373.  Void  wKere  prohibited. 


THE  PERFORMER 


INSIDE  T 

The  nation's  most 

controversial  documentary-film  maker 

looks  at  Neiman-Marcus. 


By  Otile  McManus 


For  the  past  seventeen  years,  Frederick 
Wiseman  has  been  showing  America  to  it- 
self. The  controversial  filmmaker  has  car- 
ried his  camera,  his  sound  equipment,  and 
his  point  of  view  into  a  range  of  institu- 
tional settings — a  prison  mental  hospital, 
a  packing  plant,  a  boot  camp,  a  Benedic- 
tine monastery,  a  welfare  office,  a  police 
station,  a  modeling  agency. 

Frederick  Wiseman  has  watched  and 
listened.  He  has  recorded  competing 
voices  and  offered  up  individual  faces  in 
film  portraits  that  show  these  places  to  be 
complex  reflections  of  the  conflicts,  ideas, 
and  passions  that  make  this  country  what 
it  is — for  better  and  for  worse. 

His  latest  venture,  The  Store,  a  two- 
hour  film  that  will  be  shown  on  pub- 
lic-television stations  on  December  14, 
represents  a  departure  for  the  fifty- 
three-year-old  Wiseman.  He  spent  the  en- 
tire month  of  December  1982  tracking  life 
inside  Neiman-Marcus,  the  famous,  glitzy 
Dallas  department  store.  The  documen- 
tary is  Wiseman's  first  in  color  and  his  first 
to  focus  on  the  lives  and  aspirations  of  the 
middle  and  upper-middle  class. 

"If  you  sit  down  and  make  a  list  of  the 
kind  of  places  that  touch  a  lot  of  people's 
lives,  well,  a  lot  of  people  pass  through  a 
department  store, "  he  says.  "I've  been  try- 
ing to  examine  many  different  aspects  of 

What  the  customer  is  really  seeking  may  be 
not  distinctive  headgear  but  an  instant  trans- 
formation, a  new  image. 


American  life,  and  going  into  Neiman- 
Marcus  was  a  way  of  having  a  look  at  the 
interests  and  values  of  rich  people." 

The  Store  is  a  natural  extension  oi  his 
1Q80  documentary.  Model,  which  ex- 
plored a  New  York  modeling  agency  and 
s'cK-wed  tn-ic  of  America's  obsessive  image- 
crcaiion  lactories  behind  the  scenes.  In 
c!i(3  new  fiim,  fhe  audience  sees  itself  try- 
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ing  on  some  of  those  images,  fingermg 
merchandise,  examining  price  tags,  tak- 
ing on  new  identities  and  rejectmg  others 
in  front  of  the  store's  mirrors.  Wiseman 
lets  viewers  draw  their  own  conclusions 
about  the  customer  who  can  drop  $45,000 
for  a  sable  jacket. 

Back  before  Wiseman  had  won  three 
Emmys,  before  he  had  been  awarded 
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grants  and  citations,  iiicluding  the  Mac- 
Arthur  Foundation  grant  for  geniuses,  the 
filmmaker  stirred  up  a  heated  court  suit 
over  his  first  documentary,  Titicut  Follies, 
an  indictment  of  life  inside  the  Bridgewa- 
ter  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminally  In- 
sane. The  controversy  has  informed  puh- 
lic  perception  of  Wiseman's  work,  not 
always  accurately,  ever  since. 

"People  think  1  do  searing  exposes.  1 
don't  think  they  are  exposes  in  the  one-di- 
mensional sense  of  the  word,"  he  ex- 
plains. Wiseman  tries  to  remain  open- 
minded  and  to  present  an  accurate 
portrait  of  his  film  subjects.  "1  pick  places 
that  are  successful  on  their  terms,  places 
with  complicated  issues.  It  is  too  easy  to 
shoot  at  sitting  ducks."  Instead,  he  simply 
shoots  what  he  sees  and  then  shares  his 
point  of  view  with  us  in  straight,  unflinch- 
ing terms.  Rumpled,  approachable, 
down-to-earth,  he  is  comfortable  with  his 
perspective,  confident  in  his  abilities  to 
present  it.  He  does  not  set  himself  up  as  an 
authority  sitting  in  judgment. 

The  Store  reveals  Neiman-Marcus  as  a 
smoothly  functioning  business  organiza- 
tion that  has  elevated  consumer  transac- 


tions into  high  art  over  the  past  seventy- 
tive  years  through  equal  parts  ot  theatrical 
showmanship  and  salesmanship.  Viewers 
see  a  sales  meeting;  an  early-morning  ex- 
ercise class  where  salesclerks  practice  smil- 
ing and  flex  their  fingers  to  prepare  for 
ringing  up  sales  during  the  Christmas  rush; 
a  designer  salon  where  a  wealthy  Texan 
agonizes  over  the  weight  of  a  brocade 
skirt;  a  personnel  office  where  a  young 
woman  tries  to  sell  herself  into  a  buying 
job.  One  scene  shows  the  Neiman-Marcus 
staff  talking  about  cosmetics  promotions 
that  will  "shake  the  world." 

The  documentary  reflects  the  ironies 
inherent  in  a  consumer  culture  and  raises 
questions  about  the  lives  of  shoppers,  pre- 
dominantly women,  who  have  so  much 
time  and  money  at  their  disposal.  Still, 

"Going  into  Neiman-Marcus 
was  a  way  to  look  at 
the  interests  and  values  of 
rich  people." 

Wiseman  doesn't  underrate  Stanley  Mar- 
cus's achievement  as  the  (now  retired)  en- 
trepreneur who  built  the  store  on  the  dem- 
ocratic principle  of  treating  all  customers 
equally.  "Stanley  Marcus  is  a  terrific  guy. 
He  is  very  funny,  smart,  and  irreverent," 
Wiseman  says.  "He  is  very  good  at  what  he 
does.  He  sells.  People  buy." 

Essentially,  Wiseman  followed  the 
same  procedure  in  making  this  documen- 
tary as  he  has  with  other  films.  He  just 
hung  around.  He  showed  up  when  the 
store  opened  in  the  morning,  stayed  until 
closing,  and  paid  attention  to  what  was 
going  on  in  the  meantime.  He  took  fifty- 
five  hours  of  film  back  to  his  Cambridge 
studio,  where  he  recently  moved  from 
quarters  on  Boston's  waterfront.  Then  he 
spent  the  better  part  of  a  year  arranging 
and  rearranging  his 
material,  imposing 
order,  editing,  and 
refining. 

'It's  funny  how 
willing  people  are 
to  let  you  film 
them.  Everybody 
knows  you're  doing 
it,"  he  says.  "For 
some  reason,  it 
never  seems  to 
bother  anybody.  1 
isk  permission,  if 
t  liere's  time.  It's 
lare  that  somebody 
.-ays  no.  It's  a  com- 


bination of  flattery,  indifference,  and 
vanity,  I  guess." 

A  sports  nut  and  a  regular  at  Saturday 
matinees,  Wiseman  grew  up  in  Boston, 
the  son  of  Russian  Jewish  immigrants.  Ed- 
ucated in  public  schools,  he  graduated 
from  Williams  College  and  Yale  Law 
School.  After  a  stint  in  the  army  and  a  se- 
ries of  professional  attachments,  he 
dropped  his  work  teaching  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law  School  to  pursue  a  lifelong  in- 
terest in  film.  He  has  made  a  film  a  year, 
including  Seraphiia' s  Diary,  a  feature 
panned  by  critics  on  its  release,  in  1982. 

"When  you're  making  movies,  the  only 
safe  assumption  is  that  the  audience  is  as 
dumb  or  as  smart  as  the  filmmaker.  You 
have  to  make  the  film  to  satisfy  yourself. 
Anything  else  is  condescending,"  he  ex- 
plains. "Part  of  the  fun  is  that  each  of 
these  subjects  is  an  unknown  at  the  begin- 
ning. My  work  gives  me  permission  to  ex- 
plore and  to  convey  some  of  my  wonder 
and  bewilderment  at  a  new  world." 

Wiseman's  ability  to  be  comfortable 
wherever  he  is  and  his  low-key  personal 
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In  making  his  two-hour  documentary,  Wise- 
man edited  some  1 1 0, 000  feet  of  film. 

style  are  probably  as  instrumental  to  the 
success  of  his  documentaries  as  are  his 
skills  in  the  editing  room.  An  easy  manner 
conceals  a  graceful  intellect.  It  is  perhaps 
one  facet  of  his  genius  that  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  one. 

"People  make  such  a  big  deal  about  doc- 
umentaries. A  documentary  is  just  an- 
other form  of  fiction.  It  is  arbitrary.  It  is 
made  up.  It  doesn't  follow  the  natural  or- 
der. Its  major  sequences  are  shorter  than 
they  are  in  real  time.  They  acquire  mean- 
ing that  they  wouldn't  have  in  isolation," 
Wiseman  asserts.  "What's  magical  about  a 
good  film  is  the  same  thing  that's  magical 
about  a  good  play  or  a  good  novel.  If  you 
try  to  define  it,  you're  a  fool."n 

Otile  McManus  is  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Globe  editorial  board. 
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-.  'ji'Ui  cud  >/(.'<:'/,  or  uU  st<:vi  lor  w/c;/  and  nvnu'ir 


Adolf o  knows. 

Peter  Ducfoin  knows. 

Douglas  Fairbanks^  Jr.  knows. 

Charlotte  Ford  knows. 

Ann  Getty  knows. 

Dina  Merrill  knows. 

Robert  Mondavi  knows. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.  knows. 

Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.  knows. 

Geraldine  Stutz  knows. 


Loday,  one  watch  stands  alone  as  the  most 
exclusive  watch  all  over  the  ivorld. 

Aiidemars  Piguet:  a  watch  known  only  by  those 
who  k}iotv.  A  ivatch  whose  Swiss  heritage  dates  back  to  1875. 

As  an  itifluential  force  in  business,  finance,  architecture, 
film,  fashion,  sports,  atid  the  creative  arts,  you  seek  the  same 
deliberate  exclusivity  that  sets  you  apart  from  the  crowd. 

While  there  are  no  limitations  on  the  efforts  we  make 
to  satisfy  you,  there  are  strict 
limitatiO)is  on  the  member  of 
ivatches  ive  choose  to  nuike. 

We  will  not  deviate  from  this 
policy.  Today,  tomorrow,  or  ever. 

Others  may  never  know  why  you  have  chosen  to  wear 
(Ui  Audemars  Piguet. 

But  you  know.  You've  always  knoivn. 
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Its  not  just  another  $150,000  car. 


Some  people  are  willing  to  spend  a 
lot  of  money  on  a  car  so  they  can  say  they've  spent  a  lot  of  money.  Others  are  willing  to 
spend  a  lot  of  money  on  a  car  so  they  can  say  they've  bought  a  lot  of  car. 

The  Aston-Martin  Lagonda  is  designed  for  the  'others." 

The  "others"  are  interesting  people;  they  want  everything.  The  Aston-Martin 
Lagonda  costs  $150,000  because  we  try  to  give  them  everything.  Thus,  to  say  that  it's  a  lot  of 
car  for  the  money  is  something  of  an  understatement. 

The  Lagonda  is  built  entirely  by  hand,  starting  with  the  engine  block.  After  thorough 
testing,  every  engine  is  signed  by  one  of  our  four  engine-builders.  The  Lagonda's  aluminum 
body  is  hand-shaped,  hand-welded,  hand-sanded  and  hand-painted  (with  23  coats  of 
lacquer). 

To  step  inside  a  Lagonda  is  to  visit,  automotively,  another  world.  That  world's  most 
sophisticated  electronic  instrumentation  nestles  quietly  in  a  small  forest  of  carefully- 
matched,  hand-rubbed  walnut  paneling,  a  private  club  of  luxurious  hand-stitched  leather 
seats. 

All  the  above  not  withstanding,  the  Lagonda  is  basically  a  performance  car. 

The  suspension,  steering  and  braking  systems  are  completely  appropriate  to  a  car  that 
cruises  at  140  mph,  and  so  are  the  multitude  of  safety  features. 

In  short,  the  Lagonda  is  not  just  for  anyone,  not  even  for  anyone  who  might  choose  to 
spend  the  money.  It's  strictly  for  those  "other"  people. 

Write  for  our  brochure. 

Aston  Martin  Lagonda,  342  W  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  CT  06830,  (203)  629-8830. 


Porcelains 

that  fire 
the  imagination 


Inspired  design.  Imaginative  theming.  Meticulous  craftsmanship  K  ^ 
Rare  qualities  thai  distinguish  Cybis  from  all  other  porcelain';  ^  M 
Each  piece... a  delicate  balance  of  artistry  and  interpretation   ^^    | 

Shown,  Richard  the  Lionheart.  $2300. 

4    ' 
To  own  your  first  Cybis,  is  to  become  a  collector  for  life.         /"' 


Fine  Jewelers  Since  1912 
L;!V  rrnceville,  New  Jersey 
(near  Princeton;  -.-i  Route  1  and  Texas  Avenue  (609)  771-9400 
P^lm  RA«rh    •i'l.'-i-ida  Rt  215  Worth  Avenue  (305)  659-6788 
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The  Twining  Gallery  proudly  presents 
The  Photography  of  Langdon  Clay — Monticeilo  and  Other  Works 

December  i,  1983  to  January  27,  1984 

featuring  photographs  from  Jefferson's  Monticeilo, 

a  new  book  from  Abbeville  Press. 

THE  TWINING  GALLERY 

33  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  looiz     (ii2,)  674-2070 


JEFFERSON'S  MONTK^ELLO 


HE  was  a  politician,  a  statesman,  and  a  distin- 
guished diplomat,  but  Thomas  Jefferson's 
greatest  passion  was  architecture,  and  his  talent  is 
nowhere  better  evident  than  in  his  own  home  in 
Virginia.  Abbeville  Press  brings  you  on  a  historical 
tour  of  the  greatest  of  American  residences  in  Jeffer- 
son's Monticeilo.  Author  William  Howard  Adams, 
a  noted  Jeffersonian  scholar,  examines  the  inspira- 
tions that  shaped  Jefferson's  architectural  and 
political  thinking,  and  details  the  different  stages  of 
Monticello's  construction.  Jefferson's  Monticeilo 
also  discusses  the  interior  design  of  the  house  and 
its  surrounding  gardens  and  landscape.  And,  a  fas- 
cin.iting  epilogue  brings  to  light  a  much  forgotten 
chapu:   m  Monticcllo's  history,  the  century  after 


Jefferson's  death  when  this  fine  home  was  for  many 
years  neglected. 

The  well-researched  text  is  stunningly  accom- 
panied by  Langdon  Clay's  specially-commissioned 
photography.  These  photos  bring  the  reader  to  the 
"unseen"  Monticeilo,  areas  of  the  estate  not  open 
to  the  public  and  sections  not  visible  to  the  casual 
observer.  Jefferson's  uncanny  eye  for  detail  is  evi- 
dent throughout  the  house.  Even  the  ''dome  room," 
pictured  above,  an  unused  attic  area,  exhibits  Jeffer- 
son's keen  sense  of  perspective  and  proportion. 
Jefferson's  Monticeilo  will  delight  anyone  interested 
in  architecture,  landscaping,  interior  design,  op- 
American  history.  250  illustrations,  100  in  full  color, 
28H  pages,  9Vs  x  9Vs",  Clothbound.  $49.95 
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At  fine  hookfcllcrs  or  direct  from  the  publisher 

^RESS,INC./5  05  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  10022 
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COLLECTING 


SWEET  INSPIRATIONS 

The  mold  maker's  art  tempts  the  chcKolate  lover's  fancy. 
By  Jay  Jacobs 


While  it  is  already 
somerhiny  oi  an  exag- 
gerarion  to  describe  the 
finest  cliDColate  bon- 
bons as  edible  jewelry,      : 
the  devout  chocolate 
lover  takes  an  even 
grander  \ie\v.  He  or  she   §/ 
sees    a    cunningly   I 
wrought  fourrt'  or  Ba-    | 
varian  cream  as  no  less  a   s 
work  of  art  than,  say,  a   | 
Hepplewhite  cabinet  or  8 
a  Faberge  bibelot.  In   i 
the  end,  perhaps  it's  a     Cast  from  a  rart: 
matter  of  beauty  being 
in  the  mouth  of  the  beholder. 

Connoisseurs  i)f  chocolate  who  would 
enshrine  the  objects  of  their  devotion  in 
more  tangible  forms  than  their  own  sweet 
memories  have  but  one  recourse:  coUecr- 
ing  chocolate  molds.  A  good  many  do  so. 
Moreover,  a  surprising  number  of  collec- 
tors, whether  they  be  amateurs  de  choculat 
or  professional  chocokniers,  make  practical 
use  of  these  prized  possessions.  Margie 
Dyer,  a  New  York  antic]ues  dealer,  esti- 
mates that  at  least  half  the  collectors  she 
knows  make  their  own  chocolates  from 
mi)lds  they  purchase  at  her  shop. 

Collectible  chocolate  molds  take  two 
basic  forms.  Those  designed  ior  producing 
solid,  or  nonhoUow,  choce)lates  generally 
are  sturdier  and  more  finely  detailed. 
Their  form  is  intaglio  and,  in  most  cases, 
precisely  that  of  an  old-fashioned  cookie 
mold,  with  conca\'e  motifs  impressed  into 
a  flat  slab  or  bar.  In  casting  candies  from 
these  molds,  one  simply  fill,-,  the  hollows 
with  molten  cliocolatt,  which  is  then  al- 
lowed to  cool  and  set,  forming  figures  or 
designs  in  '.he  hall-round,  or  shallow  re- 
lief, or,  more  rarely,  in  full  dmiensionaliry. 

Molds  tor  hollow  chv)Colates  are  ^lou- 
bled  contraptions,  olten  hinged  and 
clasped  with  corresponding  naif  molds  po- 
sitioned recto  and  \ers<'.  In  usi.',  only  one 

jay  Jacobs  is  the  author  o/  C^>oking  K>r  .■Ml 
It's  Worth,  Inihlishcd  earlier  tlio  xcsu  h^ 
McGraui'Hill. 


German  mold,  a  chucoLne  Santa  collars  a  lumghty  child 


side  of  the  mold  is  filled  (or  partially 
tilled)  with  melted  chocolate,  whereupon 
the  mold  is  closed  like  a  hook,  secured  by 
its  clasps,  and  tilted  hack  and  forth  until 
its  chamber  (or  chambers,  if  it  is  a  multiple 
mold)  is  lined  with  a  relatively  thin,  even 
coating  of  chocolate,  which  sets  as  it 
cools.  Hollow-chocolate  mttlds  designed 
to  form  small  confections  are  usually  made  easier  for  professionals  to  acquire  fine  old 
up  of  multiple  matrices,  which  are  sol-  molds,  but  that  was  before  these  dealers 
dered  to  metal  bands  stretched  across  a  were  around  to  outbid  us,  and  before  the 
rectangular  frame.  Larger  pieces  require  general  public  became  interested  in  col- 
independent  units,  with  hinges,  clasps,      lecting  them." 


tion  to  generation  of 
professional  chocokiliers 
or,  it  the  line  of  descent 
IS  broken,  to  profes- 
sional colleagues  out- 
side the  family.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Swiss-horn 
Albert  K  u  m  i  n  ,  the 
White  House  chocula- 
tier-pdtissier  during  the 
Charter  administration 
and  a  collector  of  choc- 
t)late  molds  for  over 
forty  years,  an  "out- 
sider" occasionally  will 
acquire  a  prime  mold  by 
making  a  chocolatier  an  offer  he  can't 
refuse.  In  Europe,  these  interlopers  usually 
turn  out  to  be  leasing  agents  who  hire  out 
coveted  molds  to  professionals  for  limited 
periods  of  time,  thereby  removing  them 
from  the  market  while  realizing  handsome 
profits  over  the  long  run.  "When  I  started 
collecting,"  Kumin  recalls,  "it  was  much 


and  selvages  attached  directly  to  the 
molds  themselves. 

Because  chocolate  was  ingested  in  liq- 
uid form  until  the  midnineteenth  century, 
ch(Kolate  molds  are  relative  latecomers 


In  1978,  when  Edward  Bond,  a  native 
Mississippian,  became  the  proprietor  of 
the  then  titty-five-year-old  Li-Lac  choco- 
late shop,  in  New  York's  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage, he  alst)  became  the  possessor  of  a 


among  the  decorative  arts,  and  few  are  of     splendid  collection  of  German-made 


appreciable  antiquity.  The  oldest  date 
from  around  the  onset  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  which  coincidentally  facili- 
tated intensive  molds  production  just 
when  solid,  moldable  "eating"  chocolate 
was  developed.  A  few  earlier  casts,  in- 
tended for  the  production  of  nonchoco- 
late  candy,  do  exist,  however,  and  are  ea- 
gerly sought  after  by  most  collectors,  wln) 
would  be  hard  put  to  distinguish  between 
one  type  and  another. 

The  majority  of  collectible  molds  date 
from  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  L'n- 
torrunately,  some  ot  the  n'n)re  unusual 
pieces  rarely  appear  on  the  market.  In- 
stead, they  are  handed  down  from  genera- 


chocolate  molds  dating  from  the  1920s 
and  1930s.  Among  the  Bond  treasures  are 
a  number  decorated  with  elaborate  Easter 
nn>tifs.  They  include  several  large  eggs 
embossed  with  variously  occupied  bun- 
nies; a  fully  three-dimensional  cabin  with 
a  freestanding  leporine  adolescent  at  the 
front  door,  his  mtJther  depicted  in  shallow 
relief  at  a  rear  window;  a  rare  double-egg 
mold;  ornate  Dresden-made  Easter  bas- 
kets; and  a  fairly  unusual  multiple  mold  for 
casting  solid,  chick-shaped  chocolate  lol- 
lipops. Also  in  the  stash  were  several 
richly  embellished  valentine  molds  with 
cupids  and  floral  decorations  rendered  in 
relief  on  fully  round  or  half-round  hearts. 
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At  the  Li-Lac  shop,  in  hleiv  York's  C  jreerui'/c/i  Village,  the  owner,  Edward  Bond  (foregixntnd) ,  and  his  assistar\t.  Jack  Ferine//,  linefijty- 
decorative  egg  molds  ivith  rich,  dark  chocolate. 


year-o 


,ld 


All  these,  along  with  a  number  of 
Christmas  molds,  still  are  put  to  good  use 
in  season,  but  the  year-round  mainstays  of 
the  Li-Lac  holdings  are  two.  One  is  a 
splendid  art  deco  multiple  tray  mold  from 
which  forty-eight  solid  chocolates — de- 
picting automobiles,  ocean  liners,  passen- 
ger trains,  and  dirigibles — can  be  cast  in 
the  half-round.  The  other,  also  a  multiple 
mold,  is  made  up  of  scallop-shell,  straw- 
berry, and  nonrepresentational  decora- 
tive forms.  With  this  mold.  Bond  and  Li- 
Lac's  other  c/i()C()/ut/er,  Jack  Fi-nnell, 
create  nut-filled  chocolates  of  an  .ihnosr 
unbelievable  intensity  and  sexiness  by 
dropping  filberts,  almonds,  cashews,  and 
pecans  into  individual  metal  c'nambers 
and  then  covering  the  nuts  with  a  nuilten 
couverture  that  takes  on  the  MH.'.uih, 


glossy  finish  characteristic  of  fine  choco- 
late as  it  sets.  "These  old  metal  molds," 
Bond  says,  "are  irreplaceable."  He  reaches 
up  to  a  shelf  and  displays  a  contemporary 
moid  stamped  from  thin  transparent  plas- 
tic. "This  junk,"  he  continues,  "has  no 
durability,  no  character,  no  soul." 


In  the  United  States,  the  happiest 
hunting  ground  for  collectible  molds  is  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  country.  Margie 
Dyer  scours  the  region  periodically  for 
chocolate  and  ice-cream  molds  for  her 
charming  Madison  Avenue  shop,  called 
Made  in  America.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, most  of  the  molds  she  and  her  part- 
ner stc^ck  were  made  in  Germany  and 
brought  to  this  country  by  turn-of-the- 
century  immigrants.  As  Dyer  explains, 
"Chocolate  molds  were  common  in  immi- 
grant households.  Over  the  years,  though, 
many  families  lost  touch  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  chocolate  making  and  consigned 
their  molds  to  basements,  attics,  and  ga- 
rages. Now  that  they've  become  popular 
collector's  items  and  are  beginning  to 
qualify  as  anticiues,  it's  become  harder  to 
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acquire  thcni  from  the  descendants  oi  the 
original  owners.  We've  bought  up  a  tew 
private  collections,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
dealers  know  we're  in  the  market  tor  what- 
ever rhey  turn  up.  Right  now,  good  choc- 
olate molds  are  srill  relatively  inexpen- 
sive— most  tall  within  the  forty-live-  to 
one-hundred-dollar  range — but  the  sup- 
ply is  finite,  and  prices  have  gone  up  no- 
ticeably in  the  last  year." 

According  to  both  Milton  Zelman, 
publisher  of  the  New  York-based  bi- 
monthly c:/i<)Co/dtc  News,  and  Hazel 
Craige,  a  North  Carolina  antiques  dealer, 
the  prime  sources  of  old  molds  that  tran- 
scend the  folk-art  idiom  and  invite  the 
sort  of  connoisseurship  usually  reserved 
tor  the  fine  arts  are  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  France.  As 
Zelman  explains,  "Most  of  the  complex 
molds  were  produced  in  Germany  tor  ex- 
port and  may  turn  up  anywhere  on  the 
Continent  where  you  find  a  tradition  of 
fine  chocolate  making.  Good  molds  were 
produced  in  France,  too,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  Belgium.  1  found  two  real  trea- 
sures in  Lucerne — molds  with  marvel- 
ously  detailed  faces  that  look  like  Punch 
and  Judy  figures."  To  be  more  accurate, 
Zelman  didn't  precisely  find  his  treasures; 
rhey  found  him.  "1  was  sitting  in  this  Swiss 
restaurLint,"  he  recalls,  "and  a  man  who'd 
heard  1  was  interested  in  chocolate  molds 
lust  walked  up  to  my  table  and  sold  them 
to  me  for  fifty  dollars  apiece." 

Craige,  who  i)perates  the  Galeria- 
Hazel  Craige,  in  Chapel  Hill,  has  little  re- 


gard for  the  modern-day  casts  that  have 
supplanted  these  tine  antique  molds  in  the 
professional  kitchen.  "Metal,"  she  ob- 
serves in  a  tt)ne  ot  voice  employed  by  epi- 
cures in  references  to  margarine  or  aerosol 
whipped  cream,  "has  been  replaced  by 
high-impact  styrene."  Craige  acquires  the 
majority  of  her  mold,s"atEurt)pean  antique 
shows  and  fairs."  Her  primary  concern, 
she  explains,  is  with  "the  more  unusual 
designs  native  to  certain  regions — molds, 
for  example,  that  formed  chocolate  pots 
which  traditionally  were  tilled  with  marzi- 
pan on  special  occasions." 

.Asked  whether  many  ot  her  customers 
were  primarily  interested  in  the  invest- 
ment value  of  the  molds  they  collect,  Dyer 
replies,  "Oh,  no.  1  don't  think  any  of  them 
give  a  thought  to  that.  They're  much  too 
passionate  about  the  whole  subject  of 
chociilate  and  chocolate  making  to  want 
to  realize  a  profit  from  it."  As  befits  an 
emotional  clientele,  the  preponderance  ot 
her  shop's  chocolate  molds  have  senti- 
mental or  traditional  associations.  Embel- 
lished hearts  are  the  most  common  m.otifs, 
but  eggs,  bunny  rabbits,  chicks,  and  rein- 
deer are  also  well  represented. 

Somewhat  paradoxically,  collectors 
who  make  practical  use  of  their  molds  of- 
ten turn  out  much  better  candy  than  the 
original  u.sers  produced.  They  tend  to  be 
exacting  connoi,s.seurs  of  chocolate  who  go 
to  great  pains  to  procure  the  finest,  most 
costly  ingredients  and  devise  recipes  far 
superior  tti  those  of  the  original  owners. 
Hence  a  passionate  chocophile's  product 
in  the  guise  of  a  cart  horse  may  be  a  flavor- 
some  Thoroughbred,  and  an  earthbound 
chocolate  reindeer  may  taste  sublime. D 
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36  Dover  Street 
London  W1X4JQ 
01-491  3277/493  7997 
Telex:  25796  GREEN  G 


Talbot  Hughes  (1869     1942) 

"In  Disgrace" 

Signed  and  dated  1892 

Panel:  7x9  inches 


John  Frederick  Herring  Jnr.  (1817     1 907 

Horses  feeding 

Signed 

Canvas:  14x20  inches 


Edgar  Hunt  (1876  -  1953) 
Chickens  by  a  barn  door 
Signed  and  dated  1913 
Canvas:  8x10  inches 


Charles  Hunt  (1803-1897) 
The  Fiddler 
Signed  and  dated  '89 
Canvas:  14x21  inches 


Christmas  Exhibition 

Victorian  Paintings  and  Watercolours 

under  £6000 


24  November-  22  December 

Daily  10.00-6.00  Saturdays  10.00     12.30 


Fully  illustrated  catalogue  on  request, 

price  £3.00  including  postage.  $5.00  including  airmail  postage. 
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Bracelet  and  earrings  in  lacquer  and  silver  by  Jean  Dunand  1 930 


I      RUE     DE     SEIiME     75006     PARIS     TEL 


29     50     84-85 


Im  of  the  Century  Silver  Mounted  Dresser  Accessories 
%m  the  Fortunoff  Collection. 


1 


(A)  Edwardian  mirror,  Birmingham,  England,  1904. 

Height  12V4  inches.  $1200.  (B)  American  hairbrush  by 

Simons  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  PA,  circa 

1900.  $240.  (C)  Chinese  comb,  circa  1880.  $180. 

(D)  Edwardian  dresser  tray,  Birmingham,  England, 

1910.  Length  IIV4  inches.  $640.  (E)  American  scent 

flask,  by  Tiffany  &  Co.,  New  York,  circa  1880.  $500. 

(F)  American  perfume  bottle  by  Gorham  Mfg.  Co., 

Providence,  RI,  1899.  $480.  (G)  American  powder  jar 

by  Wilcox,  Meriden,  CT,  circa  1910.  $320.  (H)  Victorian 

perfume  bottle,  Birmingham,  England,  1892.  $480. 

(I)  American  art  nouveau  powder  jar  by 

Wm.  B.  Kerr,  Newark,  NJ,  circa  1900.  $280. 
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An  extremely  rare  1 8th  century  Tula  ware  semi-circular  casket  inset  on  all  sides  with 

miniatures  of  theatrical  scenes,  mounted  with  ivory  bands  and  a  small  enamel  plaque 

in  the  lid.  Russian,  circa  1770. 

Height:  5|  ins.  Width:  b-k  ins. 
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Important  Art  Deco  Sculp, 


Auction  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  December  17  at  our 
galleries  on  502  Park  Avenue  in  New  York  .For        ■„ 
viewing  tinies,  catalogue  subscriptions  and  further 
inquiries,  please  contact  Alice  Levi  Duncan  or  Jody 
Greene  at  212/546-1148. 

The  Girls,  a  cold-painted  and  gilt-bronze  and  ivory 
group  of  a  chorus  line  by  Demetre  Chiparus, 
20'/4  in.  high,  25  in.  long. 
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CHRISTIES 


Oleg  Prokofiev  on  his  father's  music  • 
A.  L.  Rowse  on  Edmund  Wilson  •  Leonid 
Pasternak  on  the  Pasternak  family  •  The 
diaries  of  Roy  Fuller  •  Malcolm  Cormack 
on  the  art  of  George  Stubbs  •  Lev  Navro- 
zov  on  Russia  and  the  West  •  E.  M.  Cioran 
on  himself  •  Lewis  H.  Lapham  on  knowl- 
edge •  Rosalyn  Tureck  on  Bach  •  Mark  Gi- 
rouard  on  Victorian  mansions  •  Richard 
Brookhiser  on  the  art  of  Igor  Galanin  • 
Peter  Witonski  discovering  the  writings 
of  Bruno  Schulz  •  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr. 
on  our  fading  schools  •  A  story  by  Andrei 
Platonov  •  Jean  MacVean  uncovering  the 
poetry  of  Thomas  Blackburn  •  I.  E. 
Ouvaroff  on  the  story  of  Marc  Chagall  • 
Ralph  de  Toledano  on  Berlioz  ♦  Bryan 
Griffin  on  publishing  •  Martin  Seymour- 
Smith  on  England  •  Curtis  Cafe  on  the 
follies  of  Walter  Lippmann  •  A.  L.  Rowse 
on  Cosgrave's  Dublin  •  John  Chamberlain 
reminiscing  about  journalism  •  A  novella 
by  Mircea  Eliade  •  George  Gilder  on 
money  and  freedom  •  Roy  Strong  on 
Nicholas  Milliard  and  the  English  minia- 
ture •  The  letters  of  Arthur  Schnitzler  • 
I.  E.  Ouvaroff  on  the  paintings  of  William 
Bailey  •  A  forgotten  play  by  Eugene 
Schwarz  •  J.  Jean  Aberbach  on  his  friend- 
ship with  Fernando  Botero  •  Uwe  Siemon- 
Netto  on  the  fall  of  Europe  •  Sir  Ernst 
Gombrich  on  Franz  Schubert  and  the 
Vienna  of  his  time  •  Lewis  H.  Lapham  on 
ignorance  •  Annie  Dillard  on  faith  •  A  no- 
vella by  Vladimir  Maramzin  •  Ezra  Pound 
on  music  •  Vasily  Rozanov  on  himself* 
I.  E.  Ouvaroff  on  Tamara  de  Lempicka  • 
Thomas  Molnar  on  Jean-Paul  Sartre  • 
I.  E.  Ouvaroff  on  Will  Barnet  •  Gordon 
Craig's  Paris  Diary  •  Boris  Goldovsky  on 
opera  •  Luigi  Barzini  on  the  British  • 
Homage  to  Elie  Nadelman  •  Curtis  Gate 
on  Le  Corbusier  •  Rael  Jean  and  Erich 
Isaac  on  the  Utopian  think  tanks  •  Poetry 
by  Philip  Larkin,  W.  Nelson-Cave,  Charles 
Causley,  Charles  Edward  Eaton,  Joseph 
BrodslQ-,  Douglas  Dunn,  Hamish  Guthrie, 
J.  C.  Hall,  John  Heath-Stubbs,  Leslie 
Norris,  Anne  Ridler,  Rudolph  Schirmer, 
Michael  Schmidt,  Tarjei  Vesaas,  Chris- 
topher Fry,  Eugene  Dubnov,  Richard 
Eberhart. 


NlagaT^ne 

America's  Oldest  Review 


Pnjmenaftf  hy  Igor  Galanin,  from  the  cover  of  a  recent  issue. 

When  The  Yale  Literary  Magazine  was  founded,  Beethoven  was  completing  the  Missa 
Solemnis,  Golendge'sBiographia  Liter  aria  appeared,  and  Emerson  began  his  Journal. 

The  names  of  a  few  authors  we  have  published  since  then  —  Rudyard  Kipling,  Sinclair 
Lewis,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  Thornton  Wilder,  John  Dos  Passes  —  show  that  some  of 
our  judgments  have  been  quite  timely. 

Today,  as  ever,  it  is  unique  talent,  not  just  prominent  names,  that  we  seek.  When  we 
publish  Lewis  H.  Lapham,  or  E.  H.  Gombrich,  it  is  not  because  one  is  the  editor  of  Harp- 
er's and  the  other  a  highbrow  "name";  what  they  contribute  to  our  pages  is  unique,  and 
that  is  the  reason  for  their  inclusion.  The  same  is  true  of  all  our  authors. 

The  Yale  Literary  Magazine  still  stands  alone. 

Our  magazine  is  not  published  fortnightly  on  newsprint,  to  extol  this  week's  writers, 
expound  on  last  week's  thinkers,  and  crumble  to  dust  a  week  thereafter.  The  paper  we 
print  on  permits  the  most  accurate  color  reproduction  of  any  magazine  in  the  world  and 
is  guaranteed  to  endure  for  centuries.  And  we  seek  to  publish  and  reproduce  what  will 
last  at  least  as  long. 

The  Yale  Literary  Magazine  "speaks  of  elegance."* 

The  quality  of  its  production  is  unparalleled,  which  results  in  the  high  cost  of  a  single 
issue.  We  hav^  decided,  however,  to  offer  you  a  trial  subscription  at  the  accessible  price 
of  $24  a  year. 

We  hope  you  will  accept  our  invitation  and  become  a  regular  reader  of  The  Yale  Liter- 
ary Magazine.  And  if  you  think  you  shouldn't  because  you  did  not  go  to  Yale,  please 
remember  that  neither  did  Kipling. 

A  Quarterly  of  World  Culture 
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ROCK  LANDMARKS 

Seven  records  that  define  a  musical  age. 
By  John  Rockwell 


Rock  music  has  been  with  us  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  Born  as  rude  rebellion  and 
ephemeral  fun,  it  can  still  embody  those 
spirits  triumphantly.  But  from  the  start, 
rock  was  more  than  mere  fun — and  even, 
perhaps,  more  than  mere  music,  if  music  is 
to  be  considered  in  the  abstract.  Rock 
meant  something  of  enormous  impor- 
tance to  millions  of  people  in  America  and 
throughout  the  world,  and  with  all  the 
shifts  in  the  music  and  our  society,  it 
means  something  crucial  still. 

From  a  strictly  musical  standpoint,  rock 
at  its  birth  was  an  ingenious  and  fertile 
blend  of  black  and  white  rural  music.  Yet 
as  the  genre  evolved,  it  embraced  nearly 
every  imaginable  kind  of  influence,  all  un- 
der the  umbrella  of  youth-oriented,  mas- 
sively amplified,  usually  overtly  rhythmic 
music. 

But  no  music,  even  the  most  elitist  and 
formalistic,  exists  in  a  vacuum;  all  of  it 
must  be  discussed  and  even  judged  on  the 
basis  of  how  it  interacts  with  its  audience. 
In  the  case  of  rock,  that  interaction  has 
been  of  significant  sociological  and  even 
moral  importance:  our  lives  were  changed 
by  rock  music,  as  we  danced,  loved, 
thought,  and  acted.  And  as  rock  music  has 
changed,  it  has  mirrored  the  aspirations  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  as  transmitted  in 
sound. 

The  seven  discs  discussed  here  may  not 
be  the  seven  most  popular  records  of  the 
rock  era,  or  the  seven  most  important  by 
every  criterion.  Another  seven  or  maybe 
even  seventy  could  be  added  to  the  list 
with  near-equal  validity. 

But  it  seems  to  me — operating  from  the 
position  of  sublime  subjectivity  to  which 
everyone  is  entitled — that  these  seven  tell 
us  something  especially  meaningful  about 
rock  as  a  whole.  That  is  why  the  poten- 
tially frivolous  conceit  of  picking  seven 
"landmark  records,"  and  using  them  fo  re- 
flect rock's  history,  is  less  silly  than  it 
might  sound.  Each  symbolizes  a  crucial 
period  or  shift  in  rock's  develf  ipiiienr,  and 
each  was  as  important  for  its  broader  influ- 
ence as  for  its  immediate  iiap;n  •     The 


wide-ranging  influence  is  just  as  signifi- 
cant as  the  intrinsic  impact.  Important  es- 
oterica  can  certainly  be  created  within  the 
"rock"  genre — meaning  artistry  that  has 
no  real  chance  of  ever  appealing  beyond 
its  cult.  But  if  a  disc  never  transcended  a 
small  circle  of  admirers,  no  matter  how  in- 
telligent the  record  and  the  admirers 
might  be,  then  it  cannot  count  as  a  land- 


But  Elvis  was  a  considerable  singer,  gui- 
tarist, and  performer  in  his  own  right;  and 
in  "Heartbreak  Hotel"  and  in  his  best  sin- 
gles from  1956  and  1957  we  find  him  still 
rocking  out  as  hard  as  he  ever  did.  More  to 
the  point,  it  was  through  Elvis  and  the 
agency  of  RCA's  distribution  that  rock 
music  made  its  first  sustained  impact  on 
^  American  society, 

an  impact 


mark  in  this  listing.  For  me,  landmarks  at- 
tain their  status  only  when  they  succeed  in 
extending  their  formal  musical  worth  into 
the  public  at  large,  "large"  here  meaning 
very  large  indeed. 

And,  so  to  begin,  with  records  in 
chronological  order: 

1  Elvis  Presley's  "Heartbreak  Hotel,"  a 
number-one  single  in  1956.  (All 
chart  positions  are  derived  from  the 
music-trade  bible,  Billboard.)  This  was 
Elvis's  first  number-one  single — indeed, 
his  first  charted  song,  period.  It  was  dis- 
tributed by  RCA,  by  contrast  with  his  ear- 
lier discs,  on  the  smaller  Sun  label.  There 
are  those  today  who  contend  that  Presley's 
grearest  music  came  during  his  Sun  period 
and  that  the  pre..'  ..  of  bloated  corrup- 
tion had  already  set  in  by  the  time  he  "sold 
our"  to  RCA.  There  are  even  those  who 
argue  that  from  the  outset  he  was  a  mere 
rip-off  of  purer,  more  impassioned,  black 
rhythm-and-blues  singers. 


that  changed  forever  the  course  of  Ameri- 
can popular  music — and  mores. 

2  James  Brown's  Live  at  the  Apollo,  a 
number-two  LP  in  1963.  He's  still 
with  us  today,  but  Brown  is  best  re- 
membered as  a  harsh-voiced  soul  singer 
from  the  sixties.  His  influence  ran  wider 
and  deeper  than  that,  however.  He  was  the 
dynamo  black  performer  for  blacks  and 
whites  alike.  He  embodied  the  transition 
of  gospel  shouting  and  blues  emoting  into 
the  arena  of  mass,  secular  performance. 

At  a  time  when  the  45  rpm  single  still 
defined  commercial  success.  Brown  could 
never  really  confine  himself  to  the  neat 
song  format.  His  shows  and  his  albums 
were  longer-ranged  than  that:  great,  surg- 
ing soul  and  funk  riffs,  pulsing  instrumen- 

The  music  critic ]ohn  Rockwell  is  the  author  of 
All-American  Music:  Composition  iri  the 
Late  Twentieth  Century. 
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tills,  and  tragmented,  exposnilariny  vo- 

caLs.  As  such,  they 

inspired  "funk"  trom 

jimi  Hendrix  and  Sly 

Stone      through 

George  Clinton  to 

the  disco  and  rap  of 

today. 

3'  Bob  Dylan's  The 
Freeu'heelin'  Bob 
Dylari,  a  number- 
twenty-two  LP  in  1963. 
This  is  the  lowest- 
charted  ot  my  land- 
marks, although  since 
chart  statistics  place  a 
premium  on  lots  of  re- 
cords purchased  all  at 
once,  one  imagines  that 
the  steady  "shelf  life"  of  this  classic  even- 
tually garnered  sales  surpassing  many  ini- 
tially higher-charted  records. 

Still,  Dylan  wasn't  massively  popular 
until  later  in  his  career.  In  the  early  six- 
ties, his  rasping  folk  baritone  and  defiant 
technical  crudity  clashed  with  the  slicker 
studio  polish  of  the  day.  But  this  was  his 
first  great  album,  with  songs — "Blowin'  in 
the  Wind,"  "Masters  of  War,"  "A  Hard 
Rain's  A-Gonna  Fall,"  "Don't  Think 
Twice,  It's  All  Right,"  "Corrina,  Cor- 
rina" — that  determined  his  reputation 
and  established  his  enormous  influence. 

This  was  still,  in  theory,  "folk  music." 
But  Dylan's  apparently  radical  turn  to 
electric  rock  a  couple  of  years  later  seems 
hardly  so  abrupt  to  us  today: 
he  's  s  inc  e  sung  '      -■ 

these  same  songs 
with  electric  ac- 
companiment, and 
the  musical  roots  of 
his  "folk"  and  "rock" 
styles  are  very  simi- 
lar. In  the  sixties, 
rock  was  to  become 
the  music  not  just  of 
romantic  longing  but 
of  social  and  political 
change,  and  this  re- 
cord ptiinted  the  way. 
4 The  Beatles'  Sgi. 
Pepper's  Lonely 
Hearts  Club  Band, 
a  number-one  album  in 
1967.  This  marked  the  advent — welcome 
or  dreaded,  depending  tm  the  observer's 
populist  passion.s — of  "art  rock."  The  Bea- 
tles tended  in  this  direction  before  1967, 
and  S^t.  Pepper  may  not  be  a  true  "concept 
album"  m  the  sense  of  a  linked,  single 
statement.  But  it  hinted  not  just  al  an  or- 


ganic collection  of  songs 
but — with  the  considerable  assistance  of 
George  Martin  as  producer — at  a  fusion  of 
rock  with  classical  music.  Third  World 
music,  pre-rock  music,  and  nearly  every- 
thing else  the  Beatles  could  think  of. 

This  was  a  record  with  "art"  written  all 
over  it,  and  yet  in  these  .songs  the  Beatles 


were  as  ebulliently  entertaining  as  ever. 
One  has  to  have  lived  through  the  sixties 
to  know  how  everyone  danced  to  these 
songs,  sang  them,  made  love  to  them,  and 
lived  them,  in  the  sense  of  somehow  let- 
ting the  music  and  its  passion  define  their 
own  lives.  The  Beatles — and  rock  itself — 
were  that  important,  and  Sgt.  Pepper  was 
the  peak. 
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Stevie  Wonder's 
music  balanced 
the  personal 
and  the  public — 
as  the  seventies 
themselves 
seemed  to  do. 


5  Stevie  Wonder,  Innervisions,  a  num- 
ber-tour album  in  1973.  Stevie  Won- 
der epitomized  black  popular  music 
of  the  seventies,  the  kind  that  bridged  the 
gospel  shouts  of  soul  and  the  thumping 
dance  insistence  ot  funk,  disco,  and  rap. 
Of  course,  little  Stevie  Wonder  was  a  tre- 
ble soul  shouter  himself  as  a  child,  and  his 
most  impassioned  music  helped  to  shape 
late-seventies  tunk.  But  he  also  offered  a 
childlike  lyricism  and  sophisticated  studio 
refinement.  Selections  on  the  album  In- 
nervisions  ranged  from  luxuriant,  rhap- 
sodic ballads  ("Golden  Lady")  to  surging 
anthems  ("Living  for  the  City"),  and  in  so 
doing  balanced  the  personal  and 
the  public  as  the  seventies  them- 
selves seemed  to  do. 

6  Fleetwood  Mac's  Fleet- 
ivood  Mac,  a  number- 
three  album  in  1975. 
With  the  release  ot  this  album, 
an  honorable  British  blues- 
rock  band  congealed  into  a 
fascinating  Anglo-American 
hybrid,  blending  the  earthy 
rhythm  section  of  Mick 
Fleetwood  and  John  McVie 
with  the  sad  musings  ot 
Christine  McVie  and  the 
popsy  mysticism  ot  two  Californians, 
Lindsey  Buckingham  and  Stevie  Nicks. 

The  result  was  the  quintessential  mid- 
seventies  southern  California  soft-rock  re- 
cord, with  its  members'  divergent  contri- 
butions symbolizing  the  strains  of  folk 
rock,  pop  rock,  art  rock,  and  blues  rock 
that  enriched  the  eclectic  musical  stew  of 
the  past  decade. 

7  The  Police's  Synchronicily,  a  num- 
ber-one album  from  1983.  Michael 
Jackson's  Thriller  was  the  most  popu- 
lar album  oi  the  year,  and  it  too  might 
claim  landmark  status — except  that  its 
creator  is  still  so  young  and  capable  of 


so  much 

more  than  he's  achieved 
thus  far.  The  Police  may  achieve  more, 
too,  but  tine  suspects  they've  made  the  re- 
cord ot  their  lives  here.  Certainly  they 
have  made  one  that  delineates  many  ot 
rock's  salient  features  of  the  early  eighties 
and  sums  them  up  into  an  album  of  com- 
pelling distinction. 

The  Police  started  out  as  a  white  reggae 
rip-oft,  complete  with  Sting's  thumping 
ostinato  bass  and  fake  Jamaican  patois. 
But  even  at  first  there  was  a  fresh,  fasci- 
nating formalism  to  these  borrowings. 

With  Synchronicily,  the  band  leapt  into 


something  new — and  won  even  greater 
success  for  taking  the  risk.  This  album  re- 
flects the  austerity  of  the  best  new-wave 
experimentation.  It  symbolizes  the  domi- 
nant direction  of  rock  today — the  avid  in- 
corporation of  all  manner  of  Third  World 
music.  And  it  testifies  to  rock's  continued 
ability  to  make  invigorating  music  and  to 
deal  with  challenging  themes  in  a  way  that 
speaks  directly  to  the  culture  as  a  whole. D 
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Vfeet  Players. 

Regular  and  Menthol  r 
Kings  and  100^.  ?/ 


Kings:  12  mg  "tar,"  1.0  mg  niGoline^ 
1.1  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigSreifg^ly fll 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  beneral  Has  Ueiermsn 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Danufiious  to  Yp!;r  Hinl 
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FINE  PERIOD  FURNITURE 
FROM  SCOTTISH  HOUSES. 


PAUL  GOUTS  LTD 


A  Fine  Rosewood  Sofa  Table 

crossbanded  and  inlaid  in  Satinwood. 

Of  outstanding  Quality  and  Condition. 

Circa  1800. 

Height  28  V^t  inches.  Depth  24  inches. 

Length  53^2  inches  open,  }2yi  inches 

closed. 


101-107 


WEST  BOW,  (VICTOR  iA  STRBKT).  FIMNBURGH  EHl  2JP.  TEIEPHONE  031-225  3238  CABLES:  ANTIQUES  EDINBURGH 


Winter  Exhibition  of 
Old  Master  Paintings 

lst-'23rd  December  i 


^9^U-^. 
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An  expert  in  public  relations  shops 
with  an  expert  in  antiques:  Passport. 


Passport.  The  best  companion 

when  you  buy 

antiques  in  Britain. 

"During  a  hectic  business  trip  to  London,  I  tooi< 
time  out  to  shop  for  antiques  to  accessorize  the 
new  headquarters  of  my  New  Yorl<-based  firm,' 
says  Karon  Cullen,  President  of  the  public  rela- 
tions company  Cullen  &  Casey  Ltd. 

"1  rarely  have  a  minute  to  shop  for  anything,  but 
when  I  became  a  Passport  card  memt)er,  I  found 
the  services  1  received  to  be  the  ultimate  time 
and  money  savers.  Firstly  there  was  the  dealer 
directory  and  subscription  to  Antiques  Across 
the  World'  to  bring  me  up-to-date  on  Britain's 
antiques.  Secondly  there  was  the  complimen- 
tary private  limousine  which  met  me  at  the 
airport." 

Passport  and  you 
and  your  Passport  courier 

"Passport's  New  York  offices  arranged  for  a 
knowledgeable  guide  to  drive  me  around  Lon- 
don," says  Karon.  "And  once  I  informed  him  of 
my  office  needs  and  personal  interests,  the  per- 
fect itinerary  was  developed  for  me." 

"He  took  me  to  out-of-the-way  places  1  never  would 
have  found  on  my  own." 

"For  example,  I  thought  I  had  found  a  beautiful  old 
lamp  in  one  shop,  but,  on  my  guide's  advice,  kept  look- 
ing and  found  one  which  not  only  had  more  age  but 
was  better  priced." 


I'^-^^ff^^-^irtJUifiiii 


Easspori 


KARON    CULLEN 
ZK    0   4    8    1     VWidThru        OCT/84 


With 

Passport, 

your  bills 

don't  arrive 


Karon  Cullen,  President  Cullen  &  Casey,  Ltd- 

Passport,  the  most 
practical  luxury. 

"Shopping  with  Passport  is  like  taking  the  Concorde.  It's 
the  only  way  to  go  for  people  whose  time  is  really  valu- 
able. I  advocate  a  Passport  break  for  any  executive  visiting 
London." 

The  Passport  card  means  VIP  treatment  for  Karon 
Cullen  with  1500  dealers  and  auction  houses  all  over 
Britain.  It  could  mean  the  same  to  you. 

For  free  brochure  and  information  kit,  call  toll-free 
1-800-227-7212.  In  New  York  call  212-832-3661.  Or  send  the  cou- 
pon to  Passport,  29  East  61st  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021. 


iques 

The  International  Buying  Card  "j  ^jjj^-f  [^^^g  f^  p^^y 

for  one  item  until  the  merchandise  arrived  in  New  York.' 
"And  since  Passport  uses  Michael  Davis,  the  preemi- 
nent leader  in  shipping  art  and  antiques,  everything  I 
bought  was  expertly  packed,  fuJJy  insured  and  cleared 
through  customs." 

"I  didn't  spend  a  momeni  wnrrysng  whether  things 
would  arrive  intact." 


Passport.  The 
to  Duy  art  and 


way 


rPassport  I 

I  29  East  61st  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10021 

YES,  I  want  to  know  more  about  Passport.  Please  send  your  free 
I  brochuie  and  information  kit  to: 
1  Name _ — ■ 


n 


Address - 


^ity  St; 


State - 


.Zip. 


J 


\ASCJ  EGGCHI 

MONOPRINTS 


December  1-15 


^  ..Austin 
Gallery 


.^••'■■r'PJ-s. 


Flower  Dance,  9"  x  9" 


7103  MAIN  STREET/SCOTTSDALE.  ARIZONA  85251  '(602)  947-0686 


7    'O9co^ 


i\|10\ 


,4  s\my[c  George  II  period  waxed  pnne 
panelled  room  with  dentil  cornice. 
Vie  door  surrounds  and  chimneypiece 
are  carved  with  masks  at  the  centre 
with  sioags  of  drapery  to  either  side. 


Period  panelled  rooms  in  pine  and  oak. 
Antique  chimney  pieces  in  marble, 
stone  and  wood  Life-size  classical 
bronze  and  marble  statues. 
Superb  wrought  iron  entrance  gates, 
Garden  temples,  vases,  seats, 
fountains,  statues  etc. 


lor  tJirllwr  mtimnahon  pU'asf  cimiat'l  Mr  Dai'id  Seyfned, 

CrcwIhirolSKin  bidflfLimileil      Bu'^h  Ciimer      London  Road 

Kli'worlh      MiddU-M'x      IW?  SBH      Enfiliind 

Id  (ll-Sf,ll747B      IH,-x  BISI.IOS. 

Situ,ilid  bdwi-en  Uindon  s  Wf^t  End  and  He.ilhr.nv  AirporC 

Svon  IddRt'  IS  opi-n  Monda\'  to  Frida\'  "^  a  ni   -  "^  p  m, 

Salurd.n  and  Sunday  Ham      4  10  p  m 


Al 


,„ ir..iitl.all.TvaH.lld  Bond  SIroi'l  HouM- 

Old  B..nd  Slro.'l    Mavlair    I  ondon   Ti'l   lll-4')1HhH« 
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Top.  A  fine  pair  of  silver-gilt  six-light  candelabra,  made  byJ.C.  Edington  in  London  1S39-1843  and  weighs  415  ounces  Idwt.  3OV2 "  High,  13  Vi ' 

Top.  Antique  French  bronze  model  of  a  Lioness  bringing  down  a  stag  by  A.nioine  Louis  Barye  circa  1840  15  Vi "  High.  24"  Long.  10"  Wide. 

Centre.  Antique  French  bronze  model  of  two  horses  nuzzling  ' '! '.  \ccolade ' '  made  by  Pierre  Jules  Mene  circa  1852  21 "  Long. 

14"  High.  8"  Wide.  Bottom..  iXntique  Russian  bronze  model  of  a  hunt  chase  by  Nicolai  Ivanovitch  Lieberich  of 

St  Petersburg.  Model  circa  1870.  22V2 "  Long.  10"  Wide.  11 "  High. 


I  CHRISTIE 

JjLLECnON  OF  ANTIQUE  SILVER  &  ANIMALIER  BRONZES 
26,  Burlington  Arcade,  Piccadilly,  London  WlV  9AD. 
Telephone:  01-629  3070 


FRANK  CARO  GALLERY 

ORIENTAL  ART 


fm 


41  EAST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  10022 
TELEPHONE:  (212)  753-2166 


FINE  FURNITURE 
BRONZE AND 
CURIOSITES 


•   K UGEL 

279  RUE  SAINT-HONORE 

75008  PARIS 
TEL.  :  260.86.23  &  260. 19.45 


ANTIQUECONTINENTAL 

SILVERAND 

GOLD BOXES 


(■r::.i;ctioiii  ol"  hour-glasses  of  the  teJh,  17tlii  and  loth  ceiUudcs 


'M^. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

Foryou,  first  class  is  a  way  of  life.  In  everything  you 
■  do... including  the  caryou  drive.  Seville.  Cadillac's 

JHest.  Elegant.  Distinctive.  Superbly  crafted. 
A  car  for  those  who  choose  to  go 

'•^ ,    first  class ...  all  the  way  Seville  for  1 984. 


BEST  OF  ALL... IT5  A  CADILLAC. 

Let's  Get  It  Together ..  Buckle  Up. 
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How  much  will  the  great  collectors  be 

bidding  this  month  for  the  Henry  the  Lion  Gospels? 

I  predict  who  will  win  the  prize . . . 


This  month,  on  December  6,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant — and  incredibly  valuable — 
works  of  art  in  world  history  will  be  sold  at 
auction  at  Sothehy  Parke  Bernet  in  Lr;n- 
don.  An  incomparably  lavish  Ruruan- 
esque  Gospels,  it  was  ordered  by  He;uv 
the  Lion,  count  of  Brunswick,  diil-a-  <.•'• 
Saxony  and  Bavaria. 
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By  Thomas  Moving 

Its  unexpected  appearance  this  past 
September — it  vanished  shortly  before 
World  War  II — has  caused  an  interna- 
tional sensation.  No  wonder.  This  is  more 
than  a  single  famous  painting  by  a  tamous 


ne.  This  is  eauivalent  to  a  whole 


iiiu  na 


airistJc  genius.  I  know,  be- 
.1  ill,  for  rhe 


'  .^F"  "  "   '■'PS 


matchless  Lion  Gospels.  When  I  was  a  cu- 
rator (1960-66)  at  The  Cloisters,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  na- 
tion's finest  collection  of  medieval  art, 
lavishly  endowed  by  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
jr.,  it  topped  the  "dream  list"  of  art  su- 
perworks — masterpieces  to  be  acquired  by 
any  means  or  at  any  cost. 


The  heaviest  hitters  in  the  art  buM- 
ness — private  collectors,  institutions,  and 
a  nation — all  covet  the  manuscript. 
Shortly  they  will  match  wits,  passion, 
guts,  and  piles  of  money  to  seize  it.  The 
sale  may  just  prove  to  he  the  art-auction 
donnybrook  of  the  century. 

Henry's  Gospels  is  a  chunky,  golden- 
vellum  blockbuster  of  history  and  artistic 
beauty,  in  absolutely  perfect  condition.  It 
has  always  been  praised  as  one  of  the  most 
luxurious  manuscripts  created  in  Roman- 
esque times,  and  that  is  saying  a  lot,  be- 
cause the  twelfth  century  was  the  high- 
water  mark  of  powerfully  creative  and 
experimental  manuscript  illu- 
mination, a  period  of  art 
matching  in  importance  the 
Renaissance  and  the  age  of 
cubism. 

The  Gospels  is  monumen- 
tal, measuring  13V2  by  10  by 
about  5  inches.  It  is  bedecked 
with  twenty-four  luxurious 
full-page  illuminatipns;  sev- 
enteen spectacular^canon  ta- 
bbies; and  ten  decorative  "car- 
pet" pages  with  portrait 
medallions  showing  the  most 
powerful  and  famous  person- 
alities of  the  day,  including 
the  earliest  known  depiction 
of  Saint  Thomas  Becket. 

The  unique  hook  was  com- 
missioned by  Henry  and  his 
wife  Matilda,  the  daughter  of 
Kenry  11  ot  England,  as  a  gift 
tQ,,the_cathedral  of  Brunswick, 
which  he  restored.  It  was 
painted  between  about  1173 
and  1 1 75  by  the  hand  and  un- 
der the  supervision  of  one  ot 
the  most  gifted  artists  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  monk 
Herimann  ot  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  Helmarshausen. 
Splendid  miniatures  that 
sometimes  mix  contemporary 
figures  with  ones  from  biblical  history  de- 
pict episodes  from  the  New  Testament  and 
the  court,  such  as  the  coronation  of  Henry 
and  Matilda.  The  colors  amaze — some 


ini'^ht  (.all  rhom  garish — bold  crimsons 
and  ritns  of  blues,  thick  blobs  ot  gold 
paint,  and,  rarest  of  all,  fields  of  untar- 
nished silver.  The  volume  is  a  glorious  cel- 
ebration of  secular  realism  clad  in  a  sober 
cloak  of  piety. 

Henry's  Gospels  may  have  remained 
where  it  should  have — in  the  cathedral 
treasury — for  three  hundred  years.  By 
1482  it  had  already  left  Brunswick,  having 
probably  been  snatched  away  by  Empert)r 
Charles  IV  (1316-68)  and  whisked  off  to 
Prague.  In  1861  the  king  ot  Hanover 
bought  the  legendary  book  for  a  staggering 
price  and  depiisitcd  it  in  a  family  ca'^rlc  in 


U)i  ihc  way  lujcrithu,  a  nuinjalh  arnon^  thieves  {Luke  10:30) 


Gmunden,  Austria.  Before  the  Second 
World  War  the  volume  disappeared. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  1  started 
searching  tor  it  and  contacted  the  master 


dealer  in  rare  books  1  lans  Peter  Kraus  (see 
Connoisseur,  September  1982)  to  root  it 
out  and  make  an  offer  tor  The  Cloisters — 
we'd  pay  anything!  Kraus  was  convinced 
that  the  manuscript  was  still  in  Germany 
and  warned  that  it  it  were  sold  to  a  party  in 
America,  a  frightful  scandal  would  erupt. 
He  recalls  that  1  assured  him,  "If  I  get  it, 
I'll  promise  to  keep  it  hidden  in  a  vault  for 
ten  years."  (I  suppose  I  did  say  that.)  But 
even  the  canny  H.  P.  Kraus  couldn't  find 
the  book. 

Last  September  it  surfaced,  to  tront- 
page,  worldwide  publicity.  Sotheby's  won 
the  right  to  auction  the  treasure,  whose 
value  their  manuscript  expert 
Christopher  de  Hamel  says  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate,  al- 
though he  anticipates — with 
monumental  British  under- 
statement—  it  will  bring  in 
excess  of  one  million  pounds 
(about  $1.5  million).  A  copy 
of  the  Gutenberg  Bible^old  at 
Christie's  in  19^. for  $2.^2 
million  set  the  highest-atlc- 
tion  record  for  a  printed  book. 
Three  years  later,  the  Codex 
Leicester  ("Leonardo's  Note- 
book") fetched  $5.2  million, 
a  record  price  for  a  manu- 
script. About  the  Gospels' 
seller  and  the  volume's  where- 
abouts for  the  past  forty-five 
years,  Sotheby's  remains 
steadfastly  silent. 

Who  will  be  the  most  rabid 
competitors  at  the  sale?  Who 
has  the  best  chance  of  win- 
ning.' And  who  most  deserves 
the  prize?  Identities  of  the 
probable  contestants,  and 
predictions  regarding  their 
roles  in  the  sale,  follow.  Keep 
in  mind  that  when  it  comes  to 
winning  a  superspecial  work 
ot  art  at  auction,  it  is  a  funda- 
mental premise  in  the  art 
world  that  expertise  doesn't  count  for 
much,  nor  does  pure  wealth.  Victory  goes 
to  the  competitor  with  the  greatest  pas- 
sion and  the  most  courage. 


r-riMMom^Pi  IR 


r'l  tried  ten  years  ago  to  buy  the  Gospels  from  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
and  couldn't,"  admits  the  private  collector  Peter  Ludwig. 

"This  has  been  on  the  top  of  my  'most  desired'  list  throughout  my 
entire  museum  career,"  says  V^illiam  Wixom,  of  The  Cloisters.  > 


THE  PRIVATE  COLLECTORS 
H.  P.  Kraus:  Over  the  past  twenty  years  or 
so  H.  P.  Kraus  has  been  quoted  by  associ- 
ates as  saying,  "Getting  that  Gospels  will 
be  the  crowning  glory  of  my 
life!"  Two  months  ago  he  con- 
fided to  a  friend,  "I'd  sell  half 
my  possessions  to  own  that 
book!" 

In  October  I  talked  to  "H.  P. " 
at  the  Bibliophile  Congress  in 
Edinburgh  about  Henry's  fab- 
ulous book: 

What  do  you  think  of  it? 

"It's  one  of  the  greatest 
manuscripts  one  can  have;  the 
finest  thing  you  can  imagine ! " 

What  about  the  Sotheby's 
evaluation  of  three  and  a  half 
million  (which  was  reported 
by  the  hlew  York  Times  on  Sep- 
tember  16  and  was  subse- 
quently denied  by  the  auction 
house)? 

"Is  that  in  pounds  or  dol- 
lars? Higher!  Perhaps  between 
four  and  five  million  dollars." 

Will  you  try  to  buy  it? 

"1  don't  think  I  have  so 
much  money." 

Will  the  Getty  Museum  b 
bidding  at  the  sale? 

"Well,  they  can  afford  it. 
They  have  sixty  million  dol- 
lars a  year  they  must  spend.  To 
them  the  Gospels  will  be 
nothing.  Their  director,  John 
Walsh,  Jr. ,  will  be  in  London  in  early  Oc 
tober  to  see  it." 

Is  he  qualified  to  judge  it? 

"The  Getty  does  not  have  a  good  exper 
in  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Wals 
knows  about  only  the  Dutch  seventeentt 
century." 

If  you  can't  obtain  the  Gospels,  whom 
would  you  prefer  to  buy  it:  your  homeland, 
Germany,  or  your  adopted  country, 
America? 

"Malibu!" 

Prediction:  Despite  the  mandati^ry  dis- 
claimer about  not  being  rich  enough  for 
the  struggle  and  the  explosive  wi;-li  that 
the  Getty  Museum,  in  M.ilibu.,  •,.:/nn  the 


prize,  H.  P.  Kraus  is  almost  certain  to  be  in 
for  himself  in  the  manuscript  "sale  of  the 
century. "  He  can  afford  it.  But  how  far  is  a 
businessman  with  a  family  willing  to  go? 


The  transjigured  Christ  stands  between  Moses,  left,  and  Elias 


Dr.  Peter  Ludwig:  The  portly,  flamboy- 
ant, and  art- impassioned  chocolates  mag- 
nate from  Aachen,  West  Germany,  a 
Ph.D.  in  philology,  is  one  of  the  top  five 
private  collectors  and  patrons  of  art  in  the 
civilized  world.  Last  March  he  got  rid  of  a 
decent,  if  not  exalted,  collection  of  illu- 
minated manuscripts  to  the  Getty  Mu- 
seum for  a  rumored  fifty  million  dollars 
(more  likely  the  figure  was  around  twenty 
m\\\\r  ;  at  he  retains  a  number  of 
■liMviue  objects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  some 
i>i  them  reeking  with  German  history — 
such  as  the  gorgeous  ivory  diptych,  a  piece 
of  breathtaking  rarity,  that  was  created  for 
Emperor  Charlemagne  at  his  palace  in  Aa- 


chen, where  Ludwig  happens  to  live. 

1  phoned  Dr.  Ludwig  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember about  the  manuscript.  He  was  con- 
cerned to  hear  of  the  Getty's  interest. 

"I  tried  ten  years  ago  to  buy 
it  trt)m  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
and  couldn't.  1  saw  the  manu- 
script last  week  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  marvelous!  Top, 
top,  top — the  best  German 
Romanesque  manuscript  from 
the  finest  school  of  painting, 
at  Helmarshausen.  The  best 
in  beauty  and  historical  im- 
portance! But  that's  my  Ger- 
man heart  talking." 

Would  he  try  to  buy  it  for 
himself  now?  All  he  said  was 
that  he  was  "not  sure." 
(Hmm.) 

Prediction:  Peter  Ludwig 
will  be  bidding  for  the  "Lion" 
with  all  his  "German  heart." 
There  are  other  private  col- 
lectors who  might  be  delighted 
to  own  a  piece  as  spectacular 
as  this  book — the  likes  of 
Baron  Thyssen-Bornemisza, 
Armand  Hammer,  Norton 
Simon,   even  Wendell 
Cherry,  the  president  of  Hu- 
mana, Inc.,  who  in  1981  paid 
$5.8  million  for  Yo  Picasso. 
But  these  collectors  must  be 
described  as  dark  horses,  since 
none  has  ever  shown  a  passion 
for  the  Middle  Ages. 
THE  INSTITUTIONS 
The  British  Library:  Everybody  knows 
that  the  great  library  would  love  to  have 
the  Gospels.  An  overly  coy  official  who 
refused  to  divulge  his  name  told  us,  "Obvi- 
ously one  would  like  to  have  tots  of  things, 
wouldn't  one?"  The  problem  is,  however, 
not  only  lack  of  money.  The  library  al- 
ready has  in  its  collection  of  medieval 
manuscripts  one  grand  example  of  the 
Helmarshausen  school. 

Prediction:  Not  to  he  involved  would 
he  irresponsible.  But  how  much  money 
can  be  raised?  Not  enough. 
The  Cloisters:  Chairman  Wriliam 
Wixom  characterized  the  man   ^rmt  as 
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^  H.  p.  Kraus.  a  dealer  in  rare  books,  confided  to  a  friend.  "Yd  sell  half 
my  possessions  to  own  that  book\" 

hsked  about  the  Gospels.  ]ohn^alsh,  ]r..directorofthe\.  PaulGetty 
Museum,  said  tersely.  "V^ill  look  at  it  and  will  think."  > 


"important.  Lushly  decorated.  Beautiful. 
Something  to  swoon  over.  This  has  been 
on  the  top  of  my  'most  desired'  list 
throughout  my  entire  museum  career." 

Was  he  going  to  bid  on  it.'  "1  don't  know. 
The  purchasing  power  ot  the  Metropoli- 
tan has  not  kept  up  with  things  .  .  ." 

Would  he  recommend  dipping  into  cap- 
ital and  paying  back  the  principal  over, 
say,  ten  years?  "Yes.  I'd  have  no  problems 
with  paying  for  it  over  a  period  of  time — 
for  something  like  this,  a  stupendous, 
world-class  object. " 

Wixom's  boss,  the  Metro- 
politan's director,  Philippe  de 
Montehello,  seconded  the  as- 
sessment of  quality  but  was 
chilly  about  money  issues: 
"It's  one  of  the  most  glorious 
Romanesque  manuscripts. 
Scrumptious.  Redolent  with 
majesty.  Most  resonant  and 
the  best  book  I've  ever  seen." 

Would  he  pay  for  it  over  a 
ten-year  period  (which 
amounts  to  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  a  pal- 
try sum,  these  days,  for  acqui- 
sitions).' De  Montehello  grew 
cautious.  "1  don't  know.  That 
would  wipe  out  all  acquisition 
funds  tor  the  medieval  depart- 
ment  and  The  Cloisters. 
When  you  do  that,  dealers 
disappear,  things  are  no 
longer  offered.  I  would  need 
supplementary  funds  for  the  book." 

Prediction;  Brave  procedures  will  be 
discussed,  possibly  even  the  sale  of  the  so- 
called  Prayer  Book  of  Bonne  ot  Luxem- 
bourg, of  the  early  fourteenth  century. 
The  second — and  for  The  Cloisters  less 
important — Jean  Pucelle  manuscript  at 
the  institution  was  bought  in  1969  and  is 
now  generally  considered  to  be  unessen- 
tial. And  donors  will  be  wooed.  But  what 
will  come  of  it?  The  current  attitude  at 
The  Cloisters  seems  a  bit  too  conservative 
to  fuel  a  good  fight.  They'll  he  in  the  run- 
ning, but  only  until  a  "good  try"  can  be  ra- 
tionalized politically. 
The  German  Government:  Five  and  a 
half  years  ^  ■  >    "^  •■'>  'ration  for  the 


world-record  Robert  von  Hirsch  sale, 
which  included  medieval  antiquities,  the 
Germans,  under  the  relentless  leadership 
of  Hermann  J.  Abs  (now  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  Deutsche  Bank  in  Frankfurt) 
helped  raise  an  amazing  war  chest 
amounting  to  twenty  million  dollars — 
wiping  out  everybody  in  the  pursuit  of 
treasures  with  even  a  faint  German  histor- 
ical ring.  For  the  quintessentially  German 
Gospels  o(  Henry,  the  Saxon  duke,  the 
Germans  again  are  up  in  arms.  The  in- 


The  Lion  statue,  outside  the  cathedral  in  Brunswick,  symboUzes  that  city     mill 
and  Germany's  hope  of  the  manuscript's  return. 


domitable  Herr  Abs  is  said  to  have  exam- 
ined the  manuscript  in  London  the  week  of 
September  16.  I'm  told  he  rather  liked  it. 

Prediction:  The  state,  by  means  of  its 
art  foundation,  the  Deutschlandstiftung, 
will  be  as  fierce  as  a  lion  to  see  the  Lion  re- 
turn to  Brunswick. 

The  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum:  If  terseness  is 
a  sign  of  flinty  determination,  then  no  one 
is  more  determined  than  John  Walsh,  Jr. , 
the  new  director  of  the  Getty,  which  is  hy- 
per-rich in  funds  but  second-rate  in  art. 

Asked  about  the  Gospels,  all  he  would 
say  was,  "Thinking  about  it.  Will  look  at  it 
and  will  think.  Impossible  to  say." 

Prediction:  Walsh  is  doubly  under  the 
gun.  Federal  regulations  require  him  to 


spend  a  reported  sixty  million  dollars  a 
year,  and  he's  got  to  show  that  the  Getty  is 
finally  capable  of  landing  masterworks.  As 
awkward  luck  would  have  it,  when  the 
Getty  bought  the  Ludwig  manuscripts  it 
gained  a  fine  Helmarshausen  work,  yet  it 
is  inferior  to  Henry's  Gospels.  So,  the 
Getty  has  got  to  be  in  the  sale. 

There  are  other  institutions  in  America 
that  would  treasure  the  manuscript,  such 
as  the  museums  of  Cleveland  and  Boston, 
New  York's  Morgan  Library,  and  the  Kim- 
bell  Art  Museum,  in  FoTt 
Worth.  Yet  Cleveland  already 
has  a  spectacular  Helmars- 
hausen single  page  (and  in  the 
past  has  never  cranked  up  the 
fortitude  to  pursue  the  hottest 
properties),  Boston  does  not 
^j        think  in  terms  of  manuscripts, 
MmHrn     and  the  Morgan  Library 
^^^^     doesn't  have  the  money.  The 
Kimbell  does;  ijnd  its  director, 
Ted  Pillsbury,  can  be  the  most 
passionate  director  in  Amer- 
ica when  superior  quality  is  in- 
volved— although  my  guess  is 
that  the  volume  will  not  loom 
very  large  in  the  current  Kim- 
bell priorities. 

The  Bottom  Line:  There 
will  be  five  contestants  be- 
yond the  three-and-a-half- 
million-dollar  mark — H.  P. 
Kraus,  Peter  Ludwig,  The 
Cloisters,  the  Getty,  and  the 
German  nation. 

The  Cloisters  will  bow  first.  Then  H.  P. 
Kraus  will  go  out  at  around  four  and  a  half 
million  dollars.  The  Getty,  Ludwig,  and 
the  German  nation  will  joust — matching 
bid  for  furious  bid — until  around  five  and 
a  half  million.  There  Ludwig  will  surren- 
der. Getty  and  Germany  will  go  at  it  until 
shortly  under  six  million.  And  1  predict 
that  at  the  word  "Sold!"  the  magnificent 
Gospels  of  Henry  the  Lion  will  be  on  its 
way  back  home  to  Germany,  where  it 
richly  deserves  to  go.  Avarice  aside,  there 
are  certain  rare  yet  unmistakable  works  of 
art  that  for  the  sake  of  civilization  simply 
must  be  returned  to  their  birthplace.  Hen- 
ry's book  is  one  of  them.Q 
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TIFFANY'S  GENE  MOORE  IS 
THE  PICASSO OFWINDOW DRESSERS 
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were  f.gures-say,  twelve  .nches  tall-set  againsTa  typTcaSew 
York  scene  m  vvh.ch  people  were  posed  against  a  wo Jden  fence 
Here  .s  a  gray-ha,red,  grandmotherly  type  who  resemble"  Helen 
Hayes  walk.ng  away  from  a  three-card-monte  game  count.nl  he" 
w.nnmgs  wh.le  the  two  baffled  con  men  who  run  the  g' t 
^cratcl^he.  heads.  In  the  woman's  n.esh  shopp.ng^ag  I  W^! 

'^f'"^,'^-  ^^^^^^^^^^^?^^^^^ 

Luhural  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
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MS  I'rt/entine  is  nu 


stones,  a  scale,  and  a  heavy  heart.  Below,  a  fox  with  jeweled  eyes. 


nmg  at  Cards,  by  G.  Geddes.  There  was  no  jewelry  in  this  win- 
dow, which  was  intended  to  advertise  Tiffany's  playing  cards. 

In  another  window,  a  small  group  is  looking  at  an  ad  for  a 
Garho  film  festival.  Is  the  plain  lady  walking  away  with  a  deter- 
mined stride  and  averted  head  Greta  Garho  herself?  Yes,  indeed, 
and  don't  think  the  passersby  were  not  aware  of  it.  There  were 
squeals  of  delight.  How  many  people  noticed  the  jewels  in  the 
window?  Some,  but  to  most  of  the  crowd  they  were  invisible.  No 
matter.  Tiffany  and  populism  are  not  exactly  equated,  but  every- 
body came  away  with  the  image  of  a  Tiffany  window,  which 
means  the  image  of  Tiffany  itself.  In  one  fifteen-minute  period  al- 
most a  hundred  people  stopped,  peered,  giggled,  commented. 
Multiply  that  by  eight  hours,  five  days  a  week,  with  a  smaller 
number  on  weekends,  and  a  mighty  figure  emerges. 

The  window  that  was  empty  of  figures  contained  merely  the 
bags,  a  slipper,  the  fence,  and  a  necklace.  Seems  that  originally 
the  window  had  paired  a  bag  lady  and  a  derelict  with  a  $50,000 
gold-and-diamond  necklace.  The  Daily  News  took  umbrage,  the 
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A  Euclidean  sphere  charms  Oriental  pearls,  above.  Cufflinks  and  a  golden  weight,  below. 


Coalition  for  the  Homeless  called  in,  phones  started  ringing, 
and,  for  the  first  time  that  anybody  can  remember.  Tiffany  modi- 
fied a  window  display  to  pacify  some  outraged  members  of  the 
public.  The  derelict  and  the  bag  lady  were  removed. 

Gene  Moore,  who  had  dreamed  up  the  display,  as  he  has 
dreamed  up  Tiffany's  window  displays  for  the  past 
twenty-eight  years,  casts  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  shrugs 
his  shoulders  when  he  talks  about  it.  He  thinks  the  dis- 
play was  representative  of  New  York  City,  and  he  cannot 
understand  what  the  fuss  was  about.  He  commissioned 
the  figures  from  Robert  Keene  McKinley,  who  had  carefully 
posed  them  for  a  tableau  in  each  window,  and  says  he  was  not 
poking  fun  at  anybody.  This  was  an  a!!-too-familiar  aspect  of 
New  York,  Moore  says,  and  the  juxtaposition  of  a  .symbol  of  pov- 
erty with  an  expensive  gewgaw  was  typical  of  the  kind  of  wry  in- 
congruity that  he  has  been  evincing  so  succes.sfuliy  for  so  many 
years.  "A  display  man,"  Moore  s.ivs,  "is  hk^  a  reporter.  He  shows 
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what  is  going  on  in  the  world  today."  Else- 
where he  has  described  his  work  as  "run- 
ning a  street  theater." 

Gene  Moore  is  a  slim,  natty,  soft-spo- 
ken, chain-smoking,  gray-haired  man  ot 
seventy-three.  In  the  trade  he  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  Dali,  the  Magritte,  the 
Tanguy — mayhe  even  the  Picasso — of 
window  dressers.  He  is  an  artist  who  quit 
art  when  he  realized  that  he  was  never  go- 
ing to  push  Picasso  or  Braque  off  their  pedestals.  "If  I  couldn't  be 
the  best,  I  didn't  want  to  continue."  So,  he  turned  to  display, 
where  he  has  fulfilled  himself  in  a  different  way  and,  in  the  proc- 
ess, has  become  the  best  in  his  business. 

Using  the  resources  of  modern  art  to  advertise  a  product, 
to  tell  a  story,  Moore  creates  his  street  theater.  He  does 
this  in  a  small  space — about  thirty-six  inches  high, 
twenty-two  inches  deep,  and  four  feet  wide  (the  width  is 
the  only  flexible  dimension  in  the  Tiffany  windows;  it 
can  be  reduced  to  a  mere  slit  for  special  effects).  Within 
that  space  he  uses  lights,  jewels,  art,  and  a  wacky  kind  of  imagi- 
nation to  do  what  any  good  lyric  poet  does:  catch  an  emotion  on 
the  wing  and  fix  it  permanently  in  the  mind's  eye. 

"He  could  make  a  carrot  glamorous,"  says  the  fashion  designer 
Pauline  Trigere.  He  can  also  double  the  glamour  of  expensive 
jewelry  by  surrounding  it  with  the  shock  of  the  unexpected.  One 
of  his  most  extraordinary  concepts — and  still  one  of  his  favor- 
ites— appeared  in  a  Tiffany  window  in  1957.  Moore  had  a  big  dia- 
mond to  display,  so  he  commissioned  a  specialist  in  plastic 
models  to  create  a  block  of  "ice. "  The  giant  "ice"  cube  was  placed 
against  a  black  drop.  Suspended  vertically  was  an  ice  tongs.  The 
diamond  was  held  at  the  point  of  the  tongs.  The  connection  of 
diamonds  and  "ice,"  in  underworld  argot,  was  not  lost  on  view- 
ers: the  effect  was  strong,  uncomplicated — and  magical. 

Another  of  Moore's  favorite  designs,  from  1956,  was  a  white 
lacquered  wooden  ball,  seemingly  suspended  in  air  like  a  minia- 
ture hut  unpocked  moon,  against  a  blue-black  background, 
hauntingtv  lit  by  mysterious  lights  that  suggested  the  music  of  the 


spheres.  Below  the  globe  lay  a  string  of 
pearls.  The  end  of  the  necklace  was  bro- 
ken so  that  seven  pearls  strewn  on  the  sur- 
face became  satellites  to  the  moon.  The 
window  looked  like  an  original  Magritte. 
"Everybody,"  says  Moore,  "was  influ- 
enced by  the  Surrealists."  Once  he  put  a 
great  diamond  on  a  piece  of  lettuce.  That 
was  the  entire  display,  and  it  cau.sed  a  rev- 
olution in  the  trade. 
In  his  office  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Tiffany  building, 
Mot)re  plans  his  displays  well  in  advance  (he  has  everything 
worked  out  through  1984).  There  are  certain  obligatory  win- 
dows: for  Easter,  St.  Valentine's  Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas. 
They  are  musts.  Other  sources  may  stimulate  him:  a  horse  show;  a 
transit  strike;  a  water  or  fuel  shortage,  perhaps;  a  Picasso  show; 
antiques;  or  movie  stills.  He  sits  and  ponders  future  windows.  In 
his  office  are  books  on  art,  on  shells,  on  birds  and  hugs,  on  cos- 
tumes and  textiles;  he  often  consults  them.  His  office  and  adja- 
cent workshops  are  full  of  props  and  tcH)ls.  He  lays  out  many  of  his 
displays  on  a  big  table  lit  by  overhead  lights.  His  ideas  for  the  dis- 
play come  first,  the  merchandise  second.  He  says  he  never  thinks 
about  the  merchandise.  The  day  before  the  displays  are  to  be  in- 
stalled (Tiffany  changes  them  every  two  weeks)  Moore  walks 
through  the  store,  selecting  objects  that  will  go  with  his  props. 
The  motif  may  be  diamonds.  Or  watches.  Or  chinaware.  Or  gob- 
lets. Whatever  it  is,  Moore  prowls  around,  picking  out  things 
that  strike  his  fancy.  As  these  objects  are  transfigured  by  Moore's 
imagination,  the  window  display  suddenly  becomes  art. 

He  has  no  highfalutin  ideas  about  his  trade  and  constantly 
downplays  it.  Yet,  as  one  talks  with  him,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  this  depreciating  attitude  is  merely  afagoi\  de  parler.  Moore  is 
an  artist  and  he  thinks  like  one.  Born  in  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
in  1910,  he  grew  up  loving  the  arts.  As  a  young  man  he  left  the 
South  and  headed  for  Chicago  to  become  a  painter.  In  1935  he 
arrived  in  New  York.  That,  says  Moore,  is  when  his  life  really  be- 
gan. At  first  he  worked  in  a  bookstore,  then  designed  scenery  for 
summer  theaters,  and  eventually  got  a  job  with  a  display  com- 
pany making  papier-mache  flowers.  Soon  he  met  Jim  Buckley,  a 
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A  couple  undei  a  hell  jar  preside  over  a  Christmas  window  that 
Moore  conceived  for  Bormit  Teller  in  1 947,  top  of  page.  Under  a 
realistic  painting  of  a  cabbage,  crystal  balk  reflect  a  rounded  shape, 
left  A  Hallovjeen  trick  composed  of  a  green  face  mask,  pink  clown 
models,  and,  incidentally,  afew  sparkly  treats  for  the  goblins,  nght. 
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window  designer.  Moore  considers  Buck- 
ley, who  has  long  been  retired  from  win- 
dow display  and  is  living  in  California, 
one  of  the  great  forces  in  window  design. 
/He  had  more  fantasy,"  says  Moore, 
/"than  anybody  I've  ever  known."  It  was 
^Buckley  who  gave  Moore  his  start  in  the   | 
business,  by  getting  him  jobs,  first  at  the   j 
1.  Miller  shoe  store  and  then  at  Bergdorf  | 
Goodman.  In  1945  Moore  was  taken  on    < 
by  Bonwit  Teller  to  create  their  windows,  and  a  new  age  starte 

Before  the  Buckley-Moore  era,  window  display  was  a  rather 
turgid  affair,  largely  devoted  to  mannequins  with  clothes  plas- 
tered over  them,  or  to  windows  with  less  than  exhilarating  exhi- 
bitions of  kitchen  furniture,  featuring  dinette  sets  plunked 
squarely  down  with  price  tags  dangling.  Yet  there  were  pioneers 
who  worked  differently.  L.  Frank  Baum,  the  author  of  The  Won- 
derful Wizard  of  Oz,  published  the  very  first  magazine  about  win- 
dow display,  from  1897  to  1903.  Later  talents,  including  Ray- 
mond Loewy  and  Norman  Bel  Geddes,  worked  in  window  display 
at  the  beginning  of  their  careers.  Moore  entered  the  field  with  a 
completely  new  set  of  concepts;  more  than  any  other  one  person 
he  transformed  the  profession. 

In  sixteen  years  at  Bonwit  Teller,  Moore  called  upon  young 
artists  who  interested  him.  He  would  tell  them  what  he  wanted, 
then  turn  them  loose  to  create  the  props  in  their  own  style.  And 
they  did  indeed  have  a  style,  as  might  have  been  expected,  since 
among  their  numbers  were  Robert  Rauschenberg,  Andy  Warht)l, 
Jasper  Johns,  and  James  Rosenquist.  By  now,  Moore  estimates, 
he  must  have  worked  with  some  800  artists.  He  is  constantly 
looking  for  new  talent  and  now  favors  the  likes  of  the  young 
sculptor  Michael  Esbin  and  the  contemporary  painter  Stephen 
Auger. 

At  Bonwit  Teller,  Moore  devek^ped  his  principles  of  window 
dressing.  The  display  must  make  the  audience  stop  and  look. 
Viewers  must  see  something  as  if  for  the  first  time.  There  must  be 
a  contrast  of  materials  and  an  economy  at  means.  The  primary 
purpose,  after  all,  is  to  sell  an  item  of  merchandise,  as  well  as  the 
image  of  the  store.  But  selling  need  not  be  stodgy,  and  an  imagi- 


native window  dresser  can  "combine  the 
possible  with  the  impossible"  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  great  Surrealists.  Moore  even 
invented  surrealism  in  reverse.  He  might 
do  a  Botticelli  window,  say,  and  the  juxta- 
position of  Venus  on  her  half  shell  against 
modern  clothing  and  modern  New  York 
was  surreal  in  itself.  Dali  and  surrealism, 
Moore  insists,  influenced  window  dis- 
plays; and,  indeed,  Dali  designed  some 
Bonwit  Teller  windows  in  1939,  not  only  creating  some  marvel- 
ous effects  bur  in  addition  getting  the  kind  of  publicity  for  himself 
(and  for  Bonwit  Teller)  that  only  he  knew  how  to  amass. 

There  are  recurrent  motifs  in  Moore's  work.  He  is  fasci- 
nated with  butterflies,  birds,  seashells,  and  eggs — espe- 
cially eggs,  whose  shape  is  to  him  perfect.  Moore  has 
learned  to  blow  eggs  faster  than  a  battery  of  hens  can  lay 
them,  and  eggs  turn  up  in  his  windows,  alone  or  in  com- 
bination. Sometimes  the  windows  are  abstract,  with  ge- 
ometrical lines.  More  often  they  are  full  of  action.  "I  love  action 
windows,"  he  says.  "I  love  to  see  people  stop  and  smile." 

Many  things  inspire  him.  He  is  an  inveterate  ballet  goer  (he 
has  designed  for  his  friend  Paul  Taylor)  and  concertgoer.  Music 
means  a  great  deal  to  him.  "1  have  visions  when  I  listen  to  mu- 
sic," he  says.  "I  see  pictures — water  and  gardens  and  all  sorts  of 
things — in  my  head.  One  of  my  favorite  pieces  is  the  Franck 
D-minor  Symphony.  I  first  heard  it  in  the  woods,  so  it's  always 
woods  to  me.  I  love  Debussy,  he's  so  full  of  imagery.  Mozart,  on 
the  other  hand,  gives  me  order."  At  his  home  in  New  Jersey, 
Moore  constantly  listens  to  music.  He  is  as  audio  centered  as  he  is 
visual.  On  his  property  is  a  brook.  When  he  gets  tired  of  the  way 
it  babbles,  he  moves  rocks  around  to  change  the  sound.  That  sat- 
isfies him  enormously.  His  thoughts  take  several  directions.  One 
thing  he  does  not  think  about  is  retirement.  "Never!"  he  says. 
"When  they  find  me  toes  up  in  a  window,  then  I  will  have  re- 
tired"— which  should  be  many  years  in  the  future.  Talent,  pro- 
ductively and  happily  used,  seems  to  keep  creators  alive:  just  ask 
Marc  Chagall  and  Andres  Segovia.  Or  ask  Gene  Moore. n 
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Hovering  over  a  winter  scene  in  Tiffany's  Fiftn  ,  \.  (  nut  window,  the 
Snow  Queen  and  several  Frost  Fairies,  (op  left;  in  her  Claverack, 
New  York,  studio,  the  model  maker  Dale  Pay  son  prepares  small 
figures  to  be  used  in  a  1983  Tiffany  Christmas  window,  above;  in  an 
Easter  display  that  features  a  sapphire  hrooch,  Moore  use-:  eggs  the 
way  he  likes  best — just  as  ihey  canw  f.'j  of  ihe  hen. 
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*"jistmastime  in  Burgundy 

For  the  knowledgeable  visitor  the  cold  is  only  outside 


By  Wendy  Lyon  Darrow 
Photographs  by  Harry  Gruyaert 
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hristmas  in  Burgundy  is  a  peace- 
ful time,  the  perfect  season  to  appreciate 
the  province's  natural  beauty,  easy  hospi' 
tality,  and  wonders  of  medieval  art  with- 
out encountering  a  single  tourist.  The 
fields  are  dusted  with  frost  each  morning 
and  the  air  is  as  sharp  and  clear  as  cut  crys- 
tal. Archaeologists  who  spent  the  summer 
digging  up  sanctuaries  of  the  Gauls  and 
unearthing  Roman 
baths  have  returned 
to  their  universities; 
architects  and  art 
historians  who  came 
to  study  the  magnifi- 
cent examples  of  Ro- 
manesque church 
sculpture  and  medie- 
val walled  towns  are 
back  among  their 
books  and  blue- 
prints; gone,  too,  are  the  wine  lovers 
whose  cars  made  a  gridlock  of  the  Cote 
d'Or  between  Dijon  and  Beaune  as  they 
prospected  the  vineyards  for  some  of  the 
world's  finest  wines.  Armed  with  map 
number  108  from  the  Institut  Geographi- 
que  National,  dressed  in  warm  clothes  and 
thick-soled  boots — the  noon  temperature 
will  be  about  forty  degrees  Fahrenheit — 
you  are  ready  for  the  joys  of  a  leisurely  win- 
ter holiday. 

A  central  place  to  begin  a  tour  of  this 
vast  province  is  the  tiny  hilltop  town  of 


Vezelay,  about  220  miles  south  of  Paris. 
The  steep,  narrow  streets  of  Vezelay  grow 
deserted  as  the  days  draw  nearer  to  Christ- 
mas, and  the  traveler  is  free  to  explore  the 
noble  Basilica  of  the  Madeleine  as  atten- 
tively as  any  pilgrim  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
A  citadel  of  the  Catholic  faith  that  goes 
back  some  eleven  centuries,  the  basilica 
rises  from  the  summit  of  this  red-roofed 
medieval  village  that 
dominates  the  valley 
below.  Partially  de- 
stroyed  several 
times — by  fire,  by 
marauding  soldiers, 
by  vandals  during 
the  French  Revolu- 
tion—  the  church 
was  nearly  in  ruins 
when  the  architect 
Eugene  Emmanuel 
VioUet-le-Duc  restored  it,  in  the  1840s. 
Passing  beneath  its  mismatched  towers 
and  through  its  portals,  there  in  the  nar- 
thex  you  are  alone  to  savor  one  of  the  glo- 
ries of  all  church  sculpture:  an  early- 
twelfth-century  relief  on  the  tympanum 
that  depicts  a  majestic  Christ,  elongated, 
with  huge  outstretched  hands,  gently  di- 
recting the  apostles  to  go  into  the  world 
and  preach  his  gospel.  Around  them  are 
the  pagans  to  be  converted,  portrayed  as 
giants  and  pygmies  with  enormous  ears 
and  pig  snouts.  Proceeding  into  the  great 


heBasilicaof  the  Madeleine,  above,  honors  Vezelay's  patron  saint,  whose  miracles  of 
healing  were  recorded  hy  medieval  monks. 


laking  marc,  a  strong  French  wine,  in  the  vineyards  of  Saint-Bris.  Below,  a  timbered 
house  and  the  Cathedrale  Saint-Etienne,  Auxerre. 


nave,  you  come  upon  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  that  flank  the  aisles — a  Bible  in 
relief.  Each  tells  a  story:  Jacob  wrestles 
with  the  angel;  Moses,  clutching  his  tab- 
lets, descends  from  Sinai  to  find  the  Israel- 
ites worshiping  the  golden  calf. 

By  now  you  are  probably  exhausted 
from  walking  in  circles  around  columns.  If 
you  are  longing  for  some  human  company 
and  a  hearty  lunch,  then  sample  some  of 
the  bourgeois  cuisine  of  the  Relais  du  Mor- 
van.  You  won't  have  any  trouble  spotting 
it,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill;  it's  the  only 
restaurant  open  in  Vezelay  at  Christmas- 
time. Warm,  unpretentious,  crowded 
with  Burgundians,  this  is  the  perfect  place 
to  unwind  over  a  heaping  plate  of  coq  au 
vin  or  a  caneton  braised  with  ratafia,  a 
sweet  fruit  liqueur.  (It  seems  benign,  but 
be  warned:  by  the  glass  it  packs  a  wallop. ) 

You  will  find  the  jovial  Burgundians 
friendly  and  helpful,  willing  to  answer  a 
stranger's  questions — in  short,  distinctly 
un-Parisian.  Next  door,  in  tiny  Saint- 
Pere-sous-Vezelay,  the  village  fills  up  with 
farmers  in  berets,  muddy  boots,  and  hleus 
(if  travail  (the  bright-blue  work  clothes 
that  shame  our  navy  denim  overalls).  Pas- 
try-shop windows  are  crammed  with 
buches  de  ISoel,  those  elaborately  deco- 
rated log-shaped  cakes,  and  rich  spice 
cake  from  Dijon.  Butcher  shops  stock  wild 
boar,  deer,  and  pheasant  from  Morvan 
forests,  and  charcuteries  sell  foie  gras,  the 
traditional  holiday  treat  that  is  served  as  a 
starter  to  a  feast  of  many  courses.  Truffles, 
chocolate  buchons  filled  with  Burgundy 
marc — the  "Armagnac"  ot  the  region — 
and  candied  chestnuts  (marrons  glacis)  are 
among  the  other  specialties  on  display. 


On  the  Road 


The  relaxed  traveler  in  Burgundy  will  be 
rewarded  by  pastoral  scenes  that  suggest 
storybook  illustrations:  some  hardy 
farmers  still  work  small  farms,  tossing 
pitchforks  of  hay  to  cows  in  muddy,  stone- 
walled enclosures;  sheep  huddle  under 
carved-oak  lean-tos  unchanged  since  the 
1400s;  rural  women,  some  still  using  their 
aprons  to  carry  eggs,  hustle  back  to  their 
houses,  leaving  behind  farmyards  of 
squawking  chickens.  Everywhere  roosters 
are  shrilling — they  keep  it  up  until  day- 
light fades — and  the  smoke  of  wood-burn- 
ing fires  permeates  the  air. 

From  Vezelay  one  can  make  a  number  o( 
pleasant  excursions.  Burgundy's  great 
charm  is  that  it  is  not  all  gleaming  and  pol- 
ished for  the  passing  tourist.  (Innkeepers 
feel  no  pressure  to  replace  old  rose-fes- 
tooned wallpapers.  Churches  let  frescoes 
deteriorate — the  legendary  eleventh-cen- 
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tury  fresco  of  Christ  mounted  upon  a 
white  horse,  in  the  crypt  of  Auxerre's 
Cathedrale  Saint-Etienne,  is  faded  and 
chipping.)  Yet  there  are  beautiful  cha- 
teaux to  be  seen — Ancy-le-Franc,  Sully, 
and  Tanlay,  in  the  towns  of  the  same 
names;  and  Bussy-Rahutin,  in  Les 
Laumes.  And  often  an  aristocrat  will  open 
his  estate  and  personally  lead  a  private 
tour,  even  though  his  house  normally  may 
be  closed  to  the  public  in  winter.  (Tele- 
phone ahead;  even  Burgundian  hospital- 
ity would  be  strained  by  "drop-ins.")  In  an 
atmosphere  of  general  conviviality,  som- 
meliers  produce  rare  vintages  that  appear 
on  no  wine  list.  Just  the  same,  amateur 
oenophiles  should  never  miss  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  a  Burgundy  carte  des  vins  for 
the  noblest  cms:  the  red  Burgundies  of 
1969,  1971,  1976,  and  1979  from  Gevrey- 
Chambertin  Clos  des  Ruchottes,  Gorton 
Bressandes,  or  Volnay  Clos  de  la  Bousse 
d'Or,  as  well  as  the  peerless  whites — a 
1981  Batard-Montrachet  from  Domaine 
Leflaive  or  the  1979  Chablis  Grand  Gru 
Les  Clos  from  the  vintner  Francois  Rave- 
neau,  who  supplies  the  Taillevent  restau- 
rant, in  Paris. 

Epoisses,  a  cheese-making  center,  is  of 
interest  for  its  chateau;  also  of  interest  is 
Semur-en-Auxois,  a  medieval  hill  city 
that  retains  its  ramparts  and  towers  and 
whose  church  has  unusual  stained-glass 
windows  showing  artisans  at  work.  If  you 
feel  the  need  to  stretch  your  legs,  you  may 
want  to  stroll  around  La  Pierre-qui-Vire,  a 
functioning  monastery  that  is  set  on  a  pla- 
teau in  a  Morvan  forest.  If  luck  is  with 
you,  you  may  hear  the  monks,  who  use 
Gregorian  chant  in  their  devotionals. 
Footpaths  here  cross  icy  streams  and  skirt 
waterfalls. 

Those  sated  with  medieval  architecture 
may  find  the  tiny  archaeological  museum 
at  Saint-Pere  a  refreshing  change  of  mood. 
But  try  to  arrive  before  December  23 — af- 
ter that,  the  museum  and  the  fascinating 
excavations  on  the  edge  of  town,  called 
Les  Fontaines  Salees,  are  open  only  by 
special  appointment.  The  site  contains 
some  twenty  natural-water  springs,  one  of 
which  was  in  antiquity  a  pagan  shrine 
honoring  Taranis,  the  Gauls'  god  of  thun- 
der and  lightning.  This  well  (which  na- 
tives insist  continues  to  this  day  to  he 
struck  by  lightning)  bubbles  with  the  same 
mysterious  force,  one  must  presume,  that 
mesmerized  the  Gauls  in  800  B.C.  The 
other  mineral-water  springs  were  incorpo- 
rated into  a  grand  first-century  Roman  spa 
and  gymnasium.  You  can  determine  where 
the  saunas  and  the  dressing  rooms  were,  in 
the  miniature  museum  are  some  of  the  ar 
tifacts  the  Romans  left  behind,  ^v-in'-  an- 
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Gourmet  Throat  Ticklen 


A  story  circulates  around  Paris  about  the 
last  time  the  Michelin  Guide  inspectors 
toured  Burgundy.  One  night  they  paid 
an  unannounced  visit  to  Lameloise,  the 
three-star  restaurant  in  Chagny — a 
town  whose  main  attraction  is  the  cook- 
ing of  Jacques  Lameloise.  Michelin  crit- 
ics always  travel  anonymously,  but, 
overwhelmed  by  the  meal  that  evening, 
they  came  forward  to  express  their  admi- 
ration. "The  cuisine,"  one  told  Lame- 
loise, "is  perfection.  Don't  change  a 
thing." 

Jacques  Lameloise  merely  smiles 
when  asked  about  the  incident.  Even  if 
it  is  no  more  than  a  story,  however,  it 
serves  to  reaffirm  Burgundy's  reputa- 
tion as  a  cornucopia  of  exquisite 
pleasures  for  the  palate.  Gourmets 
take  gastronomic  expeditions  to  "Les 
Six  Grands  Guisi- 
niers  de  Bourgogne" 
— half  a  dozen  fa- 
mous restaurants 
that,  in  addition  to 
Lameloise,  comprise 
Michel  Lorain's  La 
Cote  Saint-Jacques, 
in  Joigny;  Georges 
Blanc's  La  Mere 
Blanc, inVonnas, 
Marc  Meneau's  L'Es- 
perance,  in  Saint- 
Pere  -sous-  Veze  lay; 
Bernard  Loiseau's  La 
Cote  d'Or,  in  Sau- 
lieu;  and  Jean-Pierre 
Billoux's  Hotel  de  la  Care,  in  Digoin. 

To  dine  at  these  restaurants,  make  res- 
ervatio.-.s  well  ahead  of  your  trip.  The 
tiny  Hotel  Lameloise  opens  for  the  holi- 
day season  on  December  17,  but  call 
early:  85-87.08.85.  The  Mere  Blanc  is 
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autoroute  was  built.  Farther  south  is  a 
newer  spot  called  Vendanges  de  Bour- 
gogne, 85-81 . 1  3.43.  It  is  situated  in  the 
ancient  town  of  Paray-le-Monial.  Its 
owner-chef,  Roland  Burillier,  is  attract- 
ing serious  attention:  the  great  French 
chef  Jacques  Pepin  recommends  him. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  restaurants  that 
feature  local  specialties:  crawfish  en  ge- 
lee;  the  excellent  ham  called  jambon  de 
Morvan;  oeufs  poches  en  Meurette 
(poached  eggs  simmered  in  a  wine 
gravy);  grilled  saddle  of  lamb  with  wild 
herbs;  and  regional  cheeses  such  as 
Saint-Florentin,  Epoisses, 
Montrachet,  Soumaintrain, 
and  Vacherin.  And  for  des- 
sert, try  sorbet  au  cassis,  a  re- 
freshing ice  made  with  the  lo- 
cal black-currant  liqueur  that  is 
also  combined  with 
white  wine  to  make 
Kir. 

You'll  want  one 
dining  splurge  in 
Burgundy.      My 
choice  would  be  ei- 
„  ther  Lameloise,  in 
I  Chagny,  or  L'Espe- 
I  ranee,  near  Vezelay, 
a  two-star  restaurant 
connected  to  a  coun- 
try inn  that  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  deluxe  Re- 
hef  Jacques  Lameloise,  the  pride     lais  et  Chateaux  as- 
of  Chagny.  sociation.  The  latter 

is  elegant  and  so  is 

the  superb  regional  cuisine.  A  winter 
dinner  menu  might  include  a  feuillete  of 
mousse  de  foie  gras;  ris  de  veau  with  spin- 
ach and /eves  (broad  beans);  grilled  Ian- 
goustines;  hot  goose  liver  sauteed  in  rasp- 
berry vinegar;  and  bar  (bass)  cooked  in 
open  only  in  December;  telephone  for  a  sea  salt.  The  food  is  first-rate  and  imagi- 
rable  at  74-50.00. 10.  Here  are  other     natively  presented,  from  the  amuse- 


numbers  for  bookings:  La  Cote  Saint- 
Jacques,  86-62.09.70;  LEsperance,  86- 
33.20.45;  La  Cote  d'Or,  80-64.07.66; 
and  La  Gare,  85-53.03.04.  There  are 
sumptuous  meals  to  be  had  in  Dijon  at 
Les  Caves  de  la  Cloche,  80-30. 12. 32. 
On  a  more  modest  scale  is  Chez  CV.inille, 
in  Arnay-le-Duc,  80-90.01 .  ■■  ,  a  beau- 


gueules — such  "throat  ticklers"  as 
minced  hard-boiled  eggs  cooked  in 
wine,  butter,  cream,  and  shallots  and  re- 
turned to  the  shell — to  the  decadent 
champagne  chocolate  truffles.  Try  some 
of  the  wines  from  the  nearby  vineyards 
of  Irancy  and  Saint-Bris-le-Vineux; 
there's  also  a  superb  1973  red  from  Cou- 


fifully  restored  favorite  stop  of  every  langes-la-Vineux,  1973.  Caveat:  Don't 
I  fsmily  that  ever  drove  to  the  Cote  d'A-  buy  the  wines  M.  Meneau  sells  to  take 
I  ziir  for  a  summer  vacation  before  the     home.  They  are  unworthy  of  him.-W.D. 
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heertul  shopwindows  in  Burgundy's 
larger  towns  and  its  villages — Avallon, 
Auxerre,  Dijon,  Saint-Pere-sous-Veze- 
lay — tantalize  passershy  with  such  local 
specialties  as  truffles,  chocolate  Peres 
\^o'A,  pastries,  foie  gras,  spiced  meats,  and 
wild  game. 
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combs,  bronze  staruettes  and  ornaments, 
along  with  a  collection  of  Gallic  talismans 
and  toques. 

Times  Past 

Burgundy  has  long  been  a  crossroads  of 
merging  civilizations.  Before  Christ,  the 
inhabitants  were  pagan  Gauls.  After  Cae- 
sar conquered  Vercingetorix,  the  Gallic 
chief,  in  52  B.C.,  Roman  legions  poured  in 
and  built  walled  towns  with  triumphal 
arches,  amphitheaters,  and  stone  roads. 
In  the  fifth  century,  invading  Huns  and 
Franks,  who  swept  into  the  region  from 
Scandinavia  and  Germany,  destroyed  the 
land.  France  began  to  emerge  from  the 
shadows  of  the  Dark  Ages  only  as  prosely- 
tizing monks  arrived,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, bringing  with  them  Romanesque  ar- 
chitecture, illustrated  manuscripts,  gold 
and  gem-studded  religious  artifacts — and 
a  veneer  of  civilization.  (Fortunately, 
they  took  up  growing  grapes  for  wine, 
too.)  Religious  pilgrims  gathered  at  Veze- 
lay  before  joining  the  Crusades  or  embark- 
ing on  the  six-month  trek  to  Santiago, 
Spain.  By  thefifteej:\thceritury.  Burgundy 
had  reached  itS^ztn^Tthe  court  of  the 
magnificent  dukes  of  Burgundy  was  the 
richest,  most  cultured,  and  most  powerful 
in  all  of  Europe.  In  addition  to  their  own 
territory,  the  dukes  controlled  Lorraine, 
Luxembourg,  Flanders,  Artois,  Belgium, 
and  half  of  the  Netherlands. 

Much  of  this  mixed  heritage  converges 
in  Le  Manoir  du  Chastenay,  a  curious- 
looking  chateau  that  is  in  the  process  of 
being  restored,  in  the  village  of  Arcy-sur- 
Cure.  It  belongs  to  Gabriel  de  la  Varende, 
an  oddly  rumpled  gentleman  with  a  patri- 
cian air,  who  is  Chastenay 's  twenty-ninth 
proprietor  since  1080.  Something  of  an  ar- 
chitectural anagram,  the  chateau  is  an 
amalgam  of  structures  from  various  periods 
that  are  set  on  the  original  foundations. 
The  hill  on  which  the  chateau  is  built  con- 
tains deep  grottoes  that  were  occupied 
about  10,000  B.C.  Cave  drawings  found 
there  show  naive  depictions  of  bison,  hye- 
nas, and  horses  that  recall  those  of  Las- 
caux.  Varende  can  point  out  the  spot 
where  a  section  of  the  Via  Agrippa,  the 
Roman  road  that  traverses  this  section  of 
France,  crosses  his  property.  Varende's  an- 
cestor Andre  de  Montbard  was  a  founder 
of  the  Knights  Templars,  the  powerhil  me- 
dieval religious  and  military  ori^^jjh^t 
protected  pilgrims  and  crusadi. .  .^and  thus 
various  religious  syfiibois^afe  carved  in 
stone  on  the  lintels  and  windows  of  Chas- 
tenay. Triangles  represent  the  Trinity; 
shells  of  the  coquille  Saint-Jacques  signify 
that  some  occupant  had  been  to  Santiago. 


To  have  such  a  knowledgeable  host-guide 
is  one  ot  the  dividends  of  an  off-season 
visit.  Varende  can  name  the  plants  in  a 
medieval  walled  garden,  or  can  tell  you 
why  a  leaf  plucked  from  a  linden  tree 
soothes  cuts. 

Other  stops  worth  making  on  your  tour 
are  Noyers,  whose  arcaded  streets  and 
elaborate  wood-timbered  buildings  indi- 
cate the  wealth  of  the  once-powerful 
counts  of  Noyers,  and  the  picturesque  city 
of  Avallon.  Northeast  of  Avallon  is  the 
tiny  village  of  Montreal  (population, 
about  200),  where  a  twelfth-century 
church  holds  a  cache  of  sixteenth-century 
carved-oak  choir  stalls.  Beautifully  exe- 
cuted, they  make  humorous  viewing:  a 
man  (presumably  Joseph)  works  at  carpen- 
try while  Mary  sews,  apparently  unaware 
that  an  angel  is  teaching  Jesus  how  to 
walk;  and  revelers  take  wine  at  a  refectory 
table. 

Christmas  retains  its  religious  defini- 
tion in  Burgundy.  The  emphasis  is  on  mid- 
night mass  and  family  feasting,  rather 
than  on  the  giving  of  presents.  On  Christ- 
mas Day,  after  everyone  has  acknowl- 
edged the  birth  of  Christ  by  attending 
church,  comes  la  grande  bouffe:  oysters, 
foie  gras,  salmon,  or,  sometimes.  Bur- 
gundy's famed  huge  snails,  followed  by 
turkey  stuffed  with  sausage  and  chestnuts, 
a  buche  de  Noel,  and  chocolate  truffles. 
(You  may  enjoy  many  of  the  same  dishes  at 
the  restaurants  mentioned  on  page  95. ) 

Everybody  goes  out  on  New  Year's  Eve. 
What  better  place  in  which  to  celebrate 
than  the  historic  town  of  Gevrey-Cham- 
bertin,  in  the  heart  of  a  world-famous 
vineyard?  Make  sure  that  you  book  a  room 
in  town  that  night:  the  reveillon  feast  that 
is  served  by  La  Rotisserie  du  Chamber- 
tin — attended  by  local  wine  merchants — 
begins  at  8:00  P.M.  and  lasts  most  of  the 
night.  (Reserve  well  in  advance  at  this 
one-star  restaurant  by  calling  80- 
34.33.20.)  The  chef,  Madame  Celine 
Menneveau,  prepares  a  twelve-course 
menu  degustation  for  the  occasion  with  spe- 
cialties that  may  include  foie  de  veau  with 
cassis,  creme  fraiche,  and  Dijon  mustard; 
whole  pigeon  with  cloves  of  garlic;  salad 
with  bacon  and  warm  sausage;  and  apple 
tarts.  Monsieur  Menneveau  will  tempt 
you  with  offerings  from  his  remarkable 
cave.  Take  advantage.  "There  are  more 
philosophies  in  an  old  bottle  of  wine  than 
in  all  the  books  on  earth" — it  is  an  obser- 
vation ascribed  to  Louis  Pasteur  you  might 
want  to  keep  in  mind  as  you  quaff  your 
wine  on  the  first  day  of  1984.n 

Wendy  Lyon  Darrovu  is  a  former  editor  of  the 
International  Herald  Tribune,  in  Paris. 
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UNCOMMON 

SENSE 


PRESERVATIONISTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 


BY  KATIE  LEISHMAN 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  BILL  HAYWARD 


Copy  editing  is  a  craft  within  a 
craft,  distinguished  from  edit- 
ing in  that  an  editor  looks  for 
what  is  right,  a  copy  editor  for 
what  is  wrong.  She  or  he  must 
be  a  perfectionist  in  a  way  an  editor  can  af- 
ford not  to  be,  although  this  perfectitinism 
is  oddly  negative:  the  copy  editor  delights 
at  the  discovery  ot  a  misspelled  word,  mis- 
placed comma,  or  missing  colon.  "One 
must  be  neurotic  about  minutiae,"  says 
Sally  Porter  Jenks,  copy  editor  oi  Scientific 
American.  "A  compulsive  streak  doesn't 
hurt,"  agrees  Barbara  Flintoft,  of  Mc- 
Call's,  while  the  revered  Joseph  Wig- 
glesworth,  of  People,  who  died  suddenly  in 
July  after  this  article  was  completed,  relied 
on  "a  preoccupation  with  parts  which  may 
preclude  the  possibility  of  my  ever  really 
taking  in  the  whole."  Jenks,  Flintoft,  and 
Wigglesworth  together  have  controlled 
the  quality  of  language  for  nearly  ten  mil- 
lion readers,  most  i)f  whom  do  not  have 
the  faintest  idea  what  copy  editing  is. 

Many  in  the  profession  describe  their 
work  as  "invisible"  and  seem  to  prefer  it 
rli.it  way.  Relentlessly  modest,  they  speak 
v)lrly,  wirii  the  eloquence  of  cl  aracters  in 
a  novel  h\  Henry  James,  all  tlv  ^vhile  in- 
Mstmu  tbev  are  inarticulate.  b.iJi  might 


ktific  Lcishman  i.s  a  Ncir  York  ecinn!  and  free- 
lance  u  riicr^ 


punctuate  a  text  differently,  and  all  of 
them  would  punctuate  it  differently  from 
the  way  Henry  James  did.  "Nineteenth- 
century  authors  were  inconsistent  about 
punctuation,"  says  Barbara  Flintoft,  fin- 
gering a  ruffle  on  her  blouse.  "Of  course," 
she  adds  with  a  smile,  "geniuses  can  get 
away  with  anything." 

Most  writers  cannot,  but  they  have 
been  known  to  try,  and  tor  eighteen  years 
Flintoft  has  prevented  them  from  succeed- 
ing. As  literacy  has  declined,  her  blue 
pencil  has  come  down  on  a  growing  num- 
ber of  errors  in  grammar  and  spelling,  al- 
though fewer  mistakes  in  punctuation 
arise.  "People  are  using  shorter  sen- 
tences," she  explains,  "but  there  are  still 
writers  whom  I  compare  to  Faulkner,  in 
terms  not  of  quality  but  of  convolution." 

She  owes  her  training  to  her  predeces- 
sor at  McCall's,  Dorothy  Chamberlain,  a 
tiny,  snowy-haired  woman  who  teetered 
on  three-inch  heels,  which  she  dug  in 
when  defending  old-tashioned  style. 
"Miss  Chamberlain  enclosed  every  single 
phrase  of  a  sentence  in  commas:  'Wednes- 
day afternoons,  Sam,  often,  took  a  nap,' 
says  Flintoft,  who,  though  less  traditional, 
remains  a  stickler  about  C(,)rrect  word  us- 
age. She  is  shocked  by  the  number  ot  writ- 
Joseph  Wi^i^lcsworth:  His  eye  resolved  para- 
g^'uphs  into  phrases,  phrases  into  ivords. 
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Barbara  Flmtnft:  A.s  literacy  declines,  errors  of  gixwmuir  and  spellinfr  abound. 


ers  who  use  "like"  instead  ot  "as  it,"  or  who 
think  that  "disinterested"  means  "unin- 
terested" rather  than  "impartial. "  Certain 
errors,  she  admits,  reflect  untamiliarity 
with  a  subject  rather  than  with  language. 
"Being  an  Anglophile,  I  recogni:e  when 
someone  has  written  'high  tea'  but  means 
'afternoon  tea,'  and  I  have  given  up  trying 
to  explain  the  difference  between  'Lady 
Mary' and 'Lady  Jones. ' 


B 


rirish  mysteries  and  histories 
consume  her  leisure.  Rarely  do 
the  texts  a  copy  editor  works  on 
I  resemble  what  she  or  he  reads 
.It  home.  But  whatever  the  ma- 
terial, when  a  copy  editor  concentrates  on 
style,  he  can  detach  himsclt  from  content. 
Joseph  Wigglesworth  used  to  enjoy  a  tech- 
nical journal — tvvi)-thirds  t)f  which  he 
could  nor  understand — "ju^r  because  it  is 
so  beautifully  copv  edited." 

With  hisghis.ses  >lipping  down  his  nose, 
he  wore  the  expression  ol  someone  perpet- 
ually trying  to  remember  Mimerhing.  He 
learned  long  ago,  as  a  student  of  chemical 
engineering  and  later  oi  library  science, 
that  his  eye  autc)maticaliy  lesoKcd  para- 
graphs into  sentences,  setuences  into 


phrases,  and  phrases  into  words.  That  ten- 
dency, during  thirty-five  years,  occasion- 
ally served  when  he  worked  on  publica- 
tions whose  subjects  interested  him  little; 
and  none  ot  those  interested  him  less  than 
the  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  a 
ct)mpilation  oi  translated  articles  from 
Russian  publications,  put  out  largely  tor 
governinent  intelligence  agencies  and 
university  Kremlinologists.  "The  maga- 
zine was  boring  almost  beyond  beliet," 
said  Wigglesworth.  When  strangers  po- 
litely suggested  that  he  must  have  learned 
a  lot  about  Russia,  he  always  replied, 
"Mercifully,  it  I  learned  anything,  1  have 
forgotten  it." 

The  articles  were  translated  by  Europe- 
ans whose  grammar  and  punctuation 
"were  more  creative  than  they  should 
have  been."  But  his  greatest  trial  was  mal- 
apropisms:  in  the  Current  Digest,  water  fre- 
quently tlew  under  bridges.  He  once  was 
contronted  with  a  story  about  the  pace  ot 
construction  in  Russia,  which  noted  that 
"Mosctiw  IS  in  a  state  ot  constant  erec- 
tion." Very  quickly  he  taught  himself  the 
Cyrillic  .dphabet  in  order  to  transliterate 
with  a  Riissi.m  dictionary. 

Eleven  ^cars  later  he  assumed  a  more 


conventional  post  at  Life  and  became 
aware  how  much  copy  editing  had  moved 
toward  "down"  style  (less  capitalization) 
and  "open"  punctuation  (tewer  ctimmas 
and  hyphens).  The  trend  had  been  accel- 
er.ited  by  an  event  that  copy  editors  dis- 
cuss as  theologians  might  debate  the  Ref- 
ormation: the  appearance,  in  1961,  of 
Welxstcr's  Third  New  Internatumal  Dictio- 
nary, published  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 
L'ntil  1961 ,  the  second  edition  of  Web- 
ster's Neu'  /nterntUiorui[  Dictionary  had 
been  the  ultimate  arbiter  in  rulings  upon 
capitalization,  hyphenation,  and  spelling. 
But  It  was  growing  out-of-date,  and  every- 
one in  publishing  circles  knew  that  Mer- 
riam was  preparing  a  new  edition.  "What 
they  did  not  know,"  Wigglesworth  often 
s<iid,  "was  that  the  editor  had  a  bee  in  his 
bonnet." 

That  gentleman,  Philip  Babcock  Gove, 
was  a  structuralist:  he  believed  that  lan- 
guage was  not  what  lexicographers  but 
what  the  people  made  it,  and  that  a  dictio- 
nary should  simply  record  popular  usage. 
Consequently,  in  "Webster  Three,"  com- 
mon misspellings  appeared  as  variants, 
and  capitalization  was  treated  purely  as  a 
matter  ot  style.  Wigglesworth's  favorite 
page  in  "Webster  Three"  lists  Catholic  sis- 
terhoods, all  printed  in  lowercase  let- 
ters— such  as  "sisters  of  the  holy  names  of 
jesus  and  mary" — but  followed  by  the  ab- 
breviation usu  cap.  "The  dictionary  is 
maddening  that  way,"  he  complained. 
"Its  vagaries  can  be  learned,  but  you  can- 
not imagine  the  furor  it  created."  The 
Neiv  Yorker  published  a  long  critique  de- 
tailing its  infelicities  as  a  tool  in  proofread- 
ing, and  several  publishing  houses  issued 
their  own  lexicons  tor  the  first  time. 

Ti)  listen  to  Wigglesworth,  one  might 
have  concluded  that  magazine  statts  rou- 
tinely defer  to  the  expertise  ot  copy  edi- 
tors. This  is  not  the  case.  Relationships 
between  edittirs  and  copy  editors  range 
trom  ones  of  good-natured  mutual  toler- 
ance to  respectful  adverseness  or  outright 
confrontations.  Wigglesworth  once  had  a 
disagreement  with  an  editor  at  N eivsweek: 
"He  couldn't  figure  out  why,  it  the  names 
ot  the  planets  were  capitalized,  those  ot 
the  earth,  sun,  and  moon  were  not.  He 
reasoned,  'The  three  most  important 
bodies  in  the  universe — why  shouldn't 
they  be  capped?  It  isn't  logical.'  He  was 
right,  but  there  is  so  much  that  is  illogical 
in  the  English  language  and  you  just  have 
to  respect  it.  Anyway,  he  issued  a  fiat  that 
hencetorth  these  words  would  be  capital- 
ized. It  lasted  about  three  weeks,  until  we 
had  ti)  put  through  a  piece  ot  copy  that 
read,  'There  was  nti  way  on  Earth  that 
could  happen.'  Editors  just  can't  toresee 
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"A  COMPULSIVE  STREAK  DOESN'T  HURT." 


the  difficulties  that  can  be  engendered  by 
such  arbitrary  rules." 

Although  Wigglesworth  always 
vehemently  insisted  that  his 
work  was  "totally  uncrea- 
tive,"  a  copy-editor's  decisions 
reflect  arYindividual  sense  of 
the  beauty  of  the  language  and  the  way  it 
should  "sound  to  the  eye.'^or  guidance, 
some  turn  to  the  old  "We^jster  Two," 
while  others  shuttle  between  "Webster 
Three"  and  a  non-Merriam  edition.  The 
copy  editor  at  Scientific  American  consults 
five  dictionaries. 

Joseph  Wigglesworth  used  to  have 
nightmares  that  he  would  have  to  copy 
edit  Scientific  American,  which  anyone 
who  has  read  an  issue  can  appreciate:  cap- 
tions describe  the  operation  of  a  silicon 
pressure  sensor,  or  the  distribution  of  met- 
alliferous sediment  on  the  floor  of  the 
South  Pacific.  The  person  responsible  for 
perfecting  such  copy,  however,  knows  as 
little  about  science  as  Wigglesworth  did 
about  Russian.  "In  my  twenty-three  years 
at  the  magazine  I  have  simply  learned  to 
spell  some  difficult  words,"  says  Sally  Por- 
ter Jenks. 

Jenks  moves  briskly  about  the  maga- 
zine's offices,  dressed  as  she  might  once 
have  been  at  Smith  College,  in  a  silk 
blouse  and  tweed  skirt  the  same  color  as 
her  tortoiseshell-rim  glasses.  Her  degree 
in  English  has  served  her  as  well  as  has  a 
stint  at  cryptography  for  the  navy:  the  first 
gave  her  a  formidable  command  of  lan- 
guage; the  second,  an  unfailing  instinct 
for  sensing  trouble  before  she  can  actually 
pinpoint  it. 

When  she  comes  across  a  sentence  that 
makes  no  sense  to  her,  she  reads  it  perhaps 
five  times.  Then,  if  intuition  still  tells  her 
something  is  wrong,  she  asks  the  editor  to 
paraphrase  it.  "The  problem  may  be  some- 
thing as  simple  as  a  misplaced  comma,  or 
he  may  look  at  it  and  say,  'You're  right, 
that's  not  what  I  meant.'  The  process 
works  likes  magic." 

Because  scientists'  articles  are  rewritten 
by  staff  editors,  the  manuscripts  are  in 
good  shape  when  Jenks  receives  them;  she 
describes  her  contribution  as  the  finishing 
touch.  "To  use  an  anak)gy,  1  like  taking  a 
fine  piece  of  silver  that  needs  polishing, 
and  then  to  see  it  with  that  burnished  look 
of  the  precise  phrase,  the  correct  iis;i)j;e.  !r 
is  something  to  be  deeply  pleased  ;ih)ui  " 
That  pleasure  proves  adequate  reward  tor 
fewer  and  fewer  young  people  todav,  wru) 
rarely  consider  copy  editing  a  cai  cer.  jmks 
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is  unusual  in  having  had  a  protegee,  who 
attributes  her  decision  to  make  copy  edit- 
ing her  lifework  to  her  experience  in 
Jenks's  department.  "Her  pores  were 
open,"  Jenks  says.  "She  absorbed."  Al- 
though she  encouraged  this  apprentice  to 
strive  for  perfection,  she  knew  that  the 
pressure  of  deadlines  inevitably  results  in 
some  oversights.  When  they  are  discov- 
ered after  publication,  she  says,  "one 
shoulder  winces  and  the  other  shrugs.  You 
must  move  on." 

Deadlines  sometimes  force  her  to  miss 
rehearsals  of  her  choral  society,  which  she 
treasures  for  its  contrast  to  her  silent  duties 
at  the  magazine.  "1  find  that  opening  my 
mouth — and  if  not  making  a  joyful  noise 


unto  the  Lord,  at  least  venting  my  own 
feelings  in  song — is  one  of  the  most  grati- 
fying things  I  can  do."  After  days  of  sort- 
ing grammatical  lint,  diversion  becomes 
essential.  (Flintoft  watches  birds,  and 
Wigglesworth  turned  to  crosswords.)  In 
spite  of  the  tedium  inherent  in  the  endless 
search  for  errors,  copy  editors  admit  they 
would  be  sorry  to  find  none.  "Frankly,  I 
catinot  imagine  anything  deadlier  than 
turning  page  after  page  on  which  nothing 
needed  to  be  done,"  says  Jenks.  Of  course, 
that  is  what  remains  when  she  has  finished 
with  an  article.  But  the  reader,  engrossed 
in  each  refined  paragraph,  never  stops  to 
think  that  it  might  ever  have  appeared 
otherwise.  D 


Sally  Porter  ]enks:  Deeply  pleased  by  the  burnished  look  of  the  precise  phr 
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ELEVEN  OF  THE  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL  CARS  EVER  DESIGNED 

ALL  IN  THE 
UNES 


My  love  affair  with  cars  began  with  a  one-of-a-kind  1925  Bu- 
gatti.  She  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  had  ever  seen:  an  open 
boat-tail  two-seater,  narrow  and  long,  longer  than  she  needed  to 
be,  with  the  loveliest  fender  line  ever  to  be  put  on  an  automo- 
bile. According  to  the  official  histories,  the  Type  30  was  the  first 
production  car  in  which  the  great  Ettore  Bugatti  ever  placed  a 
straight  eight-cylinder  engine.  And  no  expense  had  been  spared 
in  creating  the  car:  cast  iron  for  the  block,  light  alloy  for  the 
crankcase,  pressed  steel  for  the  chassis,  leather  for  the  seats,  tu- 
lipwood  for  the  doors,  brushed  aluminum  for  the  dashboard,  and 


1937  BUGATTI  TYPE  57SC  ATLANTIC 

This  IS  my  favorite  car,  Claude  Biigatti's  marvel  tit  design  and  en- 
gineering. The  Kxly,  made  oi  aluminuu;  and  riveted  together, 
was  k)W'er-slung  than  that  of  any  previous  Uugatti.  And  who  can 
resist  such  features  as  the  pronounced  dorsa!  fin,  the  round  trunk 
lid,  the  ellipsoidal  side  wind(.>ws,  the  doors  that  open  at  an  angle? 
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plenty  ui  hrasi,  German  silver,  Bakelite,  enamel,  chrome,  and 
rubber  all  around. 

After  I  bought  her,  the  Bugatti  never  moved  out  of  the  garage. 
I  spent  hours  primping  her  blue-lacquered  fenders  and  polishing 
her  wooden  running  boards.  But  time  and  the  elements  had 
taken  too  cruel  a  toll,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  her  being  totally 
restored  without  my  spending  at  least  $50,000,  a  sum  1  could  not 
afford.  So,  with  great  reluctance,  1  sold  her. 

Years  later,  when  1  was  on  a  trip  to  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia, 
someone  told  me  of  a  blue  Type  30  Bugatti  boat  tail  sitting  in 
someone's  driveway.  It  took  some  determination  to  muster  the 
courage  to  drive  by,  and  my  heart  stopped  when  1  saw  her  again. 
She  was  still  so  very  beautiful. 

There  are  many  reasons  a  man  falls  for  a  car.  Mine  happens  to 
be  aesthetic — the  car  must  smite  my  eyes.  Consider  the  1952 
Volkswagen  on  the  cover  of  this  magazine.  It  is  not  a  great  auto- 
mobile: it  has  restricted  luggage  and  passenger  space,  handles  the 
road  poorly,  accelerates  slowly,  and  bounces  around  the  road  in  a 
wind.  But  its  split  rear  window  has  real  class,  and  the  body's  lines 
are  marvelously,  affectingly  simple. 

Most  people  look  not  for  that  visual  jolt  but  for  history.  The 
pursuit  takes  several  forms.  Some  collectors  want  cars  that  are 
considered  important  models — the  1930  Cadillac  V16,  for  ex- 
ample, or  the  1936  Cord  810,  or  the  1955  Mercedes-Benz  300  SL 
GuUwing.  Others  seek  cars  that  have  wtm  an  important  race  here 
and  abroad,  or  cars  that  have  belonged  to  a  famous  movie  star,  a 
notorious  gangster,  or  one  of  the  Nazi  leaders — someone  once  es- 
timated that  Adolf  Hitler  must  have  owned  no  fewer  than  345 
vehicles  of  one  kind  or  another,  if  you  believe  all  the  ads  (in  fact, 
he  had  none  at  all).  And  still  other  collectors  want  proven  good 
investments:  about  any  pre- 1940  production  car  in  good  condi- 
tion qualifies,  as  does  one  with  individual  coachwork  by  such  leg- 
endary coachbuilders  as  Vanden  Plas,  Le  Baron,  and  Saoutchik. 

Still,  investment  value,  history,  and  prestige  are  not  every- 
thing. Christine  Eisenberg,  who  is  in  charge  of  automobile  auc- 
tions for  Christie's  in  the  United  States,  says,  "A  car  should  be 
bought  because  you  want  to  enjoy  it. "  The  models  on  these  pages 
have  not  been  picked  by  a  committee.  They  represent  a  personal 
choice.  Each  is  endowed  with  a  quintessential  shape  that  genu- 
inely represents  its  era,  and  each  has  a  special  aesthetic  spark  that 
I  will  do  my  best  to  define. 


J.  -C.  Siuires,  graphic  artist  and  writer,  has  to  date  owned  twenty- one 
classic  cars,  including  his  beloved  Bugatti,  eleven  Bentleys,  a  Rolls- 
Royce  Silver  Dawn,  an  Alfa  Romeo  GTZ,  and  an  MG  ]-2. 


Here  is  a  symbol  of  a  more  innocent  age,  when  drive-in  movies 
were  thriving  and  gasoline  cost  twelve  cents  a  gallon.  Beyond 
that,  1  love  this  model— -1956  and  1957  were  the  only  years  Ca- 
dillac offered  a  factory-painted  pink  car— and  not  just  because  it 
has  been  an  aesthetic  outcast.  Its  heavy  jowls  and  fins  have  been 
widely  cited  as  examples  of  awful  taste.  But  look  agam:  those 
ponderous,  full  lines  are  elating.  They  speak  of  comfort. 
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An  American  designer,  Dutch  Damn,  managed  to  combine       ment  is  exposed  and  that  the  passenger's  often  has  four  windows. 


1935  MERCEDES-BENZ  500K 


powerful  ones.  The  Special  Roadster  thus  appeals  to  all  the 
senses:  it  weighs  two  and  a  halt  tons,  can  easily  reach  100  mph, 
Here  is  Mercedes-Benz's  most  graceful  car — and  one  ot  its  most       \et  Kioks  ,is  L:i,icetul  as  a  gazelle  and  handles  delicately,  too. 


1931  DUESENBERG  MODEL  SJ 


goni'b  design  makes  it  seem  to  be  moving  c\'en  when  it  is  standing 
still,  and  it  has  flair,  from  the  chrome  grille  right  hack  to  the  boat 
To  my  eye,  this  is  the  handsomest  car  e\er  bLiilt  m  Ameiic.i.  Fi-      tail  and  four-pipe  outside  exhaust  system. 
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1948TALB0T-LAG0G.S. 


ing  style.  The  lines  stay  low  throughout  and  flow  trom  front  to 
end  without  interference.  The  design,  hy  Saoutchik,  is  economi- 
This  model  (Type  26)  represents  the  full  flower  of  the  streamlin-      cal — nothing  is  superfluous,  nothing  will  cause  wind  resistance. 
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1957  FORD  THUNDERBIRD 

When  this  two-seater  came  out,  its  styhng  was  at  odds  with  De- 
troit's prevaiUng  fashion.  Instead  of  chrome-accented  seams, 
most  notably,  there  were  clean,  crisp  lines.  Two  features  still  es- 
pecially appeal  to  me:  the  porthole  windows  (to  open  up  a  "blind 
spot")  and  the  headlights  (which  have  "eyebrows"). 
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959  BENTLEY  CONTINENTAL 

Why  are  the  Bentley  Continentals  of  the  1950s  and  1960s  so  un- 
derrated? The  chassis  and  engine  are  nearly  identical  to  those  of 
the  much-praised  Rolls-Royce  Silver  Clouds.  And  the  lines  are 
better.  The  design,  by  Park  Ward,  culminating  in  a  pair  of  subtle 
fins,  memorably  expresses  the  car's  luxuriousness  and  speed. 
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1984  DODGE  CARAVAN 

Unlike  the  other  ten  cars  I  have  chosen,  the  one  above  is  not 
sleek  and  sexy  but  bold  and  boxy,  which  is  how  a  van  should  look 
since  its  function  is  to  provide  as  much  space  as  possible.  This 
"mini-wagon"  (short  enough  to  fit  in  a  garage)  holds  up  to  seven 
passengers  and  150  pounds  of  cargo  easily.  It  has  front-wheel 
drive  and  gets  thirty  miles  to  the  gallon.  Its  shape  is  thus  as  hon- 
est and  simple  as  its  job.  The  details  are  good,  too.  I  especially 
like  the  sliding  doors,  the  first  ever  on  an  American  car  this  size. 
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1984  CHEVROLET  CORVETTE 

"It  has  the  fastest  windshield  in  the  world,"  boasts  this  car's  de- 
signer, Jerry  P.  Palmer,  seen  here  posing  outside  one  of  the 
Chevrolet  Design  Studios,  in  Warren,  Michigan.  What  he 
means  is  that  the  new  Corvette  has  superb  proportions:  just  com- 
pare the  size  of  the  wheels  to  that  of  the  body.  The  low,  sleek 
lines  denote  speed,  and,  in  fact,  the  car  can  go  142  mph.  What  I 
like  best,  though,  is  its  arrogant,  tough  look.  The  Corvette  can 
proudly  take  its  place  next  to  the  Porsche  91 1  SC  and  the  Ferrari 
308GTSi,  stars  that  cost  twice  as  much  (or  more).  And  it  still 
looks  different — strictly  American. 
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SECRETS  OF  GREAT  FURNITURE  REVEALED  IN  THE  ANALYSIS  OF 


Ureat  turniture  was  ct)nceived  and  made 
far  less  for  its  practical  uses  than  to  impress 
the  beholder  and  render  its  setting  glori- 
ous. Unfortunately,  however,  before  most 
people  ever  have  a  chance  to  sense  that 
glory,  their  responses  are  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  the  nightmare  of  cash  values 
and  technical  detail.  To  be  sure,  these  are 
necessary  to  the  study  and  evaluation  of 
furniture,  but  that  first  gasp  of  excitement 
is  the  sine  qua  non.  No  one  should  bother 
to  research  an  antique  piece,  no  matter 
how  faultless  its  provenance,  if  it  is  bor- 
ing. The  minute  proportion  of  antique 
furniture  that  is  extraordinarily  beautiful 
merely  reflects  the  fact  that  in  any  century 
only  a  minute  proportion  of  humanity  is 
brilliantly  talented. 

Far  more  important  than  recognizing 
what  is  wrong  with  bad  antique  furniture 
is  the  ability  to  appreciate  the  best  of  the 
best.  Beauty  usually  appears  as  a  subtle 
rather  than  an  obvious  poetry — whether 
in  art,  music,  dance,  or  furniture — but  it 
is  pretty  useless  trying  to  appreciate  a 
poem  unless  you  know  the  language  it  was 
written  in.  The  language  of  furniture  is 
easy  enough  to  learn.  It  is  easier  yet  to 
learn  the  many  technical  details  that 
prove  its  age  and  integrity.  Wh.it  the  laker 
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fails  to  achieve  is  not  the  skilled  reproduc- 
tion of  those  signs  of  honorable  wear  and 
tear  so  dear  to  the  experts,  but  just  this 
sense  of  breath-catching  beauty. 

Let  us  give  a  brief  description  of  a  spe- 
cific chair,  with  its  provenance  and  sale 
value,  and  then  examine  the  headings  un- 
der which  an  expert  assesses  any  piece  of 
turniture.  We  can  illustrate  our  findings  in 
graph  format  and  multiply  the  points  we 
award  into  a  dollar  result.  We  can  even 
end  up  as  something  more  than  Oscar 
Wilde's  cynic,  who  "knows  the  price  of 
everything,  and  the  value  of  nothing," 
since  we  shall  have  an  inkling  of  both. 

Description:  A  very  fine  James  II  wal- 
nut open  armchair,  fifty-seven  inches 
high,  elaborately  carved  with  heraldic  ci- 
phers and  emblems  and  scrolling  foliage, 
with  turned  and  molded  baluster-shaped 
uprights  and  stretcher  rails  (incomplete 
and  restored).  English,  ca.  1686.  Prove- 
nance: Metropolitan  Museum  ot  Art, 
Kennedy  Fund,  1918.  From  the  collection 
of  G.  S.  Palmer,  New  London, Conn. 

Above:  A  royal  armchair.  Opposite:  Su- 
perbly carved  details — animals,  foliage,  and 
the  intertwined  initials  of  King]ames  II 
(1685-88)  and  his  c<msort. 
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HEADINGS  FOR  ASSESSMENT 

I .  A  Refk'ctum  of  Its  Times 
(Sums  up  period  admirably)  80  out  ot  100 
The  wood  is  the  best  and  rarest  walnut, 
with  a  glorious  patina.  Remnants  of  a  base 
composition  show  that  our  chair  was  once 
painted  and  gilded.  If  a  fine  wood  has  been 
smothered  with  decoration,  luxury  and 
ostentation  must  have  been  the  maker's 
essential  purpose. 

To  appreciate  all  the  better  its  contem- 
porary qualities,  look  first  at  the  dramatic 
difference  between  it  and  one  made  some 
thirty  years  earlier,  when  Oliver 
Oiimwell  was  "protecting"  the  country 
and  monarchical  luxuries  were  in  dis- 
grace. Even  a  great  chair  at  that  time 
would  have  been  made  of  a  strong,  practi- 
cal wood  with  no  regard  for  color  or  com- 
plexity. Where  shaping  appears  at  all  in 
those  turned,  bobbin-patterned  legs,  it 
can  be  visualized  as  strings  of  cannonballs, 
reflecting  the  spirit  of  a  militaristic  soci- 
ety. The  only  glint  of  excitement  is  in  the 
metal  studding,  which  appears  like  a  ban- 
dolier of  bullets  around  the  tough  leather 
back  and  seat.  Then,  only  a  decade  later, 
with  one  dramatic,  sculptural  prance  of 
fashion,  any  Charles  II  chair  trumpets  the 
fact  that  a  king  has  returned  from  exile. 

The  lines  of  our  chair  are  powerful,  yet 
more  refined  than  those  of  the  typical 
Charles  II  example,  which  tells  us  that  it 
was  made  later,  during  the  short  reign  o{ 
his  brother  James  II,  who  succeeded  him 
in  1685.  The  scallop  shells  (a  device  of 
King  James),  the  d'Este  eagles  (  a  family 
emblem  of  his  consort),  and  the  cipher 
with  its  royal  supporters  confirm  this  attri- 
bution. The  exuberant  splendor  com- 
bined with  the  refinement  of  design  sug- 
gests that  the  chair  was  made  when  the 
king  was  newly  crowned  and  inspiration 
was  fresh.  When  his  crown  passed  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  in  1689,  furniture  designs 
rapidly  evolved  to  new  styles,  loved,  cop- 
ied, and  collected  ever  since. 

This  is  a  royal  chair.  How  do  we  know.' 
The  loyal  heraldic  supfjorters  to  the  ci- 
pher, not  allowed  ordinary  folk,  proclaim 
it.  The  tall,  elaborate  proportions  and  the 
background  of  etched  low-relief  carving 
combine  to  suggest  both  French  and  Ital- 
ian influence.  Even  the  slaves,  with  their 
upturned,  pleading  eyes,  who  form  the 
front  legs  recall  the  contemporary  fashion 
for  the  colorful  and  exotic — an  age  when 
pampered,  unbathed,  marvelously  clad 
ladies  tinkled  bells  to  summon  pet  blacka- 
moors. 

We  can  imagine  this  chair,  newly  made, 

Garhinded  slave  children  mth  upturned  faces 
do  the  work  of  the  front  legs. 
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approached  by  courtiers  dressed  in  high, 
curhng  wigs  and  frothing  lace  cravats,  or 
ladies  in  bunched  silks  and  jewels.  The 
music  of  Henry  Purcell  and  Jeremiah 
Clarke  would  harmonize  ideally  with  its 


A  no-nonsense  chair  of  the  1 650s. 


strongly  controlled  yet  scrolling  lines  and 
combine  well  with  the  babble  of  court 
Franglais.  Only  the  grandeur  of  a  palace 
could  appropriately  house  such  furniture, 
where  paintings  and  gilt  moldings,  tapes- 


A  horse  in  the  glorious  spirit  of  our  chair. 


tries  and  paneling,  ormolu  lights  and  mir- 
rors, wrought  iron  and  marble  displayed 
an  equivalent  dramatic  panache.  Even  the 
world  outside  would  show  the  sculptural 
elements  of  our  chair — in  carriages,  ships, 
cannons,  and  an  abounding  sense  of 
plenty.  For  its  subject  inarter  an-i  reflec- 
tive detail,  our  chair  ranks  high,  neatly 
computing  and  storing  the  politics  phi- 
losophy, and  economics  of  its  time. 


2.  Decorative  Detail 

(Wonderful  but  wrecked)  25  out  of  100 
Most  of  what  remains  to  be  seen  of  our 
chair  was  simply  a  base  for  painted  and 
gilded  decoration.  There  was  therefore  no 
need  for  the  carver  to  work  a  meticulous 
finish,  his  concern  being  lively,  free-flow- 
ing movement — the  genius  of  this  chair. 
The  skill  in  craftsmanship  required  to  exe- 
cute the  minute  detail  lacking  here  fasci- 
nates the  collector  and  invariably  adds 
value,  but  in  this  case  the  original  poly- 
chrome would  have  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  lack  of  such  detail.  In  1918, 
when  the  museum  acquired  this  chair, 
there  were  evidently  traces  of  both  paint- 
ing and  gilding,  now  lost,  suggesting  that 
damage  can  occur  even  in  the  most  hal- 
lowed environment. 

3.  Technical  Details  of  Tools  and  Age 
(Limited  but  clear-cut)  50  out  of  100 
Apart  from  the  exquisitely  worked  cipher, 
the  chisel  marks  of  the  carver  are  typically 
and  finely  apparent  on  the  reverse  of  the 
carving.  There  are  also  clear  signs  of  a 
contemporary  saw  below  the  seat  frame 
which  was  originally  pierced  for  cane- 
work.  The  front  legs  are  suitably  worn 
with  use. 

4-   Condition 
(Poor)  10  out  of  100 

The  joints  lack  glue,  so  the  framework  is 
loosened;  the  surface  decoration  has  been 
damaged  and  removed;  the  seat  is  now  up- 
holstered instead  of  caned  and  so  must  de- 
tract from  the  general  overall  design.  A 
sadder  loss  is  the  elaborate  front  stretcher, 
now  replaced  with  a  plain  turned  rail. 
Even  the  cresting  rail  above  the  chair  back 
once  had  a  further  crowning  decoration — 
the  crown  itself  and  the  unicorn's  horn, 
spiraling  into  a  completed  harmony  of  de- 
sign. Wood  worms  have  made  their  inevi- 
table attack  on  the  walnut. 

5.  Durability 

(What's  ieft  could  last)  60  out  of  100 
Without  more  use,  abuse,  or  wood  worm, 
further  deterioration  may  be  staved  off 

6.  Practical  Utility 
(Fragilely  useless)  5  out  of  100 

This  frail  chair  has  little  use  except  as  a 
document  of  its  time  or  as  pure  decora- 
tion. In  either  case,  it  requires  a  lot  of 
space,  constant  attention  to  temperature, 
and  careful  handling. 

7.  Rarity 

(Few  made,  fewer  survive)  90  out  of  100 
This  is  a  lone  chair,  not  one  of  a  matching 
set,  so  far  as  we  know.  Few  chairs  so  royal 
as  this  can  have  been  made  during  that 
short  reign,  and  even  fewer  craftsmen  of 
this  quality  can  have  ever  existed.  It  is  in- 
triguing to  compare  the  carved  figures  and 
animals  with  those  by  Grinling  Gibbons, 


on  the  rooftops  at  Blenheim  Palace,  for  in- 
stance, or  the  child  slaves  with  the  cher- 
ubs at  Ham  House,  supporting  the  weight 
of  their  silver-enriched  table.  Gibbons  is 
known  to  have  made  ceremonial  thrones 
of  gilded  carved  wood;  he  might  have  ex- 
perimented with  painted  decoration  for  a 
specific  royal  order. 
8.    Investment  Potential 
(Considerable  over  the  long  haul)  5  out  of 
100  short-term;  95  out  of  100  long-term 
There  is  a  wonderful  investment  potential 


if  you  happen  to  love  your  descendants. 
Some  day  an  influential  museum  or  person 
will  start  collecting  English  furniture 
broadly  and  determinedly,  and  others  will 
then  follow.  Even  fragments  of  great  En- 
glish furniture  will  be  worth  their  weight 
in  gold.  Then  this  royal  chair  will  return 


to  the  welcoming  world  of  fashion — the 
darling  of  scholars,  curators,  and  collec- 
tors. Meantime,  it  must  remain  a  poem  in 
a  cryptic  tongue. 
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9,    A ' :  Qiuility 

(A''  har  remains  elorious)  70  out  of  100 
!  i  J  ihis  carving  hecn  worked  by  any 
other  r'nan  a  genius,  it  would  be  a  night- 
\\\:r.-j  ot  mistaken  proportion.  A  great  deal 
yoirg  on  generally  means  a  great  deal  go- 
!."  :  wrong.  In  fact,  the  artistic  quality  is  so 
superb  that  we  do  not  mourn  the  loss  ot 
the  original  decoration,  just  as  it  is  impos- 
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sible  to  imagine  Greek  marbles  painted  in 
their  original  brilliant  colors  before  time 
scrubbed  them  down  to  suit  our  taste.  The 
art  quality  is  more  limited  by  the  lost  sec- 
tions of  back,  seat,  and  stretcher  than  by 
lost  decoration.  The  sense  of  live  move- 
ment in  this  carving  is  as  powerful  and 
emotionally  satisfying  as  that  any  tree  or 
human  form  could  provide.  The  snarling 
lion  masks  at  the  arms,  with  their  wild 
manes,  menace  anyone  who  approaches 
the  personage  they  guard.  On  the  high 
cresting  rail  above  the  back,  the  fierce 
claws  and  rolling  eyes  of  the  lion  who  sup- 
ports the  shield  lend  ferocity  to  that  leg- 
endary fight  for  the  crown,  while  the  uni- 
corn's bared  teeth  and  rippling  muscles 
make  him  an  alarming  adversary.  The 
very  cipher  seems  to  cavort  in  splendor. 

The  garlanded  slaves  make  a  pathetic 
contrast  to  the  savage  pride  of  the  heraldic 
beasts,  who  haughtily  disregard  their  hu- 
man, anguished  appeal.  The  d'Este  eagles 
appear  to  be  about  to  launch  into  battle, 
and  the  birds  supporting  the  slaves  look 
condescendingly  down,  suggesting  that 
the  chair  may  have  stood  on  a  raised  dais. 

The  interlocking  cipher,  which  Joseph 
Breck,  a  curator  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
.seum,  in  I'^lHdecipheredas  the  interlock- 
ing initial.N  ot  James  11  and  his  consort, 
Mary  of  Moden.i  Este.  shows  the  artist's 
ability  to  execute  the  most  delicate  and  in- 


ADD  UP  POINTS  AWARDED 


tricate  designs  as  well  as  to  portray  tough 
vigor.  Plainly  turned  uprights  to  the  hack 
support  the  heroic,  complex  cresting  rail. 
It  is  the  simplicity  of  these  uprights  that  al- 
lows the  life  of  court  and  jungle  to  writhe 
so  passionately,  without  competition  or 
interference  within  the  design. 

The  stance  of  the  chair  is  mighty,  and 
like  some  proud  warhorse  it  glories  in 
every  facet  of  its  splendor.  More  robust 
than  the  streamlined  hunters  of  eigh- 
teenth-century sporting  prints,  it  reflects 
the  spirit  of  the  original  British  charger. 

This  may  read  Hke  a  list  of  the  emperor's 
new  clothes,  fresh  back  from  the  laundry. 


hut  it  takes  a  poet  to  describe  beauty  in 
words.  Fortunately,  not  only  poets  can 
sense  beauty.  For  a  moment  try  to  think  of 
some  thrilling  sight  that  might  catch  your 
own  breath.  Whatever  it  may  be  that  pulls 
from  you  that  sudden  gasp  of  excitement  is 
the  very  feeling  the  chair's  maker  hoped 
first  sight  of  it  might  elicit.  The  trick  is  to 
note  this  sensation  whenever  it  occurs  and 
in  whatever  field. 

MULTIPLICATION  TABLES 

1.  Collectors 

(Few  currently,  hut  quality  will  out)  Mul- 
tiply by  1  out  of  5. 
No  museums  seriously  collect  English  fur- 
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niture  today.  Private  collectors  controlled 
by  fashion  concentrate  on  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  is  always  a  small  (equally 
fashionable)  concession  to  superb  quality 
from  another  era,  but  one  that  must  not 
occupy  too  much  precious  space. 
2.  Provenance 

(Interesting  potential)  Multiply  by  3  out 
of  5. 

The  chair  has  no  provenance  beyond  be- 
ing from  the  Palmer  collection  and  its  lo- 
cation in  the  handsomely  refurbished  Eng- 
lish Furniture  Galleries,  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum.  The  heraldic  detail  can  only 
suggest,  not  prove,  a  royal  past,  it  we  can 
establish  a  famous  maker  or  place  of  ori- 


gin, provenance  will  then  rocket  in  value. 

3.  Type  of  Furniture 
Multiply  by  I  out  of  5. 

Cabinets  and  then  desks  command  the 
greatest  interest  because,  like  paintings, 
they  can  provide  focal  interest  to  a  wall. 
Chairs  of  equivalent  quality  have  always 
been  relatively  down-market. 

4.  Nation 

(Racially  urstagod)  Multiply  by  2  out  of  5. 
English  furniture  today  rates  well  below 
certain  Continental  competitors,  for 
many  reasons,  including  the  fascination  o{ 
collectors  with  the  variety  of  superbly  in- 
tricate detail  incorporated  into  furniture 
by  European  makers.  American  furniture 


can  be  glorious,  but  its  strength  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Americans  are  great  collectors  of 
Americana. 
5,  Fashion 

(Now  at  its  nadir)  Multiply  by  2  out  of  5. 
Early  in  this  century,  our  chair  would  have 
rated  highly.  Dealers  would  have  sung  of 
its  quality  and  rare  investment  potential 
to  collectors  with  the  space  and  staff  for  it. 
Nowadays,  in  its  never-ending  shifts,  taste 
has  moved  to  the  elegant  simplicity  of 
Queen  Anne  or  the  robust  practicality  of 
late  Georgian.  The  frills  and  glories  of  the 
late  seventeenth  century  are  neglected, 
for  today,  if  beauty  is  not  practical  or 
small,  it  must  be  flat  and  hung  on  the  wall. 

"Lies,  damned  lies,  and  statistics,"  and  a 
laundry  basket  full  of  emperor's  old 
clothes.  Mark  Twain's  definition  of  three 
kinds  of  lies  along  with  that  clear-eyed 
fairy  tale  could  be  the  epitaph  of  the  art- 
investment  market.  Investment  and  cash 
value  flicker  hither  and  yon,  fickle  as  fash- 
ion. Certainly  the  trumpeting  splendor  of 
this  chair  will  some  day  carry  it  back  at  the 
gallop  to  its  proud  place. 

Meantime,  as  an  escape  from  the  chilly 
calculation  of  furniture  in  dollars,  it  is  no 
end  cheering  to  study  antique  furniture  in 
the  historical  round.  Each  piece  is  a  many- 
faceted  mirror,  reflecting  the  revels  of  its 


liori  by  Grinling  Gibbons  at  Blenheim 


time,  the  music  and  the  painting,  the  poli- 
tics, the  economics,  and  the  people. 
Learn  to  read  furniture  this  way,  and  the 
mists  of  expertise  disappear,  and  with 
them  the  jargon  of  those  who,  like  myself, 
purvey  wardrobes  to  emperors. D 

Sir  Humphry  Wakefield,  Bart. ,  has  unitten 
extensively  on  antique  furniture  and  the  res- 
toration of  historic  buildings. 
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By  Matthew  Gurewitsch 

Briinnhilde's  entrance  in  the  first  act  of  Die  Walkiire  is  one  of  those  roof-rais- 
ing Wagnerian  moments  you  take  on  faith.  Within  twelve  hats  of  a  cold 
start,  her  war  cry — Hojotoho! — climbs  to  a  high  A,  then  leaps  in  octaves  to 
pairs  of  high  B'sandC's.  It's  a  chancy  proposition,  and  in  live  performance, 
even  when  the  soprano  hits  the  notes  dead  center,  she's  apt  to  betray  a  des- 
perate, apologetic  lack  of  conviction — and  a  sense  of  relief  some  moments 
later,  when  she  takes  her  first  exit.  But  at  last  summer's  performances  of 
Wagner's  Ring  cycle  in  Bayreuth,  a  lithe  new  Valkyrie,  clad  in  black  leather, 
her  face  beaming  brighter  than  the  silver  crescent  on  her  helmet,  set  the 
Festspielhaus  ringing  with  jubilation.  And  when  she  turned  to  go,  it  was 
with  an  exultant  expression  and  a  step  so  light  that  she  lit  up  the  stage  all 
over  again  in  a  second  burst  of  high  spirits. 

Hildegard  Helene  Behrens,  a  native  of  the  north  German  town  of  Varel, 
always  goes  for  broke  this  way,  and  her  appearances  at  Bayreuth  marked  her 
blazing  breakthrough  as  the  leading  Wagner  soprano  of  the  day.  The  occa- 
sion was  both  her  debut  at  Wagner's  own  dream  theater  and  her  first  stab 
anywhere  at  singing  Briinnhilde,  which  is  not  one  role  hut  three:  the  warrior 
maiden  who,  in  Die  Walkiire,  forfeits  her  divinity  and  comes  to  know,  in 
Siegfried,  the  peaks  and,  in  Gdtterddmmerung,  the  abysses  of  human  passion. 

The  multiple  threat  is  one  that  many  an  artist  would  dodge.  Johanna 
Meier,  the  American  soprano  who  bowed  in  Bayreuth  in  the  1981  season  as 
the  heroine  of  Tristan  und  Isolde,  is  a  prudent  sort.  Before  performing  in 
front  of  the  festival's  formidable  audience  and  international  music  critics, 
she  worked  up  her  interpretation  in  productions  in  the  operatic  hinterlands 
of  Mexico,  Canada,  and  Wales.  "I  would  not  want  to  tackle  an  important 
Wagnerian  role  here  in  Bayreuth  for  the  first  time,"  she  said  between  repeats 
of  Isolde  this  year.  Behrens  takes  a  contrasting,  sanguine  view.  "If  a  part  is 
one  I  feel  I  can  master,  it  doesn't  matter  to  me  where  1  start  with  it." 

At  its  first  showing,  the  new  production  she  starred  in,  directed  by  Brit- 
ain's Peter  Hall  and  designed  by  William  Dudley,  was  almost  universally  at- 
tacked. Peter  G.  Davis,  the  music  critic  of  Neiv  York  magazine,  spoke  for  the 
overwhelming  popular  and  critical  majority  (and  was  no  more  blunt  than 
most  of  his  European  colleagues)  when  he  called  the  "English"  Ring  "a  con- 
fused mess."  The  verdict  on  Behrens  was  just  about  unanimous,  too — only 
it  was  glowing:  ".  .  .There  does  not  seem  to  be  another  Briinnhilde  to 
match  her  for  vocal  authority,  expressivity  and  dramatic  perception, "  wrote 
Donal  Henahan,  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Although  she  does  not  figure  in  Das  Rheingdld  (the  first  installment  of  the 
four-part,  sixteen-hour  Der  Ringdes  Nihelungen),  Briinnhilde  is  the  unques- 
tioned heroine  of  the  balance  of  the  cycle.  And  it  is  she  who  traverses  the 
powerful  crescendo  of  the  twenty-minute  closing  scene,  redeeming  the 
fallen  world  through  supreme  self-sacrifice  and  charging  on  horseback  to 
join  her  hero  on  his  funeral  pyre. 

Awakened,  in  Siegfried,  from  magic  sleep,  the  fallen  Valkyrie  greets  the  sun. 
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Hilde0ard  Behrens 
scales  Wagnerian  heights 


Where  to  See  Her 

Hildegard  Behrens  gives  some  fifty  performances  a  year, 
splitting  her  time  between  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
She  is  not  now,  nor  does  she  intend  ever  to  become,  ex- 
clusively a  Wagnerian.  Her  American  season,  which  be- 
gins this  month,  features  appearances  in  five  cities. 

New  York 

Isolde  in  Wagner's  Tristan  und  IsoWe.  December  5,  10,  15, 
19,  24,  30.  Donna  Anna  in  Don  Giovanni.  February  29; 
March  3,  7,  10.  With  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
Boston 

Soloist  in  Berlioz's  La  Mort  de  Cleopdtre.  March  15,  16, 
17,  20.  With  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Houston 

Leonore  in  Beethoven's  Fidelio.  April  27,  29;  May  1,  4. 
With  the  Houston  Grand  Opera. 
Chicago 

Marie  in  Berg's  Wozzeck  (concert  version).  May  24,  25, 
27.  With  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Los  Angeles 

Mme  Curie,  Mata  Hari,  and  the  Snow  Owl  in  Robert 
Wilson's  projected  Civil  Wars.  June  6,  7,  8,  9.  At  the 
Shrine  Auditorium. 

Next  summer,  Behrens  returns  to  the  Bayreuth  Festival 
for  another  series  of  Briinnhildes.  (For  information, 
write:  Bayreuther  Festspiele,  Festspielhaus,  8580  Bay- 
reuth, West  Germany.) 


Royal  troublemakers:  Behrens  decked  out  as  Mo;:cir['s  scheming 
Eletlra  (left),  in  Idomeneo,  ami  Straiiss's  wayward  Salome  (below). 

The  difficulty  ot  the  triple  part  is  at  least  twofold.  To  stay  the 
course,  the  singer  requires  an  instrument  of  great  brilliance, 
range,  power,  and  stamina.  Beyond  that,  she  needs  the  imagina- 
tion to  encompass  the  cycle's  vast  emt)tional  span.  Certainly 
since  the  heyday  ot  Birgit  Nilsson,  in  the  1960s  and  early  1970s, 
no  one  has  entirely  tilled  the  bill  (and  there  are  Wagncrites  who 
argue  that  one  must  go  back  even  further).  "My  Briinnhilde  is 
still  green,"  Behrens  volunteered  last  summer.  Even  so,  on  her 
tirst  outing,  she  grasped  the  tigure  whole. 

She  has  come  a  long  way  in  a  hurry,  and  alter  a  very  late  start. 
She  was  three  years  into  law  school,  and  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
before  she  began  to  study  voice.  Reluctant  to  drop  out  leaving 
unfinished  business,  she  spent  a  year  in  seclusion  with  her  books 
and  passed  her  finals  ("by  the  skin  of  my  teeth")  before  turning 
her  full  attention  to  singing. 

Once  embarked  on  a  career,  Behrens  seized  opportunities  with 
confidence.  From  her  first  job,  at  the  Opera  Studio  of  the  Diissel- 
dorf  Opera  (an  advanced  training  program  for  fledgling  profes- 
sionals), she  quickly  progressed  into  the  sponsoring  company  it- 
self, which  ranks  in  the  top  half  dozen  of  West  Germany's  more 
than  fifty  opera  companies.  In  1974,  her  second  season  in  the 
company,  she  sang  the  role  ot  Marie,  the  antihero's  common-law 
wite,  in  Wo;jec/c,  Alban  Berg's  stark  classic  of  twentieth-century 
expressionism.  Herbert  von  Karajan  dropped  in  on  the  dress  re- 
hearsal, liked  what  he  heard,  and  sought  Behrens  out  to  inquire 
whether  she  had  her  sights  set  on  some  special  role.  Without  hes- 
itation, she  named  one  of  the  supreme  challenges  in  the  dramatic 
repertory:  Salome.  Shortly  thereafter,  Karajan  scheduled  Rich- 
ard Strauss's  phosphorescent  biblical  master- 
piece for  the  Salzburg  Festival  of  1977,  and 
Behrens  had  her  part — along  with  a  contract 
to  record  it  just  before  performing  it  live. 

In  the  intervening  time,  she  chalked  up 
debuts  in  such  prestigious  houses  as  the  Met- 
ropolitan, in  New  York,  and  Covent  Garden, 
in  London,  where  as  Leonore,  the  disguised 
heroine  of  Fidelio,  Beethoven's  single  opera, 
she  won  fervent  acclaim.  But  it  was  the  Sa- 
lome with  Karajan  that  made  her  arrival  on  §1 
the  international  scene  official. 

She  prevailed  over  circumstances  that ; 
were  far  from  ideal.  According  to  the  terms  of 
her  contract,  Behrens  was  not  to  perform  her  s! 
new  role  anywhere  before  the  Salzburg  production — and  Karajan 
was  so  determined  to  keep  his  discovery  under  wraps  that  (after 
having  taped  his  own  reading  of  the  score  with  her)  he  conducted 
rehearsals  to  the  recorded  accompaniment  of  Georg  Solti's 
award-winning  performance  with  Nilsson.  Behrens  did  not  get  to 
sing  Salome's  daunting  last  scene  onstage  with  orchestra  until  the 
very  morning  of  the  public  dress  rehearsal. 

Moreover,  her  contract  provided  that  a  double  would  stand  in 
for  her  in  the  Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils,  that  infamous  striptease 
as  payment  for  which  the  crazed  princess  demands  the  head  of  the 
disdainful  John  the  Baptist.  (The  division  of  artistic  labors  would 
be  unacceptable  to  Behrens  today.  She  likens  her  development  ot 
a  character  to  a  sculptor's  modeling  of  a  statue — the  final  result 
must  please,  she  says,  both  in  the  fineness  of  its  parts  and  in  the 
harmony  of  the  ensemble. )  Sitting  out  the  dance  broke  her  flight 
through  Salome's  trajectory.  As  she  returned  to  the  stage  tor  the 
breathless  confrontation  with  Herod,  the  intensity  was  gone.  "1 
had  to  take  it,  somehow,"  she  says  now.  Fortunately,  the  public 
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didn't  seem  to  notice,  and  for  the  lurid,  heartsick  monologue 
over  the  prophet's  severed  head,  she  was  back  on  course. 

Since  Salzburg,  she  has  performed  all  there  is  to  the  part  of  Sa- 
lome in  memorable  Diisseldorf  and  London  productions.  (The 
choreographer  George  Balanchine  once  agreed  to  set  the  dance 
on  her — it  was  her  idea — but  his  terminal  illness  intervened. )  "1 
love  my  work,"  she  explains,  "when  1  can  take  full  responsibility 
for  my  performance,  when  I'm  given  a  very  broad  measure  of  free- 
dom. What  I  hope  for  is  a  musical  and  dramatic  frame  that  I  can 
fit  an  interpretation  of  my  own  into.  What  I  don't  want  is  for  the 
conductor  or  director  to  try  to  play  my  part  for  me,  to  try  tt)  mold 
me.  You  need  to  find  your  way  to  your  own  sources  of  expression. 
You  can't  just  tack  things  on.  Every  detail  has  to  be  alive,  or  the 
whole  thing  is  a  dead  fish." 

Given  the  needed  free  rein,  Behrens  touches  performances  in 
the  most  antithetical  styles  with  captivating  immediacy.  At  the 
Met,  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle  blocked  out  Idomeneo,  the  young  Mo- 
zart's revolutionary  masterpiece  in  a  dated  genre,  with  the  utmost 
ceremony,  as  if  to  underscore  its  old-fashioned  artificiality.  Of 
Behrens,  who  sang  the  raging  Elettra,  he  demanded  moves  at 
once  stylized  and  brazenly  flamboyant;  then  he  warned  her 
against  injecting  "too  much  Strindberg"  and  stood  back.  When 
she  clasped  her  hands  and  traced  out  a  gigantic  imaginary  wheel, 
the  picture  was  no  mere  device.  In  an  instant,  Behrens  had  sum- 
moned up  the  Grecian  princess's  inner  cyclone  of  despair.  At  the 
climax  of  Fidelia,  in  Munich,  the  director  Gotz  Friedrich  had 
Behrens  brandish  her  pistol  in  the  resolute  pose  immortalized  in 
an  engraving  of  a  great  predecessor:  the  nineteenth-century  so- 
prano Wilhelmine  Schroder- Devrient  (whose  Leonore  inspired 
the  teenaged  Wagner  to  devote  his  life  to  music  theater).  But  as 
Behrens  executed  it,  there  was  nothing  borrowed  about  the  fa- 
miliar gesture.  She  made  it  perfectly  simple, 
artless,  and  spontaneous — true  to  life,  yet 
charged  with  the  power  of  a  symbol. 

Behrens's  undomesticated  authenticity  il- 
lumines her  performances  not  only  in  scenes 
of  towering  passion  but  also  in  her  eloquent 
stillnesses.  No  one  listens  onstage  with  more 
palpable,  participative  attention.  Her  con- 
centration is  as  unconditional  in  rehearsal  as 
before  the  audience  and  inspires  all  who  work 
with  her.  It  was  the  maestro  Georg  Solti  him- 
ll  self,  Bayreuth's  other  (very  belated)  principal 
debutant  of  the  1983  festival,  who  chose  her 
j  for  Briinnhilde.  Asked  to  define  the  qualities 
Is  that  persuaded  him  to  entrust  Behrens  with 
this  key  assignment,  Solti  cited  not  only  superb  musicianship  but 
also  intensity,  total  dedication.  The  tenor  Siegfried  Jerusalem, 
who  played  the  doomed  Siegmund  in  this  year's  Bayreuth 
Walkiire,  praised  her  absorption  in  the  work  at  hand.  She  wastes 
no  time,  he  said,  never  walks  through  her  part,  never  gives  less 
than  everything. 

In  Siegfried,  Behrens  swept  into  view  strapped  to  the  huge  play- 
ing platform  as  it  swung  through  a  vertical  rotation  of  180  de- 
grees. She  had  been  concerned  at  first  for  her  safety — and  for  her 
ability  to  sing  Brunnhilde's  awakening  music  after  the  suspen;.f  -  : 
the  head-down  sky  ride.  But  the  machmery  checked  our  Hne — as 
did  Behrens's  vital  signs  and  vocal  condition  after  a  test  run. 
Many  were  aghast  that  she  should  have  been  subjected  to  the  ver- 
tiginous maneuver.  "Actually, "  she  reflects,  "i  think  it  may  have 
helped  get  my  adrenaline  level  pumped  up  to  performance  pitch." 


HearHerNow 

Any  admirer  of  her  art  must  feel  that  Hildegard  Behrens  is 
underrepresented  on  records.  A  disc  of  Ravel  {Shehera- 
zade)  and  Berlioz  (Nuits  d'Ete)  is  on  the  way;  nothing  else 
from  her  concert  repertoire  is  available.  Eventually,  a  live 
Ring  from  Bayreuth  with  Behrens  as  Brunnhilde  should 
make  its  way  into  circulation.  Meanwhile,  she  may  be 
heard  on  the  following  commercial  recordings: 

•  Beethoven,  Fidelia  (London). With  Peter  Hofmann, 
Hans  Sotin,  and  Georg  Solti,  conducting  the  Chicago 
Symphony.  In  Solti's  brisk,  often  overdriven  reading, 
Behrens  performs  with  conviction  and  tonal  splendor. 

•  Strauss,  Salome  (Angel).  With  Jose  van  Dam  and  Her- 
bert von  Karajan,  conducting  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
Karajan's  Palestinian  night  is  sensuous;  Behrens's  youth- 
ful princess,  lustrous  and  electrifying. 

•  Wagner,  Tristan  und  Isolde  (Philips).  With  Peter  Hcjf- 
mann,  Hans  Sotin,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  conducting 
the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  the  Bavarian  Radio.  Bern- 
stein the  conductor  has  never  had  five  finer  hours  than  in 
this  brand-new  release;  and  in  Behrens,  he  has  a  heroine 
who  stays  in  tune  with  Wagner's  passions,  from  the  white- 
hot  rages  of  the  first  act  to  the  transfiguration  of  the  close. 

•  Weber,  Der  Freischiitz  (London).  With  Helen  Donath, 
Rene  Kollo,  Peter  Meven,  Kurt  Moll,  and  Rafael  Kube- 
lik,  conducting  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  the  Bavarian 
Radio.  Agathe,  the  huntsman's  bride  who  momentarily 
turns  into  a  dove,  can  become  a  cipher  of  sweetness  and 
light;  Behrens  lends  her  a  strong  simplicity. 

There  are  two  further  albums  on  the  private  (read  "pi- 
rate") label  Legendary  Recordings: 

•  Strauss,  Ariadne  aufhlaxos.  With  Edita  Gruberova, 
James  King,  and  Karl  Bohm,  conducting  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic.  Behrens  finds  the  role  of  Ariadne  passive 
and  artificial;  nevertheless,  her  reading  of  it  is  handsome, 
if  a  little  lacking  in  immediacy. 

•  Hildegard  Behrens  Sings  Mozart,  Wagner,  and  Strauss. 
This  collection  from  various  European  sources  includes  a 
generous  chunk  of  Behrens's  superb  Sieglinde,  in  Die 
Walkiire;  a  stirring  Senta's  Ballad,  from  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man; and  an  ethereal  "Liebestod"  from  an  early  Tristan. 
Her  "Come  scoglio,"  from  Mozart's  Cosi  Fan  Tutte,  sung 
in  German,  has  robust  dramatic  accents.  Ariadne's  "Es 
gibt  ein  Reich"  rounds  out  the  program.  — M.  G. 


Intrepid  firebrands:  the  .s.o/mmo  gathers  fnrtitude,  in  Fidelio  (above), 
and  swears  vengeance,  iv.  Gotterdammerung  (right). 
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Living  dramay gleaming  tones. 
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In  the  P  esispidhaus  Wagner  built,  the  new  Briinnhilde  enters  The  Ring  with  thejiSilant  confidence  of  a  conqueror. 
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To  the  scandalmongers'  disappointment,  there  simply  were  no 
nasty  tales  to  tell  about  the  new  BriJnnhilde.  She  did  not  quit  af- 
ter the  dress  rehearsal,  as  a  gossiping  in-crowd  claimed  to  "know" 
she  had,  and  certainly  she  does  not  interpret  the  warm  reception 
she  encountered  as  a  personal  victory  over  the  general  adversity 
surrounding  the  production.  She  has  the  deepest  regard  for  the 
director,  Peter  Hall,  and  views  the  lambasting  his  new  produc- 
tion took  from  critics  at  its  unveiling  with  wise  detachment,  re- 
calling what  happened  with  the  iconoclastic  "French"  Ring,  di- 
rected by  Patrice  Chereau  and  conducted  by  Pierre  Boulez. 
"When  it  opened,  in  1976,  it  caused  a  riot.  When  it  closed,  in 
1981,  it  had  become  a  classic.  No  matter  what  came  next,  it 
would  have  to  stir  up  a  fuss.  It  takes  time  to  shape  so  vast  a  pro- 
ject. A  production  isn't  a  finished  thing;  it's  a  process,  always  in 
the  midst  of  becoming.  Of  course,  there  are  things  that  will  have 
to  be  rethought,  that  will  have  to  change. "  But  as  for  Hall's  story- 
book approach  to  Wagner's  mythology,  she  is  convinced  it  works. 

Offstage,  despite  her  lively  intelligence,  there  is  no  apparent 
counterpart  to  that  instinctive  magnetism  she  exerts  onstage,  or 
any  evidence  of  the  egomania  often  dignified  with  the  phrase 
"star  temperament." 
On  the  subject  of  her 
own  contribution  to  the 
new  Ring,  she  is  disarm- 
ingly  unassuming.  "A 
performance  is  a  tre- 
mendous collaborative 
effort,  and  the  audience 
does  a  powerful  share  ot 
the  work,  thinking 
about  it,  responding  to 
it.  The  larger  your  part 
is,  the  greater  your  re- 
sponsibility  to  the 
whole  enterprise. 
When  it's  your  turn, 
you're  channeling  ener- 
gies that  come  from  all 
around  you — from  the 
material  itself,  from  the 
other  people  in  the 
show,  from  everyone 
watching.  And  the 
more  you  give,  the  more  is  reflected  back." 

To  a  far  greater  degree  than  speaking  actors,  opera  singers  have 
their  horizons  marked  out  for  them  by  the  nature  of  trieir  voices. 
Vocal  endowment  is  destiny,  and  in  the  long  run  there  can  be  no 
casting  against  type.  The  heroic  Wagner  parts  (in  the  soprano 
range,  Briinnhilde  and  Isolde),  along  with  Beethoven's  Leonore 
and  Strauss's  Salome, number  among  the  mosr  arduous  of  endur- 
ance tests  a  singer  will  ever  take  on.  Some  listeners  are  convinced 
this  literature  taxes  Behrens  far  beyond  her  capacities,  that  she 
has  vaulted  to  a  forced,  premature  vocal  peak  beyond  which  lies 
no  future.  "1  worry  about  her, "  .says  Mary  Davenport,  professor  of 
music  (voice)  at  Boston  University,  who  judges  on  the  evidence 
of  Behrens's  concert  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphon',  <  ■ 
chestra.  "It's  a  good  voice.  She's  a  g<  >od  perforntev.  She  .(:".^"^ .  .gnt 
in  there  and  pitches.  Bur  she's  driving  too  hard.  Id  nl;^,  rh.e  sing- 
ing sounds  hysterical. " 

Behrens  is  not  one  of  nature's  human  trumpets,  who  cut 
through  any  density  and  volume  of  sound  by  sheer  force.  Her  so- 
prano makes  its  impression  with  silvery  roundness  and  warmth, 
not  with  the  conventionally  "heroic"  steely  thrust.  Yet  even  over 
a  roaring  orchestra,  her  gleaming  tones  are  never  lost.  She  strives 


Aut/ienticit}i  is  all:  "You  need  to  find  your  way  to  your  own  sources  of  expression. 


for  vocal  transparency  and  cla,ssically  lyric  expression  free  of  ex- 
aggeration^.  Approaching  the  heroic  repertory  this  way,  she  feels 
well  within  her  depth.  "I  think  my  technique  is  very  solid,"  she 
maintains.  "By  that,  I  mean  that  my  voice  does  what  1  want  it  to. 
And  those  overblown  clarion  tones  don't  fit  in  with  my  under- 
standing of  a  character  like  Leonore  or  Brunnhilde.  But  1  do  feel 
attacked  when  people  harp  on  my  lyricism.  If  I  can  do  justice  to 
the  big  dramatic  climaxes,  1  don't  see  what  the  trumpet  fans  can 
object  to.  Volume  is  not  a  value  in  itself.  Loud  tones  that  express 
no  inner  m.eaning  always  seem  to  me  like  thick  columns  that  are 
hollow,  that  will  support  nothing." 

Last  spring  at  the  Met,  Behrens  sang  Sieglinde,  the  incestuous 
other  heroine  of  Die  Walkiire.  It  was  a  curious  introduction  to  her 
work  as  a  Wagnerian.  Unlike  the  figures  she  cherishes  most, 
Sieglinde  is  a  passive  creature,  one  who  waits  for  her  destiny  (in 
the  person  of  her  long- lost  twin  brother,  Siegmund)  to  illuminate 
her  life  and  destroy  it  as  if  in  a  single  lightning  bolt.  "When  I  sang 
Sieglinde  in  Europe,"  says  Behrens,  "1  knew  right  away  that 
Brunnhilde  was  really  the  part  for  me.  And  now  1  won't  be  doing 
Sieglinde  again.   But  at  the  Met,  I  had  the  Bayreuth  Brunnhilde 

to  look  forward  to,  and 
it  made  it  easier  for  me 
to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  Sieglinde.  I  tried  to 
hold  back,  to  make  less 
of  her  eagerness,  more 
of  her  resignation." 
Sieglinde  is  a  role  that 
has  found  other  splen- 
did interpreters  in  re- 
cent seasons — Jessye 
Norman,  in  concert 
and  on  records,  and 
Jeannine  Altmeyer,  at 
Bayreuth — but  in  her 
resttaint  and  decorum, 
Behrens's  sumptuously 
sung  farewell  Sieglinde 
was  incandescent. 

With  this  past 
spring's  Walkiire,  the 
Met  retired  its  old,  ar- 
chaic  Ring,  begun  in  the 
1960s  under  Karajan  and  since  gone  out  of  fashion.  For  1986,  a 
new  Ring  is  planned,  this  one  reportedly  to  be  directed  by  Otto 
Schenk,  whose  brilliant  1977  Tannhduser  spearheaded  the  com- 
pany's move  into  the  Wagnerian  neorealism  suited  to  the  present 
temper.  America  will  get  its  first  look  at  Behrens's  Brijnnhilde 
then.  Meanwhile,  Behrens  is  bringing  another  landmark  Wagner 
part  to  New  York  and  to  the  Met  for  the  first  time:  the  tempestu- 
ous heroine  of  Tristan  und  Isolde.  It  has  been  a  decade  since  the 
house  has  fielded  a  great  exponent  of  the  role.  She  was  Birgit 
Nilsson — who,  years  before,  on  the  occasion  of  her  stupendous 
Met  debut  (which  made  the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times) 
(ended  off  the  intended  compliment  that  she  was  a  second  Kir- 
sten  Flagstad  with  a  memorable  demurrer.  "You  can  never  be  a 
second  anything,"  she  said,  "and  so  you  can  never  be  a  second 
Flagstad."  If,  when  Behrens  unveils  her  Isolde  here,  she  is  hailed 
as  a  second  Nilsson,  it  will  he  an  equally  mistaken  tribute.  Like 
Nilsson  before  her,  and  like  Flagstad  before  them  both,  Behrens 
performs  the  highest  magic  it  is  given  to  theater  artists  to  accom- 
plish. Taking  a  role,  she  makes  it  new — and  makes  it  now.D 

Matthew  Gurewitsch  writes  frequently  about  the  arts. 
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THE 
MAN  WITH  THE 


GOUDENARMS 

HOW  THE  GOLD  TREASURE  OF  ANCIENT  PERU  IS  BEING  SAVED 

BY  FREDERIC  V  GRUNFELD 


D 

I  Jefore  Miguel  Mujica  Gallo,  the 
Li^^  last  collector  of  Peruvian  gold 
was  the  conquistador  Francisco  Pizarro, 
who  imprisoned  the  Inca  Atahualpa  and 
held  him  to  ransom  in  1532.  In  exchange 
for  his  freedom,  as  a  Spanish  scribe  re- 
ported, "Atahualpa  said  that  he  would 
give  enough  gold  to  fill  a  room  twenty-two 
feet  long  hy  seventeen  feet  wide,  up  to  a 
white  line  drawn  as  high  as  he  could  reach; 
and  he  said  that  he  would  till  the  room  up 
to  the  mark  with  various  pieces  of  gold; 
pitchers,  pots,  ingots,  and  other  pieces." 

The  first  load  of  gold  delivered  from 
Cuzco  weighed  seven  and  a  half  tons; 
some  of  the  gold  plates  stripped  from  Co- 
ricancha,  the  gardens  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  weighed  seventy-five  pounds  apiece. 
And  then  there  were  "goblets,  ewers,  sal- 
vers, vases  of  every  shape  and  size,  orna- 
ments and  utensils  tor  the  temples  and  the 
royal  palaces,"  as  well  as  golden  ears  of 
corn  sheathed  in  leaves  of  silver,  and  a 
fountain  that  sent  up  a  sparkling  jet  of  gold 
while  golden  birds  and  animals  played  in 
the  waters  at  its  base. 

Indian  goldsmiths  were  forced  to  toil 
day  and  night  at  nine  forges  breaking  up 
the  objects  and  melting  them  down  into 
ingots  for  transport  to  Spain.  It  was  the 
greatest  hoard  of  gold  ever  to  be  collected 
in  one  spot,  weighing  1,326,539  pesos  de 
oro  (well  over  thirteen  thousand  pounds), 
and  although  a  number  of  artifacts  were 

Frederic  V.  Grunfebi  is  a  cimtribuling  editor 
o/ Connoisseur. 
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Miguel  Mujica  Gallo,  the  greatest  collector  of 
Peruvian  gold  since  Pizarro. 

shipped  to  the  Spanish  court  as  samples  of 
native  ingenuity,  they  too  eventually 
went  into  the  crucible;  not  one  of  these 
pieces  is  known  to  have  survived. 

All  the  many  examples  of  pre-Colum- 
bian gold  now  in  museums  and  private  col- 
lections throughout  the  world  were  found 
in  tombs  and  excavations  during  the  last 
century  and  a  half.  But  mdividual  pieces 
were  so  widely  scattered  that  no  one  could 
form  an  idea  of  the  whole  dazzling  spec- 
trum of  early  Peruvian  gold  as  it  must  have 
appeared  to  the  astonished  conquista- 
dors— the  crowns,  masks,  and  pectorals, 
the  jeweled  knives  and  gold-bedecked 
mantles,  the  idols  and  portable  thrones  of 
gt>ld  that  constituted  the  royal  and  sacred 
treasure  of  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
cultures  ever  known. 


Then,  some  four  hundred  years  after  Pi- 
zarro, Miguel  Mujica  Gallo  began  bring- 
ing together  what  remained  of  the  golden 
artifacts  of  the  Peruvian  Indians.  In  the 
1930s,  he  was  a  young  aficionado,  making 
the  rounds  of  villages  and  haciendas, 
wherever  there  was  gold  to  he  found.  To- 
day he  owns  a  collection  of  12,000  exam- 
ples of  the  art  of  the  ancient  Indian  gold- 
smiths, housed  in  his  splendid  museum, 
Oro  del  Peru,  in  the  Monterrico  region  of 
Lima.  It  is  a  unique  museum  of  "primitive" 
metallurgy,  the  Peruvian  equivalent  of  Ali 
Baba's  cave.  Its  seven  treasure  chambers 
are  filled  not  just  with  the  gold  of  the  Incas 
but  with  the  art  of  all  the  previous  epochs 
of  Peruvian  civilization,  beginning  with 
the  Chavi'n  culture  of  800-200  B.C.  Visi- 
tors to  the  museo  de  oro  are  thus  shown  a 
far  greater  range  of  objects  than  the  Incas 
or  their  conquerors  were  privileged  to  see. 
There  are  magnificent  pieces  by  artisans 
working  in  the  Vicus,  Mochica,  Nazca, 
Tiahuanaco,  Chimu,  and  Chancay  styles, 
spanning  the  1,400  years  between  Chavin 
and  Inca.  The  one  thing  they  all  have  m 
common,  Mujica  explains,  is  that  "gold 
was  always  meant  for  sacred  and  ceremo- 
nial purposes,  for  use  by  the  great  chiefs 
and  priests;  the  subject  matter  of  golden 
artifacts  is  different  from  that  of  objects 
intended  for  ordinary  use."  Hence  the 
pieces  arrayed  in  Oro  del  Peru  are  literally 
a  sight  for  the  gods. 

Miguel  Mujica  no  longer  has  to  go  to 
the  villages  to  look  for  pieces  to  add  to  his 
collection;  people  have  heard  of  him  in 
the  furthest  reaches  o(  the  cordillera,  and 
when  they  find  anything  of  gold  they 
come  to  him  without  being  asked.  He 
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himself  is  something  of  a  legend  in  Peru — 
a  tall,  broad-shouldered  man  who  appears 
to  be  in  his  early  sixties  but  keeps  referring 
to  adventures  of  over  forty  years  ago, 
"when  1  was  thirty-one."  For  almost  three 
years  he  has  been  his  country's  ambassador 
to  Spain.  The  diplomatic  duties  are  not  ar- 
duous: he  spends  long  weekends  hunting 
big  game  in  the  mountains  of  Spain,  and 
his  residence  is  full  of  trophies  and  hunt- 
ing weapons. 

It  was  his  passion  for  hunting,  and  for 
collecting  weapons,  that  started  his  life- 
long quest  for  pre-Columbian  gold.  "In 
the  1940s,"  he  recalls,  "Peruvian  collec- 
tors were  just  interested  in  the  colonial 
period;  they  wanted  things  that  would  re- 
mind them  of  their  Spanish  ancestors. 
Few  people  gave  much  thought  to  Indian 
art;  I  didn't  either.  But  I  collected  weap- 
ons, just  for  decoration.  Then  one  day  a 
man  offered  me  thirty-four  Chimii  objects 
made  of  gold,  among  them  two  turquoise- 
encrusted  knives  that  held  me  absolutely 
spellbound."  They  had  been  dug  up  at  Ba- 
tan  Grande,  in  the  Lambayeque  valley. 

"The  gold  knives  were  tumis — when 
made  of  copper  they  were  used  for  trepan- 
ning skulls,  but  in  gold  they  were  a  badge 
of  office,  like  a  scepter.  I  had  heard  that 
there  were  knives  made  of  gold,  but  I  had 
never  seen  one.  These  two  took  my  breath 
away;  they  made  me  lose  my  reason!  I 
wanted  to  buy  just  the  knives,  but  they 
said  it  was  all  or  nothing.  So  I  ended  up 
taking  the  lot,  thinking  I  would  sell  off  the 
other  pieces.  But  then  I  promptly  fell  in 
love  with  them,  their  shape  and  form,  and 
by  the  next  day  I  couldn't  part  with  them. 
That  was  the  genesis  of  my  collection." 

Soon  Mujica  was  spending  much  of  his 
time  in  remote  areas  of  Peru  hunting  gold 
instead  of  big  game.  The  last  of  the  Inca 
kings  had  said  that  the  treasure  seized  by 
Pizarro  was  a  mere  drop  compared  to  the 
ocean  of  gold  that  was  still  at  large.  For  fif- 
teen years  Mujica  traveled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  buying  up  artifacts. 
Money  was  no  problem:  his  father  was  one 
of  the  cotton  magnates  of  Peru,  a  mining 
millionaire  who  had  gone  into  growing 
long-staple  cotton  on  a  vast  scale.  Mujica 
himself  became  an  industrialist  with  ex- 
tensive interests,  and,  more  important, 
the  relentless  energy  and  single-minded- 
ness  of  the  great  collector. 

One  typical  expedition  took  him  to 
Piura,  in  the  north  of  the  country,  to  the 
village  of  Fri'as,  whose  priest  was  rumored 
to  possess  a  small  hoard  of  gold  objects. 
Mujica  and  an  assistant  drove  to  the  near- 

Ceremonial  gold  hands  (Chimu),  accumu- 
lated by  Mujica  after  being  cut  to  bits. 
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est  rown,  rhcn  rented  lH)rses  tor  an  eii^hr- 
een-liiiur  ride  to  the  \'illage  at  the  toot  ot 
the  mountains.  "People  were  very  curikUis 
to  >ee  these  tuo  stranj^ers  who  had  come 
all  this  wav,  trom  Lima!  The  parish  priest 
v\as  a  Sp.iniard  vvlio  had  spent  torty  years 
m.  Peru.  1  told  him  I'd  heard  he  had  some 
ijold;  wouldn't  he  like  to  sell  it  to  me?  'I'm 
not  a  dealer;  I  want  to  start  a  national  mu- 
seum.' He  said,  'Si,  si,  si,  si,  1  know  all 
ahout  gold,'  and  he  showed  me  a  chain 
that  stretched  trom  one  pocket  ot  his 
soutane  to  the  other — he  had  melted 
down  some  pieces  of  pre-Columhian  gold 
in  order  to  make  himself  a  watch  chain! 

T 

I  hat  was  how  people  were  in  those 
■  days:  there  were  jewelers  in  towns 
like  Trujillo  and  Chiclayo  with  signs  in 
their  windows  saying,  'We  sell  chains 
made  of  pre-Columhian  gold.'  Fortu- 
nately, there  were  a  numher  ot  pieces  the 
priest  had  kept  intact,  and  these  he  agreed 
to  sell.  And  he  was  willing  to  arrange  tor 
more.  'I  have  some  young  men  in  my  par- 
ish, very  pious,  who  often  bring  gifts  to 
the  church' — they  were  the  gold  objects 
they  found  in  their  excavations.  From 
now  on  he  would  send  these  to  me  in 
Lima." 

The  cura  of  Fri'as  also  gave  Mujica  the 
name  o(  a  Japanese  merchant  who  ran  the 
local  wineshop  and  had  taken  m  a  lot  of 
gold  objects  in  trade.  "At  first  he  denied 
owning  any  archaeological  pieces,  since 
he  intended  to  smuggle  them  out  when  he 
went  back  to  Japan.  But  everyone  knew 
about  it  and  1  said,  'You  don't  stand  a 
chance  ot  taking  them  out.  Sell  them  to 
me  tor  my  future  museum. '  So  we  went  to  a 
cate  to  talk  and  before  nightfall  we  struck  a 
bargain  for  the  entire  collection." 

Most  ot  the  thousands  ot  artitacts  in 
Oro  del  Peru  were  obtained  under  similar 
circumstances.  "Usually  the  original  tind- 
ers are  peasants  working  by  moonlight," 
Mujica  e.xplains.  "Peruvian  law  prohibits 
unauthorized  excavations,  but  in  remote 
areas  there  is  no  way  to  stop  them.  Once, 
when  I  was  head  ot  the  state  tourist  corpo- 
ration. President  Belaunde  Terry  told  me 
that  he  had  heard  people  were  digging  up  a 
lot  ot  gold  in  the  north;  shouldn't  we  send 
in  the  police.'  1  said,  'You'll  have  to  send  in 
the  whole  army,  because  there  are  thou- 
sands ot  unopened  tombs,  and  many  hun- 
gry people  know  where  they  are.'  The 
trouble  is,  the  peasants  are  always  short  oi 
money.  They  work  in  small  groups  and  go 
out  digging  on  the  bright  moonlit  nights. 
Most  are  illiterate,  and  they're  after  only 


gold.  E\erything  else  is  destroyed;  the 
walls  ot  the  ttmibs,  or  pieces  of  pottery,  or 
anything  made  of  wood,  or  textiles — it 
means  nothing  to  them.  All  they  want  is 
an  ounce  or  two  ot  gold. " 

Sometimes,  if  tour  or  five  people  tind  a 
gold  vessel,  they  divide  the  spoils  by  cut- 
ting it  into  pieces.  Fortunately,  every 
dealer  and  digger  now  makes  a  beeline  tor 
his  museum,  so  Mujica  has  been  able  to  re- 
assemble a  number  ot  artitacts.  '-1  have 
some  vases  that  were  cut  into  five  pieces 
with  scissors,  and  have  had  them  put  back 
together  again.  Moreover,  I  bought  them 
frt)m  five  different  people  who  came  to  me 
in  the  course  ot  six  months." 

Among  his  most  spectacular  exhibits  is 
a  pair  of  golden  arms  that  had  been  dis- 
membered. Each  arm  was  originally  as- 
sembled of  eight  pieces — the  five  fingers, 
the  palm,  the  lower  joint  of  the  thumb, 
and  the  forearm,  all  in  wrought  gold. 
"The  arms  weigh  almost  L7  kilos  each, 
and  the  gold  is  twenty  to  twenty-one 
karat,  finisimol  An  antiques  dealer  from 
Chiclayo  came  to  see  me  with  one  hand — 
the  right  one,  just  up  to  the  wrist,  five  fin- 
gers, the  palm,  and  the  thumb.  That  after- 
noon someone  else  came  from  the  same 
region  and  brought  me  the  forearm,  noth- 
ing else.  By  itself  it  doesn't  look  like  an 
arm;  it  resembles  a  bottomless  vase  or  cup. 
He  didn't  know  what  it  was,  but  I  realized 
at  once  that  it  was  the  missing  forearm  of 
my  right  hand.  It  fitted  perfectly.  Then  by 
and  by  people  brought  me  the  left  hand, 
finger  by  finger — some  other  diggers  had 
found  it  and  divided  it  up  among  them- 
selves; each  separate  piece  weighs  about 
250  grams.  The  various  partners  came  in 
with  their  share:  in  the  end  not  a  single 
piece  was  missing." 

The  golden  arms  were  funerary  gaunt- 
lets for  a  royal  personage.  Laboratory  anal- 
ysis was  to  show  that  the  flanges  on  the 
forearms  had  once  fitted  into  other 
flanges,  made  of  silver.  The  rest  of  the 
body,  apparently,  had  once  been  entirely 
covered  in  silver,  except  for  a  crown  and 
necklace  of  gold.  But  silver  buried  in  damp 
earth  corrodes  and  eventually  disinte- 
grates, hi  this  case  only  the  gold  remained 
to  tellfhe  tale,  and  that  very  quality  of  in- 
destructibility is  one  of  the  reasons  for  its 
abiding  fa.scination  for  Mujica.  He  sees  it 
as  the  most  timeless  material  available  to 
an  artist.  "Hence  I  am  a  collector  tif 
metal,  ot  Peruvian  gold,  and  ot  works  of 
art  containing  it.  The  ponchos  in  my  mu- 
seum are  those  that  have  gold  applique, 
and  the  pottery  has  gold  ear  ornaments  or 
nose  rings."  Even  the  earliest  examples  ot 
the  art  of  the  Chavin  goldsmith  are  as 
glowing  and  untarnished  today  as  when 
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Fiorentino  (Historia  de  las  Cosas  de  Nueva 
Espafia,  hy  Bernardino  de  Sahagun). 


they  were  made,  2,500  years  ago.  "Chavin 
is  the  earliest  of  the  great  Peruvian  styles, 
but  in  many  ways  the  most  exciting.  Pi- 
casso, who  was  my  friend — and  more  es- 
pecially the  friend  of  my  brother  Ma- 
nuel— used  to  say  he  admired  Chavin  and 
Nazca  most  of  all  and  that  they  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  his  art." 

I  ■  lit  the  most  important  and  elabo- 

t^^^  rate  item  in  Mujica's  collection 
belongs  to  the  twelfth-  or  thirteenth-cen- 
tury Chimu  culture.  It  is  a  sort  of  portable 
throne — a  royal  litter  covered  in  gold  and 
elaborately  ornamented  with  rows  of  fig- 
ures placed  in  eight  deep  niches  within  the 
backrest.  The  figures  wear  headdresses, 
masks,  and  breastplates;  perhaps  they 
were  the  king's  divine  life  guards.  Mujica 
points  out  that  this  extraordinary  feat  of 
Indian  metallurgy  is  unique  of  its  kind: 
"All  the  plates,  the  fittings,  the  idols  and 
their  feathers,  their  breastplates  and 

Opposite:  A  standard,  perhaps,  or  part  of  a 
crou'n,  in  the  form  of  a  tree  (Chimu). 
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Above:  A  double  gold  vessel  decorated  with 
turquoise  (Chimu).  Below:  A  funerary  mask 
surrounded  by  serpent  heads  (Inca). 


'gauntlets,  in  solid  gold!  The  wooden 
frame  had  badly  deteriorated  with  time, 
hut  the  rest  left  me  breathless  when  I  first 
set  eyes  on  it. 

"It  had  already  passed  through  several 
hands  by  the  time  it  was  shown  to  me  by  a 
lealer  in  Lima.  He  named  a  really  exorbi- 
iant  price,  and  I  told  him,  no,  that's  im- 
possible. He  showed  me  a  letter  from  the 
directorof  an  American  museum  of  primi- 
tive art,  indicating  that  if  the  dealer  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  litter  to  the  United 
States,  the  museum  was  prepared  to  pay 
this  encirmous  price  for  it.  Yciu  must  un- 
derstand that  there  are  two  prices  for  pre- 
Columbian  gold,  the  U.S.  price  and  the 
Peruvian  price.  One  is  twice  the  other, 
hut  of  course  the  export  of  archaeological 
art  is  prohibited.  So,  claro.  I  offered  the 
dealer  half  of  what  he  asked  and  told  him , 
'To  get  your  price  you'll  have  to  take  it  to 
New  York,  but  you'll  never  get  it  out. 
They'll  confiscate  it,  you'll  lose  every- 
thing. I'll  give  you  half,  but  it's  certainly 
legal;  you  don't  run  any  risks.'  Even  so,  he 
didn't  agree  to  my  price.  He  wanted  more. 

"When  he  left  I  couldn't  get  to  sleep.  In 
fact,  1  got  no  sleep  at  alt  that  night,  chink- 
ing about  that  extraordinary  litter.  The 
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collector  is  a  curious  animal;  he  lives  only 
for  his  aficion.  So,  at  six  in  the  morning  I 
called  in  an  assistant,  a  Japanese  who  is  a 
sort  of  confidential  secretary.  'Do  you 
know  So-and-So,  the  antiques  dealer?  Get 
over  there  right  away;  here  is  the  money; 
tell  him  I  capitulate  and  won't  say  another 
word  about  it.'  He  got  to  the  man's  house 
at  seven  A.M. ,  but  the  wife  said  her  hus- 
band had  already  gone  out,  to  the  Ameri- 
can embassy.  My  emissary  called  me  on 
the  phone;  what  was  he  to  do?  1  said,  'Get 
over  to  the  embassy  at  once' — he  didn't 
know  the  address,  but  I  told  him — so  he 
took  a  taxi  and  rushed  over  there,  and  just 
in  front  of  the  building  he  met  the  dealer. 
'Senor  Mujica  sent  me  to  tell  you  he'll  pay 
what  you  ask. '  But  the  dealer  hesitated;  he 
had  an  appointment.  'They're  expecting 
me.'  My  agent  took  him  by  the  arm.  'Lis- 
ten, this  is  not  an  offer;  here  is  the  money, 
take  it!  Mujica  is  waiting!'  So  they  went 
back  to  the  man's  house  and  put  the  litter 
in  the  museum's  little  panel  truck,  along 
with  the  ornaments  and  turquoise  that 
had  been  found  with  it,  wrapped  in  news- 
paper, and  that  was  ir." 

The  litter's  worm-eaten  framework  was 


so  fragile  that  for  several  years  it  was  not 
allowed  to  leave  its  case  in  the  museum. 
Then  an  American  expert  undertook  to 
restore  it.  "He  worked  with  it  for  a  month, 
injecting  it  with  liquid  fiberglass.  Now  we 
can  show  it  in  our  traveling  exhibitions, 
though  the  wood  looks  exactly  the  same  as 
before — even  the  wormholes;  yet  inside 
it's  all  fiberglass,  and  stronger  than  on  the 
day  it  was  made." 

C 

A  ince  inaugurating  Oro  del  Peru,  in 
^^^  1966,  Mujica  has  sent  out  a  series 
of  traveling  exhibitions  consisting  of  some 
four  or  five  hundred  pieces  designed  to 
give  the  rest  of  the  world  a  glimpse  ot  the 
fabled  gold  of  Peru.  Thus  far  they  have 
been  seen  in  sixty-siK  countries  and  more 
than  a  hundred  citic  >,  in  settings  ranging 
from  the  Petit  Palais,  in  Paris,  and  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  to  the  great  Lu- 
theran cathedral  of  Helsinki.  Since  the 
price  of  gold  has  skyrocketed,  only  gov- 
ernments, as  a  rule,  can  still  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  insurance  nr  \  transportation:  the 


305  artifacts  shown  in  Madrid  and  Barce- 
lona last  year,  for  example,  were  insured 
for  nineteen  million  dollars.  This  year, 
traveling  exhibitions  have  appeared  in 
Paris  and  Buenos  Aires,  and  next  year, 
one  will  he  seen  at  the  World's  Fair,  in 
New  Orleans. 

Although  nearly  all  of  the  Mujica  fami- 
ly's landholdings  were  nationalized  during 
the  1970s,  Oro  del  Peru  remains  private 
property.  He  has  made  arrangements  to 
keep  the  collection  intact  as  a  nonprofit 
public-service  foundation.  "1  have  seven 
children.  All  of  them  are  aware  that  the 
museum  as  an  entity  is  a  great  undertaking 
and  that  to  divide  it  into  seven  shares 
would  be  a  disaster.  They  have  always 
known  that  they  will  not  inherit  the  mu- 
seum, because  it  belongs  to  the  national 
patrimony  of  Peru." 

Looking  back  over  fifty  years  of  collect- 
ing, Mujica  recognizes  that  he  came  on 
the  scene  at  a  critical  and  propitious  time, 
when  gold  was  still  selling  at  an  affordable 
price.  "Today,  with  gold  at  four  or  five 


Above:  A  child's  poncho  made  of  cotton  and 
sewn  with  gold  ornaments  (Chimii). 
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Left:  A  ceremonial  knife  (tumi)  with  gold 
overlay,  silver  blade  and  shaft.  Above:  Back- 
rest of  a  wooden  litter,  richly  ornamented  with 
gold  (Chimu).  Below:  A  pair  of  profusely 
decorated  breastplates  (Mochica). 


hundred  dollars  an  ounce,  I  could  never 
do  it  again."  Yet  he  goes  on  making  major 
finds  in  pre-Columbian  art.  "I  was  in  Lima 
last  December  and  a  man  came  to  see  me 
privately,  at  my  club.  'I  have  a  piece  of 
gold,  it's  estupendo,  but  at  the  museo  they 
turned  it  down  because  they  thought  it 
was  a  fake.'  Of  course  the  experts  at  the 
museum  are  very  cautious.  Nine  out  often 
objects  we're  offered  are  fakes,  many  of 
them  fabricated  by  superb  goldsmiths  who 
are  also  great  rascals.  But  in  this  case!  I 
went  to  see  the  piece  and  it  was  magnifi- 
cent, a  Chavin  pectoral,  the  oldest,  rar- 
est, and  most  sophisticated  art  of  its  kind. 
He  told  me,  'How  can  it  be  false  when  I 
myself  unearthed  it  in  Cupisnique?  Do 
you  think  it's  false?'  1  said,  'Oh,  no,  this  is 
the  real  thing,  legitimisimo,  and  those  who 
told  you  it  was  false  were  just  overawed  by 
it;  they've  seen  things  of  this  size  only  in 
much  later  cultures.'  This  piece — it's 
complete,  superb,  400  B.C.,  Chavin  de  la 
Costa!"  The  ambassador  laughs,  and  one 
sees  the  glint  of  the  hunter  in  his  eye: 
clearly  there  are  many  trophies  waiting  in 
the  hills  for  this  envoy  extraordinary,  the 
man  who  reinvented  El  Dorado.  D 
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As  the  haze  of  the  day's  heat  begins  to  lift  and  the  light  sharpens 
CO  translucency,  Sicilian  sardine  fishermen  put  out  to  sea  in  their 
azure  and  lemon-yellow  boats.  A  mile  from  the  shore  they  stop 
their  engines,  drop  their  nets,  and  wait  for  the  sunset  and  for  the 
silver  catch  to  fill  their  hold.  At  Selinunte,  on  the  southern 
coast,  the  boats'  crews  do  not  face  out  to  sea  but  turn  their  gaze  to 
the  shore,  to  feast  their  eyes  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  acropolis  of  the  ancient  city  of  Se- 
linunte, crowned  with  temples.  The  ruins  of  Selinunte,  on  twin 
cliffs  that  rise  on  either  side  of  a  gentle  gorge,  stand  out  in  the 
failing  light  of  evening,  the  Doric  order  of  the  columns  black 
against  the  bright  patches  of  flame  in  the  sunset  and  then  shad- 
owy sable  as  the  rising  moon's  light  is  reflected  off  the  surface  of 
the  sea. 

Selinunte  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  archaeological  site  of 
the  ancient  world.  Spread  over  four  distinct  areas,  it  includes  the 
remains  of  two  harbors,  the  old  town,  and  three  vast  sacred  pre- 
cincts, as  well  as  the  necropolis  and  the  quarries  where  the  stone 
used  to  build  the  colony  was  cut  from  the  rock.  The  largest 
known  colonnaded  Doric  temple  was  built  at  Selinunte  but  never 
finished;  its  ruins  lie  scattered  on  the  eastern  cliff  Some  of  the 
oldest  Greek  sculptures  yet  found  were  unearthed  from  the  debris 
there,  together  with  superb  pots  and  resplendent  coins;  thou- 
sands of  votive  figurines  were  discovered  in  the  Sanctuary  of  De- 

The  cliffs  of  Selinunte,  seen  here  from  the  Mediterranean,  are 
crowned  with  a  Doric  temple,  dedicated,  perhaps,  to  Hera. 
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meter  Molophoros,  the  goddess  ( )f  the  har- 
vest, to  the  west.  Yet  surprisingly  Uttle  is 
known  of  the  SeHnuntines. 

They  sailed  west  from  their  homeland, 
in  the  Greek  colony  of  Megara  Hyblaea, 
in  Sicily,jir.Qund  651  or  628  B.C.  (the 
ctifonTclers  differ),  as  hostile  neighbors 
had  prevented  Megara's  further  expan- 
sion. Tke  double  cliffs_g£SeJj,nunte,_ 
flanked  by  rivefsT  reproduced  alrnost  un- 
cannily the  safe  and  auspicious  geography 
of  the  colony  they  had  left  behind,  and  so 
they  settled  there  and  named  the  new  city 
and  one  of  its  rivers  after  the  wild^elery^ 
thejKe!»win,  that  grew  there.  The  new  com - 
murrtl^soon  became  rich,  richer  than  its 
parent,  from  agriculture  and  trade. 

The  immense  geographical  advantages 
of  its  position  remain  clear  today  from  the 
ruins.  To  the  north,  Selinunte's  acropolis 
commands  a  gentle  view  over  undulating 
fields  that  are  still  harvested  for  corn.  This 
was  Selinunte's  granary,  its  money  chest. 
To  the  east,  the  vestiges  of  the  colony's 
leeward  harbor  can  still  be  seen  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gorgo  di  Cottone,  though 
the  river  has  now  silted  up.  This  natural 
haven,  and  its  counterpart  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  promontory,  gave  Se- 
linunte  two  natural  ports.  Situated  at  only 
two  or  three  days'  sail  from  Carthage  and 
Rome,  and  only  a  little  farther  from 
Greece  itself  and  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia,  on  the  Italian  mainland,  the  col- 
ony became  a  crucial  trading  post.  To  the 
west,  the  river  Selinus,  now  called  the 
Modione,  reed  fringed  and  oleander 
edged,  traces  its  silvery  course  below  the 
spur  of  Selinunte's  acropolis.  The  rivers 
gave  Selinunte  the  most  vital  prerequisite 
of  prosperity:  an  abundance  of  fresh  water. 

When  Selinunte  grew  into  a  powerful 
city-state,  spreading  out  on  the  hill  be- 
hind and  over  the  Gorgo  di  Cottone  onto 
the  other  cliff,  facing  the  sea,  the  inhabit- 
ants recognized  the  importance  of  the  wa- 
ter supply  in  their  newfound  wealth,  and 
their  government  personified  the  rivers  on 
their  coins.  The  mints  of  Greek  Sicily,  in 
Syracuse  and  Akragas,  raised  numismatics 
/o  the  level  of  sculpture,  and  the  coins  of 
jSelinunte  are  among  the  finest  Sicilian 
Examples.  On  the  famous  didrachm  of 
[around  450  B.C.,  the  river  god  Selinus  ap- 
pears as  a  naked  youth,  busy  makmg  a  rit- 
ual offering.  A  frond  of  wild  celery  above 
his  he?'' 
■and  !if 

TinM-,  ae  coin's  contented  message:  here 
is  \  he  river  god  Hypsas,  with  a  snake  coiled 


id  expresses  the  river's  medicinal 
iving  powers.  The  reverse  con- 
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T\\e  fluting  of  the  Doric  columns  is  wide 
enough  to  fit  a  man's  shoulders. 


around  another  altar,  another  selinon 
leaf,  and  a  high-stepping  heron.  Since  the 
heron,  a  marsh  dweller,  is  walking  so 
firmly  out  of  the  image,  it  was  once 
thought  that  these  beautiful  coins  were 
struck  to  celebrate  Selinunte's  victory 
over  the  dangers  of  malaria,  when  Empe- 
docles,  the  Greek  philosopher-scientist 
from  nearby  Akragas,  sweetened  the  me- 
phitic  swamps  around  the  city  by  diverting 
the  rivers  through  it. 

Stagnant  water  and  the  mosquito  were 
not  Selinunte's  only  enemies.  The  Se- 
Hnuntines lived  in  continual  conflict  with 
the  Hellenized  Elymian  people  in  Segesta, 
to  the  north,  and  with  the  immense  power 
of  Carthage,  across  the  sea.  They  were  al- 
lied with  the  state  of  Syracuse,  their  Sicil- 
ian neighbor  to  the  east,  but  when  Hanni- 
bal and  the  Segestans  struck,  in  409  B.C., 
the  Syracusans  could  not  come  to  their 
aid.  Hannibal  took  5,000  prisoners  and 
massacred  16,000  people  in  the  agora. 
When  the  SeHnuntines  who  had  escaped 
sent  an  embassy  from  Akragas,  Syracuse, 
and  Gela  to  plead  for  the  captives  and  for 
the  town,  Hannibal  replied  that  as  the  Se- 
Hnuntines had  proved  unable  to  defend 
their  liberty,  they  did  not  deserve  to  keep 
it.  He  permitted  the  fugitives  to  return, 
however,  then  razed  the  fortifications, 
plundered  the  temples,  and  put  the  town 
to  the  torch. 

The  spread-eagled  ruins  of  Selinunte 
are  vast  and  bewildering,  especially  as  the 
many  temples'  dedications  are  not  known 
and  they  are  therefore  labeled  only  by  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet.  On  the  highest  point 
of  the  acropolis  stands  the  Doric  peristyle 
that  rises  on  the  headland  when  Selinunte 
is  seen  from  the  sea.  It  was  restored  in 
1927,  and  though  it  is  by  no  means  the 
largest  temple  in  the  city,  a  single  fluting 
of  the  columns  fits  the  breadth  of  a  man's 
shoulders  as  comfortably  as  a  chair  back. 
All  around,  triglyphs  with  deep  scalloped 
grooves  lie  on  the  ground  among  higgledy- 
piggledy  heaps  of  the  hewn  tufa,  with 
monolithic  columns,  cut  from  the  rock  in 
one  piece,  tumbled  among  them.  It  was  in 
this  rubble  that  two  archaeologists  in 
1822-23  found  the  magnificent  and  fero- 
cious archaic  metopes  that  are  now  on 
show  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  Archeolo- 
gico,  in  Palermo.  In  one  of  them  the  god- 
dess Athena  stares  straight  ahead,  through 
the  viewer  and  beyond,  while  Perseus 
grasps  the  Gorgon  Medusa  by  her  snaky 
locks  and,  turning  his  own  unblinking, 
wide  eyes  away  so  that  he  might  not  he 
turned  to  stone  by  her  gaze,  prepares  to  cut 
off  her  head. 

The  Medusa's  image  was  displayed  over 
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the  pediment  ot  this  temple  too;  her  colos- 
sal, painted  face,  with  lolling  tongue  and 
terrifying  stare,  has  been  reassembled  from 
fragments  by  the  superintendent  ot  antic]- 
uities  in  western  Sicily,  Professor  Vin- 
cenzo  Tusa.  She  is  made  of  terra-cotta, 
like  the  facing  of  all  Sicilian  temples. 
There  was  almost  no  marble  on  the  island, 
a  dearth  that  aroused  contempt  in  the 
mainland  Greeks,  with  their  marble  cit- 
ies. Marble  was  used  like  a  precious  stone, 
reserved  for  the  hands,  the  teet,  and  the 
faces  of  goddesses,  as  in  the  famous  early- 
fifth-century  metope  from  Selinunte's 
Temple  E,  which  shows  Artemis  standing 
by  while  Actaeon  is  torn  to  death  by  his 


from  Temple  G  towering  overhead,  the 
visitor  to  Selinunte  wonders  what  inhu- 
man power  could  have  caused  such  a  chaos 
ot  stone.  But  in  the  nineteenth  century  a 
young  archaeologist,  Charles  Cockerell, 
searching  among  the  debris,  discovered 
the  remains  of  a  Byzantine  settlement  bur- 
ied under  the  Greek  ruins  and  conjectured 
that  an  earthquake  had  finished  the  de- 
struction Hannibal  began.  (One  did  oc- 
cur, in  797. )  In  places,  where  a  colonnade 
lies  on  the  ground  like  the  bones  of  a  pre- 
historic monster  arranged  by  a  natural  his- 
torian for  assembly,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  the  earth  tilted,  jerked,  and  brought 
the  structure  tumbling  down. 


near  the  acropolis,  is  to  become  Se- 
linunte's own  museum  too,  and  so  the  an- 
cient city  will  perhaps  be  rescued  from 
tawdriness  and  despoliation. 

If  the  traveler  leaves  the  overcrowded 
beach  below  the  town  of  Marinella  for  the 
wild  stretches  of  empty  shore  on  either 
side,  Selinunte  can  seem  an  Arcadia  once 
again.  The  only  one  of  its  rivers  that  still 
flows  freely  into  the  sea  is  the  Belice,  the 
former  Hypsas,  to  the  east.  In  the  morn- 
ing, cattle  ford  it,  calves  stumbling  after 
their  mothers,  to  reach  the  rich  pasture 
that  grows  on  its  banks.  The  bells  on  their 
necks  ring  low  and  clear  in  the  quiet  of  the 
mtirning,  and  the  water  is  still  as  sweet  as 
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The  harmonious  Done  peristyle  of  Temple  C,  restored  in  1927.  stands  on  the  highest  point  of  Selinunte' s  acropolis. 


own  hounds,  and  in  the  companion  sculp- 
tures from  the  same  temple,  representing 
Athena,  Zeus  and  Hera  on  Mount  Ida, 
and  an  Amazon  struck  down  by  Herakles, 
also  with  white  marble  inlaid  for  their 
countenances  and  their  limbs. 

The  most  monumental  temple  of  all, 
Temple  G,  thought  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  Zeus  or  Apollo,  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  promontory,  not  on  the  acropolis 
itself.  It  was  not  finished  by  409  B.C., 
when  the  catastrophe  struck,  but  its  di- 
mensions were  planned:  its  columns  are 
over  forty-eight  feet  high  and  at  base  some 
eleven  feet  wide — almost  twice  a  man's 
height.  Some  were  cut  in  one  piece  from 
the  quarry;  some  were  composed  of  stone 
drums,  dressed  and  fluted  in  situ.  Only 
one  remains  erect;  it  is  called  in  the  local 
dialect  "Lu  Fusu  della  Vecchia" — The  Old 
Lady's  Spindle. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  Hannibal, 
perhaps  with  the  help  of  his  famous  ele- 
phants, dragged  the  temples  ro  the 
ground.  Certainly,  when  standing  among 
the  ruins,  with  a  single  drum  ot  a  column 


The  Byzantines  who  improvised  dwell- 
ings among  Selinunte's  grandiose  remains 
have  left  little  trace;  after  them,  the  Arabs 
came,  but  they  left  the  Greek  city  to  the 
palmetto — the  pretty,  tan-leaved  palm 
that  is  abundant  in  Sicily — and,  under  the 
Normans,  the  wilderness  by  the  sea  was 
known  as  "La  Terra  delle  Pulci" — Land  of 
the  Fleas.  The  Selinuntines'  trace  on  his- 
tory was  so  light  that  their  mighty  state  lay 
forgotten  until  1 550,  when  a  scholar,  with 
his  classical  texts  in  hand,  began  hunting 
for  the  place  that  Aeneas,  talking  in  the 
Aeneid  to  Dido  about  his  voyages,  had  de- 
scribed as  palmosa  Selinus,  leafy  Selinunte. 

Selinunte  is  still  leafy,  but  the  small  sea- 
side resort  of  Marinella,  its  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  contemporary  world,  is  suf- 
fering at  present  from  the  misgovernment 
and  public  squalor  that  beset  much  of 
western  Sicily.  Professor  Tusa  is  an  enthu- 
siast and  a  patient  man,  though,  and  he 
has  secured  667  acres  as  an  archaeological 
park  to  prevent  the  robbers  and  antiques 
pirates  from  looting  the  huge  stretches  of 
unexcavated  site.  A  mellow  farmhouse. 


when  Empedocles  restored  it.  The  Belice 
makes  a  loop  on  the  beach  and  then  pours 
into  the  sea.  It  is  possible  to  swim  all  the 
way  down  this  estuary  and  feel  the  water 
change  color  and  texture,  from  warm  and 
silky  and  green  to  salt  and  cold  and  blue. 
On  its  way  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea, 
this  river  passes  through  Santa  Margherita 
di  Belice,  where  Lampedusa's  Donnatu- 
gata,  the  princely  estate  described  in  The 
Leopard,  used  to  stand.  But  it,  too,  in  this 
island  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  has 
vanished,  destroyed  in  1968,  only  fifteen 
years  ago.  Ruins  do  not  need  exact  dates, 
and  the  desolation  is  as  absolute  as  if  it  had 
been  2, 500  years  ago,  when  Selinunte  tell. 
Yet  Donnafugata,  the  Leopard's  estate, 
lives  on  in  the  afterlife  of  art's  memory  just 
as  surely  as  the  river  god  in  his  heroic  nu- 
dity has  left  his  shadow  in  the  water  of  the 
Belice,  and  the  shades  ot  the  Selinun- 
tines, with  their  grandeur  and  ambition, 
stalk  the  temple  ruins. D 

Marina  Warner  is  oi\e  of  this  nuigazine's  con- 
tributing editors. 
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fFom  the  ■Poland 

Very  hard  evidence  iRdeed.  Jade  stags 
-  surgical]  Y  removed  from  on  arm:  of 
the  Irriperial  Throne.Tal^eh:by  the  British 
in  1660,:^our  unsigned  10th  to  12th- 
century  piece  is  not  only  significont  in 
its  own  right  but  historically  rich  oswell. 
Stags  have  deep  rbots  in  Chinese  folk- 
lore; thought  to  symbolize  longevity 
even  immortality.  Perhaps  there  lies  the 
reason  for  its  separation  from  the 
Summer  Palace?  We  think  otherwise. 
The  superb  craftsmanship  and  aston- 
ishing detail  motivated  its  removal 
from  the  Mainland.  For  the  moment, 
our  exquisite  stags  await  their  destiny 
in  San  Francisco... 


&r^"  is''!  Jade  &  Oriental  Art 

*5'  I  */'f  '^  ^^^  Foirmont  Hotel 

^4^-j  950  Mason  Street 

i=t^y=i  Son  Froncisco,  CA  9410! 

,       ,  415/391-3440 
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CELESTIAL  CERAMICS 

The  best  loved  of  China's  art  forms, 

her  subtle  porcelains,  are  doubly  rewarding. 

By  Robin  Duthy 


The  buying  power  tor  top-quality 
Chinese  ceramics  is  now  concen- 
trated around  Hong  Kong,  where 
Sotheby's  held  its  first  sale  ten  years 
ago.  The  timing  and  rationale  oi 
this  Far  Eastern  venture  were  well 
judged.  But  the  market  has  ex- 
panded over  the  last  decade  and  al- 
tered the  investment  outlook  in  the 
process.  Competition  tor  the  tinest 
imperial  wares  ot  the  Qing  dynasty  is 
hotting  up,  and  it  is  not  only  the 
Chinese  millionaires  of  Hong  Kong 
who  participate  in  the  financial 
power  struggles  arranged  by  Sothe- 
by's twice  a  year.  Wealthy  collectors 
and  dealers  from  both  the  Orient 
and  the  West  have  joined  the  fray. 

Considerable  knowledge  is 
needed  to  assign  proper  values  to 
Chinese  ceramics,  and  the  level  of 
scholarship  is  rising  as  the  link  be- 
tween knowledge  and  profitable 
dealing  becomes  more  obvious.  But 
in  forecasting  the  level  of  confi- 
dence  in  the  Hong  Kong  markets,  no 
amount  ot  scholarship  helps.  The  treaties 


Above:  A  fifteenth-century  Doueai  stem  cup,  sold  for 
$860,000  (1980).  Below  Jeff.  A  fourteenth-century 
flask.  Yuan  dynasty,  $260,000  (1983);  right:  Geyao 
brush  water,  Song  dynasty,  $800,000(1980). 


by  which  Hong  Kong  Island  and  its  adja- 
cent territories  were  leased  or  ceded  to 
Britain  in  the  nineteenth  century  have 
been  repeatedly  denounced  as  unfair,  and 
after  Prime  Minister  Thatcher's  talks  in 
Beijing  in  September  1982,  it  became 
clear  that  she  was  in  no  position  to  guaran- 
tee Hong  Kong's  future  after  1997,  when 
the  British  lease  on  part  of  the  territory  ex- 
pires. Shudders  ran  down  every  spine,  and 
the  Hong  Kong  dollar  took  a  dive  along 
with  the  property  and  stock  markets. 

Dealers  in  Chinese  ceramics  suddenly 
found  the  going  tough,  and  prices  at  the 
November  1982  auction  were  sharply 
down.  And  yet,  though  Hong  Kong's  fu- 
ture remains  undecided,  the  stock  market 
began  to  rally.  By  last  May,  confidence  in 
Chinese  ceramics  had  returned  as  well, 
with  prices  for  the  best  materials  at  a  new 
peak.  Partly  responsible  was  the  continu- 
mg  weakness  ot  the  local  currency,  which, 
atter  a  40  percent  drop  against  the  U.S. 
dollar,  gave  American  collectors  an  edge 
over  their  Hong  Kong  counterparts. 


Whereas  ten  years  ago  the  Hong 
Kong  Chinese  showed  little  interest 
in  ceramics  of  the  earlier  Tang  and 
Song  dynasties,  they  are  now  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  their  subtle  quali- 
ties of  form  and  glaze,  which  are 
more  cerebral  than  those  of  the 
painted  Ming  and  Qing  wares  that 
they  have  traditionally  collected, 
and  to  recognize  how  greatly  they 
have  been  undervalued  in  the  past. 
A  top-quality  Ming  bowl,  for  in- 
stance, now  fetches  $300,000 
against  perhaps  $60,000  for  a  Song 
bowl  of  comparable  quality — less 
rare,  and  therefore  not  so  expen- 
sive, because  hitherto  considered 
less  desirable.  One  view  of  the  mar- 
ket, now  widely  accepted,  is  that 
the  value  of  Ming  and  Qing  wares 
rose  so  far  during  the  1970s  that  the 
growth  rate  cannot  be  sustained 
through  the  1980s.  Nobody  has  for- 
gotten the  market  upheaval  of 
1972-74,  and  any  significant  rise  in 

prices  now  brings  with  it  fears  of  another 

imminent  collapse. 

It  was  a  strange  constellation  of  events 

that  set  the  market  ablaze  in  1972.  Japa- 


nese buying  became  hectic  that  year,  and 
with  accelerating  inflation,  collectors 
anxiously  began  switching  out  ot  the  yen. 
Sotheby's  were  just  beginning  their  Hong 
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Kong  sales  and  in  London  a  spate  of  in- 
vestment buying  pushed  prices  sky-high. 
As  the  first  Europeans  to  trade  with  China 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Portuguese 
had  a  long-standing  interest  in  Chinese 
ceramics,  and,  indeed,  a  handful  of 
wealthy  Portuguese  collectors  were  active 
in  the  market.  One  million  dollars  was 
paid  for  a  Ming  blue-and-white  bottle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  Sotheby's 
predicted  that  the  ceiling  was  a  long  way 
off.  By  early  1974,  a  good/amille  rose  dish 
of  the  Kangxi  period  that  would  have 
fetched$8,000inl971wasupto$50,000. 
The  crash  was  sudden  and  unforeseen. 
During  1974,  increased  oil  prices  began  to 
bite  into  the  Japanese  economy.  Several 
great  Japanese  collections  were  being 
formed  by  industrial  corporations  for  tax 
benefits  and  prestige.  Funds  available  for 
these  rapidly  dried  up.  In  the  U.K.,  share 
prices  collapsed  by  more  than  50  percent 
during  1974,  leaving  investors  with  little 
enthusiasm  for  Chinese  or  any  other  ce- 
ramics. The  coup  d'etat  in  Portugal  in 
April  1974  left  one  collector  behind  bars 
and  drove  others  out  of  the  market.  By  the 
end  of  1975,  the  $50,000 /amide  rose  bowl 
had  plummeted  to  $10,000. 

But  the  story  has  a  happy  ending:  in 
1983,  the  same  bowl  would  again  fetch 
$50,000;  moreover,  the  world's-record 
price  for  Chinese  ceramics,  which  had 
stood  for  ten  years,  was  finally  broken  in 
December  1981  in  London  when  a  Japa- 
nese dealer  paid  the  equivalent  of  $  1 . 4 
million  for  a  blue-and-white  Ming  jar. 

This  could  seem  a  mysterious  market  in- 
deed, in  which  legendary  Japanese  dealers 
battle  with  Chinese  millionaires  to  secure 
little  bowls  that  benighted  laymen  might 
use  to  feed  the  cat.  But  it  has  an  unassaila- 
ble logic,  for  the  status  of  Chinese  ce- 
ramics in  the  context  of  world  culture  is 
altogether  unique. 

As  is  true  of  many  other  discoveries,  the 
Chinese  were  a  thousand  years  ahead  in 
the  field  of  firing  porcelain.  The  exact 
date  is  disputed,  but  no  expert  places  it 
later  than  the  eighth  century.  After  the 
Chinese  potter  had  spent  several  thousand 
years  working  with  earthenware,  the  ar- 
rival of  porcelain  opened  up  new  worlds. 

True  Chinese  porcelain  is  brilliant 
white,  hard,  fine-grained,  and  tririslu- 
cent.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  it  .vas  re- 
garded at  first  as  a  semiprecious  simstance, 
or  that  such  artistry  should  be  Jevoted  to 
its  modeling  and  decorat  xs.  AlrluHiql-! 
every  piece  of  porcelain  r  ide  hid  a  pai 
ticular  role  to  play  in  ev  iay  liie,  art  and 
practicality  have  n-    vuere  been  more 


successfully  married  than  in  Chinese 
ceramics. 

Admiration  for  Chinese  porcelain  must 
have  spread  fast.  The  e;irliest  pieces  of  ex- 
ported porcelain,  found  in  Mesopotamia, 
have  been  dated  to  the  ninth  century.  By 
the  time  of  the  Yuan  dynasty,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  trade  had  extended  to 
East  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  India. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  Portuguese  estab- 
lished a  trading  station  at  Macao,  in  the 
midsixteenth  century,  that  Europeans  got 
their  first  glimpse  of  the  ceramics  they 
called  "chinaware." 

The  Chinese  modified  the  form  and 
decoration  of  their  ceramics  to  suit  export 
markets.  Their  products  were  instantly 
successful  in  the  West,  and  by  the  early 
eighteenth  century  Europeans  were  im- 
porting them  on  a  huge  scale.  The  ac- 
count of  a  visiting  Jesuit  priest  remarks 
that  in  1 7 1 3  the  imperial  porcelain  factory 
at  Jingdezhen  employed  over  half  a  mil- 
lion souls. 

After  initial  resistance,  Europeans  were 

It's  a  mysterious  market, 
where  Japanese  dealers  battle 
Chinese  millionaires  for  bowls 
others  might  use  to  feed  cats. 

comparatively  welcome  at  the  Chinese 
court.  Kangxi,  the  second  of  the  Qing  em- 
perors, had  Jesuits  as  tutors  in  science  and 
mathematics,  and  by  1700  he  had  re- 
ceived two  Jesuit  painters  at  court.  Their 
style  and  technique  so  deeply  impressed 
the  Chinese  that  they  requested  new  de- 
signs to  be  sent  from  Europe  which  they 
could  copy  on  porcelain. 

From  about  1600,  European  influence 
on  the  form  and  decoration  of  Chinese  ce- 
ramics ^~rew  steadily  and  brought  about  a 
gradual  departure  from  traditional  styles. 
The  ceramic  art  of  China  had  depended  to 
a  great  extent  on  simplicity  of  form  and 
purity  of  color.  The  attempt  to  marry 
these  to  a  Western  style  of  painting  cannot 
always  be  rated  a  success,  and  a  great  gulf 
separates  the  markets  for  porcelain  in  the 
Chinese  and  European  tastes. 

Punch  bowls,  for  instance,  were  some- 
times painted  with  a  party  of  very  Chi- 
nese-looking Europeans  on  a  pheasant 
shoot  in  3  most  improbable  landscape. 
These  ••  cs,  showing  the  Chinese  potter 
,.bM)  /  out  of  his  element,  have  little  to 
J.)  with  Chinese  art.  At  its  best,  Euro- 
pean-influenced porcelain  made  for  the 
home  market  during  the  reigns  ot  Kangxi 
and  Qianlong  has  a  lightness  and  feminin- 


Early  Ming  jar:  a  record  at  $1.4  mill 


milium. 


ity,  derived  from  the  rococo  style,  but  it 
retains  its  essentially  Chinese  character. 

Over  the  course  of  two  hundred  years, 
Europeans  grew  familiar  with  a  wide  range 
of  ceramics  reaching  them  from  China. 
Only  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  how- 
ever, did  they  begin  to  see  the  evidence  of 
a  great  history  of  Chinese  ceramics, 
stretching  back  several  thousand  years. 
Fresh  evidence  of  this  early  mastery  was 
being  turned  up  by  the  Chinese  railroad- 
construction  program  of  the  1880s  and 
1890s.  Early  classical  wares  were  exca- 
vated on  many  sites  and  began  to  appear 
on  the  market. 

After  the  Sino-Japanese  War  of  1894- 
95,  the  chronic  weakness  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  provoked  another  indecorous 
scramble  for  "spheres  of  influence"  among 
the  great  powers,  who  seized  and  occupied 
key  ports  along  the  Chinese  seaboard. 
During  this  period,  before  the  Qing  dy- 
nasty finally  collapsed  in  the  revolution  of 
1912,  continuing  social  upheavals  caused 
the  dispersal  of  quantities  of  Tang,  Song, 
and  Yuan  ceramics.  For  the  first  time, 
much  of  the  finest  material  in  China 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Western  collec- 
tors. They  came  to  regard  them  even  more 
highly  than  they  did  the  late  Ming  and 
Qing  wares  they  knew. 

Early  Ming  may  still  be  the  most  prized 
of  all  periods,  but  Yuan  and  Song,  which 
have  always  appealed  to  the  more  aca- 
demic type  of  collector,  are  beginnmg  to 
catch  up  with  them.  The  beautifully  mod- 
eled horses  and  camels  of  the  Tang  dynasty 
used  to  hold  little  appeal  for  Chinese  col- 
lectors, largely  because  they  were  funerary 
objects,  irreverently  taken  from  the  tom.bs 
of  their  ancestors.  Now  even  they  are 
sought  after  throughout  the  Far  East. 
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SPEAK     GERMAN,     FRENCH,     SPANISH, 

Japanese,  Chinese,  Arabic,  or  30  other 
languages  like  a  native  Learn  on  your 
own  from  self-Instructional  courses  de- 
veloped by  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 
for  US  State  Department  personnel 
Typical  course  package  includes  400- 
page  text,  150-page  manual,  12  cas- 
settes, (1  7  hrs  )  and  is  equivalent  to  a 
college  course  (cost  $125)  With  the 
FSI's  unique  "pattern  drill"  learning 
method  your  cassette  player  becomes 
a  teaching  machine  Yousetyourown 
pace— testing  yourself,  correcting  er- 
rors, reinforcing  accurate  responses 
Emphasis  is  on  learning  to  speak  the 
language;  formal  grammar  is  limited 
to  essentials  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back   Catalog  available  from 

auDiG'^aRumi 

Suite  SI 5,  On-the-Green,  Guilford,     I 
^  CT  06437  (203)  453  9794  ^ 


It  ^ocs  without  saying  that  in  a  field 
where  experts  regularly  disagree  on  the 
age  of  the  items  they  appraise,  investors 
must  he  cautious;  for  the  amateur,  there 
can  he  no  shortage  of  pitfalls.  High  prices 
have  made  faking  m(,)re  attractive  than 
ever  hefore,  and  the  faking  has  hecome  a 
good  deal  more  sophisticated.  In  the  Hong 
Kong  marker,  the  presence  of  a  reign  mark 
on  the  toot  of  any  important  piece  is  al- 
most ohligatory.  When  there  is  no  such 
mark,  the  faker  grinds  away  the  glaze, 
paints  on  a  suitable  reign  mark,  applies 
new  glaze,  and  refires  the  whole  piece. 
Luckily,  there  are  always  telltale  signs  of 
this  tampering:  the  new  glaze  seldom 
matches  up  exactly  with  the  old,  and  the 
rim  of  the  foot  tends 
to  look  speckled  after 
refiring.  Another  fa- 
vorite fraud  is  to  take 
a  plain  white  Qing 
howl,  enamel  it  in 
famille  ruse  style,  and 
thus  raise  its  value  by 
a  factor  of  ten. 

Fake  Tang  horses 
and  camels  were  first 
seen  by  a  European 
visitor  to  China  as 
they  were  coming  off 
a  production  line  in 
1912,  hut  today 
these  early  fakes  fool 

no  one.  On  the  other  hand,  high-quality 
fakes  of  Tang  animals  are  now  streaming 
out  of  Taiwan.  The  TL,  or  thermolumi- 
nescence,  test,  which  measures  the  time 
elapsed  since  a  piece  of  clay  was  fired,  is 
widely  used  on  any  piece  purporting  to 
date  from  Tang  or  earlier  times.  The  test  is 
very  reliable. 

Since  the  test  for  ceramics  of  the  later 
periods  is  far  less  so,  investors  are  thrown 
hack  on  stylistic  judgments.  It  is  only  after 
years  of  studying  and  handling  genuine 
and  fake  pieces  that  collectors  come  to  un- 
derstand the  language  of  early  Chinese 
potters.  In  time,  anything  that  is  alien  to 
that  language  cannot  help  eventually 
drawing  attention  to  itself. 

Official  reproductions  of  important 
pieces  are  now  being  made  at  Jingdezhen. 
When  ordered  from  overseas,  the  pieces 
are  marked  with  the  name  of  the  importer, 
but  they  can  also  he  bought  without  marks 
at  the  factory  itself.  Although  beautifully 
made,  they  sometimes  betray  themselves 
by  a  slightly  wrong  glaze,  form,  or  texture. 
Moreover,  since  the  originals  are  well 
known  and  would  cost  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  apiece,  the  likelihood  of 


a  collector's  being  taken  in  is  not  great. 

For  the  last  four  years,  visitors  to  Beijing 
have  been  able  to  buy  genuine  Chinese  ce- 
ramics at  the  official  stores.  So  far,  noth- 
ing of  any  importance  has  been  offered; 
most  pieces  sell  for  under  $1,000  and 
could  he  bought  cheaper  in  the  West. 

Luckily  for  investors,  the  fine-quality 
pieces  that  have  done  so  much  better  in 
the  market  than  the  rest  are  not  necessar- 
ily the  most  expensive.  For  instance, 
$  1 ,000  will  buy  a  Kangxi  Doucai  water  pot 
in  perfect  condition,  although  without  a 
reign  mark.  Such  a  piece  is  outstanding  in 
its  class  and  as  an  investment  has  per- 
formed as  well  as  a  $300,000  Ming  bowl. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  chipped /ami/le 


Two  carved  Dmgyau  dishes,  northern  Sung,  soldfor  $150,000  and 

$120,000 in  mo. 


verte  dish  of  the  Qianlong  period  with  run- 
of-the-mill  decoration  might  cost  three 
times  as  much  as  the  water  pot,  but  de- 
mand for  it  would  have  been  subdued 
since  1980  and  the  price  unchanged. 

The  market  is  tolerant  of  damaged 
pieces  only  if  they  are  unusually  rare  and 
beautiful.  Chinese  collectors  are  more  fas- 
tidious about  damage  than  others;  in 
Hong  Kong,  the  value  of  any  piece  with  a 
crack,  though  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
would  be  reduced  by  half.  Cracks  are  re- 
garded as  more  serious  than  chips  since 
they  could  always  become  full  breaks. 

The  market  upheavals  of  the  early 
1970s  appear  to  have  frightened  off  the 
speculators,  and  today's  buying  in  New 
York  and  London,  as  well  as  in  the  Far 
East,  has  a  more  solid  quality.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  investment  outlook  for  ma- 
terial of  the  Tang  to  the  Song  dynasty  is 
brighter  than  for  Ming  and  Qing.  Within 
these  trends,  the  higher  the  quality  of  each 
piece  within  its  class,  the  greater  its  in- 
vestment potential. D 


Robin  Diithy  is  editor  of  the  Alternative  In- 
vestment Report. 
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3t's  useless  the  moment 
you  leave  home* 


»s^         Your  Smoke  Detector  ECS  Transmitter 


AT&T  introduces  the  Emergency  Call  System  (ECS). 
It  automatically  phones  for  help  whether  you're  there  or  not 

What  if  your  smoke  detector  went  off  and  nobody  was  around  to 
hear  it?  You  could  lose  everything.  The  answer  is  the  AT&T  Emergency  Call 
System  (ECS  Smoke/ Fire  alert). 

When  your  smoke  detector  goes  off,  the  ECS  transmitter  signals 
the  ECS  console,  setting  off  a  voice  alarm:  "Fire!  Fire!  Fire!"  If  the  voice 
isn't  cancelled  within  30  seconds,  the  console  automatically  phones  the 
first  of  two  telephone  numbers  chosen  by  you,*  reports  the  fire,  gives  your 
address  and  repeats  it. 

The  ECS  proved  to  be  so  effective  that  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance 
Companies,  one  of  the  country's  largest  insurance  carriers,  endorsed  it. 

For  complete  fire  protection  and  peace  of  mind,  invest  in  the  ECS. 
If  you  need  it  only  once,  it's  worth  it. 

See  ECS  at  your  AT&T  Phone  Center,  now  at         ___ 
thousands  of  leading  retail  stores.  We  set  the  standards.      — ~       ^KT 


"There  is  a  fire  at 
1-1-2  E-l-m  R-o-a-d 


:^ Consult  your  fire  department  on  local  laws  governing  calls  made  by  automatic  dialing  devices  to  emergency  numbers. 
Product  may  not  be  available  for  sale  in  all  locations. 


Ceska 

The  Art  of  Glass 


Saks  Fifth  Avenue  •  I.  Magnin  •  Neiman-Marcus 


HONORE 


MEh 


"I  (1808-1879) 


LES  CEN5  DE  JUSTICE. 


JSTflPPP] 


CinhWSCPl^I^Bwnc^a 


hf  J  AuIktI 


—  Om,  on  veul  depouiller  cet  orphelm,  (jaejene  ijuaiifie  jas  dejeane^puis  (ju'i!  a  cjnijaante  sept  aos ,  maii  il  ii'tn  «st  p«  moins  nrpbclm 
je  me  lassure  ioute  fois,  messiears  ,  car  la  justice  3  lonjonrs  ks  yeux  ouverfs  sur  toales  les  coiipaliles  meiiees ! . . 


they  want  to  rob  ttiis  orphan,  whom  I  will  not  call  young,  as  he  is  fifty-seven,  but  he 
orphan  all  the  same, ..But  I  am  confident,  gentlemen,  since  the  eyes  of  justice  are 
'S  open  to  every  unscrupulous  intrigue," 
D/Jusf/ce,  1845.  D.1347 


turing  an  exceptional  collection  of  18  sculptures  from 
Parliamentarian  Series  and  150  Original  Lithographs  on 
:e  from  the  Hunting,  Justice,  and  other  series. 


AURY 
MTTINGER 

ALLERY 

9  Madison  Avenue,  N  ,<v  York  10028 
I)  570-6767 


Paintings,  Drawings, 
Sculpture  and 
Original  Lithographs 

December  7-January  21 


# 


♦^ 


o 


Normally,  Rembrandt's  early 
paintings  are  not  so  highly 
sought  after  as  his  later 
ones,  but  the  master's  por- 
trait of  the  engraver  Jacob 
de  Gheyn  III  ( 1632)  is  an  exception.  This 
tiny  picture,  only  ten  by  twelve  inches, 
was  recently  stolen  for  the  fourth  time  in 
less  than  twenty  years  from  the  posh 
Dulwich  Picture  Gallery,  in  southeast 
London.  Thieves  broke  in  through  a  sky- 
light and  made  off  with  their  quarry  undis- 
turbed— even  though  police  and  the  gal- 
lery director,  Giles  Waterfield,  were  on 
the  spot  within  three  minutes  of  the 
sounding  of  the  burglar  alarm. 

The  Rembrandt  has  been  provisionally 
valued  at  up  to  $5  million,  but  Waterfield 
says,  "The  price  means  nothing  because 
you  could  never  sell  it  on  the  open  mar- 
ket." Never?  Could  the  theft  have  been 
engineered  by  some  unscrupulous  collec- 
tor? Waterfield  grants  the  possibility  and 
cites  the  case  of  Pieter  Brueghel  the  Elder's 
Christ  and  the  Adukeress,  stolen  from  the 
Courtauld  Gallery  on  February  2,  1982, 
and  still  not  recovered.  When  the  Rem- 
brandt portrait  was  first  stolen,  in  1967, 
an  anonymous  phone  tipster  directed  the 
police  to  the  painting,  in  an  empty  apart- 
ment. Theft  number  two,  in  1973,  was 
promptly  aborted;  the  thief  was  nabbed 
leaving  the  gallery  with  swag  in  hand. 
When  the  picture  was  stolen  for  the  third 
time,  in  1981,  the  three  thieves  were  in- 
tercepted in  a  taxi  in  Berkeley  Square  on 
their  way  to  a  nearby  hank  vault,  where 
they  expected  to  hand  over  the  painting  in 
exchange  for  $200,000  from  a  stop-at- 
nothing  American  collector.  But  the 
agent  with  whom  they  had  been  doing 
business  was  a  policeman. 

Security  at  the  Dulwich  is  being  tight- 
ened— not  least  because  the  gallery  still 
has  two  Rembrandts:  A  Giri  at  a  Window 
(1645)  and  A  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man 
(1660),  both  from  his  more  coveted,  ma- 
ture period.  — Ross  Davies 

Ross  Davies  is  an  author  and  free-lance  jour- 
nalist based  in  London. 


THE  PURLOINED 
REMBRANDT 
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NORMAN  ADAMS 

8-10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge, 
London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  ISth-century  En^ish  Furniture 
and  Works  of  Art 

ARENSKl 

29-31  George  Street, 
London  wih  5PE 
Tel:  01-486  0678 

Glass,  paintings,  fine  antique 
furniture,  bronze'^,  objects  d'art, 
clocks  and  Faberge,  papier  mdche, 
with  the  accent  on  the  finest  works  of 
art  of  the  19th  century. 

BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
EXPORTERS  LTD. 

Queen  Elizabeth  Avenue, 

Burgess  Hill,  West  Sussex, 

RH15  9RX. 

Tel:  (04446)  45577 

Telex: 


Suppliers  of  contairxers  of  fme  antique 
furniture  and  decorative  acceaories 
from  $12500.  Full  money  back 
guarantee  if  not  completely  satisfied. 
Also  suppliers  of  Wooton  desks. 

P.  &  D.  COLNAGHl 
&  CO.  LTD. 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings , 
European  Sculpture,  Furniture  and 
works  of  Art. 

CRANE  GALLERY 

171a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor), 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2464 

English  country  furniture,  folk  art 

and  " Americarm" ,  quilts,  decoys, 

paintings. 

Daily  10-6,  Saturdays  10-4 

T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD. 

282  North  End  Road,  Fulham, 
London  sw6  inh 
Tel:  01-385  1375/7 

Fir\e  and  extensive  stocks  of  18th  and 
early  1 9th  century  En^ish  furniture, 
carved  wood  and  marble 
chimney  pieces,  garden  ornaments  and 
figures.  Antique  oak  and  pine 
parxelling  supplied  and  fixed. 

OWEN  EDGAR  GALLERY 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  Belgravia, 
London  swix  8jl 
Tel:  01-235 


Important  1 8lh  and  1 9th  Century 

Paintings. 

Specialising  in  major  Victorian  works 

EYRE  &  HOBHOUSE  LTD. 

39  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6df 

European  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century  artists  working  in  the  Middle 
East,  India,  Africa,  South  East  Asia, 
China  and  the  West  Indies. 


FINE  ART  SOCIETY 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.  Paintings,  Watercoburs, 
Ehawings  and  Sculpture  and 
Decorative  Arts 

HALCYON  DAYS  LTD. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London  wiy  iaa 
Tel:  01-629  8811 

English  antiques:  18th  century 
enamels,  treen,  papier  mdche,  idle  and 
objects  of  vertu.  Halcyon  Days  also 
specialize  in  fine  modem  ermmels; 
boxes  and  small  objects;  thirteen  years 
ago  they  revived  the  English  craft  of 
enamelling  on  copper  m  Bilston,  the 
traditional  centre  in  Georgian  times. 

M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 
Stedham  Place, 
New  Oxford  Street, 
London  WClA  IHU 
Tel:  01-636  2121 

Fine  1 8th  century  English  Furniture 
and  Works  of  Art 

W.  R.  HARVEY  &  CO. 
(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

67-70  Chalk  Farai  Road, 
London  nwi  San 
Tel:  01-485  1504 

Fine  1 7th  to  early  1 9th  century 
furniture,  clocks  ar\d  Works  of  Art. 
Services  valuations  and  restorations. 

HAZLITT,  GOODEN 
&  FOX  LTD. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

swiv  6bb 

Tel:  01-930  6422/6821 

English  J  8th  and  19th  century 
paintings  and  drawings.  Italian 
baroque  and  roccoco  paintings.  French 
19th  century  paintings  and  drawings 

lONA  ANTIQUES 

Stand  107, 

Gray's  Antique  Market, 
58  Davies  Street, 
London  wiy  ifh 
Tel:  01-499  2386 
Cables:  lona,  London  w8 

Lcirgest  selection  of  /Qfh  century 
primitive  animal  portraits  in  England. 
Illustrated  catalogue  available. 

ALAN  JACOBS 

8  Duke  Street,  Sr.  James's, 

London  swi 

Tel;  01-930  3709 

Specialising  in  1 7th  century  Dutch  and 

Flemish  Old  Master  Paintings. 

MARLBOROUGH  FINE  ART 
(LONDON)  LTD. 

6  Albemarle  Street, 

London  wix  3HF 

Tel:  01-629  5161  Telex-  266259 

Fin£  impressionist  and  IC'i '     entury 
Paintings,  Diau'ings  and  -.culpture. 
Graphics  and  Photographs  try  leading 
20th  century  Artists 


I.  FREEMAN  &  SON, 

S!MON  KAYE  LTD 

18  Ltover  Street,  Piccadilly, 

London  wix  3PB 

Tel:  01-493  7658  &  01-491  7513 

Antique  silver.  Old  Sheffield  PLue, 

Antique  Medical  Instruments. 

and  in  New  York 

1.  Freeman  &  Son  Inc. 

12  E.  52nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

10022 

Tel:  (212)  759-6900 

Antique  English  and  American  silver, 
Old  Sheffield  Plate,  VicKman  Plate, 
Antique  China. 

NOORTMAN  &  BROD 
LIMITED 

24  St.  James's  Street, 

London  swi  a  iha 

and  8  Bury  Street,  London  swiy  6ab 

Also  in  Maastricht,  Holland  and 

New  York 

Tel:  01-839  3871  and  01-839  2606 

Telex:  915570 

Old  Master  Paintings,  French  19th 
Century  and  Impressionist  Paintings, 
Watercolours  and  Drawings,  English 
Paintings  and  Watercolours. 

PARKER  GALLERY  (Estb.  1750) 

12a-12b  Berkeley  Street, 
London  wix  5 ad 
(opposite  Mayfair  Hotel) 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and 
Sporting  Paintings,  Prints  and 
Watercolours,  Old  Maps,  Ship  Models 
and  Curios 

PAWSEY  &  PAYNE 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6qb 
Tel:  01-930  4221 

Fine  English  paintings, 
Watercolours  and  Engravings. 

PICCADILLY  GALLERY 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters, 
Interrvitional  Symbolist,  ]ugenstil 
Works,  Museum  quality,  British  and 
Continental  Drawings 

PLAZZOTTA  STUDIO 

22  Cathcart  Road, 
London,  swio  qnn. 
Tel:  01-352  7493 

Bronte  sculptures,  etchings  and 
medallions  by  the  late  Enzo  Plazzotta. 
Weekdays  10-5. 30pm.  Illustrated 
catalogue  available. 

G.  T.  RATCLIFF  LTD. 

Durwards  Hall,  Kelvedon, 

Essex  cm8  3HB 

Tel:  0376-70234  Telex:  987748 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 

Also  fit' 

26  Grand  Rue,  1260  Nyon, 

Switzerland. 

Tel:  (022)  61  14  41  Telex:  27100 

FRANK  T.  SABIN  LTD. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553  and  01-499  5487 
English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and 
Fine  Antiquarian  Prints 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  SWIY  6qs 
Tel:  01-930  7888  Telex:  916711 
Cables;  Spink  London  wi 

English  Paintings  and  Watercolours; 
Silver  and  Jewellery;  Oriental,  South 
East  Mian  and  Islamic  Art;  Antique 
Paperweights;  Coins,  aru:ient  and 
modern;  Medals,  Orders  and 
Decoration. 

STAIR  &  COMPANY 

120  Mount  Street,  London  wiY  5BH 
Tel;  01-499  1784/1785 
In  USA:  59  E.  57th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10022  and  in 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Fine  1 8th  century  English  Furniture, 
Works  of  Art,  and  Chinese  Export 
Porcelain. 

JOHNNY  VAN  HAEFTEN 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6db 
Tel:  01-930  3062 

Old  Master  Paintings,  principally  of 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  SckxAs 

WHITFORD  &  HUGHES 

6  Duke  Street, 

St.  James's  London  swi 

Tel;  01-930  5577 

Late  J  9th  and  early  20th  century 

Paintings,  specialising  in  Symbolist, 

Secessionist,  Belle  Epoque,  Orientalist, 

Exotic,  Post-lmpresionist,  Salon  and 

Academics 

WILDENSTEIN  &  CO.  LTD. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0602 
Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 
Telex:  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist 
Paintings  and  Drawings 

TEMPLE  WILLIAMS 

34  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington, 
London  w8  6as 
Tel:  01-937  4677 
Stock  in  Store.  Active  in  beating 
unusual  fine  pieces  of  Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art  for  the  Grosvenor 
House  and  Burlington  Fairs. 
Valuations  and  Enquiries  welcomed. 

CHRISTOPHER  WOOD 
GALLERY 

15  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  9141/2 

Victcnian  paintings,  drawings  arui 

watercoburs,  sculpture,  J 9th  and 

20th  century  ceramics  and 

photography 

If  you  are  interested  in  appearing 
in  our  Address  Book  and  would 
like  further  details  please  contact 
Geraldine  Conneely  on  01-439 
7144 
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..  ECIALIST  SUPPLIERS  &  CRAFTSMEN 
INTERIOR  DESIGN  &  DECORATION 


ASPREY  INTERIORS  LTD." 

161-16'-'  New  Bond  Street,  London 

W  I  V  OAR 

Tel:  01-629  2608 

Fine  traditional  and  contemporary 
interior  design  executed  to  the  highest 
quality.  Domestic  and  overseas 
residential  and  top  level  commercial 
projects. 

CHINA 

TTiomas  Goode  Si  Co  (London) 

Ltd.,' 

19  South  Audley  Street,  London 

wiY  6bn 

Tel:  01-499  2823 

Magni/icent  showrooms  filled  vAth  fine 
china,  crystal  gkss,  silver,  antiques, 
furniture,  chandeliers  and  lamps. 
Cresting  and  ^ass  engraving  a 
speciality. 

DESIGN  DIRECTION  JEAN  B 
LTD.- 

308  King's  Road,  London  sw3 
Tel:  01-351  3298/9 

Interior  Design  -  Residential  plus 
Commercial.  Supply  of  furnishings, 
fabrics,  wallpaper,  carpet,  furniture. 
Domestic  and  contract.  Free 
consultancy  in  our  shouroom. 


ENGLISH  OAK 
REPRODUCTION  FURNITURE 

Tudor  Oak  (Kent)  Ltd., 
Bakers  Cross,  Cranbrook,  Kent 
Tel:  0580  712465 

Top  quality  solid  En^ish  oak  furniture 
made  in  the  traditiorwl  1 6th,   J  7th  and 
early  I8th  century  styles.  Dining 
room,  occasiorvd,  bedroom  furniture 
including  Four  Poster  beds.  Fully 
distressed  antique  finish.  Specialist 
refectory  tables  made  fiom  antique 
oak 

FRAYLAND  INTERIORS  LTD. 

1 1 1  Power  Road,  London  W4  5PY 
Tel:  01-995  4753  Telex:  8814385 
FRALNDG 

International  mienor  design, 
decoration,  re/urbishment  and 
restoration  0/  period  iTuildmgs, 
chateaux,  palaces  and  luxury 
apartments. 

CHARLES  HAMMOND  LTD." 

165  Sloane  Street,  London  sw  i  x  9QE 
Tel:  01-235  2151  Telex:  917976 

Classical  interior  design  and  decoration 
and  contract  service.  VK  and  overseas. 
Exclusive  English  climt^es  and  linens, 
handmade  upholstery. 


FLSiND-CRAFTED 
BATHROOMS 

S.  PoUiack  Limited, 
Malton,  North  Yorkshire 
YO17  9HQ 

Tel:  0653  5331 
Telex.  57946  Polly  G 

S.  PoUiack  Limited, 
Goldhawk  Industrial  Estate, 
Brackenbury  Road,  London 

W6  OBA 

Tel:  01-743  2461 
Telex.  57946  POLLY  G 

Makers  of  exclusive  hand-decorated 
bathrooms.  These  are  prepared  m 
either  our  own  design  or  we  can  follow 
the  whims  and  desires  of  Interior 
Decorators. 

JAMANDIC  LTD.* 

22  Bridge  Street  Row,  Chester 

CHI    INN 

Tel:  0244  312822 

Interior  Designers,  Decorators  and 
Contract  Furnishers,  Fai>ncs, 
Wallpapers,  Lighting  and  Furniture. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Prudence  Cuming  Associates  Ltd., 
36  Dover  Street,  London 

WIX  3RB 

Tel:  01-629  6430 

Fine  Art  photographers.  Our  studio  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  London 
Art  trade.  Commissions  undertaken 
anywhere  m  England  or  abroad. 


REMOVALS  &  SHIPPING 

Michael  Davis  Shipping  Ltd.,* 

1 1 1  Mortlake  Road,  Kew, 

London  twq  4AU  England 

Tel:  01-876  0434 

Telex:    928696 

and 

Michael  Davis  (Shipping)  Corp., 

29E,  61st  Street,  New  York,  NY 

10021,  USA. 

Tel:  Toll-free  800-227  7212  except 

in  NY   (212)  832  3655 

Telex.  645360. 

The  leading  specialists  for  shipping  and 
packing  fine  art,  antiques,  arid 
nousehold  removal  services  anywhere 
m  the  USA  or  abroad.  Storage  and  all 
allied  services  available. 

Passport  Expon  Services  Ltd. 
29  E.  61st  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10021,  USA. 

Tel:  Toll-free  800-227  7212  except 
in  NY  (212)  832  3661 

The  International  Bu;ying  Card.  A 
complete  Buying  and  Shipping  Service 
for  the  Anti<jue  Dealer  arid  CoUectar. 

SC ARISBRICK  &  BATE  LTD. " 

1 1 1  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  2043 

Fully  comprehensive  interior  design  and 
decoration  service  available  with  a  large 
choice  of  international  fabrics  ami 
uwllpapers.  Specialists  in  historic 
Maiding  restoration  to  include  structure 
and  furnishings. 


Which  of  these  languages 
would  you  like  to  speak? 

Mark  the  one  you  want  to  speak  in  2  or  3  months*  time 


Afrikaans  LI  German 

American  English   D  Greek  (Modern) 

Arabic  D  Hebrew  (Modern) 

Chinese  [J  Hindi 

Danish  D  Indonesian 

Dutch  D  Irish 

Finnish  D  Italian 

French  n  Japanese 

A  Linguaphone  Course  makes  you  feel  at  home  in  almost  any  country. 
You'll  never  miss  the  meaning  of  conversations  or  be  at  a  loss  for  words. 
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Malay 

[] 

Norwegian 

i    ! 

Polish 

Portuguese 

u 

Russian 

D 

Spanish 

D 

Swedish 

n 

Welsh 

It  must  work — over  4  million  Linguaphone 
students  m  88  countries  speak  a  second 
language  FLUENTLY 

Proven  learning  success  You  LISTEN  to  real 
conversations  on  cassettes     UNDERSTAND 
what  you  hear  by  lollowing  illustrated  textbooks 
HOLD  CONVERSATIONS  with  the  speakers 
You  start  speaking  the  vei^  first  lesson. 
You  learn  at  your  own  convenience 
It  s  like  having  a  private  tutor 


You  get  a  complete,  professional  language  pro- 
gram at  little  cost 

Yougainagood,  working  vocabulary 
In  |ust  2  to  3  months  you  can  speak  another 
language  with  complete  confidence 
You  develop  an  authentic  accent  Only  native- 
born  speakers  are  used 
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Linguaphone 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  28  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 

World  Langijage  Courses.  Inc.  Oept.  S82  313Nolana  Ave.     Mc Allen,  Texas  78504 

FREE  INFORMATION:  Please  mail  me  FREE  information  about  learning 
the  languages  I  have  checked.  FREE  brochure. 


Name  (please  print) 

Street  

City  


State 


Zip 
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Bytheend 

by  advanced  aerodynamic  principles. 

But  you  don't  have  to  wait. 


from  Audi's  Germa 


sedan. 


While  the  sleek,  aerodynamic  de 
signs  of  other  car  makers  are  stil! 
in  early  prototype  stages,  this  stunning  new 
luxury  sedan  from  Audi's  German  engi- 
neers IS  in  production  and  availablenow. 

The  Most  Aerodynamic  Luxury  Sedan 
America  Has  Ever  Driven.  Refined  in  Euro- 
pean wind  tunnels,  the  new  Audi  BOOj;,-: 
slices  through  air  with  an  ease  and  ayility 
that  are  outstanding  for  a  luxury  sedan. 

So  "air  slippery"  is  the  design,  that  track- 
ing and  directional  control  are  maintained 
even  in  severe  crosswinds.  Acceleration 


to  50  mph  IS  accomplished  in  8.0  exhilarat- 
ing seconds.  Handling  and  cornering  are 
close  to  what  you  would  expect  from  exotic 
sports  cars— the  result  of  advanced  front- 
wheel  drive  technology  and  a  performance- 
tuned  suspension. 

Inside  the  sumptuous  interior  an  almost 
eerie  quiet  prevails.  Gracefully  curved  win- 
dows mounted  flush  with  the  roof  line  all  but 
eliminate  wind  noise. 

Superior  Quality  Backed  Sy  A  Ssjpe- 
rjor  Warranty  To  m-        A     j^l  »  fjrif^ 
sure  the  quality  of  the      /"'iOO  .1 «  tl  l\ 


new  5000S,  we  tested  it  over  3.2  million 
kilometers  in  Europe,  Afnca  and  North 
America.  So  dependable  is  this  automobile, 
we've  covered  it  with  an  outstanding  new 
24  month/unlimited  mileage  warranty* 

Test  dri\'e  the  new  Audi  5000S  and  expe- 
rience for  yourself  why  it  was  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  Europe's  "Car  of  The  Year" 

*For  complete  information  on  this  limited 
warranty  call  for  your  nearest  dealer  toii-free 
at  (800)  447-4700  RORSCHE 
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i^ 


AvOycll  UCXllUMl'Carlyle,"  S-piece  setting  $195r  Other  patrel^ 
English  Bone  China  ^  * 


ite  ti)  Dept.  717,  700  Cottontail  Lane,  Somerset,  NJ  08873. 
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